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PREFACE 


W E believe that most of the essays in this volume are truly 
distinguished specimens of writing by persons who 
had something to say and the wit, passion, and clear¬ 
headedness to say it well. Deems Taylor once defined a torch-singer 
as “a woman who has lost her voice and insists on bewailing the 
fact in public.” One of the most serious things wrong with our 
world today is the presence in it of such a large number of torch- 
thinkers. We have taken every precaution to keep them out of this 
volume. 

Practically all the selections to be found here arc complete. Noth¬ 
ing has been tampered with or knowingly changed. The emphasis 
in selection has been upon writings rather than names; upon vitality 
rather than feverishness; upon the best, or at least the authentic, 
word rather than the last. We have done our utmost to avoid both 
the trivial and the dull. 

The various, yet not exactly casual or unrelated, division heads, 
like the selections gathered under them, speak, we believe, for them¬ 
selves. Not all the things in this volume arc masterpieces either of 
thought or expression. Now and then the functional value of a 
piece of writing takes justified precedence over the claims of the 
intrinsic (a few things were chosen mainly for their contrast value). 
And there arc probably some items that even the term “essay” can¬ 
not accommodate; but the “college” part of the title is all wool and 
a yard wide. 

The inclusion of reading lists ^ for authors and subjects obviously 
constitutes the most valuable single feature of this book. It has 
not been our intention to include in these lists the standard critical 
editions, or the more special and scholarly writings, of many of the 
authors represented. Nor have we thought it desirable, in all cases, 
to include the “monumental” treatments of authors and subjects. 

^ The page numbers given for The New Yorker items in the reading lists are those 
of the out-of-town edition of that magazin^. 

xiii 
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PREFACE 


Rather, we have tried to find interesting articles and books of an 
introductory or supplementary nature. Often a piece of writing 
takes on real meaning and point only when read in conjunction with 
other things on the subject. This is a terribly stereotyped observa¬ 
tion to make; but, in books of this kind, the providing of usable 
suggestions for further reading has not yet become a stereotyped 
procedure. 

We have stressed articles and essays rather than books in these 
reading lists for a number of reasons. First, because in most college 
libraries students ordinarily have quick, painless, more or less certain 
access to magazine files, while books arc something else again. 
Assuming that any particular library has any particular book, a 
student may still be several days or several weeks getting hold of 
it. Second, because there is a world of good reading matter that 
lies buried in the bound volumes of magazines and reviews. Very 
little of this material is ever reprinted, and even when it does appear 
later in book form, the bound volume containing it is much likelier 
to be in a library than is the book. Third, because in these over¬ 
crowded academic days students often have neither the time nor 
energy to tackle a hook of any length or substance. And speaking 
of length and substance, a writer not infrequently says, and says 
brilliantly and compactly, all he really has to say about something 
in a first-rate essay. Later, possibly against his better judgment, he 
may pad out the essay to make a third-rate book. 

Students who can find the time for some general pleasure reading 
will undoubtedly appreciate having these lists. They will also be 
very helpful to them in many of their liberal arts courses other than 
English. Their value in suggesting topics for short themes and in 
providing bibliographic starters for investigative papers goes with¬ 
out saying. 

The lists of “great” books are not your lists and they are not ours. 
They are simply guideposts—both something to depart from and 
return to. The “Five-Foot Shelf” and so-and-so’s “Hundred Best 
Books” are traditional American jokes; but it’s no joke to buy a 
$3.50 or $5.00 book (not to mention a $2.00 one) on the strength of 
some top-flight reviewer’s declaring that he couldn’t lay it down, 
only to discover after reading a few pages that, to borrow a phrase 
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from James Thurber's immortal Vcrckcr, it’s a ten of feathers—or 
worse. 

If this compilation encourages students to read more widely, 
critically, and voluntarily, as we sincerely believe it will, it can hardly 
fail to sharpen and fortify their thinking, tone up their sensibilities, 
and give their writing more body and edge. 

College students who welcome the opportunity to shoulder most 
of the responsibility for their own education will find readings and 
suggestions for reading in the following pages that will serve to 
establish (or revive) intelligent enthusiasms for writers and sub¬ 
jects that may continue throughout life. This volume of essays will 
also make it pleasantly possible for students to lean less heavily upon 
that sorriest crutch of the student writer—self-expression. 

If the future of American civilization depends upon the retention 
(some persons might insist that “recovery” is the word) of a sound 
representative democracy; and if a sound democracy depends upon 
the sound education of its citizens; and if sound education depends 
upon the competence of students in the arts of reading," thinking, 
speaking, and writing—then we believe that this book is on the side 
of American civilization. And perhaps we ought to add that if 
civilization is preserved in those parts of the globe where, at the 
moment, it still seems to have a fighting chance, it will take more 
than collections of essays to turn the trick. Nevertheless, wc trust 
that honest intentions and small favors have their place in that 
battle which is, we dare not forget, unending. 

We desire to acknowledge our debt and express our profoundest 
thanks to the following: the many authors, publishers, and maga¬ 
zine editors who, through their kindness and not infrequently 
their great generosity, have made this book possible; and Dr. 
Claude M. Newlin and Thelma Clark for their suggestions and 
help in the reading of proof. 

J. A. C. 

April 10, 

East Lansing, Mich, 

2 No semantic discipline has yet been devised, nor any reading machine yet 
invented, that makes the possession of a good dictionary superfluous or its constant 
use unnecessary. A writer’s vocabulary may occasionally be overworked; but neither 
his nor the reader’s can ever be overstocked. 




YOUTH AND AGE 


Yes, Donald goes to that new school. He’s 
two, now. He got A in climbing and sliding, 
but he failed in his pouring. He’s so awkward 
with his sand .—A New York^ mother 

OLD MEN 

People expect old men to die. 

They do not really mourn old men. 

Old men are different. People look 
At them with eyes that wonder when . . . 
People watch with unshocked eyes . . . 

But the old men know when an old man dies. 

—Ogden Nash 


From Hard Lines, by O^^tlcn Nash. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Simon and Schuster. 




“All right, men. You have thirty minutes for play and relaxa¬ 
tion—and I don’t want to sec any shirking!” 


From The New Yor/icr, Reprinted by permission. 





THE FABLE OF THE PARENTS WHO 
TINKERED WITH THE OFFSPRING 


GEORGE ADE ( 1866 - ) 


George Ade is the well-known American humorist, novelist, and 
dramatist. He was born in Kentland, Indiana, and was graduated 
from Purdue University in 1887. He began writing his fables while 
on the staff of the Chicago Record. Most of his books of fables are 
now out of print; but it is inconceivable that they will ever be out 
of date. 


Fables in Slang, 1899. 

More Fables, 1900. 

Single Blessedness and Other Observations, 1922. 

Thirty Fables in Slang, 1933. 

Masson, T. L., Our .American Humorists, 1931 (new edition), pp. 1-20. 
Mencken, H. L., “George Adc,“ Prejudices, First Series, 1919. 

Roiirke, C., Review of Thirty Fables in Slang, Sat. Rev. of Lit., 10:15, 
luly 29, 1933. 

Temple, P., Review of Forty Modern Fables, Sat. Rev. of Lit., Vol. 15, 
No. 18, p. 12, Feb. 27, 1937. 

★ ★ ★ 

A MARRIED Couple possessed two Boys named Joseph and 
Clarence. Joseph was much the older. His Parents 
brought him up on a Plan of their Own. They would 
not permit him to play with other Boys for fear that he would soil 
himself, and learn to be Rude and Boisterous. 

So they kept Him in the House, and his Mother read to him 
about Little Rollo, who never lied or cheated, and who grew up to 


From Fables in Slang, by George Ade. Reprinted by permission of the author. 

»3 



4 YOUTH AND AGE 

he a Bank President. She seemed to think that a Bank President 
was above Reproach. 

Little Joseph was kept away from the Public Schools, and had to 
Play Games in the Garret with two Spindly Little Girls. He learned 
Tatting and the Herring-Bone Stitch. When he was Ten Years of 
age he could play Chop-Sticks on the Piano; his Ears were Trans¬ 
lucent, and his Front Teeth showed like those of a Gray Squirrel. 

The other Boys used to make Faces at him over the Back Fence 
and call him “Sis.” 

In Due Time he went to College, where he proved to be a Lob¬ 
ster. The Boys held him under the Pump the first Night. When 
he walked across the Campus, they would whistle, “I don’t Want 
to Play in Your Yard.” He began to drink Manhattan Cocktails, 
and he smoked Hemp Cigarettes until he was Dotty. One Day he 
ran away with a Girl who waited on the Table at his Boarding 
House, and his Parents Cast him Off. At Present he has charge of 
the Cloak Room at a Dairy Lunch. 

Seeing that the Home Training Experiment had been a Failure 
in the case of Joseph, the Parents decided to give Clarence a large 
Measure of Liberty, that he might become Acquainted with the 
Snares and Temptations of the World while he was Young, and 
thus be Prepared to side-step the Pitfalls when he was Older. They 
sent him to the Public Schools; they allowed him to roam at large 
with other Kids, and stay out at Nights; they kept Liquor on the 
Sideboard. 

Clarence stood in with the Toughest Push in Town, and thus 
became acquainted with the Snares and Temptations of the World. 
He learned to Chew Tobacco and Spit through his Teeth, shoot 
Craps and Rush the Can. 

When his Father suggested that he enter some Business House, 
and become a Credit to the Family, he growled like a Boston 
Terrier, and told his Father to go Chase Himself. 

At present, he is working the Shells with a Circus. 

Moral; It all depends, 

Aesop*s and Other Fables (Everyman’s). 

Follctt, Wilson, “Arc Children Vegetables.?”, Atlantic, 161:179, 

iQa8. 
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Parsons, A. B., “Shall We Make Our Children Commonplace 
Harpers, 164:489, Mar., 193a. 

Popkin, Z. F., “The Finer Things of Life,” Harpers, 164:602, Apr., 
1932. 

White, E. B., “What Should Children Tell Parents?”, Harper^ 
160:120, Dec., 1929. 

White, W. A., Boys—Then and Now, 1926. 


OF TRUE NOBILITY 


HORACE ( 65-8 B.C.) 


In Epistle XX (To His Book), Horace says: , . When, thumbed 
by the hands of the vulgar, you begin to grow dirty, cither you 
shall in silence feed the grovelling book-worms, or you shall make 
your escape to Utica, , . . This too awaits you, that faltering dotage 
shall seize on you, to teach boys their rudiments in the skirts of 
the city. But when the abating warmth of the sun shall attract more 
ears, you shall tell them that I was the son of a freedman, and 
extended my wings beyond my nest . . . that I was in favour with 
the first men in the state, both in war and peace; of a short stature, 
grey before my time, calculated for sustaining heat, prone to passion, 
yet so as to be soon appeased. If any one should chance to inquire 
my age; let him know that I had completed four times eleven 
Decembers, in the year in which Lollius admitted Lepidus as his 
colleague.” 


The Complete Works (Everyman’s; Modern Library). 

Bridge, John, “Horace as Reformer,” Nation, 143:376, Sept. 26, 1936. 
Erskinc, John, “Pagan Virtues,” Century, 112:374, ^ 9 ^^* 

Johnson, Alvin, “We Still Love Horace,” Nation, 143:245, Aug. 29,1936. 
Repplier, Agnes, “Horace,” Atlantic, 157:279, Mar., 1936. 


it 


it 
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N ot, Maecenas, though, of all the Lydians that ever in¬ 
habited the Tuscan territories, no one is of a nobler family 
than yourself; and though you have ancestors both on 
father’s and mother’s side, that in times past have had the command 
of mighty legions; do you, as the generality are wont, toss up your 
nose at obscure people, such as me, who had [only] a freed-man 
for my father: since you affirm that it is of no consequence of what 
parents any man is born, so that he be a man of merit. You per- 
‘‘^ade yourself, with truth, that before the dominion of Tullius, and 
the reign of one born a slave, frequently numbers of men, de¬ 
scended from ancestors of no rank, have both lived as men of merit, 
and have been distinguished by the greatest honours: [while] on 
the other hand Laevinus, the descendant of that famous Valerius, 
by whose means Tarquinius Superbus was expelled from his king¬ 
dom, was not a farthing more esteemed fon account of his family, 
even] in the judgment of the people, with whose disposition you 
acquainted; who often foolishly bestow honours on the 
uAworthy, and are from their stupidity slaves to a name: who are 
struck with admiration by inscriptions and statues. What is it fitting 
for us to do, who arc far, very far removed from the vulgar [in 
our sentiments]? For grant it, that the people had rather confer a 
dignity on Laevinus than on Dccius, who is a new man; and the 
censor Appius would expel me [the senate-house], because I was 
not sprung from a sire of distinction: and that too deservedly, in¬ 
asmuch as I rested not content in my own condition. But glory drags 
in her dazzling car the obscure as closely fettered as those of nobler 
birth. What did it profit you, O Tullius, to resume the robe that 
you [were forced] to lay aside, and become a tribune [again]? 
Envy increased upon you, which had been less, if you had re¬ 
mained in a private station. For when any crazy fellow has laced 
the middle of his leg with the sable buskins, and has let flow the 
purple robe from his breast, he immediately hears; “Who is this 
man? Whose son is he?” Just as if there be any one, who labours 
under the same distemper as Barrus does, so that he is ambitious 
of being reckoned handsome; let him go where he will, he excites 
curiosity amongst the girls of inquiring into particulars; as what 
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sort of face, leg, foot, teeth, hair, he has. Thus he who engages to 
his citizens to take care of the city, the empire, and Italy, and the 
sanctuaries of the gods, forces every mortal to be solicitous, and to 
ask from what sire he is descended, or whether he is base by the 
obscurity of his mother. What? do you, the son of a Syrus, a 
Dama, or a Dionysius, dare to cast down the citizens of Rome from 
the [Tarpeian] rock, or deliver them up to Cadmus [the execu¬ 
tioner]? But, [you may say,] my colleague Novius sits below me 
by one degree: for he is only what my father was. And therefore 
do you esteem yourself a Paulus or a Mcssala? But he, (Novius,) 
if two hundred carriages and three funerals were to meet in the 
forum, could make noise enough to drown all their horns and 
trumpets: this [kind of merit] at least has its weight with us. 

Now I return to myself, who am descended from a freed-man; 
whom everybody nibbles at, as being descended from a freed-man. 
Now, because, Maecenas, I am a constant guest of yours; but 
formerly, because a Roman legion was under my command, as 
being a military tribune. This latter case is different from the 
former: for, though any person [)erhaps might justly envy me that 
post of honour, yet could he not do so with regard to your being 
my friend! especially as you are cautious to admit such as arc 
worthy; and are far from having any sinister ambitious views. I 
cannot reckon myself a lucky fellow on this account, as if it were 
by accident that I got you for my friend; for no kind of accident 
threw you in my way. That best of men, Virgil, long ago, and 
after him, Varius, told you what I was. When first I came into 
your presence, 1 spoke a few words in a broken manner [for child¬ 
ish bashfulncss hindered me from speaking more]; I did not tell 
you that I was the issue of an illustrious father: I did not [pretend] 
that I rode about the country on a Saturcian horse, but plainly what 
I really was: you answer [as your custom is] a few words: I depart: 
and you re-invite me after the ninth month, and command me to 
be in the number of your friends. I esteem it a great thing that I 
pleased you, who distinguish probity from baseness, not by the illus¬ 
triousness of a father, but by the purity of heart and feelings. 

And yet if my disposition be culpable for a few faults, and those 
small ones, otherwise perfect, (as if you should condemn moles scat- 
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t«rcd over a beautiful skin,) if no one can justly lay in fine, (to 
speak in my own praise,) 1 live undcfiled, and innocent, and dear 
to my friends; my father was the cause of all this: who though a 
poor man on a lean farm, was unwilling to send me to a school 
under [the pedant] Flavius, where great boys, sprung from great 
centurions, having their satchels and tablets swung over their left 
arm, used to go with money in their hands the very day it was 
due; but had the spirit to bring me a child to Rome, to be taught 
those arts which any Roman knight and senator can teach his own 
children. So that, if any person had considered my dress, and the 
slaves who attended me in so populous a city, he would have con¬ 
cluded that those expenses were supplied to me out of some heredi¬ 
tary estate. He himself, of all others the most faithful guardian, 
was constantly about every one of my preceptors. Why should I 
multiply words? He preserved me chaste (which is the first 
honour of virtue) not only from every actual guilt, but likewise 
from [every] foul imputation, nor was he afraid lest any should 
turn it to his reproach, if I should come to follow a business at¬ 
tended with small profits, in capacity of an auctioneer, or (what 
he was himself) a tax-gatherer. Nor [had that been the case] 
should I have complained. On this account the more praise is due 
to him, and from me a greater degree of gratitude. As long as 1 am 
in my senses, I can never be ashamed of such a father as this, and 
therefore shall not apologise [for my birth], in the manner that 
numbers do, by affirming it to be no fault of theirs. My language 
and way of thinking is far different from such persons. For if 
nature were to make us from a certain term of years to go over 
our past time again, and [suffer us] to choose other parents, such 
as every man for ostentation’s sake would wish for himself; I, con¬ 
tent with my own, would not assume those that are honoured with 
the ensigns and seats of state; [for which I should seem] a mad¬ 
man in the opinion of the mob, but in yours, I hope, a man of 
sense; because I should be unwilling to sustain a troublesome 
burden, being by no means used to it. For I must [then] immedi¬ 
ately set about acquiring a larger fortune, and more people must 
be complimented; and this and that companion must be taken 
along, so that I could neither take a jaunt into the country, or a 
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journey by myself; more attendants and more horses must be fed; 
coaches must be drawn. Now, if I please, I can go as far as Tarcn- 
turn on my bob-tailed mule, whose loins the portmanteau galls 
with its weight, as does the horseman his shoulders. No one will 
lay to my charge such sordidness as he may, Tullius, to you, when 
five slaves follow you, a praetor, along the Tiburtian way, carrying 
a travelling kitchen, and a vessel of wine. Thus I live more com¬ 
fortably, O illustrious senator, than you, and than thousands of 
others. Wherever I have a fancy, I walk by myself: I inquire the 
price of herbs and bread: I traverse the tricking circus, and the 
forum often in the evening: I stand listening amongst the fortune¬ 
tellers: thence I take myself home to a plate of onions, pulse, and 
pancakes. My supper is served up by three slaves; and a white 
stone slab supports two cups and a brimmer: near the salt-cellar 
stand a homely cruet with a little bowl, earthen ware from Cam¬ 
pania. Then I go to rest; by no means concerned that I must rise 
in the morning, and pay a visit to the statue of Marsyas, who denies 
that he is able to bear the look of the younger Novius. I lie a-bed 
to the fourth hour; after that I take a ramble, or having read or 
written what may amuse me In my privacy, I am anointed with 
oil, but not with such as the nasty Nacca, when he robs the lamps. 
But when the sun, become more violent, has reminded me to go 
to bathe, I avoid the Campus Martius and the game of hand-ball. 
Having dined in a temperate manner, just enough to hinder me 
from having an empty stomach, during the rest of the day I trifle 
in my own house. This is the life of those who are free from 
wretched and burdensome ambition: with such things as these I 
comfort myself, in a way to live more delightfully than if my 
grandfather had been a quaestor, and father and uncle too. 
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ON HORACE 


AN OLIVET STUDENT 

★ ★ ★ 

H orace was bom before Christ, and it’s a good thing. If 
he had been born A.D., he would have been an atheist, or 
else too distracted in his own mind to write any letters, 
much less odes, not to mention epodes. He was born in Decem¬ 
ber; which is also a good thing, because if he had been born in 
January, someone would have been sure to call him two-faced, and 
he was not that of all things. Horace was born in an c)ld Roman 
colony, which is about as bad as being born in a hacienda except 
that he didn’t have to eat hot tamales from infancy up. If he had, 
his poetry would not have been any more peppery, but it might 
have been testy. 

If Horace had been born before Adam, he would have had no 
degeneracy to write about, and no women to which to address odes 
(to whom). And what would he have done about the goddess 
Fortuna? Up to that time she was a law-abiding citizen, but as 
soon as an effete civilization crept into the world and she began to 
be addressed as Miss-Fortune. . . . 

If Horace had lived in the Middle Ages, he would not have taken 
a bath. Besides that, he would have missed Maecenas, and it is 

From Saturday Review of Literature. Reprinted by permission. 
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extremely doubtful that during this period he would have found 
anyone, with the exception of Herbert Hoover, whom he would 
have cared not to outlive. And then we must remember that he 
would probably have become infected with the vice of singing 
serenades and Platonically loving married women. The moment 
that he became unorthodox and sprang his Doleful Serenade, some 
long-suffering husband would have been sure to interpret his song 
the other way around, and he would never have got beyond Ode 
X, Book III, and that would have been a great shame, because 
Bandusia’s Fountain would have been lost to us. (Crocodile weep- 

ing-) 

If Horace had been born in Elizabethan England, he would have 
been driven to write Ode VI, Book II, about the Thames and Fal¬ 
mouth. If you can imagine two worse subjects for an ode, please 
send them, together with a self-addressed stamped envelope, and 
I will steam off the stamp. And imagine Horace writing an ode 
to Queen Elizabeth! Yes, I’ll admit that some people did, but 
what were their motives.^ And what’s more, she would have been 
more likely to slap him than to knight him, for I’m of the opinion 
that his sense of humor would have got the better of him. 

Think of Horace the Victorian. If this is too much, think of 
him as early Victorian. Would he have written Of Lalage.? To 
Albius Tibullus.? Lalage (To Aristius Fuscus).? Of Wine and 
Love.? Chloe.? Please! H.R.H. would have banned him to North 
Wales, and no one would have been able to read a thing he wrote 
after he became addicted to the language. In case he did not go 
to Wales, he would have written in English (as long as he stayed 
with Disraeli), and there would have been nothing to start the 
hymn Integer Vitae (with what). 

Suppose Horace had been born in 1888, during the snow storm. 
He would have liked that. I’m sure. The very thought of his tun¬ 
neling out to the barn at that early age fills me with something or 
other. What would Untermeyer, Eugene Field, and forty-two 
others have done for classics to translate? Attack Caesar in Gaul? 
I think not. 

I am glad that Horace was born in an old Roman colony, B.C. 
(do not confuse with British Columbia). He had a better chance 
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to be the product of his age, and no chance at all to become cor* 
rupted by H. L. Mencken. 

The rest of his life is unimportant. He grew up; went to school; 
wrote some poetry, and died, still (thank goodness) B.C. 


HERE’S THE MOST UNUSUAL YOUNG MAN 
IN AMERICA 


CHARLES L. NATHAN, JR. 


ADVERTISEMENT of a Morristown, N. J., prodigy in the 

Ljk Editor & Publisher: Here’s the Most Unusual Young Man 
jC \. in America for a Man with Vision! 

Keen-minded, brilliant, his pen dipped in the stuff which only 
Voltaire and Tom Paine possessed—his writings on all subjects 
lure a wide audience, entertain, then convince. He writes with a 
pitchfork that jabs readers in the rear-end and no matter what 
they’ve believed, they root for him and his ideas. 

But—what is his educational background? A product of the 
most famous University Journalism School, he led 5,000 students 
in a dozen well-contested races—he wrote his way through college, 
led liberal movements, edited his own magazine, put over pay ing 
ideas that brought him good money. His dynamic personality put 
over a paying community business-he was considered brilliant by 
professors whom he “stumped” in political, religious, psychological 
bouts. 

But—what experience has he had? His record for a man 37 
years old outshines the average-run like Halley’s Comet outdazzles 
the dogstarl He’s had eight years of impressive newspaper work, 

From The American Mercury, Reprinted by permission. 
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reporting, rewriting, editing, columnist, features. ... He knows 
Chinatown, New York, Sutter Street in ’Frisco and the: rustic 
haunts of the Ozarks as well as the Astor Grill and the best way 
to get to Hoboken from Grand Central. . . . He’s met and lived 
with famous personages in American life . . . statesmen . . . Gov¬ 
ernors . . . heads of advertising agencies . . . liberals . . . Ku 
Kluxers and Communists ... he knows them all . . . what a re¬ 
freshing man for an up-and-coming proposition involving writing 
or contact! He’s talked about life with hoboes while crossing the 
Rockies at night on top of a fruit express ... he talked labor with 
drifters at Boulder Dam ... the theatre with down-and-out actors 
on Hollywood boulevards. . . . 

This man has seen more phases of American life than any man 
his age you’ve ever met. That may be true— but let’s have the 
facts . . . what is his record.^ Chronologically he has been— 
Editor, state-wide humorous magazine . . . Publisher of a paying 
magazine he put over from the dummy to finished product . . . 
Director of Publicity for the largest corporation of its kind in the 
world . . . Publicity Agent for New York’s largest realty firm 
. . . Manager of a Senatorial campaign . . . Legislative Corre¬ 
spondent . . . Rewrite man on a New York daily . . . Writer of 
two 80,000 word economic-political books which won comment 
from Theodore Dreiser and Claude G. Bowers . . . Manager of 
dozens of introductory publicity campaigns for well-rated New 
York firms. His newspaper record is 8 years long, diversified. 

What, then, can this Unusual Young Man do for me? A few 
suggestions: Knock out a column that breathes with life . . . one 
that will push your circulation as high as the Empire State tower. 
. . . Write Advertising Copy that is “different” ... the sort of 
intimate, breezy stuff that little girl instilled into Macy’s copy. . . . 
Direct your Publicity . . . he’ll put you over big. . . . Revamp and 
modernize your newspaper . . . make your readers rub their eyes 
and say, “Well, at last the Victorian Age has ended.” He seeks a 
contact where he can “open-up” all his forces, do things! Excellent 
references. Write . . . 

Manley, J., “April Fool,” New Yorl^er, Vol. 13, No. a6, p. 22, Aug. 14, 

1937- 
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Thurbcr, James, “Something to Say” (Elliott Vereker), Middle-Aged 
Man on the Flying Trapeze, 1935. 

-“The Greatest Man in the World,” "New Yorl^er, VoL 7, No. i, 

p. 20, Feb. 21, 1931. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT ( 1763 - 1835 ) 


William Cobbett was born at Farnham, Surrey. “After moving 
about between England and America,” says the Dictionary of Eng¬ 
lish Literature, “and alternating between journalism and agricul¬ 
ture, in the former of which his daring opposition to men in power 
got him into frequent trouble and subjected him to heavy fines in 
both countries, he settled down in England in 1800, and continued 
his career as a political writer, first as a Tory and then as a radical.” 
Chesterton’s contention that Cobbett has a larger claim upon pos¬ 
terity than Carlyle is, in the opinion of Professor Robert Shafer, 
scarcely disputable. 


'' Advice to Young Men, 1829. 

Grammar of the English Language, 1817. 

Rural Rides (Everyman’s). 

Chesterton, G. K., Cobbett, 1926. 

Cole, G. D. H., Life of William Cobbett, 1924. 

(Sec William Hazlitt’s portrait, p. 517.) 

★ ★ ★ 

38. Hitherto I have addressed you chiefly relative to the things 
to be avoided: let me now turn to the things which you ought to 
do. And, first of all, the husbanding of your time. The respect 
that you will receive, the real and sincere respect, will depend cn- 
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tirely on what you are able to do. If you be rich, you may pur¬ 
chase what is called respect; but it is not worth having. To obtain 
respect worth possessing, you must, as I observed before, do more 
than the common run of men in your state of life; and, to be en¬ 
abled to do this, you must manage well your time: and, to manage 
it well, you must have as much of the day-light and as little of the 
candle-light as is consistent with the due discharge of your duties. 
When people get into the habit of sitting up merely for the purpose 
of tallying, it is no easy matter to break themselves of it: and if they 
do not go to bed early, they cannot rise early. Young people re¬ 
quire more sleep than those that arc grown up: there must be the 
number of hours, and that number cannot well be, on an average, 
less than eight: and, if it be more in winter time, it is all the better; 
for, an hour in bed is better than an hour spent over fire and candle 
in an idle gossip. People never should sit talking till they do not 
know what to talk about. It is said by the country-people, that one 
hour’s sleep before midnight is worth more than two are worth 
after midnight, and this I believe to be a fact; but it is useless to 
go to bed early and even to rise early, if the time be not well em¬ 
ployed after rising. In general, half the morning is loitered away, 
the party being in a sort of half-dressed half-naked state; out of 
bed, indeed, but still in a sort of bedding. Those who first in¬ 
vented morning-gowns and slippers could have very little else to 
do. These things are very suitable to those who have had fortunes 
gained for them by others; very suitable to those who have nothing 
to do, and who merely live for the purpose of assisting to consume 
the produce of the earth; but he who has his bread to earn, or who 
means to be worthy of respect on account of his labors, has no 
business with morning-gown and slippers. In short, be your busi¬ 
ness or calling what it may, dress at once for the day; and learn to 
do it as quickly as possible. A looking-glass is a piece of furniture 
a great deal worse than useless. Looking at the face will not alter 
its shape or its color; and, perhaps, of all wasted time, none is so 
foolishly wasted as that which is employed in surveying one’s own 
face. Nothing can be of little importance, if one be compelled to 
attend to it every day of our lives; if we shaved but once a year, 
or once a month, the execution of the thing would be hardly worth 
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naming: but this is a piece of work that must be done once every 
day; and, as it may cost only about five minutes of time, and may 
be, and frequently is, made to cost thirty, or even fifty minutes; 
and, as only fifteen minutes make about a fifty-eighth part of the 
hours of our average daylight; this being the case, this is a matter 
of real importance. I once heard Sir John Sinclair ask Mr. Coch¬ 
rane Johnstone, whether he meaned to have a son of his (then a 
little boy) taught Latin. ‘‘No,” said Mr. Johnstone, “but I mean 
to do something a great deal better for him.” “What is that?” said 
Sir John. “Why,” said the other, “teach him to shave with cold 
water and without a glass!* Which, I dare say, he did; and for 
which benefit J am sure that son has had good reason to be grateful. 
Only think of the inconvenience attending the common practice! 
There must be hot water; to have this there must be a fire, and, in 
some cases, a fire for that purpose alone; to have these, there must 
be a servant, or you must light a fire yourself. For the want of 
these, the job is put off until a later hour: this causes a stripping 
and another dressing bout; or, you go in a slovenly state all that 
day, and the next day the thing must be done, or cleanliness must 
be abandoned altogether. If you be on a journey you must wait 
the pleasure of the servants at the inn before you can dress and set 
out in the morning; the pleasant time for traveling is gone before 
you can move from the spot; instead of being at the end of your 
day’s journey in good time, you are benighted, and have to endure 
all the great inconveniences attendant on tardy movements. And, 
all this, from the apparently insignificant affair of shaving! How 
many a piece of important business has failed from a short delay! 
And how many thousand of such delays daily proceed from this 
unworthy cause! "'Toujours pret*' was the motto of a famous 
French general; and pray let it be yours: be ^'always ready**; and 
never, during your whole life, have to say, '7 cannot go till I be 
shaved and dressed!* Do the whole at once for the day, whatever 
may be your state of life; and then you have a day unbroken by 
those indispensable performances. Begin thus, in the days of your 
youth, and, having felt the superiority which this practice will give 
you over those in all other respects your equals, the practice will 
stick by you to the end of your life. Till you be shaved and dressed 
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for the day, you cannot set steadily about any business; you know 
that you must presently quit your labor to return to the dressing 
affair; you, therefore, put it off until that be over; the interval, the 
precious interval, is spent in lounging about; and, by the time that 
you arc ready for business, the best part of the day is gone. 

39. Trifling as this matter appears upon naming it, it is, in fact, 
one of the great concerns of life; and, for my part, I can truly say, 
that I owe more of my great labors to my strict adherence to the 
precepts that I have here given you, than to all the natural abilities 
with which I have been endowed; for these, whatever may have 
been their amount, would have been of comparatively little use, 
even aided by great sobriety and abstinence, if I had not, in early 
life, contracted the blessed habit of husbanding well my time. To 
this, more than to any other thing, I owed my very extraordinary 
promotion in the army. I was always ready: if I had to mount 
guard at ten, I was ready at nine: never did any man, or any thing, 
wait one moment for me. Being, at an age under twenty years, 
raised from Corporal to Serjeant Major at once, over the heads of 
thirty serjeants, I naturally should have been an object of envy and 
hatred; but this habit of early rising and of rigid adherence to the 
precepts which I have given you, really subdued these passions; 
because everyone felt, that what I did he had never done, and never 
could do. . . . 

44. The next thing is the Grammar of your own language. Witn- 
out understanding this, you can never hope to become fit for any¬ 
thing beyond mere trade or agriculture. It is true, that we do 
(God knowsi) but too often see men have great wealth, high titles, 
and boundless power heaped upon them, who can hardly write ten 
lines together correctly; but, remember, it is not merit that has been 
the cause of their advancement; the cause has been, in almost every 
such case, the subserviency of the party to the will of some govern¬ 
ment, and the baseness of some nation who have quietly submitted 
to be governed by brazen fools. Do not you imagine, that you will 
have luck of this sort: do not you hope to be rewarded and honored 
for that ignorance which shall prove a scourge to your country, and 
which will earn you the curses of the children yet unborn. Rely 
you upon your merit, and upon nothing else. Without a kiiowl- 
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edge of grammar, it is impossible for you to write correctly, and it 
is by mere accident if you speak correctly; and, pray bear in mind, 
that all well-informed persons judge of a man s mind (until they 
have other means of judging) by his writing or speaking. The 
labor necessary to acquire this knowledge is, indeed, not trifling: 
grammar is not, like arithmetic, a science consisting of several dis¬ 
tinct departments, some of which may be dispensed with: it is a 
Vhole, and the whole must be learned, or no part is learned. The 
subject is abstruse: it demands much reflection and much patience: 
but, when once the task is performed, it is performed for life, and 
in every day of that life it will be found to be, in a greater or less 
degree, a source of pleasure or of profit or of both together. And, 
what is the labor? It consists of no bodily exertion; it exposes the 
student to no cold, no hunger, no suffering of any sort. The study 
need subtract from the hours of no business, nor, indeed, from the 
hours of necessary exercise: the hours usually spent on the tea and 
coffee slops and in the mere gossip which accompany them; those 
wasted hours of only one year, employed in the study of English 
grammar, would make you a correct speaker and writer for the rest 
of your life. You want no school, no room to study in, no expenses, 
and no troublesome circumstances of any sort. I learned grammar 
when I was a private soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. The 
edge of my berth, or that of the guard-bed, was my seat to study 
in; my knapsack was my book-case; a bit of board, lying on my 
lap, was my writing-table; and the task did not demand anything 
like a year of my life. I had no money to purchase candle or oil; 
in winter-time it was rarely that I could get any evening-light but 
that of the fire, and only my turn even of that. And if I, under 
such circumstances, and without parent or friend to advise or en¬ 
courage me, accomplished this undertaking, what excuse can there 
be for any youth, however poor, however pressed with business, or 
however circumstanced as to room or other conveniences? To buy 
a pen or a sheet of paper I was compelled to forgo some portion of 
food, though in a state of half-starvation; I had no moment of time 
that I could call my own; and I had to read and to write amidst 
the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and brawling of at least 
half a score of the most thoughtless of men, and that too in the 
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hours of their freedom from all control. Think not lightly of the 
farthing that I had to give, now and then, for ink, pen, or paper! 
That farthing was, alas! a great sum to me! I was as tall as I am 
now; I had great health and great exercise. The whole of the 
money, not expended for us at market, was two-pence a wee\ for 
each man. I remember, and well I may! that upon one occasion I, 
after all absolutely necessary expenses, had, on a Friday, made shift 
to have a half-penny in reserve, which I had destined for the pur¬ 
chase of a red-herring in the morning; but, when I pulled off my 
clothes at night, so hungry then as to be hardly able to endure life, 

I found that I had lost my half-penny! I buried my head under 
the miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a child! And, again I 
say, if I, under circumstances like these, could encounter and over¬ 
come this task, is there, can there be, in the whole world, a youth 
to find an excuse for the non-performance ? What youth, who shall 
read this, will not be ashamed to say, that he is not able to find time 
and opportunity for this most essential of all the branches of book¬ 
learning ? 

45. I press this matter with such earnestness, because a knowledge 
of grammar is the foundation of all literature; and because without 
this knowledge opportunities for writing and speaking are only 
occasions for men to display their unfitness to write and speak. 
How many false pretenders to erudition have I exposed to shame 
merely by my knowledge of grammar! How many of the insolent 
and ignorant great and powerful have I pulled down and made 
little and despicable! And with what ease have I conveyed, upon 
numerous important subjects, information and instruction to mil¬ 
lions now alive, and provided a store of both for millions yet un¬ 
born! As to the course to be pursued in this great undertaking, it 
is, first, to read the grammar from the first word to the last, very 
attentively, several times over: then, to copy the whole of it very 
correctly and neatly; and then to study the Chapters one by one. 
And what do this reading and writing require as to time? Bothli, 
together not more than the tea-slops and their gossips for tkrec'l 
months! There are about three hundred pages in my English'^ 
Grammar. Four of those little pages in a day, which is a mere 
trifle of work, do the thing in three months. Two hours a day are 
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qiute sufficient for the purpose; and these may, in any toum that I 
have ever known, or in any village, be taken from that part of the 
morning during which the main part of the people are in bed. I 
do not like the evening-candle-light work: it wears the eyes much 
more than the same sort of light in the morning, because then the 
faculties are in vigor and wholly unexhausted. But for this purpose 
there is sufficient of that day-light which is usually wasted; usually 
gossiped or lounged away; or spent in some other manner produc¬ 
tive of no pleasure, and generally producing pain in the end. It is 
very becoming in all persons, and particularly in the young, to be 
civil, and even polite: but it becomes neither young nor old to have 
an everlasting simper on their faces, and their bodies sawing in an 
everlasting bow: and how many youths have I seen who, if they 
had spent, in the learning of grammar, a tenth part of the time 
that they have consumed in earning merited contempt for their 
affected gentility, would have laid the foundation of sincere jespect 
towards them for the whole of their lives! 

46. Perseverance is a prime quality in every pursuit, and particu¬ 
larly in this. Yours is, too, the time of life to acquire this inesti¬ 
mable habit. Men fail much oftener from want of perseverance 
than from want of talent and of good disposition: as the race was 
not to the hare but to the tortoise, so the meed of success in study 
is to him who is not in haste, but to him who proceeds with a 
steady and even step. It is not to a want of taste or of desire or of 
disposition to learn that we have to ascribe the rareness of good 
scholars, so much as to the want of patient perseverance. Grammar 
is a branch of knowledge; like all other things of high value, it is 
of difficult acquirement: the study is dry; the subject is intricate; it 
engages not the passions; and, if the great end be not kept con¬ 
stantly in view; if you lose, for a moment, sight of the ample re¬ 
ward, indifference begins, that is followed by weariness, and disgust 
and despair close the book. To guard against this result be not in 
haste; keep steadily on; and, when you find weariness approaching, 
rouse yourself, and remember, that if you give up, all that you have 
done has been done in vain. This is a matter of great moment; for 
out of every ten, who undertake this task, there are, perhaps, nine 
who abandon it in despair; and this, too, merely for the want of 
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resolution to overcome the first approaches of weariness. This most 
effectual means of security against this mortifying result is to lay 
down a rule to write or to read a certain fixed quantity every day, 
Sunday excepted. Our minds are not always in the same state; > 
they have not, at all times, the same elasticity; to-day we are full of 
hope on the very same grounds which, to-morrow, afford us no 
hope at all: every human being is liable to those flows and ebbs of; 
the mind; but, if reason interfere, and bid you overcome the fitf of I 
lassitude, and almost mechanically to go on without the stimulus of 
hope, the buoyant fit speedily returns; you congratulate yourself 
that you did not yield to the temptation to abandon your pursuit, 
and you proceed with more vigor than ever. Five or six triumphs 
over temptation to indolence or despair lay the foundation of certain 
success; and, what is of still more importance, fix in you the habit 
of perseverance. 

Contributors’ Club, “Farewell to Grammar,” Atlantic, 152:381, Sept., 
1933 - 

Hilton, James, “What Mr. Chips Taught Me,” Atlantic, 162:28, July, 
1938. 

Robertson, Stuart, “Grammarians,” Atlantic, 150:254, Aug., 1932. 

(See Richard Lockridge’s “The Grammarian,” p. 538, and The Drifter’s 
“Oxford and Business English,” p. 219.) 


AN OLD MAN 


SIR THOMAS OVERBURY ( 1581 - 1613 ) 

Sir Thomas Overbury studied at Oxford and the Middle Temple. 
He became the friend of the Earl of Rochester and Somerset, and 
afterwards became involved in a court intrigue connected with the 
proposed marriage of Rochester and Lady Essex. His opposition to 
the marriage led first to his imprisonment and then poisoning. 
Richard Aldington, in his valuable critical and historical introduc- 
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tion to A Boo\ of * Characters! says: “Haliwell describes books of 
Characters as ‘collections of descriptive notices of various character¬ 
istic types and fashions of men.’ Overbury’s definition applies to 
the Character in seventeenth century England: ‘To square out a 
character by our English level, it is a picture (real or personal) 
quaintly drawn in various colors, all of them brightened by one 
shadowing.’ Descriptions of particular persons arc not Characters 
in this sense; the subject described must be a type, not an individ¬ 
ual; for the description of an individual is a Portrait.” 


Aldington, Richard, A Boo\ of * Characters* (Broadway Translations). 
Coffin and Witherspoon, A Bool{ of Seventeenth^Century Prose, 1929. 
Moore and Bush, English Prose: i6oo~i66o, 1930. 

Murphy, G., A Cabinet of Characters, 1925. 

Paylor, W. J. (cd.), Overburian Characters, 1936 (Percy Reprints). 

★ ★ ★ 

I S a thing that hath been a man in his days. Old men are to be 
known blindfolded, for their talk is as terrible as their resem¬ 
blance. They praise their own times as vehemently as if they 
would sell them. They become wrinkled with frowning and facing 
youth; they admire their old customs, even to the eating of red her¬ 
ring and going wetshod. They call the thumb under the girdle, 
gravity; and because they can hardly smell at all their posies are 
under their girdles. They count it an ornament of speech to close 
the period with a cough; and it is venerable (they say) to spend 
time in wiping their drivelled beards. Their discourse is unanswer¬ 
able, by reason of their obstinacy; their speech is much, though little 
to the purpose. Truths and lies pass with an equal affirmation; for 
their memories several are won into one receptacle, and so they 
come out with one sense. They teach their servants their duties 
with as much scorn and tyranny as some people teach their dogs to 
fetch. Their envy is one of their diseases. They put off and on 
their clothes with that certainty as if they knew their heads would 
not direct them and therefore custom should. They take a pride in 
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halting and going stiflSy, and therefore their staves are carved and 
tipped; they trust their attire with much of their gravity; and they 
dare not go without a gown in summer. Their hats are brushed, 
to draw men’s eyes off from their faces; but of all, their pomanders 
are worn to most purpose, for their putrefied breath ought not to 
want either a smell to defend or a dog to excuse. 

Bcnct, S. V., “Old Man Hoppergrass,” Nett/ YorJ^er, Vol. 12, No. 12, 
p. 77, May 9, 1936. 

Brody, C., “My Father,” Am. Mercury, 9:264, Dec., 1926. 

Gold, Michael, “Reb Samuel,” Am. Mercury, 19:176, Feb., 1930. 
Suckow, Ruth, “A German Grandfather,” Am. Mercury, 12:280, Nov., 
1927. 


THE MISERY OF BEING OLD AND IGNORANT 


OWEN FELTHAM ( 1602 ?. 1688 ) 


Very little is known for sure about Feltham’s life. “The most 
charming thing about Feltham,” say Coffin and Witherspoon in 
A Bool{ of Seventeenth-Century Prose, “is the spirit in which he 
wrote his essays. When he was taxed with having omitted refer¬ 
ences to his authorities for certain statements, he replied, ‘I do not 
profess myself a scholar, and for a gentleman I hold it a little 
pedantical.’ He informs his reader that his Resolves ‘were not writ¬ 
ten so much to please others as to gratify himself. . . . They were 
written to the middle sort of people, ... to give the world some 
account how he spent his vacant hours. . . ” 


(Sec reading lists for Sir Thomas Overbury, p. 22.) 
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a capital misery for a man to be at once both old and 
I ignorant. If he were only old, and had some knowledge, 
J. he might abate the tediousness of decrepit age by the di¬ 
vine raptures of contemplation. If he were young, though he knew 
nothing, yet his years would serve him to labor and learn; whereby 
in the winter of his time he might beguile the weariness of his pil¬ 
low and chair. But now his body being withered by the stealing 
length of his days, and his limbs wholly disabled for either motion 
or exercise, these, together with a mind unfurnished of those con¬ 
tenting speculations of admired science, cannot but delineate the 
portraiture of a man wretched. A gray head with a wise mind is 
a treasury of grave precepts, experience, and judgment. But foolish 
old age is a barren vine in autumn, or an university to study folly 
in: every action is a pattern of infirmity: while his body sits still 
he knows not how to find his mind action: and tell me if there be 
any life more irksome than idleness. I have numbered ySt but a 
few days, and those, I know, I have neglected; I am not sure they 
shall be more, nor can 1 promise my head it shall have a snowy 
hair. What then? Knowledge is not hurtful, but helps a good 
mind; anything that is laudable I desire to learn. If I die to-mor¬ 
row, my life to-day shall be somewhat the sweeter for knowledge: 
and if my day prove a summer one, it shall not be amiss to have 
provided something that in the evening of my age may make my 
mind my companion. Notable was the answer that Antisthenes 
gave when he was asked what fruit he had reaped of all his studies. 
“By them,” saith he, “I have learned both to live and to talk with 
myself.” 

Day, Clarence, “God and My Father,” Harper’s, 164:1, 179, Dec., 1931, 
Jan., 1932. 

Herold, Don, “Grandfather,” Scribner's, Vol. 104, No. 3, p. 34, Sept., 
1938. 

Lamb, Charles, “Letter to an Old Gendeman Whose Education Has 
Been Neglected,” Complete Worl(s and Letters of C. L. (Modern 
Library). 

Lewis, Sinclair, “Young Man Axelbrod,” Golden Boo\, 13:25, Mar., 1931. 

' Villard, O. G., “Die Great Judge” (Holmes), Nation, 140:323, Mar. ao, 
* 935 - 
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ON OLD AGE 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ( 1706 - 1790 ) 


When Sydney Smith asked in 1820, . . who reads an American 

book, or goes to an American play, or looks at an American picture 
or statue,” he conveniently ignored (among other American books) 
Franklin’s Autobiography, Franklin is still the best and most re¬ 
vealing, if not the knowingest and most accurate, authority on 
Franklin. 


Autobiography (Everyman’s; World’s Classics). 

Mott and Jorgenson (eds.), Fran\lin, 1936 (American Writers Series). 

Fay, Bernard, VranJ^tin, 1930. 

Russell, Phillips, Benjamin Fran\lin, First Civilized American, 1926. 
Van Doren, Carl, Benjamin Franklin, 1938. 

★ ★ ★ 


Passy, May 23, lyS^- 

Dear old Friend: 

... I must agree with you, that the Gout is bad, and that the 
Stone is worse. I am happy in not having them both together, and 
I join in your Prayer, that you may live till you die without either. 
But I doubt the Author of the Epitaph you send me was a little 
mistaken, when he, speaking of the World, says that 

he ne’er cared a pin 

What they said or-may say of the Mortal within. 

It is so natural to wish to be well spoken of, whether alive or dead, 
that I imagine he could not be quite exempt from that Desire; and 
that at least he wish’d to be thought a Wit, or he would not have 
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given himself the Trouble of writing so good an Epitaph to leave 
behind him. Was it not as worthy of his Care, that the World 
should say he was an honest and a good Man? I like better the 
concluding Sentiment in the old Song, called The Old Man's Wish, 
wherein, after wishing for a warm House in a country Town, an 
easy Horse, some good old authors, ingenious and cheerful Com¬ 
panions, a Pudding on Sundays, with stout Ale, and a bottle of 
Burgundy, &c. &c., in separate Stanzas, each ending with this 
burden, 

May I govern my Passions with an absolute sway, 

Grow wiser and better as my Strength wears away, 

Without Ciout or Stone, by a gentle Decay; 

he adds, 

With a Courage undaunted may I face my last day, 

And, when I am gone, may the better Sort say, 

“In the Morning when sober, in the Evening when mellow. 

He’s gone, and has not left behind him his Fellow; 

For he governed his Passions, &c.*’ 

But what signifies our Wishing? Things happen, after all, as 
they will happen. I have sung that wishing Song a thousand times, 
when I was young, and now find, at Fourscore, that the three Con¬ 
traries have befallen me, being subject to the Gout and the Stone, 
and not being yet Master of all my Passions. Like the proud Girl 
in my Country, who wished and resolv’d not to marry a Parson, 
nor a Presbyterian, nor an Irishman; and at length found herself 
married to an Irish Presbyterian Parson. 

You see I have some reason to wish, that, in a future State, I may 
not only be as well as I was, but a little better. And I hope it; for 
I, too, with your Poet, trust in God, And when I observe, that 
there is great Frugality, as well as Wisdom, in His Works, since he 
has been evidently sparing both of Labour and Materials; for by 
the various wonderful Inventions of Propagation, he has provided 
for the continual peopling his World with Plants and Animals, 
without being at the Trouble of repeated new Creations; and by 
the natural Reduction of compound Substances to their original 
Elements, capable of being employ’d in new Compositions, he has 
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prevented the Necessity of creating new Matter; so that the Earth, 
Water, Air, and perhaps Fire, which being compounded from 
Wood, do, when the Wood is dissolved, return, and again become 
Air, Earth, Fire and Water; I say, that, when I see nothing anni¬ 
hilated, and not even a Drop of Water wasted, I cannot suspect the 
Annihilation of Souls, or believe, that he will suffer the daily Waste 
of Millions of Minds ready made that now exist, and put himself 
to the continual Trouble of making new ones. Thus finding my¬ 
self to exist in the World, I believe I shall, in some Shape or other, 
always exist; and, with all the inconveniences human Life is liable 
to, 1 shall not object to a new Edition of mine; hoping, however, 
that the Errata of the last may be corrected. . . . 


[To George Whatley] 


B. Franklin 


Bacheller, Irving, “An Unspanked Generation,” Century, 112:348, July, 
1926. 

Cicero, On Old Age (Everyman’s). 

Hazlitt, Wm., “A Farewell to Essay-Writing,” Winterslow (World’s 
Classics). 

-“On the Fear of Death,” Table Tali{ (Everyman’s; World’s Clas¬ 
sics). 

Jordan, R., “Myself, When Old,” Harpers, 168:570, Apr., 1934. 
Nevinson, H. W., “A League of Age,” Golden Bool{, 19:618, May, 1934. 
Shaw, Roger, “Down with Youth!”, Golden Bool{, 21:155, Feb., 1935. 
White, E. B., “Obituary,” Every Day Is Saturday, 1934, p. 241. 
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Robert E. Lee, the noblest failure this country 
has ever known, believed that “human virtue 
should be equal to human calamity,” and was 
a living proof that it could be. After the war 
when he was made President of the college 
that is now Washington and Lee (accepting 
the position only after making sure that his 
presence “would do the institution no harm”), 
a college sophomore was called before him 
and warned in a kindly manner that he must 
show more industry and interest, or he would 
inevitably be a failure. “But, General, you 
were a failure,” replied the young man with 
the incredible brass of a sophomore. “Let us 
hope,” replied Lee, “that you may be more 
fortunate than I.” In the words of Gamaliel 
Bradford, “literature can add nothing to that.” 
—William McCann 



A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 


JOHN EARLE (1600 P- 1665 ) 


“John Earle was distinguished at Oxford and rose to Bishop of 
Salisbury. ‘He was very dear to the Lord Falkland,’ says Claren¬ 
don, and the words are perhaps a sufficient tribute. And one can 
believe Clarendon’s statement that ‘he was amongst the few'excel- 
lent men who never had, nor ever could have an enemy, but ;s|lich ^ 
a one who was an enemy to all learning and virtue, and therii6Sife| 
would never make himself known.* Earle’s Microcosmography 
... is the most agreeable to modern taste among all the character- 
books. His wit is a sauce, not a meal; his satire is not a constant 
crackle, but cuts deep. . . . Earle sees more in average human be¬ 
ings, in trivial incidents, than objects for attack or contempt.”— 
Moore and Bush in English Prose, 1600-1660 


(See reading lists for Sir Thomas Overbury, p. 22.) 

★ ★ ★ 

I S one that comes there to wear a gown, and to say hereafter he 
has been at the university. His father sent him thither because 
he heard there were the best fencing and dancing schools; from 
these he has his education, from his tutor the oversight. The first 
element of his knowledge is to be shown the colleges, and initiated 
in a tavern by the way, which hereafter he will learn of himself. 
The two marks of his seniority is the bare velvet of his gown and 
his proficiency at tennis, where when he can once play a set his is 
a freshman no more. His study has commonly handsome shelves, 
his books neat silk strings, which he shows to his father’s man, and 
is loth to untie or take down for fear of misplacing. Upon foul 
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days for recreation he retires thither and looks over the pretty book 
his tutor reads to him, which is commonly some short history, or a 
piece of Euphormio; for which his tutor gives him money to spend 
next day. His main loitering is at the library where he studies 
arms and books of honor, and turns a gentleman-critic in pedigrees. 
Of all things he endures not to be mistaken for a scholar, and hates 
a black suit though it be of satin. His companion is ordinarily 
some stale fellow, that has been notorious for an ingle to gold hat¬ 
bands, whom he admires at first, afterward scorns. If he have 
spirit or wit he may light of better company, and may learn some 
flashes of wit, which may do him knight’s service in the country 
hereafter. But he is now gone to the Inns of Court, where he 
studies to forget what he learned before, his acquaintance and the 
fashion. 

Beerbohm, Max, “On Going Back to School,” More, 1899. 

Steffens, Lincoln, Autobiography, 1931, pp. 111-28. 

Stuart, James, “A Freshman at Fishbone,” Am, Mercury, 28:153, F^b., 
1933 * 

-“Five Graduates of Fishbone,” New Republic, Apr. 1934. 

Symposium, On Going to College, 1938. 

Wickham, H., “Stephen Crane at College,” Am, Meirury, 7:291, Mar., 
1926. 

Winsten, Archer, “Story in Descending Discords,” Harper's, 153:320, 
Aug., 1926. 


HARVARD COLLEGE 


HENRY ADAMS ( 1838 - 1918 ) 


Reviewing a new edition of the Education which appeared recently, 
Ralph Adams Cram said: “It is not easy to see how any man with 
Henry Adams* ancestry and inheritance, his high ideals and his 

From The Education of Henry Adams, by Henry Adams. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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sensitive and artistic soul, could have escaped disillusionment*—or 
disappointment. His brother claimed that all subsequent members 
of the family have been fatally earmarked by John Quincy Adams 
[Henry Adams’ grandfather] because of his horror, dismay, and 
disillusionment occasioned by the fact that the people of the United 
States could have chosen Andrew Jackson for the Presidency, It is 
not necessary to accept this argument to explain Henry Adams’ 
sensitiveness and his complete lack of sympathy with his world as 
he saw it going on. Adams happened to be a convinced Republican 
of Federalist lineage, as well as a very high-minded gentleman (as 
he says, of the eighteenth century, born out of due time), who saw 
the original Republic, as well as its society and its personnel, slip¬ 
ping faster and faster into an inchoate and unattractive democracy.” 


Education of Henry Adams (Modern Library; Riverside Library). 
Mont-Saint'Michel and Chartres, 1904. 

Ford, W. C. (cd.), Letters of Henry Adams, 1930. 

- Letters of Henry Adams, i8g2-igi8, 1938. 

Theron, Ward (ed.), Letters of Mrs, Henry Adams, 1936. 

Adams, J. T., The Adams Family, 1930. 

Becker, Carl, “Henry Adams Once More,” Sat, Rev, of Lit,, 9:521, Apr. 

8. 1933- 

Cram, R. A., Review of the Education, Am, Mercury, 37:244, Feb., 
1936. 

Howe, M. A. DeW., “The Elusive Henry Adams,” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
7:237, Oct. 18, 1930. 

More, P. E., “Henry Adams,” Shelburne Essays, XI, 1921. 

Simonds, K., Review of the Letters, 1892-1^18, Sat. Rev. of Lit,, Vol. 18, 
No. 20, p. 5, Sept. 10, 1938. 

★ ★ ★ 

O NE day in June, 1854, young Adams walked for the last 
I time down the steps of Mr. Dixwell’s school in Boylston 
Place, and felt no sensation but one of unqualified joy that 
this experience was ended. Never before or afterwards in his life 
did he close a period so long as four years without some sensation 
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of los$--$otne sentiment of habit—but school was what in after life 
he commonly heard his friends denounce as an intolerable bore. 
He was born too old for it. The same thing could be said of most 
New England boys. Mentally they never were boys. Their edu¬ 
cation as men should have begun at ten years old. They were fully 
five years more mature than the English or European boy for whom 
schools were made. For the purposes of future advancement, as 
afterwards appeared, these first six years of a possible education 
were wasted in doing imperfectly what might have been done per¬ 
fectly in one, and in any case would have had small value. The 
next regular step was Harvard College. He was more than glad to 
go. For generation after generation, Adamses and Brookses and 
Boylstons and Gorhams had gone to Harvard College, and although 
none of them, as far as known, had ever done any good there, or 
thought himself the better for it, custom, social ties, convenience, 
and, above all, economy, kept each generation in the track. Any 
other education would have required a serious effort, but no one 
took Harvard College seriously. All went there because their 
friends went there, and the College was their ideal of social self- 
respect. 

Harvard College, as far as it educated at all, was a mild and lib¬ 
eral school, which sent young men into the world with all they 
needed to make respectable citizens, and something of what they 
wanted to make useful ones. Leaders of men it never tried to 
make. Its ideals were altogether different. The Unitarian clergy 
had given to the College a character of moderation, balance, judg¬ 
ment, restraint, what the French called mesure; excellent traits, 
which the College attained with singular success, so that its gradu¬ 
ates could commonly be recognized by the stamp, but such a type 
of character rarely lent itself to autobiography. In effect, the school 
created a type but not a will. Four year of Harvard College, if 
successful, resulted in an autobiographical blank, a mind on which 
only a water-mark had been stamped 

The stamp, as such things went, was a good one. The chief 
wonder of education is that it docs not ruin everybody concerned 
in it, teachers and taught. Sometimes in after life, Adams debated 
whether in fact it had not ruined him and most of his companions. 
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but, disappointment apart, Harvard College was probably less hurt¬ 
ful than any other university then in existence. It taught little, and 
that litde ill, but it left the mind open, free from bias, ignorant of 
facts, but docile. The graduate had few strong prejudices. He 
knew little, but his mind remained supple, ready to receive knowl¬ 
edge. 

What caused the boy most disappointment was the little he got 
from his mates. Speaking exactly, he got less than nothing, a result 
common enough in education. Yet the College Catalogue for the 
years 1854 to 1861 shows a list of names rather distinguished in their 
time. Alexander Agassiz and Phillips Brooks led it; H. H. Rich¬ 
ardson and O. W. Holmes helped to close it. As a rule the iiiost 
promising of all die early, and never get their names into a Diction¬ 
ary of Contemporaries, which seems to be the only popular standard 
of success, ^any died in the war/ Adams knew them all, more 
or less; he felt as much regard, and quite as much respect for them 
then, as he did after they won great names and were objects of a 
vastly wider respect; but, as help towards education, he got nothing 
whatever from them or they from him until long after they had 
left college. Possibly the fault was his, but one would like to know 
how many others shared it. Accident counts for much in compan¬ 
ionship as in marriage. Life offers perhaps only a score of possible 
companions, and it is mere chance whether they meet as early as 
school or college, but it is more than a chance that boys brought 
up together under like conditions have nothing to give each 
other. The Class of 1858, to which Henry Adams belonged, was a 
typical collection of young New Englanders, quietly penetrating 
and aggressively commonplace; free from meannesses, jealousies, 
intrigues, enthusiasms, and passions; not exceptionally quick; not 
consciously sceptical; singularly indifferent to display, artifice, florid 
expression, but not hostile to it when it amused them; distrustful 
of themselves, but little disposed to trust any one else; with not 
much humor of their own, but full of readiness to enjoy the humor 
of others; negative to a degree that in the long run became positive 
and triumphant. Not harsh in manners or judgment, rather liberal 
and open-minded, they were still as a body the most formidable 
critics one would care to meet^ in a long life exposed to criticism. 
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They never flattered, seldom praised; free from vanity, they were 
not intolerant of it; but they were objectiveness itself; their attitude 
was a law of nature; their judgment beyond appeal, not an act 
either of intellect or emotion or of will, but a sort of gravitation. 

This was Harvard College incarnate, but even for Harvard Col¬ 
lege, the Class of 1858 was somewhat extreme. Of unity this band 
of nearly one hundred young men had no keen sense, but they had 
equally little energy of repulsion. They were pleasant to live with, 
and above the average of students—German, French, English, or 
what not—but chiefly because each individual appeared satisBed to 
stand alone. It seemed a sign of force; yet to stand alone is quite 
natural when one has no passions; still easier when one has no 
pains. 

Into this unusually dissolvent medium, chance insisted on enlarg¬ 
ing Henry Adams’s education by tossing a trio of Virginians as 
little fitted for it as Sioux Indians to a treadmill. By some further 
affinity, these three outsiders fell into relation with the Bostonians 
among whom Adams as a schoolboy belonged, and in the end with 
Adams himself, although they and he knew well how thin an edge 
of friendship separated them in 1856 from mortal enmity. One of 
the Virginians was the son of Colonel Robert E. Lee, of the Second 
United States Cavalry; the two others who seemed instinctively to 
form a staff for Lee, were town-Virginians from Petersburg. A 
fourth outsider came from Cincinnati and was half Kentuckian, 
N. L. Anderson, Longworth on the mother’s side. For the first 
time Adams’s education brought him in contact with new types 
and taught him their values. He saw the New England type 
measure itself with another, and he was part of the process. 

Lee, known through life as “Roony,” was a Virginian of the 
eighteenth century, much as Henry Adams was a Bostonian of the 
same age. Roony Lee had changed little from the type of his 
grandfather. Light Horse Harry. Tall, largely built, handsome, 
genial, with liberal Virginian openness towards ail he liked, he had 
also the Virginian habit of command and took leadership as his nat¬ 
ural habiL No one cared to contest it. None of the New Eng¬ 
landers wanted command. For a year, at least, Lee was the most 
popular and prominent young man in his class, but then seemed 
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slowly to drop into the background. The habit of conunand was 
not enough, and the Virginian had little else. He was simple be¬ 
yond analysis; so simple that even the simple New England student 
could not realize him. No one knew enough to know how igno¬ 
rant he was; how childlike; how helpless before the relative com¬ 
plexity of a school. As an animal, the Southerner seemed to have 
every advantage, but even as an animal he steadily lost ground. 

The lesson in education was vital to these young men, who, 
within ten years, killed each other by scores in the act of testing 
their college conclusions. Strictly, the Southerner had no mind; he 
had temperament. He was not a scholar; he had no intellectual 
training; he could not analyze an idea, and he could not even con¬ 
ceive of admitting two; but in life one could get along very well 
without ideas, if one had only the social instinct. Dozens of emi¬ 
nent statesmen were men of Lee’s type, and maintained themselves 
well enough in the legislature, but college was a sharper test. The 
Virginian was weak in vice itself, though the Bostonian was hardly 
a master of crime. The habits of neither were good; both were apt 
to drink hard and to live low lives; but the Bostonian suffered less 
than the Virginian. Commonly the Bostonian would take some 
care of himself even in his worst stages, while the Virginian be¬ 
came quarrelsome and dangerous. When a Virginian had brooded 
a few days over an imaginary grief and substantial whiskey, none 
of his Northern friends could be sure that he might not be waiting, 
round the corner, with a knife or pistol, to revenge insult by the 
dry light of delirium tremens; and when things reached this condi¬ 
tion, Lee had to exhaust his authority over his own staff. Lee was 
a gentleman of the old school, and, as every one knows, gentlemen 
of the old school drank almost as much as gentlemen of the new 
school; but this was not his trouble. He was sober even in the 
excessive violence of political feeling in those years; he kept his 
temper and his friends under control. 

Adams liked the Virginians. No one was more obnoxious to 
them, by name and prejudice; yet their friendship was unbroken 
and even warm. At a moment when the immediate future posed 
no problem in education so vital as the relative energy and endi;!^.^ 
ance of North and South, this momentary contact with Southerly 
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character was a sort of education for its own sake; but this was not 
all. No doubt the self-esteem of the Yankee, which tended natu¬ 
rally to self-distrust, was flattered by gaining the slow conviction 
that the Southerner, with his slave-owning limitations, was as little 
fit to succeed in the struggle of modern life as though he were still 
a maker of stone axes, living in caves, and hunting the bos primi- 
genius, and that every quality in which he was strong, made him 
weaker; but Adams had begun to fear that even in this respect one 
eighteenth-century type might not differ deeply from another. 
Roony Lee had changed little from the Virginian of a century be¬ 
fore; but Adams was himself a good deal nearer the type of his 
great-grandfather than to that of a railway superintendent. He was 
little more fit than the Virginians to deal with a future America 
which showed no fancy for the past. Already Northern society 
betrayed a preference for economists over diplomats or soldiers— 
one might even call it a jealousy—against which xtwo eighteenth- 
century types had little chance to live, and which- they had in 
common to fear. 

Nothing short of this curious sympathy could have brought into 
close relations two young men so hostile as Roony Lee and Henry 
Adams, but the chief difference between them as collegians con¬ 
sisted only in their difference of scholarship: Lee was a total failure; 
Adams a partial one. Both failed, but Lee felt his failure more 
sensibly, so that he gladly seized the chance of escape by accepting 
a commission offered him by General Winfield Scott in the force 
then being organized against the Mormons. He asked Adams to 
write his letter of acceptance, which flattered Adams’s vanity more 
than any Northern compliment could do, because, in days of violent 
political bitterness, it showed a certain amount of good temper. 
The diplomat felt his profession. 

If the student got little from his mates, he got little more from 
his masters. The four years passed at college were, for his pur¬ 
poses, wasted. Harvard College was a good school, but at bottom 
what the boy disliked most was any school at all. He did not want 
to be one in a hundred—one per cent of an education. He regarded 
himself as the only person for whom his education had value, and 
he wanted the whole of it. He got barely half of an average. Long 
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afterwards, when the devious path of life led him back to teach in 
his turn what no student naturally cared or needed to know, he 
diverted some dreary hours of faculty-meetings by looking up his 
record in the class-lists, and found himself graded precisely in the 
middle. In the one branch he most needed—mathematics—barring 
the few first scholars, failure was so nearly universal that no at¬ 
tempt at grading could have had value, and whether he stood for¬ 
tieth or ninetieth must have been an accident or the personal favor 
of the professor. Here his education failed lamentably. At best he 
could never have been a mathematician; at worst he would never 
have cared to be one; but he needed to read mathematics, like any 
other universal language, and he never reached the alphabet. 

Beyond two or three Greek plays, the student got nothing from 
the ancient languages. Beyond some incoherent theories of free- 
trade and protection, he got little from Political Economy. He 
could not afterwards remember to have heard the name of Karl 
Marx mentioned, or the title of “Capital.” He was equally ignorant 
of Auguste Comte. These were the two writers of his time who 
most influenced its thought. The bit of practical teaching he after¬ 
wards reviewed with most curiosity was the course in Chemistry, 
which taught him a number of theories that befogged his mind for 
a lifetime. The only teaching that appealed to his imagination was 
a course of lectures by Louis Agassiz on the Glacial Period and 
Palaeontology, which had more influence on his curiosity than the 
rest of the college instruction altogether. The entire work of the 
four years could have been easily put into the work of any four 
months in after life. 

Harvard College was a negative force, and negative forces have 
value. Slowly it weakened the violent political bias of childhood, 
not by putting interests in its place, but by mental habits which 
had no bias at all. It would also have weakened the literary bias, 
if Adams had been capable of finding other amusement, but the 
climate kept him steady to desultory and useless reading, till he 
had run through libraries of volumes which he forgot even to their 
title-pages. Rather by instinct than by guidance, he turned to writ¬ 
ing, and his professors or tutors occasionally gave his English com¬ 
position a hesitating approval; but in that branch, as in all the rest, 
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even when he made a long struggle for recognition, he never con¬ 
vinced his teachers that his abilities, at their best, warranted placing 
him on the rank-list, among the first third of his class. Instructors 
generally reach a fairly accurate gauge of their scholars’ powers. 
Henry Adams himself held the opinion that his instructors were 
very nearly right, and when he became a professor in his turn, and 
made mortifying mistakes in ranking his scholars, he still obsti¬ 
nately insisted that on the whole, he was not far wrong. Student 
or professor, he accepted the negative standard because it was the 
standard of the school. 

He never knew what other students thought of it, or what they 
thought they gained from it; nor would their opinion have much 
affected his. From the first, he wanted to be done with it, and 
stood watching vaguely for a path and a direction. The world out¬ 
side seemed large, but the paths that led into it were not many and 
lay mostly through Boston, where he did not want to go. As it 
happened, by pure chance, the first door of escape that seemed to 
offer a hope led into Germany, and James Russell Lowell opened it. 

Lowell, on succeeding Longfellow as Professor of Belles-Lettres, 
had duly gone to Germany, and had brought back whatever he 
found to bring. The literary world then agreed that truth survived 
in Germany alone, and Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Renan, Emerson, 
with scores of popular followers, taught the German faith. The 
literary world had revolted against the yoke of coming capitalism— 
its money-lenders, its bank directors, and its railway magnates. 
Thackeray and Dickens followed Balzac in scratching and biting 
the unfortunate middle class with savage ill-temper, much as the 
middle class had scratched and bitten the Church and Court for a 
hundred years before. The middle class had the power, and held 
its coal and iron well in hand, but the satirists and idealists seized 
the press, and as they were agreed that the Second Empire was a 
disgrace to France and a danger to England, they turned to Ger¬ 
many because at that moment Germany was neither economical 
nor military, and a hundred years behind western Europe in the 
simplicity of its standard. German thought, method, honesty, and 
even taste, became the standards of scholarship. Goethe was raised 
to the rank of Shakespeare—Kant ranked as a law-giver above 
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Plato. All serious scholars were obliged to become German, for 
German thought was revolutionizing criticism. Lowell had fol¬ 
lowed the rest, not very enthusiastically, but with sufficient convic¬ 
tion, and invited his scholars to join him. Adams was glad to 
accept the invitation, rather for the sake of cultivating Lowell than 
Germany, but still in perfect good faith. It was the first serious 
attempt he had made to direct his own education, and he was sure 
of getting some education out of it; not perhaps anything that he 
expected, but at least a path. 

Singularly circuitous and excessively wasteful of energy the path 
proved to be, but the student could never see what other was open 
to him. He could have done no better had he foreseen every stage 
of his coming life, and he would probably have done worse. The 
preliminary step was pure gain. James Russell Lowell had brought 
back from Germany the only new and valuable part of its universi¬ 
ties, the habit of allowing students to read with him privately in 
his study. Adams asked the privilege, and used it to read a little, 
and to talk a great deal, for the personal contact pleased and flat¬ 
tered him, as that of older men ought to flatter and please the 
young even when they altogether exaggerate its value. Lowell was 
a new element in the boy’s life. As practical a New Englander as 
any, he leaned towards the Concord faith rather than towards 
Boston where he properly belonged; for Concord, in the dark days 
of 1856, glowed with pure light. Adams approached it in much 
the same spirit as he would have entered a Gothic Cathedral, for he 
well knew that the priests regarded him as only a worm. To the 
Concord Church all Adamses were minds of dust and emptiness, 
devoid of feeling, poetry or imagination; little higher than the com¬ 
mon scourings of State Street; politicians of doubtful honesty; na¬ 
tures of narrow scope; and already, at eighteen years old, Henry 
had begun to feel uncertainty about so many matters more impor¬ 
tant than Adamses that his mind rebelled against no discipline 
merely personal, and he was ready to admit his unworthiness if 
only he might penetrate the shrine. The influence of Harvard 
College was beginning to have its effect. He was slipping away 
from fixed principles; from Mount Vernon Street; from Quincy; 
from the eighteenth century; and his first steps led toward Concord. 
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He never reached Concord, and to Concord Church he, like the 
rest of mankind who accepted a material universe, remained always 
an insect, or something much lower—a man. It was surely no 
fault of his that the universe seemed to him real; perhaps—as Mr. 
Emerson justly said—it was so; in spite of the long-continued 
effort of a lifetime, he perpetually fell back into the heresy that if 
anything universal was unreal, it was himself and not the appear¬ 
ances; it was the poet and not the banker; it was his own thought, 
not the thing that moved it. He did not lack the wish to be tran¬ 
scendental. Concord seemed to him, at one time, more real than 
Quincy; yet in truth Russell Lowell was as little transcendental as 
Beacon Street. From him the boy got no revolutionary thought 
whatever—objective or subjective as they used to call it—but he got 
good-humored encouragement to do what amused him, which con¬ 
sisted in passing two years in Europe after finishing the four years 
of Cambridge. 

The result seemed small in proportion to the effort, but it was the 
only positive result he could ever trace to the influence of Harvard 
College, and he had grave doubts whether Harvard College influ¬ 
enced even that. Negative results in plenty he could trace, but he 
tended towards negation on his own account, as one side of the 
New England mind had always done, and even there he could 
never feel sure that Harvard College had more than reflected a 
weakness. In his opinion the education was not serious, but in 
truth hardly any Boston student took it seriously, and none of them 
seemed sure that President Walker himself, or President Felton 
after him, took it more seriously than the students. For them all, 
the college offered chiefly advantages vulgarly called social, rather 
than mental. 

Unluckily for this particular boy, social advantages were his only 
capital in life. Of money he had not much, of mind not more, but 
he could be quite certain that, barring his own faults, his social 
position would never be questioned. What he needed was a career 
in which social position had value. Never in his life would he have 
to explain who he was; never would he have need of acquaintance 
to strengthen his social standing; but he needed greatly some one 
to show him how to use the acquaintance he cared to make* He 
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made no acquaintance in college which proved to have the smallest 
use in after life. All his Boston friends he knew before, or would 
have known in any case, and contact of Bostonian with Bostonian 
was the last education these young men needed. Cordial and inti¬ 
mate as their college relations were, they all flew off in different 
directions the moment they took their degrees. Harvard College 
remained a tie, indeed, but a tie little stronger than Beacon Street 
and not so strong as State Street. Strangers might perhaps gain 
something from the college if they were hard pressed for social 
connections. A student like H. H. Richardson, who came from far 
away New Orleans, and had his career before him to chase rather 
than to guide, might make valuable friendships at college. Cer¬ 
tainly Adams made no acquaintance there that he valued in after 
life so much as Richardson, but still more certainly the college rela¬ 
tion had little to do with the later friendship. Life is a narrow 
valley, and the roads run close together. Adams would have at¬ 
tached himself to Richardson in any case, as he attached himself to 
John LaFarge or Augustus St. Gaudens or Clarence King or John 
Hay, none of whom were at Harvard College. The valley of life 
grew more and more narrow with years, and certain men with 
common tastes were bound to come together. Adams knew only 
that he would have felt himself on a more equal footing with them 
had he been less ignorant, and had he not thrown away ten years 
of early life in acquiring what he might have acquired in one. 

Socially or intellectually, the college was for him negative and 
in some ways mischievous. The most tolerant man of the world 
could not see good in the lower habits of the students, but the vices 
were less harmful than the virtues. The habit of drinking—though 
the mere recollection of it made him doubt his own veracity, so 
fantastic it seemed in later life—^may have done no great or perma¬ 
nent harm; but the habit of looking at life as a social relation—an 
affair of society—did no good. It cultivated a weakness which 
needed no cultivation. If it had helped to make men of the world, 
or give the manners and instincts of any profession—such as temper, 
patience, courtesy, or a faculty of profiting by the social defects of 
opponents—it would have been education better worth having than 
mathematics or languages; but so far as it helped to make anything, 
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it helped only to make the college standard permanent through life. 
The Bostonian educated at Harvard College remained a collegian, 
if he stuck only to what the college gave him. If parents went on, 
generation after generation, sending their children to Harvard Col¬ 
lege for the sake of its social advantages, they perpetuated an in¬ 
ferior social type, quite as ill-fitted as the Oxford type for success in 
the next generation. 

Luckily the old social standard of the college, as President Walker 
or James Russell Lowell still showed it, was admirable, and if it 
had little practical value or personal influence on the mass of stu¬ 
dents, at least it preserved the tradition for those who liked it. The 
Harvard graduate was neither American nor European, nor even 
wholly Yankee; his admirers were few, and his critics many; per¬ 
haps his worst weakness was his self-criticism and self-conscious¬ 
ness; but his ambitions, social or intellectual, were not necessarily 
cheap even though they might be negative. Afraid of serious risks, 
and still more afraid of personal ridicule, he seldom made a great 
failure of life, and nearly always led a life more or less worth living. 
So Henry Adams, well aware that he could not succeed as a 
scholar, and finding his social position beyond improvement or 
need of effort, betook himself to the single ambition which other¬ 
wise would scarcely have seemed a true outcome of the college, 
though it was the last remnant of the old Unitarian supremacy. 
He took to the pen. He wrote. 

The College Magazine printed his work, and the College Soci¬ 
eties listened to his addresses. Lavish of praise the readers were 
not; the audiences, too, listened in silence; but this was all the 
encouragement any Harvard collegian had a reasonable hope to 
receive; grave silence was a form of patience that meant possible 
future acceptance; and Henry Adams went on writing. No one 
cared enough to criticise, except himself who soon began to suffer 
from reaching his own limits. He found that he could not be this 
—or that—or the other; always precisely the things he wanted to 
be. He had not wit or scope or force. Judges always ranked him 
beneath a rival, if he had any; and he believed the judges were 
right. His work seemed to him thin, commonplace, feeble. At 
times he felt his own weakness so fatally that he could not go on; 
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when he had nothing to say, he could not say it, and he found that 
he had very little to say at best. Much that he then wrote must be 
still in existence in print or manuscript, though he never cared to 
see it again, for he felt no doubt that it was in reality just what he 
thought it. At best it showed only a feeling for form; an instinct 
of exclusion. Nothing shocked—not even its weakness. 

Inevitably an effort leads to an ambition—creates it—and at that 
time the ambition of the literary student, which almost took place 
of the regular prizes of scholarship, was that of being chosen as the 
representative of his class—the Class Orator—at the close of their 
course. This was political as well as literary success, and precisely 
the sort of eighteenth-century combination that fascinated an 
eighteenth-century boy. The idea lurked in his mind, at first as a 
dream, in no way serious or even possible, for he stood outside the 
number of what were known as popular men. Year by year, his 
position seemed to improve, or perhaps his rivals disappeared, until 
at last, to his own great astonishment, he found himself a candidate. 
The habits of the college permitted no active candidacy; he and his 
rivals had not a word to say for or against themselves, and he was 
never even consulted on the subject; he was not present at any of 
the proceedings, and how it happened he never could quite divine, 
but it did happen, that one evening on returning from Boston he 
received notice of his election, after a very close contest, as Class 
Orator over the head of the first scholar, who was undoubtedly a 
better orator and a more popular man. In politics the success of the 
poorer candidate is common enough, and Henry Adams was a fairly 
trained politician, but he never understood how he managed to 
defeat not only a more capable but a more popular rival. 

To him the election seemed a miracle. This was no mock- 
modesty; his head was as clear as ever it was in an indifferent can¬ 
vass, and he knew his rivals and their following as well as he knew 
himself. What he did not know, even after four years of education, 
was Harvard College. What he could never measure was the be¬ 
wildering impersonality of the men, who, at twenty years old, 
seemed to set no value either on official or personal standards. Here 
were nearly a hundred young men who had lived together inti¬ 
mately during four of the most impressionable years of life, and 
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who, not only once but again and again, in different ways, delib¬ 
erately, seriously, dispassionately, chose as their representatives pre¬ 
cisely those of their companions who seemed least to represent them. 
As far as these Orators and Marshals had any position at all in a 
collegiate sense, it was that of indifference to the college. Henry 
Adams never professed the smallest faith in universities of any 
kind, either as boy or man, nor had he the faintest admiration for 
the university graduate, either in Europe or in America; as a col¬ 
legian he was only known apart from his fellows by his habit of 
standing outside the college; and yet the singular fact remained 
that this commonplace body of young men chose him repeatedly to 
express his and their commonplaces. Secretly, of course, the suc¬ 
cessful candidate flattered himself—and them—with the hope that 
they might perhaps not be so commonplace as they thought them¬ 
selves; but this was only another proof that all were identical. They 
saw in him a representative—the kind of representative they wanted 
—and he saw in them the most formidable array of judges he could 
ever meet, like so many mirrors of himself, an infinite reflection of 
his own shortcomings. 

All the same, the choice was flattering; so flattering that it actu¬ 
ally shocked his vanity; and would have shocked it more, if possible, 
had he known that it was to be the only flattery of the sort he was 
ever to receive. The function of Class Day was, in the eyes of nine- 
tenths of the students, altogether the most important of the college, 
and the figure of the Orator was the most conspicuous in the func¬ 
tion. Unlike the Orators at regular Commencements, the Class Day 
Orator stood alone, or had only the Poet for rival. Crowded into 
the large church, the students, their families, friends, aunts, uncles 
and chaperones, attended all the girls of sixteen or twenty who 
wanted to show their summer dresses or fresh complexions, and 
there, for an hour or two, in a heat that might have melted bronze, 
they listened to an Orator and a Poet in clergyman’s gowns, reciting 
such platitudes as their own experience and their mild censors per¬ 
mitted them to utter. What Henry Adams said in his Qass Oration 
of 1858 he soon forgot to the last word, nor had it the least value 
for education; but he naturally remembered what was said of it. 
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He remembered especially one of his eminent uncles or relations 
remarking that, as the work of so young a man, the oration was 
singularly wanting in enthusiasm. The young man—always in 
search of education—asked himself whether, setting rhetoric aside, 
this absence of enthusiasm was a defect or a merit, since, in cither 
case, it was all that Harvard College taught, and all that the hun¬ 
dred young men, whom he was trying to represent, expressed. An¬ 
other comment threw more light on the effect of the college educa¬ 
tion. One of the elderly gentlemen noticed the orator’s “perfect 
self-possession.” Self-possession indeed! If Harvard College gave 
nothing else, it gave calm. For four years each student had been 
obliged to figure daily before dozens of young men who knew each 
other to the last fibre. One had done little but read papers to Soci¬ 
eties, or act comedy in the Hasty Pudding, not to speak of all sorts 
of regular exercises, and no audience in future life would ever be so 
intimately and terribly intelligent as these. Three-fourths of the 
graduates would rather have addressed the Council of Trent or 
the British Parliament than have acted Sir Anthony Absolute or 
Dr. Ollapod before a gala audience of the Hasty Pudding. Self- 
possession was the strongest part of Harvard College, which cer¬ 
tainly taught men to stand alone, so that nothing seemed stranger to 
its graduates than the paroxysms of terror before the public which 
often overcame the graduates of European universities. Whether 
this was, or was not, education, Henry Adams never knew. He 
was ready to stand up before any audience in America or Europe, 
with nerves rather steadier for the excitement, but whether he should 
ever have anything to say, remained to be proved. As yet he knew 
nothing. Education had not begun. 
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it if it 

I T is registration day in a hundred colleges, and the educators 
welcome back their charges with manly emotion. Good will 
reigns on the campus. We are gay but not too gay. 

But in the evening, the beard-waggers in their faculty clubs recall 
certain incidents of the past scholastic year. Last spring, as you 
remember, a grim band of students gathered on the Columbia 
campus to protest against the dropping of an instructor who held 
advanced views on economics and attendance. Diego Rivera, the 
painter, was called in as an expert in university administration. 
His speech, in French, roused the mob to a frenzy, surely a signal 
tribute to the Columbia University Department of French. The 
athletes, with the interesting toryism of athletes, opposed the prot- 
estants; and blood was actually spilled on the Columbia campus, 
being drawn from two or three provocative noses. 

At Cornell, a sophomore stood up at an, unauthorized meeting of 
the city’s unemployed. He said, “Friends, come a little closer—” 

From The NfW Yorker, Reprinted by permission, 
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and was immediately arrested for making a speech in favor of Com¬ 
munism. At the College of the City of New York, the president on 
one occasion cleft a passage through an ugly group of undergradu¬ 
ates with his umbrella. At Harvard, there was a collision between 
the students and the police. And here and there throughout the 
country, the young scholars arc apt to get out of hand, ranging the 
streets, kicking over the citizens’ ashcans, and ramming their way 
into moving-picture theatres. 

Administrators and editorial-writers, deploring the misdeeds of 
lawless youth, ascribe the new mood of violence to Communist 
propaganda, the collapse of parental authority, postwar psychoses, 
and prohibition. 

But just a moment! Is rowdiness, then, a new development of 
our disintegrating world? Well, if rowdincss may be defined as 
arson, grand larceny, rioting, and homicide, no. 

In the lusty youth of this republic, only the law of the jungle 
ruled, it would seem, in classroom and on campus. Dr. Andrew D, 
White, President of Cornell University, Ambassador to Germany 
and Russia, and a famous historian, said: “I myself saw at [Hobart] 
College one professor, an excellent clergyman, driven out of a room 
through the panel of a dexjr, with books, boots, and spittoons thrown 
at his head, and I saw, more than once, snowballs and bottles hurled 
at the head of the highly respected president of the college, whom 
I also saw, at another time, locked in his lecture room and forced to 
escape from a window by a ladder lowered from the second story.” 

During the long hours in class, the students would idly while 
away the time by throwing spitballs, chalk, and various minor mis¬ 
siles at their instructor. “Dr. Ware commences his lectures to the 
freshman class (two in number) on Wednesday,” wrote President 
Edward Everett of Harvard in 1846. “It is necessary I understand 
to send in a proctor to protect the Professor from being pelted with 
chestnuts.” A Bowdoin student who threw sulphuric acid on the 
face and clothes of his professor was expelled. He felt this punish¬ 
ment for?^a burst of high spirits so keenly that the college took pity 
on him and restored him to good standing, so that he might have 
the right to enter another college. 
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The teachers bore the student attacks with philosophy, consider¬ 
ing them a trade risk of their profession. One distinguished scholar 
in the University of Virginia did indeed shoot a student in the class¬ 
room, excusing himself on the ground that he feared for his own 
life. But in general the professors recognized that to return the 
bombardment of their pupils would be both undignified and unwise. 

Outside the classroom, the teachers had little peace. Usually they 
lived on the campus or in the dormitories, apparently so that the 
boys could have their fun ready to hand. ‘The entries nightly re¬ 
sound with crashing of bottles and the hoarse rumbling of wood 
and stones,” recorded a Brown senior of 1798. It was the part of wis¬ 
dom not to interfere, but to let the red-hot cannon balls roll through 
the halls, to allow the stoves to be thrown crashing down the stair 
wells. At Cornell, some sophomores attempted to break up a fresh¬ 
man banquet and annihilate the freshman class by pumping the 
dining-room full of chlorine gas. But the sophomores* auger missed 
the banquet room and entered the kitchen. A cook dropped dead 
and several others were overcome. No wonder President Edward 
Everett of Harvard wrote to his brother: “I am fighting wild beasts 
in this my new Ephesus; where, however, I shall stay till all are 
satisfied that I can stay no longer,” He stayed, in fact, just eighteen 
months, and retired, broken in health and spirit. 

Even the chapel services did not bring out the best in the boys. 
The clappers of the chapel bell were stolen as a matter of routine. 
At Brown, the students applauded or hissed the prayers. At the 
University of South Carolina, the steps to the chapel disappeared so 
regularly that the faculty members learned to combine dignity with 
agility as they mounted and descended the temporary ladder. 

The chapel belfry was, in most colleges, the favorite place to put 
cows, an especially piquant trick, since you can persuade a cow to 
go upstairs but not down; descending the stairs, she will most likely 
fall and break her legs. 

Student ebullience in the theatre makes a special subject, so vast 
that I hardly dare touch upon it. Probably the most colorful theatre 
riots took place in New Haven, where no performance was con¬ 
sidered a social success unless the hose was turned on the audience. 
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I think, however, no American theatre frolic can compare with the 
premiere of Lcmercier’s “Christophe Colonib,” at the Odeon in Paris 
in 1809. The Paris students, who have always taken their critical 
role seriously, hissed steadily, until the Paris military, whose taste 
is traditionally classical, fell on the students with sabre and bayonet. 
One killed, many wounded. 

Today the cinema, with its absence of living targets, has robbed 
collegiate theatre-going of its zest. Violence is eschewed in favor of 
running critical judgments, expressed either in words or by means 
of that derisive bilabial fricative which has largely replaced conver¬ 
sation among the undergraduates. 

Arson was no laughing matter in American colleges. The Yale 
coal yard was fired annually from 1866 on; in 1870, the blaze was 
accompanied by the smashing of the tutors’ windows, the nlutilation 
of the chapel organ, and the stealing of the Bible. At Bowdoin, 
President Allen’s house was deliberately burned in 1839. Old North, 
at Princeton, was burned three times, intentionally, it was supposed. 
President Everett of Harvard wrote to his treasurer in 1847: “A 
large bundle of straw was placed last evening within the doorway 
of my house and lighted there, producing for the moment the im¬ 
pression that the house was on fire, the alarm of fire being raised 
in the street.” And again: “In the evening, at about twenty before 
nine, I was told by my servant that University Hall was on fire. 
Found the south door burned through at the bottom and cotton 
and spirits of turpentine. ... It is quite time that the students in 
our colleges learn that they are not to commit felonies and call it 
sport. Judge White says many obliging things about the improve¬ 
ment in the tone and morals of College which has recently taken 
place. ... A meeting of the Corporation in the evening. I brought 
before them the subject of the thefts frequently committed in the 
College and the appearance of prostitutes in the College Yard. . . .” 

What with bombing, gunfire, and the occasional burning of the 
presidential mansion, the life of the college executive seems to have 
been far from enviable. It is surprising that these harried educators 
kept their sanity. Indeed, Andrew D. White tells of a college presi¬ 
dent, a doctor of divinity and later a bishop, who was railroaded 
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into an insane asylum by an elaborate student stratagem. He finally 
convinced the authorities that he was sane, and returned to his 
college, following, perhaps, some blind animal instinct. 

At Hamilton College in 1823, a cannon was dragged by night to 
the top floor of a dormitory. It was heavily charged and aimed at 
the door of a college tutor. But you know those old Revolutionary 
cannon; it missed the tutor entirely, though it blew his clothes, 
which were lying on a chair, through the wall of the building. The 
dormitory doors and windows were burst open, and fragments of 
the charge went through the roof, while others were found in the 
cellar. The culprits were never found, so the trustees, to set a 
vigorous example, discharged the president. 

There was a fair amount of dynamiting at Brown and Harvard. 
President Everett wrote: “Mr. Francis, the superintendent of public 
buildings, brought me a small vial of gunpowder found in one of 
the privies with twine and cord wound about it.” In 1838, some 
Harvard scapegraces tried to blow the roof off the library. Unde¬ 
terred by failure, they attempted to demolish the chapd. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, then a freshman, wrote in his diary: “What 
a sight the chapel presented at prayers this morning! About two 
hundred panes of glass blown up, the hands of the clock taken off, 
and the dial stove in, the front panels of the lower part of the pulpit 
removed, and all the damask between the pillars torn away.” 

However, the students commonly eschewed the bomb in favor of 
the simpler weapons. Dr. White recalls that at Yale “a tutor, who 
gave instructions to my own class, was knocked senseless on one of 
the college walks by a club in the hands of one of my classmates. . . . 
A professor in one of the most excellent universities of those days 
told me . . . that he had received a token of student ill will in the 
shape of a paving stone through his window, which narrowly 
missed the cradle of his child.” 

The Yale undergraduates were lads of spirit. In a great conflict 
between town and gown in 1854, two or three of the townies were 
wounded by pistol shots, and one was stabbed to death with a dirk. 
After the murder, the students gave three times three cheers for 
Yale, and retired to their rooms. Many of the citizens were ex- 
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tremely indignant. They broke into the churches and rang the fire 
tocsins; they seized two cannon belonging to an artillery company, 
loaded them to the muzzle with powder, chains, stones, and brick¬ 
bats, and dragged them to the college yard. Both were trained on 
the South College, and the amateur artillerymen attempted to touch 
them off, but on the way to the campus, some of the police had 
contrived to spike the guns. The townsmen were attempting to 
carry the college by storm when the mayor arrived with a strong 
force of vigilantes. His soothing words, the stout resistance from 
the dormitory, and the vigor of the police, caused the besiegers to 
fall back baffled. No one was arrested, although the name of the 
murderer is still whispered under the elms. “The general opinion 
seemed to be that the students were entirely in the right, that the 
dead man deserved his fate, and that had his slayer been discovered, 
he would have been freely acquitted,” says a Yale historian, ani¬ 
mated by the old Yale spirit. 

Four years later, there was a little trouble when the New Haven 
firemen turned their hoses on a band of students who were singing 
their college songs. The students attacked with canes, and the fire¬ 
men wielded tin trumpets and hose wrenches. When some of the 
Yale men fell, badly injured, one of the students drew his pistol 
and shot the firemen’s general. He died the following day. No 
one was incriminated by the coroner’s jury. “The general college 
sentiment rather deprecated the shooting as needless and unjustifi¬ 
able,” says the Yale historian, handsomely. 

There were two more Yale homicides. In i860, an undergraduate 
knifed a local boy in a barroom quarrel. He escaped prosecution 
by forfeiting his bail, courteously set by the judge at $2,500. And in 
1843 a tutor was stabbed to death by a sophomore, on attempting to 
interfere with some window-smashing. The sophomore, according 
to the collegiate custom, avoided trial by jumping his bail. 

The history of the University of Virginia has a certain sanguinary 
charm. In the thirties, the boys organized a military company. 
The faculty, fearing, perhaps, a student military dictatorship, ordered 
their charges to surrender their firearms. The young cadets voted: 
“Resolved, That we have our arms and intend to keep them.” This 
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was Saturday, November 12,1836. Until Sunday night, the students 
had the campus to themselves. They fired off most of their am¬ 
munition, broke into the professors’ houses, and amused themselves 
with the inmates. The hurly-burly was at length calmed by the 
arrival of the state troops. 

The faculty dismissed those students who were known or sus¬ 
pected of being the rioters, and allowed them to return to good 
scholastic standing only on the acknowledgment of error and the 
promise of reform. These terms were regarded by the Virginia 
gentlemen as humiliating. They were published by the faculty’s 
chairman, Professor John A. G. Davis, and he was regarded as per¬ 
sonally responsible. 

For several years thereafter the students celebrated the anniversary 
of the riot as a holy day in the history of student self-government. 
The celebrations reached their climax, on November 12, 1840, with 
the shooting and killing of Professor Davis. A contemporary stu¬ 
dent’s letter says: “There were only two rioters seen, who had been 
firing blank cartridges about the doors of the professors^ masked and 
disguised. The two passed freely within a few feet of the peaceful 
students, completely concealed by their disguises, when one of the 
students told them to take care, as Mr. Davis was on the watch, 
near his house. One of the two immediately walked down that 
way, loading his pistol; but, in addition to the former charge of 
powder, he was seen to put in a ball, ramming it down against the 
wall of the house as he went. Nobody at that time, however, sus¬ 
pected anything, or felt himself authorized to interfere.” 

Heedless, carefree youth! They aren’t really bad at heart, they 
are just scatterbrained; they suspect nothing when a companion 
loads his pistol with ball. 

As Professor Davis lay dying, he was asked if he knew his assail¬ 
ant’s name. He replied that he knew it perfectly well, but he re¬ 
fused to tell. A student named Simms was finally arrested and 
charged with murder. He forfeited his bail. 

Ah, well, let us not be prim about the failings of youth. Life 
ran lusty in the veins in those halcyon days of the past; and today 
it is sweet to look back on the brave world gone by, when college 
life was careless and bold, and the golden hours were filled with 
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malicious mischief, assault and battery, and homicide. The profeS- 
sors need not be so despondent about student conduct when the 
present undergraduates paint the Founder’s statue pink or kick over 
the professorial ashcans. They had better be thankful they are not 
murdered. 
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JAMES THURBER ( 1894 - ) 

James Thurber was born in Columbus, Ohio, and attended Ohio 
State University. To many American readers, James Thurber and 
E. B. White are The New Yor\er. Although neither of them has 
yet been tapped for Who's Who, it is quite generally conceded that 
both will be read (with a minimum of editorial apparatus) a hun¬ 
dred years from now. 


Is Sex Necessary?, 1929 (with E. B. White). 

Let Your Mind Alone, 1937. 

From My Life and Hard Times, by James Thurber, published by Harper & 
Brothers. Reprinted by permission. 
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Middle-Aged Man on the Flying Trapeze, 1935. 

My Life and Hard Times and The Owl in the Attic (Blue Ribbon 
Series). 

Coates, R. M., Review of My Life and Hard Times, New Republic, 
77:137, Dec. 13, 1933. 


★ ★ ★ 

1 PASSED all the other courses that I took at my University, but 
I could never pass botany. This was because all botany students 
had to spend several hours a week in a laboratory looking 
through a microscope at plant cells, and I could never see through 
a microscope. I never once saw a cell through a microscope. This 
used to enrage my instructor. He would wander around the labora¬ 
tory pleased with the progress all the students were making in 
drawing the involved and, so I am told, interesting structure of 
flower cells, until he came to me. I would just be standing there. 
“I can’t see anything,” I would say. He would begin patiently 
enough, explaining how anybody can see through a microscope, but 
he would always end up in a fury, claiming that 1 could too see 
through a microscope but just pretended that 1 couldn’t. “It takes 
away from the beauty of flowers anyway,” I used to tell him. “We 
arc not concerned with beauty in this course,” he would say. “We 
arc concerned solely with what I may call the mechanics of flars.” 
“Well,” rd say, “I can’t sec anything.” “Try it just once again,” 
he’d say, and I would put my eye to the microscope and sec nothing 
at all, except now and again a nebulous milky substancc—a phe¬ 
nomenon of maladjustment. You were supposed to sec a vivid, rest¬ 
less clockwork of sharply defined plant cells. “I sec what looks like 
a lot of milk,” I would tell him. This, he claimed, was the result 
of my not having adjusted the microscope properly, so he would 
readjust it for me, or rather for himself. And I would look again 
and see milk. 

I finally took a deferred pass, as they called it, and waited a year 
and tried again. (You had to pass one of the biological sciences or 
you couldn’t graduate.) The professor had come back from vaca- 
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tion brown as a berry, bright-eyed, and eager to explain cell struc¬ 
ture again to his classes. “Well,” he said to me, cheerily, when wc 
met in the first laboratory hour o£ the semester, “we’re going to sec 
cells this time, aren’t we?” “Yes, sir,” I said. Students to right of 
me and to left of me and in front of me were seeing cells; what’s 
more, they were quietly drawing pictures of them in their note¬ 
books. Of course, I didn’t see anything. 

“We’ll try it,” the professor said to me, grimly, “with every ad¬ 
justment of the microscope known to man. As God is my witness. 
I’ll arrange this glass so that you see cells through it or I’ll give up 
teaching. In twenty-two years of botany, I—” He cut off abruptly, 
for he was beginning to quiver all over, like Lionel Barrymore, and 
he genuinely wished to hold onto his temper; his scenes with me 
had taken a great deal out of him. 

So wc tried it with every adjustment of the microscope known to 
man. With only one of them did I see anything but blackness or 
the familiar lacteal opacity, and that time I saw, to my pleasure and 
amazement, a variegated constellation of flecks, specks, and dots. 
These I hastily drew. The instructor, noting my activity, came 
back from an adjoining desk, a smile on his lips and his eyebrows 
high in hope. He looked at my cell drawing. “What’s that?” he 
demanded, with a hint of a squeal in his voice. “That’s what I 
saw,” I said, “You didn’t, you didn’t, you didriW he screamed, 
losing control of his temper instantly, and he bent over and squinted 
into the microscope. His head snapped up. “That’s your eye!” he 
shouted. “You’ve fixed the lens so that it reflects! You’ve drawn 
your eye!” 

Another course that I didn’t like, but somehow managed to pass, 
was economics. I went to that class straight from the botany class, 
which didn’t help me any in understanding cither subject. I used, 
to get them mixed up. But not as mixed up as another student in 
my economics class, who came there direct from a physics labora¬ 
tory. He was a tackle on the football team, named Bolenciecwcz. 
At that time Ohio State 'University had one of the best football 
teams in the country, and Bolenciecwcz was one of its outstanding 
stars. In order to be eligible to play it was necessary for him to 
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keep up in his studies, a very difficult matter, for while he was not 
dumber than an ox he was not any smarter. Most of his professors 
were lenient and helped him along. None gave him more hints, 
in answering questions, or asked him simpler ones than the eco¬ 
nomics professor, a thin, timid man named Bassum. One day 
when we were on the subject of transportation and distribution, it 
came Bolenciecwcz’s turn to answer a question. “Name one means 
of transportation,” the professor said to him. No light came into 
the big tackle’s eyes. “Just any means of transportation,” said the 
professor. Bolenciecwcz sat staring at him. “That is,” pursued the 
professor, “any medium, agency, or method of going from one 
place to another.” Bolenciecwcz had the look of a man who is 
being led into a trap. “You may choose among steam, horse-drawn, 
or electrically propelled vehicles,” said the instructor. “I might 
suggest the one which we commonly take in making long journeys 
across land.” There was a profound silence in which everybody 
stirred uneasily, including Bolenciecwcz and Mr. Bassum. Mr. 
Bassum abruptly broke this silence in an amazing manner. “Choo- 
choo-choo,” he said, in a low voice, and turned instantly scarlet. 
He glanced appealingly around the room. All of us, of course, 
shared Mr. Bassum’s desire that Bolenciecwcz should stay abreast 
of the class in economics, for the Illinois game, one of the hardest 
and most important of the season, was only a week off. “Toot, toot, 
too-toooooootl” some student with a deep voice moaned, and we all 
looked encouragingly at Bolenciecwcz. Somebody else gave a fine 
imitation of a locomotive letting off steam. Mr. Bassum himself 
rounded off the little show. “EWng, dong, ding, dong,” he said, 
hopefully. Bolenciecwcz was staring at the floor now, trying to 
think, his great brow furrowed, his huge hands rubbing together, 
his face red. 

“How did you come to college this year, Mr. Bolenciecwcz.?” 
asked the professor. "Chufia chuffa, chujia chuffa.” 

“M’father sent me,” said the football player. 

“What on?” asked Bassum. 

“I git an ’lowance,” said the tackle, in a low, husky voice, obvi¬ 
ously embarrassed. 
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“No, no,” said Bassum. “Name a means of transportation. What 
did you ride here on?” 

“Train,” said Bolenciccwcz. 

“Quite right,” said the professor. “Now, Mr. Nugent, will you 
tell us—?” 

If I went through anguish in botany and economics—for different 
reasons—^gymnasium work was even worse. I don’t even like to 
think about it. They wouldn’t let you play games or join in the 
exercises with your glasses on, and I couldn’t sec with mine off. 
I bumped into professors, horizontal bars, agricultural students, and 
swinging iron rings. Not being able to see, I could take it but I 
couldn’t dish it out. Also, in order to pass gymnasium (and you 
had to pass it to graduate) you had to learn to swim if you didn’t 
know how. I didn’t like the swimming pool, I didn’t like swim¬ 
ming, and I didn’t like the swimming instructor, and after all these 
years I still don’t. I never swam but I passed my gym work any¬ 
way, by having another student give my gymnasium number (978) 
and swim across the pool in my place. He was a quiet, amiable 
blond youth, Number 473, and he would have seen through a 
microscope for me if we could have got away with it, but we 
couldn’t get away with it. Another thing I didn’t like about gym¬ 
nasium work was that they made you strip the day you registered. 
It is impossible for me to be happy when I am stripped and being 
asked a lot of questions. Still, I did better than a lanky agricul¬ 
tural student who was cross-examined just before I was. They 
asked each student what college he was in—that is, whether Arts, 
Engineering, Commerce, or Agriculture. “What college are you 
in?” the instructor snapped at the youth in front of me. “Ohio 
State University,” he said promptly. 

It wasn’t that agricultural student but it was another a whole lot 
like him who decided to take up journalism, possibly on the ground 
that when farming went to hell he could fall back on newspaper 
work. He didn’t realize, of course, that that would be very much 
like falling back full-length on a kit of carpenter’s tools. Haskins 
didn’t seem cut out for journalism, being too embarrassed to talk 
to anybody and unable to use a typewriter, but the editor of the 
college paper assigned him to the cow barns, the sheep house, the 
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horse pavilion, and the animal-husbandry department generally. 
This was a genuinely big “beat,” for it took up five times as much 
ground and got ten times as great a legislative appropriation as the 
College of Liberal Arts. The agricultural student knew animals, 
but nevertheless his stories were dull and colorlessly written. He 
took all afternoon on each of them, on account of having to hunt 
for each letter on the typewriter. Once in a while he had to ask 
somebody to help him hunt. “C” and “L,” in particular, were hard 
letters for him to find. His editor finally got pretty much annoyed 
at the farmer-journalist because his pieces were so uninteresting. 
“See here, Haskins,” he snapped at him one day, “why is it we 
never have anything hot from you on the horse pavilion? Here 
we have two hundred head of horses on this campus—more than 
any other university in the Western Conference except Purdue—and 
yet you never get any real lowdown on them. Now shoot over 
to the horse barns and dig up something lively.” Haskins sham¬ 
bled out and came back in about an hour; he said he had some¬ 
thing. “Well, start it off snappily,” said the editor. * “Something 
people will read.” Haskins set to work and in a couple of hours 
brought a sheet of typewritten paper to the desk; it was a two- 
hundred-word story about some disease that had broken out among 
the horses. Its opening sentence was simple but arresting. It read: 
“Who has noticed the sores on the tops of the horses in the animal 
husbandry building?” 

Ah, college days! Are there any other days quite like them? I 
mean quite like mine? 
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ROBERT BENCHLEY ( 1889 - ) 

Robert Benchlcy is the well-known humorist, dramatic critic, and 
star of screen and radio. He was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and was graduated from Harvard in 1912. He has been managing 
editor of Vanity Fair, dramatic editor of Life, and is now The Netv 
Yor/(er*s dramatic critic. 


From Bed to Worse, 1934. 

My Ten Years in a Quandary, and How They Grew, 1936. 

Masson, T. L., “Robert C. Benchley,” Our American Humorists, 1931. 

★ ★ ★ 

T he seeker after entertainment has had a pretty thin time 
of it this month. While there has been a feverish show of 
activity in the mime-marts the net result has been perhaps 
one thrill and three laughs. The thrill was at Miss Helen Hayes’s 
performance in “Coquette” and one of the laughs can never be 
captured again, for it was furnished between the halves of the Yale- 
Harvard game and the comedian was shrouded in anonymity and 
a large coon-skin coat. Futile as it will be for you to try to get this 
laugh for yourself, I want to place it on the records and you might 
as well read about it while you have the magazine open at this 
page. 

This sterling individual performance was given by a young man 
Reprinted by permission of Robert Benchley. 
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who is probably famous by now among his Yale admirers, but 
whose name is, as yet, unknown to us commentators. I do not 
expect him to remain long unknown, however, for he has the soul 
of a great comedian. For five minutes be made fifty-five thousand 
people laugh and, what is more, his comedy was extemporaneous, 
the result of a divine afflatus which propelled him down the center 
of Soldiers’ Field in a perfect frenzy of unconscious exhibitionism, 
without which no really great comedy can be produced. 

His act was apparently the result of some slight preparation with 
a comrade beforehand with a view to disrupting the morale of the 
Harvard band. It was a beautiful thing to disrupt, for the musi¬ 
cians had marched in solid phalanx down the center of the field 
and were standing in front of the Yale cheering section in that 
utterly gratuitous gesture of sportsmanship which leads one rival to 
spell out the name of the other when the word they would like, in 
their hearts, to spell out would result in their dismissal, en masse, 
from college. 

The two young men, sensing the falsity of the sentiment, evi¬ 
dently decided to show their contempt by running helter-skelter 
through the Harvard formation. This they proceeded to do, but 
the effect was not quite as devastating as they had hoped. The 
situation called for larger and more heroic manoeuvers. And of 
the two original iconoclasts, only one had the imagination to carry 
on. His comrade either was crushed by the failure of the original 
campaign or was yanked off the field by well-wishers. At any rate, 
he left the scene and vanished into oblivion. 

It now remained for the solitary crusader in the coon-skin coat 
to defy the gods of sportsmanship and rhythm, and, as a personifi¬ 
cation of these forces, he picked on the highly efficient and dignified 
drum-major of the Harvard band. The word “Y-A-L-E” having 
been spelled out to the satisfaction of the Yale stands and all codes 
of football ethics, the musicians swung into marching formation 
again and proceeded in a symmetrical parade around the field, led 
by the band-master with a twirling baton and that majestic sang^- 
froid which only a Harvard drum-major can muster. But beside 
him, at the head of the phalanx, ran the coon-skin coat with a pair 
of twinkling feet showing underneath and a small head, surmounted 
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by a strange Civil War fatiguc-cap, bobbing up and down from out 
the collar. 

As he loped along he chatted with the drum-major in a friendly 
way, seeming oblivious of the danger he was running of being hit 
by the twirling baton. What he said, only he and the drum-major 
know, but it was obviously the conversation of a highly interested 
spectator, avid to learn the mysteries of twirling a baton. (And, 
for the Harvard drum-major it must be said that he conducted 
himself magnificently under more trying circumstances than have 
probably ever confronted a drum-major.) His remarks may have 
ranged from “Hey, let me twirl it a minute, will you, mister?” to 
“So you think you’re smart, do you? Well, let’s see you twirl it 
the other way!” Whatever they were they had no effect on the 
Harvard indifference. 

The band was now in front of the Harvard stands, where it 
stopped to play tunes of the old days when Harvard swept across 
last white lines at will and the sons of Eli were shown that Harvard 
still held sway. But the coon-skin coat knew of no such days. To 
him Harvard was a figure of fun, a toy to be played with an hour 
and then cast aside. So he led the Harvard stands in their singing— 
much to the delight of the Harvard stands. 

Now and again someone from the side-lines would draw him into 
conversation and try to point out to him that where he really 
belonged was on the other side of the field. And, with the slyness 
of a fox, he would apparently allow himself to be convinced. At 
such moments he would start on a rhythmic lope back across the 
gridiron, leading the drum-major to believe that the torture was 
over. But half-way he would pause, with perfect timing, and cup 
his car as if the strains of the Crimson music were calling him back. 
Then, overcome with the grandeur of it all, he tore back to his old 
position at the head of the band beside the drum-major, and threw 
himself into the direction of the brasses with such fervor that at 
times he seemed to be just a mass of whirring fur. 

It was not until the music had stopped that he allowed himself 
to be escorted honorably around the running-track, back to his 
mates and the blue wall of Yale banners, where he was received 
with huzzas and if there is any justice in this world, by a large “Y” 
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to wear on his sweater for the rest of his life. His hold on his 
public may be estimated by the fact that when a little later during 
the game he fell spectacularly on a ball which had rolled out of 
bounds and was escorted out of the enclosure by three Cambridge 
policemen, such a storm of protest and boo-ing arose from the 
stands on both sides of the field as has never been heard in those 
dignified precincts before. 

This may sound like merely the prank of an exuberant and some¬ 
what offensive college-boy, but mixed in it somewhere was a grand 
and noble defiance coupled with a comic sense and a feeling for 
tempo and pantomime which marked it as the outstanding theatri¬ 
cal performance of the month. 


WORKING ONE’S WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 


TABLE TALK 

★ ★ ★ 

“"W k ^ORKED Five Jobs while at College, Kentucky Legis- 
\/y X lator, 26, Dies.” 

V V Benjamin Franklin would have shaken his head 
gravely and remarked that the young man probably paid too much 
for his whistle. 

To wait on table, tend furnace, sell papers, jerk sodas and at the 
same time study toward a college degree is a life that many Ameri¬ 
cans will defend, for perverse reasons, as ambitious and deserving 
of credit. But quite bluntly it is a life both vicious and absurd, a 
life quite unworthy of a free man’s interest or devotion. Even 
Theodore Roosevelt, most strenuous of modern livers, inveighed 
against the folly of trying to work one’s way through college. His 

From Century Magazine. Reprinted by permission of D. Appleton-Century Com¬ 
pany. 
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advice to the intellectually ambitious young man was: “Take a job 
for a couple of years [remember this was written in 1928], save 
enough money to allow you to study leisurely until your funds arc 
gone, then repeat the process.” And until every impecunious stu¬ 
dent can get a fat scholarship, Roosevelt’s counsel will be the sound¬ 
est advice a young man can heed. 

College authorities know that the part-time student is a poor risk, 
and that a high per cent of undergraduate mediocrity and failure 
is due directly to the strain and worry of budgetary difficulties. 
Why not put a little frankness into the college entrance question¬ 
naire by asking, “Have you enough money to carry you through 
the rigors of one academic year? No? Have you any money at 
all? No? Then go to work and get some. We shall honor your 
persistence and good faith when you come back with enough money 
to support yourself decently for one college year.” 

Any one who has drudged through college for his board and 
room knows that under such conditions, life, study, food, youth and 
happiness are sorry myths. One job is enough for any man; two 
means a thinning-out somewhere; three means slavery, and as the 
young Kentucky legislator shows us, five can result in death. 
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1925. 

Lees, H., “Self-Help in Our Colleges,” 'New Yorker, Vol. ii, No. 42, 
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Milburn, George, “A Student in Economics,” Harper's, 166:264, Feb., 
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Munro, W. B., “Quack-Doctoring the Colleges,” Harpers, 157:478, 
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FOR ALPHA DELTA PHI 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT ( 1887 - ) 

Alexander Woollcott is the well-known essayist, dramatic critic, 
raconteur, veteran of the World War, and star of stage and radio. 
He was born in New Jersey, and is a graduate of Hamilton College, 
Class of 1909. 


While Rome Burns, 1934 (Penguin Books). 

Second Woollcott Reader, 1937. 

Woollcott Reader, 1935. 

Ferguson, Otis, Review of While Rome Burns, New Republic, 79:79, 
May 30, 1934. 

Kronenberger, L., Review of The Woollcott Reader, Nation, 141:720, 
Dec. 18, 1935. 

Walker, Stanley, Review of While Rome Burns, N, Y. Herald Tribune 
Boo\s, Vol. 10, No. 27, p. 3, Mar. ii, 1934. 

Winterich, J. T., “This Is Woollcott . , Sat. Rev. of Lit., 11:505, 
Feb. 23, 1935. 

★ ★ ★ 

I N these random notes on contemporary American life, the con¬ 
viction has been not infrequently expressed that banquets are 
bores, that he who arranges one (especially in warm weather) 
is at least a semi-public-nuisancc, and that those who attend them 
arc defectives. Yet on Labor Day in 1932 your apostate correspond¬ 
ent drove a hundred and fifty miles across the mountains through 
the holiday traffic and wedged himself panting into a dinner coat. 

From While Rome Bums, by Alexander Woollcott, copyright 1934. Reprinted by 
permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York, publishers. 
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merely to be present at such a function, whereat many speeches 
were made, including one by himself. The banquet, with Bruce 
Barton in the chair, was the wind-up of the Alpha Delta Phi Cen¬ 
tenary convention, lor it was just one hundred years since this most 
distinguished of the Greek Letter societies had been founded on 
the lovely hilltop of my own college. I was there as spokesman 
for the other Greek Letter societies. I was immensely set up by 
the assignment until it occurred to me, too late, that, after all, it 
was not they but the Alpha Delts who had appointed me, with the 
notion, perhaps, that, as a specimen of the kind of man whom the 
other crowds took in, 1 would add a relish to their dinner. 

It is an eerie experience on an evening of song and fond recol¬ 
lection to be the only Boeotian present. I knew then how George 
S. Kaufman s famous ancestor, Sir Roderick Kaufman, must have 
felt. He was the one, you may remember, who went on the cru¬ 
sades—as a spy. I had an uneasy feeling that some aged and myopic 
alumnus would give me the grip. The Alpha Delt salute is, I 
believe, no such complicated and embarrassing stranglehold as that 
with which the brethren of Sigma Phi assault each other on meet¬ 
ing. Still, I thought it best to run up my colors at once. Where¬ 
fore I explained to the famous banker on my left that I was a Theta 
Delt. “Thank God,” he exclaimed, in the manner of one already 
fed up, “I don’t have to call you brother.” I was not quite sure 
how I should take this, but he went on in a kindly way to suggest 
that I might have a reunion of my own with the waiters. “From 
your Tuskegee chapter,” he explained. Later, when some speaker 
recalled how an early and valorous Alpha Delt had once climbed 
to one of the high peaks of the world to carve the star and crescent 
in the everlasting rock, I took pleasure in reminiscing to my neigh¬ 
bor, the banker, about the night in college when some of us had 
been at great pains to etch that same insignia in the snowbank 
outside the Alpha Delt hall. 

Some of my best friends are Alpha Delts. To two members of 
that society from the Hamilton College chapter I owe much. It 
was Samuel Hopkins Adams of the Class of 1891 who, when I came 
out of college, persuaded the New York Times, against its better 
judgment, to take me on as a reporter. But already Walter Scott 
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Kimball of the Class of ’51 had come to my aid at a time of even 
greater need. Dr. Kimball was a general practitioner in Little 
Silver, New Jersey. On a bleak day in 1887, he drove seven miles 
to our house through snow, and on his way home was able to 
spread the news throughout the countryside that it was another boy 
at the Woollcotts’. Dr. Kimball’s daughter drove the cutter on that 
momentous occasion, and often spoke afterward of how bitter cold 
it was and what an unconscionable time I spent on the mere busi¬ 
ness of being born. Even so, it seems to have put ideas into her 
head. For (of course, after the proper legal and biological formali¬ 
ties) she went my mother one better and gave birth to Edmund 
Wilson. 

Kimball, ’51, and Adams, ’91—I felt no little satisfaction in ac¬ 
knowledging my debt to these men. But I think I most savored 
the dinner as a reminder of, and a sequel to, the September after¬ 
noon in my college days when I was thrown off the veranda of the 
Alpha Delt hall. The word “thrown” is an insufficient description. 
I was picked up and carried off as to an incinerator. It happened 
during the rushing season in my senior year—that feverish period 
when the different fraternities must seduce incoming freshmen with 
an air of conferring a favor upon them, must pursue yet seem pur¬ 
sued. It is no work for men. The comedy of such a time has been 
immortalized by George Fitch {olav hasholem!) in his memoirs 
of dear old Siwash. The anguish, as far as I know, is yet to be 
written. It was a season in the college year when I felt myself 
peculiarly inadequate. Then, if ever, 1 knew I was not the type. 
My own brothers in Theta Delta Chi were clearly of the same 
opinion. Not by words so much as by manner, they suggested that, 
whereas, once a freshman had been pledged, he would begin to 
discover I had a heart of gold and would come in time (years, per¬ 
haps) to be proud of knowing me, I might, at first glance, be 
frightening to a callow observer. I was, they intimated, an acquired 
taste. They were struggling to express an idea which the late Mrs. 
Janis was later to put into words when I overheard her explain to 
someone that I was like a fine old olive. More bluntly, they said 
that if I would persist in wearing those old corduroys, that paint- 
daubed turtle-neck sweater, and that red fez, it might be best for 
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the future of Theta Delta Chi if the freshman class were not to see 
me at all. Well, I could take a hint. It was clear that I must 
vanish for a time from the temple of friendship. Where to go.^ 
That was the only question. After some thought, I hit on a rather 
good answer. I cut all my classes for the day, drew Anna Karenina 
from the college library, stole some apples, went up to the Alpha 
Dclt hall, and sat on the veranda, prepared to spend the day. As 
speculative knots of freshmen drifted by, I would look up from 
my book, lean over the rail, leer at them seductively, and cry out: 
“Don’t you want to join our frat?” Some Alpha Delt seniors, re¬ 
turning from classes late in the day, caught me in the act. The 
aforesaid ejection took place in due course. But it was too late. 
They had a hard time getting a delegation that year. It was almost 
the end of the chapter. 

Dear me, that had been four-and-twenty years before, and here 
was I, forgiven at last and breaking bread with them in convention 
assembled. Through the smoke-haze of the dining room, I could 
sec one of the plug-uglies who performed that memorable act of 
dispossession—he and a couple of other fellows. Today it would 
take the whole fraternity. 

Crawford, N. A., “Goddesses of Learning,” Am, Mercury, 24:290, Nov., 
1931. 

-“The Nobility of the Campus,” Am, Mercury, 21:184, Oct., 1930. 
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ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS ( 1899 - ) 

Robert Maynard Hutchins was born in Brooklyn, attended Oberlin 
College for several years, was overseas during the World War, and 
was graduated from Yale at the age of twenty-two. At the age of 

From No Friendly Voice, by R. M. Hutchins. Reprinted by permission o£ the 
University of Chicago Press. 
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twenty-eight he was made Dean of the Yale Law School, and at 
the age of thirty became the fifth President of the University of 
Chicago. President Hutchins is without doubt the most widely 
and hotly discussed figure in American education at the present 
time. “On his first day teaching law at Yale,” says J. P. McEvoy, 
“Hutchins walked into class and asked the students if they had seen 
the assignment for the day. ‘Yes,’ they answered. ‘Any ques¬ 
tions?* No questions. Hutchins rose and dismissed the class. On 
the following day the same procedure. ‘Any questions?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Class dismissed.’ By the third day the students realized that 
Hutchins was working on the novel assumption that if the students 
read the material assigned . . . and had no questions . . . they had 
understood the material and had no need of further instruction. 
After that there were plenty of questions, but they had to be good 
ones.” 


No Friendly Voice, 1936. 

The Higher Learning in America, 1936. 

‘‘Reply to Professor Whitehead,” Atlantic, is8:5;82, Nov., 1936. 

“The Confusion in Higher Education,” Harpers, 173:449, Oct., 1936. 
‘‘What Is General Education?”, Harpers, 173:602, Nov., 1936. 

Adamic, Louis, ‘‘Education on a Mountain,” Harpers, 172:516, Apr., 
1936. 

DeVoto, B., ‘‘Another Consociatc Family,” Harpers, 172:605, Apr., 

1936. 

Gidconse, H. D., The Higher Learning in a Democracy, 1937. 

Mayer, M. S., ‘‘Rapidly Aging Young Man,” Forum, 90:308, Nov., 
^ 933 - 

Neilson, W. A., ‘‘For ‘Personality Development,’ ” N. Y. Times Maga^ 
zine, p. 2, Mar. 7, 1937. 

Rice, John A., “Fundamentalism and the Higher Learning,” Harpers, 
174:587, May, 1937. 

Stein, Gertrude, “Your United States,” Atlantic, 160:459, Oct., 1937. 
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4 LL alumni are dangerous. They see their Alma Mater 
through a rosy haze that gets thicker with the years. They 
JL V. do not know what the college was really like. They do 
not want to know what it is like now. They want to imagine that 
it is like what they think it was like in their time. Therefore they 
oppose all change. If changes are made without their approval, 
they arc resentful. Since no useful change could ever be made with 
their approval, few useful changes have been made in higher edu¬ 
cation. 

The more sentimental an alumnus is, the more dangerous he is. 
For him the rosy haze is denser; to him the good old days were 
better; to him any innovation is more scandalous than to his hazy 
and reactionary companions. He sees a beautiful uniqueness about 
the period when he was in college. That period has never been 
equaled before or since. The sole object of the institution should 
be to return to those glorious days that produced him. 

All these vices you see exemplified in me; for I am the alumnus, 
and the sentimental alumnus, par excellence. In addition to the 
customary sentimentality which afflicts the aging graduate when he 
thinks of his college, Oberlin arouses in me that sentimentality 
which comes to all of us when we think of home. Here lived my 
grandfather and grandmother, my uncles and aunts, my mother 
and father, my brothers and I, all in some sort of relation to this 
college. Since the college dominated the town, since we took most 
of our meals in a faculty boarding house, since the hours of those 
meals were determined by the hours of chapel and my father’s 
classes, since all the occupations of every day revolved around the 
College, the memories that I have of home are memories of the 
College, too. It is impossible for me to separate the streets of Ober¬ 
lin, the trees, the buildings, the activities of the College, from my 
family and my family’s friends who in those surroundings were a 
part of those activities years ago. And since those were the most 
impressionable years of my life, those people seem to me much 
more real than you whom I see before me now, and far more 
gifted. University administration is a disillusioning kind of thing, 
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and I have been in it for eleven years; but the illusion I have of 
Oberlin, the mirage that is the Oberlin I knew, can never be shat¬ 
tered. 

The inhabitants of that mirage move about against a background 
that you will tell me has long since disappeared. Indeed, you will 
say that they have, many of them, disappeared themselves. You 
may even hint that neither the place nor the people ever existed 
as I claim. This may be true for you, but not for me. For me 
Oberlin never has been and never can be any different from what 
my mirage reveals. For me the campus still has two little red build¬ 
ings crumbling away upon its corners. For me there is no retiring 
age for members of the staff, nor any new appointments. For me 
the class of 1919 never went to war and never graduated. This 
static, beautiful Oberlin wherein my friends and I are forever young 
and forever friends deprives me of the powers of reason and leaves 
me only the power of recollection. 

The function of an administrative officer, however, is not reminis¬ 
cence but projection. The true executive finds writing even an 
annual report a chore, because it takes his mind off the future and 
forces him to the uncongenial task of recalling events which, how¬ 
ever recent, are still in the past. The educational executive, too, 
thinks not only of the future of his own institution but also of its 
place in the future educational system. The sentimentality that 
burdens reminiscence is foreign to these projections. The senti¬ 
mental alumnus cannot be the administrative officer—-not, at least, 
at the same moment. And so today I cannot discuss the future of 
the college, a subject on which I have written with what seemed 
to me a very high degree of intelligence on other occasions. I still 
think of Oberlin as something isolated, independent, unique. No 
general educational observations can be permitted to apply to it. 
The sentimental alumnus is interested in its future only that he 
may re-create the past. 

I must also admit that there have vanished from my mirage the 
things I wish to omit from it. With a struggle I can remember 
aspects of the Oberlin of my time which are no longer part of it 
to me. I can remember, for example, that this is the hottest, cold¬ 
est, wettest, flattest part of the state of Ohio, so uninteresting and 
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disagreeable that Plum Creek, the arboretum, the reservoir, and 
even the cemetery seemed like scenic gems glowing in a dull setting 
of yellow clay. I can remember sitting every day in this room on 
the most uncomfortable of all chapel seats trying hard not to hear 
what the speaker was saying. I can remember the dancing rule, 
the rules confining ladies to their rooms at earlier and earlier hours 
in inverse proportion to the time they had spent in college, and 
the smoking rule, which I abhorred but was not robust enough to 
violate. 

But these items do not disturb me very much. On the contrary, 
they help me to preserve my illusion of the uniqueness of the Ober- 
lin of my day. It assists me to this view to believe that my college 
had the worst climate, the hardest seats, and the silliest rules of any 
institution in the world. These items merge with my general pic¬ 
ture, taking their place with others of a more favorable nature, such 
as the conviction that in my time all the athletes were heroes and 
all the girls extraordinarily good looking, convictions that neither 
the sight of Ohio State beating Oberlin 128-0 nor detached but sym-. 
pathetic study of the female sex has served to eradicate. 

Some of these items, too, that at first seem unfavorable, on reflec¬ 
tion make their positive contribution to the miraculous Oberlin I 
remember. A pervasive element of that miracle was independence. 
Oberlin cared nothing for money and nothing for fame. By the 
same token it did not object to being ridiculous on principle. In 
perspective the silly regulations of my time endear Oberlin to me 
not for what they were but for what they represented. They repre¬ 
sented a spirit so independent that all Oberlin’s conventions were 
unconventional. The answer to all objections to those conventions 
was simple, complete, and characteristic. If we didn’t like it, we 
knew what we could do. We didn’t have to come to Oberlin. If 
we did come, it was assumed that we proposed to abide by the laws 
of the place. If we found, on making the attempt, that we didn’t 
have the strength of character required, we could peacefully retire. 
I remember no departures from this attitude. Once a professor’s 
son I knew was detected in the act of smoking with Mr« Braith- 
waite, the genial engineer at the water works. He was summarily 
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expelled, and the community agreed that the only thing for that 
boy to do was to join the navy. 

The independence of the College was in some way or other com¬ 
municated to us. I do not know how it was done. Perhaps it was 
through those chapel services we did not think we heard. Perhaps 
it was through classes where wc were often inattentive. Perhaps— 
and this, I think, is near the truth—it was in the air. One result 
was that the self-supporting student enjoyed an elevated social 
standing among us merely because he was self-supporting. It was 
impossible to be a prominent undergraduate unless one was work¬ 
ing one’s way. And this in turn, as you may imagine, had its own 
repercussions on the quality of the life we led. None of us could 
take the College as a matter of course when so many of us were 
making sacrifices to attend it. The tone of the College was set by 
those to whom education meant opportunity rather than ritual. 

This was not without its effects on our interests. It is startling, 
and perhaps untrue, to say that the curriculum meant even more 
to us than the extra-curriculum. I know that here yau will say I 
am romancing—but nevertheless I believe I am reporting accurately 
our state of mind. You may be even more surprised to hear that to 
us music and the arts and intellectual activities meant even more 
than athletics. Perhaps this was because our teams were not very 
good. Perhaps it was because our interest in music could be in¬ 
dulged in various charmingly coeducational ways. Whatever the 
cause, the interest in art and music Oberlin gave us was one of the 
most valuable and lasting of her contributions. 

Wc acquired from Obcrlin’s independence not only habits of 
work and respect for work and a love of the true and the beautiful. 
Wc also absorbed that reforming spirit which is merely another 
aspect of independence. In the earliest limes Oberlin had admitted 
women, had freed slaves, had opened its doors to negroes, had 
campaigned against the organized liquor traffic, and sacrificed its 
graduates to the development of China. And today one cannot 
associate with a group of Oberlin alumni without being struck by 
the fact that, far from accepting the world, they are all trying to 
improve it. If one of them is actually engaged in making money, 
he is almost apologetic about it, and usually assures you privately 
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that his extra-curriculum activities are devoted to civic betterment. 
A university president once complained to me about an Oberlin 
graduate on his faculty. He said he was an excellent man in his 
field, but was always stirring up trouble about public questions and 
the wrongs of suffering humanity. The answer to my learned col¬ 
league was, of course, that he had never been a student at Oberlin. 
If he had been, instead of deploring the activities of his professor, 
he would have joined in them himself. 

Another phase of Oberlin’s independence appeared in its resist¬ 
ance to the educational trend of the time. In general that was a 
trend toward expansion, publicity, athleticism, ambition, and uni¬ 
formity. The junior college was invented, swept through the West 
like a prairie fire, and then devoted itself to becoming a college of 
liberal arts as much like every other college as possible. The col¬ 
leges of liberal arts were moved by similar aspirations. Many of 
them began to call themselves “universities,” apparently under the 
impression that a change in name was a change in character and 
that a university was something quite superior to a college. In 
spite of the fact that the college-teacher’s business is to teach, the 
associations of colleges began to require their members to appoint 
only individuals who had degrees acquired by research. Except 
where it was compelled by the standardizing agencies, Oberlin did 
not care whether these things were going on. Perhaps it did not 
know it. It directed its attention to giving young people the best 
teaching that could be found in the best environment that could be 
framed for them. 

In a period of expansion, Oberlin limited its enrolment. In the 
football era, Oberlin paid no more attention to athletics than was 
required by a reasonable program of physical education. In a pe¬ 
riod of imitation, Oberlin held fast to the secret it had known from 
the first, that whatever the future of the college may be, it will not 
be found in copying the aims, methods, curriculum, or organization 
of any other institution. Oberlin remained a college. 

As I have already suggested, the function of the college is to 
teach. It is not to conduct scientific investigation or professional 
training. It aims at transmitting to young people an intelligible 
scheme of things. This is a full-time job. It requires an excellent 
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stafi centering its attention on teaching, on improving its teaching, 
on making its scheme of things more intelligent and intelligible. 
The responsibility of adding to the world’s knowledge does not rest 
upon the college. Its object is to communicate. 

This the Obcrlin of my day understood very well. Any friend 
of any college should say to it, “The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you." Oberlin did not need to have it said. Intent on doing better 
and better teaching, it gave us the best teaching I have seen or ex¬ 
perienced anywhere. With all allowances for the enthusiasm of 
yoiith and the devotion I feel to Oberlin, it seems to me that it had 
attained at that time that serenity which comes from clarity of pur¬ 
pose and the certainty of its accomplishment. In that scene of 
turmoU which was American education, it knew where it was 
going and why. 

A peculiar possession of the college of liberal arts is its influence 
on character. In a university a preoccupation with character serves 
to divert the institution from its scholarly and professional tasks, 
and eventually dilutes its performance of them without contributing 
materially to the development of character. In the small, compact 
college the development of character is inseparable from the daily 
association of students and teachers. All attempts to teach character 
direedy will fail. They degenerate into vague exhortations to be 
good which leave the bored listener with a desire to commit out¬ 
rages which would otherwise have never occurred to him. Hard 
intellectual work is doubtless the best foundation of character, for 
without the intellectual virtues the moral sense rests on habit and 
precept alone. And it was on hard intellectual work that Oberlin 
placed its emphasis. It was not until much later that I learned that 
it might be respectable to slide by with a gentleman’s grade. Before 
that I should no more have thought of it than I should have 
thought of eating with my mouth open or failing to take my hat 
off to a lady. 

The community which was Oberlin seems to me to have achieved 
a synthesis of the intellectual virtues, the moral virtues, and what 
we may call the vegetative, or physical, virtues. The Rational Liv¬ 
ing about which we used to hear so much in those days required us 
first of all to be rational. But it insisted, too, that we should behave 
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ourselves and show a due regard for our health. I can remember 
a speech by President King in which he told us how ashamed he 
felt whenever he caught a cold. That balance which is so difficult 
to obtain among an interest in the private lives of students, a con¬ 
cern for their physical well-being, and the paramount object of 
the college, their intellectual development, Oberlin in those days 
achieved. 

In my time the College was operated by thirty-two faculty com¬ 
mittees. How, under such a scheme, anybody ever managed to 
give or get an education is a mystery to me. But the whole educa¬ 
tional process is still a mystery. We know little more about it than 
that the traditions and ideals of certain institutions have through 
the years resulted in consequences moral, social, and intellectual 
which our country needs now as never before. In the highest rank 
of these institutions is Oberlin. If Oberlin will adhere to Oberlin’s 
traditions and ideals—if Oberlin, in short, will be Oberlin—the 
future of our Alma Mater is secure. 

Anon., “I Would Not Be a Girl Again,” Atlantic, 162:98, July, 1938. 
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When one sees the care, the pains, the constant 
diligence that went to form the great men of 
antiquity, we wonder that there were not more 
of them; and when we reflect on the education 
of youth in our day, we are astonished that a 
single man arises who is capable of being use¬ 
ful to his country.— ^Lord Bolincbroke in the 
eighteenth century 



THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER 


THOMAS FULLER ( 1608 - 1661 ) 

“Fuller was probably the best-loved of all the authors of his day, 
and three hundred years later it is still difficult to resist his genial 
spirit and perpetual good nature. . . . Fuller was born in the same 
year as Milton, and was at Cambridge during Milton’s undergrad¬ 
uate days there. . . . After Fuller’s brilliant career at the university 
he took holy orders, and obtained in time the lectureship of the 
Savoy in the Strand. . . . We have a contemporary description of 
his ministry which is interesting: ‘He gave such general satisfaction, 
became so famous, and was thronged with such distant congrega¬ 
tions, that those of his own cure were in a manner excommunicated 
from their own church, unless their timeous diligence kept place 
with their devotions. . . .'’’—Coffin and Witherspoon in A Boo\ 
of Seventeenth-Century Prose 


(See reading lists for Sir Thomas Overbury, p. 22.) 

Lyman, D, B., The Great Tom Fuller, 1935. 

T here is scarce any profession in the commonwealth more 
necessary which is so slightly performed. The reasons 
whereof I conceive to be these: First, young scholars make 
this calling their refuge, yea, perchance, before they have taken any 
degree in the university, commence schoolmasters in the country, 
as if nothing else were required to set up this profession but only a ' 
rod and a ferula. Secondly, others who are able use it only as a 
passage to better preferment, to patch the rents in their present 
fortune till they can provide a new one, and betake themselves to 
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some more gainful calling. Thirdly, they are disheartened from 
doing their best with the miserable reward which in some places 
they receive, being masters to the children and slaves to their par¬ 
ents. Fourthly, being grown rich, they grow negligent, and scorn 
to touch the school but by the proxy of an usher. But see how well 
our schoolmaster behaves himself. 

I. His genius inclines him with delight to his profession. Some 
men had as lief be schoolboys as schoolmasters, to be tied to the 
school as Cooper’s Dictionary and Scapula’s Lexicon are chained to 
the desk therein; and though great scholars, and skilful in other 
arts, are bunglers in this: but God of his goodness hath fitted sev¬ 
eral men for several callings, that the necessity of church and state, 
in all conditions, may be provided for. So that he who beholds the 
fabric thereof may say, God hewed out this stone, and appointed it 
to lie in this very place, for it would fit none other so well, and 
here it doth most excellent. And thus God moldeth some for a 
schoolmaster’s life, undertaking it with desire and delight, and dis¬ 
charging it with dexterity and happy success. 

2. He studies his scholars’ natures as carefully as they their books; 
and ranks their dispositions into several forms. And though it may 
seem difficult for him in a great school to descend to all particulars, 
yet experienced schoolmasters may quickly make a grammar of 
boys’ natures, and reduce them all, saving some few exceptions, to 
these general rules: 

a. Those that are ingenious and industrious. The conjunction of 
two such planets in a youth presage much good unto him. To such 
a lad a frown may be a whipping, and a whipping a death; yea; 
where their master whips them once, shame whips them all the 
week after. Such natures he useth with all gentleness. 

b. Those that are ingenious and idle. These think, with the hare 
in the fable, that, running with snails (so they count the rest of their 
schoolfellows), they shall come soon enough to the post, though 
sleeping a good while before their starting. Oh, a good rod would 
finely take them napping! 

c. Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the stronger they be, 
the more lees they have when they arc new. Many boys arc 
muddy-headed till they be clarified with age, and such afterwards 
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prove the best. Bristol diamonds are both bright and squared and 
pointed by nature, and yet are soft and worthless; whereas orient 
ones in India arc rough and rugged naturally. Hard, rugged, and 
dull natures of youth acquit themselves afterwards the jewels of the 
country, and therefore their dullness at first is to be borne with, if 
they be diligent. That schoolmaster deserves to be beaten himself 
who beats nature in a boy for a fault. And I question whether all 
the whipping in the world can make their parts, which are natu¬ 
rally sluggish, rise one minute before the hour nature hath ap¬ 
pointed. 

d. Those that are invincibly dull and negligent also. Correction 
may reform the latter, not amend the former. All the whetting in 
the world can never set a razor’s edge on that which hath no steel 
in it. Such boys he consigneth over to other professions. Ship¬ 
wrights and boatmakers will choose those crooked pieces of timber 
which other carpenters refuse. Those may make excellent mer¬ 
chants and mechanics who will not serve for scholars. 

3. He is able, diligent, and methodical in his teaching; not lead¬ 
ing them rather in a circle than forwards. He minces his precepts 
for children to swallow, hanging clogs on the nimbleness of his own 
soul, that his scholars may go along with him. 

4. He is and will be known to be an absolute monarch in his 
school. If cockering mothers proffer him money to purchase their 
sons an exemption from his rod (to live as it were in a peculiar, 
out of their master’s jurisdiction), with disdain he refuseth it, and 
scorns the late custom, in some places, of commuting whipping into 
money, and ransoming boys from the rod at a set price. If he hath 
a stubborn youth, correction-proof, he debaseth not his authority 
by contesting with him, but fairly, if he can, puts him away before 
his obstinacy hath affected others. 

5. He is moderate in inflicting deserved correction. Many • a 
schoolmaster better answereth the name otaiSoreipifjg than 
3 tai 6 aY(OY<kl rather tearing his scholars’ flesh with whipping than 
giving them good education. No wonder if his scholars hate the 
muses, being presented unto them in the shapes of fiends and 
furies. Junius complains de insolenti carnificina^ of his school- 

^ Harsh brutality. 
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master, by whom conscindebatur ftagris septies aut octies in dies 
singulos? Yea, hear the lamentable verses of poor Tusser, in his 
own Life: 

From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 

To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had. 

For fault but small, or none at all. 

It came to pass thus beat I was; 

Sec, Udal, sec the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad. 

Such an Orbilius’^ mars more scholars than he makes: their 
tyranny hath caused many tongues to stammer, which spake plain 
by nature, and whose stuttering at first was nothing else but fears 
quavering on their speech at their master’s presence; and whose 
mauling them about their heads hath dulled those who in quickness 
exceeded their master. 

6. He makes his school free to him who sues to him in forma 
pauperis. And surely learning is the greatest alms that can be 
given. But he is a beast who because the poor scholar cannot pay 
him wages, pays the scholar in his whipping. Rather are diligent 
lads to be encouraged with all excitements to learning. This minds 
me of what I have heard concerning Mr. Bust, that worthy late 
schoolmaster of Eton, who would never suffer any wandering beg¬ 
ging scholar, such as justly the statute hath ranked in the forefront 
of rogues, to come into his school, but would thrust him out with 
earnestness (however privately charitable unto him) lest his school¬ 
boys should be disheartened from their books, by seeing some 
scholars, after their studying in the university, preferred to beggary. 

7. He spoils not a good school to make thereof a bad college, 
therein to teach his scholars logic. For besides that logic may have 
an action of trespass against grammar for encroaching on her liber¬ 
ties, syllogisms are solecisms taught in the school, and oftentimes 
they arc forced afterwards in the university to unlearn the fumbling 
skill they had before. 

2 Scourged seven or eight times a day. 

•Horace’s teacher. 
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8. Out of his school he is no whit pedantical in carriage or dis^ 
course; contenting himself to be rich in Latin, though he doth not 
jingle with it in every company wherein he comes. 

To conclude, let this amongst other motives make schoolmasters 
careful in their place, that the eminencies of their scholars have 
commended the memories of their schoolmasters to posterity, who 
otherwise in obscurity had altogether been forgotten. Who had 
ever heard of R. Bond in Lancashire, but for the breeding of 
learned Ascham his scholar; or of Hartgrave in Brundley school, in 
the same county, but because he was the first to teach worthy Dr. 
Whitaker? Nor do I honor the memory of Mulcaster for anything 
so much as for his scholar, that gulf of learning, Bishop Andrews. 
This made the Athenians, the day before the great feast of Theseus 
their founder, to sacrifice a ram to the memory of Conidas his 
schoolmaster that first instructed him. 
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CHARLES LAMB ( 1775 - 1834 ) 


"Charles Lamb, born in the Inner Temple, loth of February, 1775; 
educated in Christ’s Hospital; afterwards a clerk in the Account¬ 
ants’ Office, East-India House; pensioned off from that service, 
1825, after thirty-three years’ service; is now a gentleman at large; 
can remember few specialties in his life worth noting, except that 
he once caught a swallow flying {teste sua manu). Below the mid¬ 
dle stature . . . stammers abominably, and is therefore more apt to 
discharge his occasional conversation in a quaint aphorism, or a 
poor quibble, than in set and edifying speeches; has consequently 
been libelled as a person always aiming at wit; which, as he told a 
dull fellow that charged him with it, is at least as good as aiming 
at dulness. A small eater, but not drinker; confesses a partiality 
for the production of the juniper-berry; was a fierce smoker of 
tobacco, but may be resembled to a volcano burnt out, emitting only 
now and then a casual puff ... in short, all his merits and demer¬ 
its to set forth would take to the end of Mr. Upcott’s book, and 
then not be told truly.’’—Charles Lamb’s Autobiography 
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M y reading has been lamentably desultory and immethodi- 
. cal. Odd, out of the way, old English plays, and 
L treatises, have supplied me with most of my notions, and 
ways of feeling. In everything that relates to science, I am a whole 
Encyclopaedia behind the rest of the world. I should have scarcely 
cut a figure among the franklins, or country gentlemen, in King 
John’s days. I know less geography than a schoolboy of six weeks’ 
standing. To me a map of old Ortclius is as authentic as Arrow- 
smith.^ I do not know whereabout Africa merges into Asia; 
whether Ethiopia lie in one or other of those great divisions; nor 
can form the remotest conjecture of the position of New South 
Wales, or Van Diemen’s Land. Yet do I hold a correspondence 
with a very dear friend in the first-named of these two Terrae 
Incognitae.^ I have no astronomy. I do not know where to look 
for the Bear, or Charles’s Wain; the place of any star; or the name 
of any of them at sight. I guess at Venus only by her brightness— 
and if the sun on some portentous morn were to make his first 
appearance in the West, I verily believe, that, while all the world 
were gasping in apprehension about me, I alone should stand un¬ 
terrified, from sheer incuriosity and want of observation. Of his¬ 
tory and chronology I possess some vague points, such as one can¬ 
not help picking up in the course of miscellaneous study; but I 
never deliberately sat down to a chronicle, even of my own country. 
I have most dim apprehensions of the four great monarchies; and 
sometimes the Assyrian, sometimes the Persian, floats as first in my 
fancy. I make the widest conjectures concerning Egypt, and her 
shepherd kings. My friend M.,® with great painstaking, got me to 
think I understood the first proposition in Euclid, but gave me over 
in despair at the second. I am entirely unacquainted with the 
modern languages; and, like a better man^ than myself, have 
“small Latin and less Greek.” I am a stranger to the shapes and 
texture of the commonest trees, herbs, flowers—not from the cir- 

^ Aaron Arrowsmith was an eminent cartographer of Lamb’s own time, Abraham 
Ortclius a geographer of the ^xteenth century. 

^Unknown lands. 

^ Thomas Manning, mathematician and explorer. 

^ Shakespeare (as described by Ben Jonson). 
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cumstancc of my being town-born—^for I should have brought the 
same inobservant spirit into the world with me, had I first seen it 
“on Devon’s leafy shores,”—and am no less at a loss among purely 
town-objects, tools, engines, mechanic processes.—Not that I affect 
ignorance—but my head has not many mansions, nor spacious; and 
I have been obliged to fill it with such cabinet curiosities as it can 
hold without aching. I sometimes wonder how I have passed my 
probation with so little discredit in the world, as I have done, upon 
so meagre a stock. But the fact is, a man may do very well with a 
very little knowledge, and scarce be found out, in mixed company; 
everybody is so much more ready to produce his own, than to call 
for a display of your acquisitions. But in a tHe-a-tete there is no 
shuffling. Truth will out. There is nothing which I dread so 
much, as the being left alone for a quarter of an hour with a sen¬ 
sible, well-informed man, that does not know me. 1 lately got into 
a dilemma of this sort.— 

In one of my daily jaunts between Bishopsgate and Shacklewell, 
the coach stopped to take up a staid-looking gentleman, about th^ 
wrong side of thirty, who was giving his parting directions (while 
the steps were adjusting), in a tone of mild authority, to a tall 
youth, who seemed to be neither his clerk, his son, nor his servant, 
but something partaking of all three. The youth was dismissed, 
and we drove on. As we were the sole passengers, he naturally 
enough addressed his conversation to me; and we discussed the 
merits of the fare, the civility and punctuality of the driver; the 
circumstance of an opposition coach having been lately set up, with 
the probabilities of its success—to all which I was enabled to return 
pretty satisfactory answers, having been drilled into this kind of 
etiquette by some years’ daily practice of riding to and fro in the 
stage aforesaid—when he suddenly alarmed me by a startling ques¬ 
tion whether I had seen the show of prize cattle that morning in 
Smithfield.^ Now as I had not seen it, and do not greatly care for 
such sort of exhibitions, I was obliged to return a cold negative. He 
seemed a little mortified, as well as astonished, at my declaration, 
as (it appeared) he was just come fresh from the sight, and doubt¬ 
less had hoped to compare notes on the subject. However he 
assured me that I had lost a fine treat, as it far exceeded the show 
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of last year. We were now approaching Norton Falgate, when the 
sight of some shop-goods ticketed freshened him up into a disserta¬ 
tion upon the cheapness of cottons this spring. I was now a little 
in heart, as the nature of my morning avocations had brought me 
into some sort of familiarity with the raw material; and I was sur¬ 
prised to find how eloquent I was becoming on the state of the 
India market—when, presently, he dashed my incipient vanity to 
the earth at once, by inquiring whether I had ever made any calcu¬ 
lation as to the value of the rental of all the retail shops in London. 
Had he asked of me, what song the Sirens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women,® I might, 
with Sir Thomas Browne, have hazarded a “wide solution.” My 
companion saw my embarrassment, and, the almshouses beyond 
Shoreditch just coming in view, with great good-nature and dexter¬ 
ity shifted his conversation to the subject of public charities; which 
led to the comparative merits of provision for the poor in past and 
present times, with observations on the old monastic institutions, 
and charitable orders;—but, finding me rather dimly impressed 
with some glimmering notions from old poetic associations, than 
strongly fortified with any speculations reducible to calculation on 
the subject, he gave the matter up; and, the country beginning to 
open more and more upon us, as we approached the turnpike at 
Kingsland (the destined termination of his journey), he put a home 
thrust upon me, in the most unfortunate position he could have 
chosen, by advancing some queries relative to the North .Pole Ex¬ 
pedition.® While I was muttering out something about the 
Panorama of those strange regions (which I had actually seen), by 
way of parrying the question, the coach stopping relieved me 
from any further apprehensions. My companion getting out, left 
me in the comfortable possession of my ignorance; and I heard 
him, as he went off, putting questions to an outside passenger, who 
had alighted with him, regarding an epidemic disorder, that had 
been rife about Dalston; and which, my friend assured him, had 
gone through five or six schools in that neighbourhood. The truth 

® These two queries, says Browne, “though puzzling questions, are not beyond 
all conjecture.” (Urn^Burial.) 

® Probably the famous and ill-fated expedition of Sir John Franklin, in 1819-1822,. 
is meant. 
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now flashed upon me, that my companion was a schoolmaster; and 
that the youth, whom he had parted from at our first acquaintance, 
must have been one of the bigger boys, or the usher.—He was evi¬ 
dently a kind-hearted man, who did not seem so much desirous of 
provoking discussion by the questions which he put, as of obtaining 
information at any rate. It did not appear that he took any interest, 
either, in such kind of inquiries, for their own sake; but that he 
was in some way bound to seek for knowledge. A greenish- 
coloured coat, which he had on, forbade me to surmise that he was 
a clergyman. The adventure gave birth to some reflections on the 
difference between persons of his profession in past and present 
times. 

Rest to the souls of those fine old Pedagogues; the breed, long 
since extinct, of the Lilys, and the Linacres^• who, believing that 
all learning was contained in the languages which they taught, and 
despising every other acquirement as superficial and useless, came 
to their task as to a sport! Passing from infancy to age, they 
dreamed away all their days as in a grammar-school. Revolving in 
a perpetual cycle of declensions, conjugations, syntaxes, and proso¬ 
dies; renewing constantly the occupations which had charmed their 
studious childhood; rehearsing continually the part of the past; life 
must have slipped from them at last like one day. They were al¬ 
ways in their first garden, reaping harvests of their golden time, 
among their Flori and their Spici 4 egia ®; in Arcadia still, but kings; 
the ferule of their sway not much harsher, but of like dignity with 
that mild sceptre attributed to king Basileus; the Greek and Latin, 
their stately Pamela and their Philoclea; with the occasional 
duncery of some untoward Tyro, serving for a refreshing interlude 
of a Mopsa, or a clown Damaetas! ® 

With what a savour doth the Preface to Colet’s,^® or (as it is 
sometimes called) Paul’s Accidence, set forth! “To exhort every 

^ William Lily and Thomas Linacrc were two of the pioneers of classical scholar¬ 
ship in England. Both lived in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 

^Gleanings and selections; that is, anthologies from the Latin authors for transla¬ 
tion into English. 

• Characters in Sidney’s Arcadia, 

John Colet, a contemporary of Lily and Linacre, was the founder of St. Paul’s 
School. 
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man to the learning of grammar, that intendeth to attain the under* 
standing of the tongues, wherein is contained a great treasury of 
wisdom and knowledge, it would seem but vain and lost labour; 
for so much as it is known, that nothing tan surely be ended, whose 
beginning is either feeble or faulty; and no building be perfect, 
whereas the foundation and ground-work is ready to fall, and un¬ 
able to uphold the burden of the frame.” How well doth this 
stately preamble (comparable to those which Milton commendeth 
as “having been the usage to prefix to some solemn law, then first 
promulgated by Solon, or Lycurgus”) correspond with and illustrate 
that pious zeal for conformity, expressed in a succeeding clause, 
which would fence about grammar-rules with the severity of faith- 
articles!—“as for the diversity of grammars, it is well profitably 
taken away by the Kings Majesties wisdom, who foreseeing the 
inconvenience, and favourably providing the remedie, caused one 
kind of grammar by sundry learned men to be diligently drawn, 
and so to be set out, only everywhere to be taught for the use of 
learners, and for the hurt in changing of schoolmaisters.” What a 
gusto in that which follows: “wherein it is profitable that he [the 
pupil] can orderly decline his noun, and his verb.” His noun! 

The fine dream is fading away fast; and the least concern of a 
teacher in the present day is to inculcate grammar-rules. 

The modern schoolmaster is expected to know a little of every¬ 
thing, because his pupil is required not to be entirely ignorant of 
anything. He must be superficially, if I may so say, omniscient. 
He is to know something of pneumatics; of chemistry; of whatever 
is curious, or proper to excite the attention of the youthful mind; 
an insight into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of statistics; the 
quality of soils, &c. botany, the constitution of his country, cum 
multis aliis}^ You may get a notion of some part of his expected 
duties by consulting the famous Tractate on Education addressed 
to Mr. Hartlib. 

All these things—these, or the desire of them—he is expected to 
instil, not by set lessons from professors, which he may charge in 

With many other things. 

Milton’s Tractate proposes a tremendously extensive and varied program of 
studies. 
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the bill, but at school-intervals, as he walks the streets, or saunters 
through green fields (those natural instructors), with his pupils. 
The least part of what is expected from him is to be done in school- 
hours, He must insinuate knowledge at the mollia tempora jandi}^ 
He must seize every occasion—the season of the year—the time of 
the day—a passing cloud—a rainbow—a waggon of hay—a regi¬ 
ment of soldiers going by—to inculcate something useful. He can 
receive no pleasure from a casual glimpse of Nature, but must catch 
at it as an object of instruction. He must interpret beauty into the 
picturesque. He cannot relish a beggar-man, or a gipsy, for think¬ 
ing of the suitable improvement. Nothing comes to him, not 
spoiled by the sophisticating medium of moral uses. The Universe 
—that Great Book, as it has been called—is to him indeed, to all 
intents and purposes, a book, out of which he is doomed to read 
tedious homilies to distasting school-boys.—Vacations themselves arc 
none to him, he is only rather worse off than before; for commonly 
he has some intrusive upper-boy fastened upon him at such times; 
some cadet of a great family; some neglected lump of nobility, or 
gentry; that he must drag after him to the play, to the Panorama, 
to Mr. Bartley’s Orrery,^** to the Panopticon, or into the country, 
to a friend’s house, or his favourite watering-place. Wherever he 
goes, this uneasy shadow attends him. A boy is at his board, and 
in his path, and in all his movements. He is boy-rid, sick of per¬ 
petual boy. 

Boys are capital fellows in their own way, among their mates; 
but they are unwholesome companions for grown people. The 
restraint is felt no less on the one side, than on the other.—Even a 
child, that “plaything for an hour,” tires always. The noises of 
children, playing their own fancies—as I now hearken to them by 
fits, sporting on the green before my window, while I am engaged 
in these grave speculations at my neat suburban retreat at Shackle- 
well—by distance made more sweet-inexpressibly take from the 
labour of my task. It is like writing to music. They seem to mod¬ 
ulate my periods. They ought at least to do so—for in the voice 

Most favorable times (adapted from Vergil). 

1 ^ George Bartley, the comedian, who also lectured on astronomy, and illustrated 
his lectures with an orrery, a model of the solar system. 
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of that tender age there is a kind of poetry, far unlike the harsh 
prose-accents of man’s conversation.—I should but spoil their sport, 
and diminish my own sympathy for them, by mingling in their 
pastime. 

I would not be domesticated all my days with a person of very 
superior capacity to my own—not, if I know myself at all, from 
any considerations of jealousy or self-comparison, for the occasional 
communion with such minds has constituted the fortune and 
felicity of my life—but the habit of too constant intercourse with 
spirits above you, instead of raising you, keeps you down. Too 
frequent doses of original thinking from others, restrain what lesser 
portion of that faculty you may possess of your own. You get en¬ 
tangled in another man’s mind, even as you lose yourself in another 
man’s grounds. You are walking with a tall varlet, whose strides 
out-pacc yours to lassitude. The constant operation of such potent 
agency would reduce me, I am convinced, to imbecility. You may 
derive thoughts from others; your way of thinking, the mould in 
which your thoughts arc cast, must be your own. Intellect may be 
imparted, but not each man’s intellectual frame.— 

As little as I should wish to be always thus dragged upwards, as 
little (or rather still less) is it desirable to be stunted downwards 
by your associates. The trumpet does not more stun you by its 
loudness, than a whisper teases you by its provoking inaudibility. 

Why are we never quite at our case in the presence of a school¬ 
master?—because we are conscious that he is not quite at his ease 
in ours. He is awkward, and out of place, in the society of his 
equals. He comes like Gulliver from among his little people, and 
he cannot fit the stature of his understanding to yours. He cannot 
meet you on the square. He wants a point given him, like an in¬ 
different whist-player. He is so used to teaching, that he wants to 
be teaching you. One of these professors, upon my complaining 
that these little sketches of mine were anything but methodical, and 
that I was unable to make them otherwise, kindly offered to in¬ 
struct me in the method by which young gentlemen in his seminary 
were taught to compose English themes.—The jests of a school¬ 
master are coarse, or thin. They do not tell out of school. He is 
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under the restraint of a formal and didactive hypocrisy in company, 
as a clergyman is under a moral one. He can no more let his in¬ 
tellect loose in society, than the other can his inclinations.—He is 
forlorn among his co-cvals; his juniors cannot be his friends. 

‘T take blame to myself,” said a sensible man of this profession, 
writing to a friend respecting a youth who had quitted his school 
abruptly, “that your nephew was not more attached to me. But 
persons in my situation arc more to be pitied, than can well be 
imagined. We are surrounded by young, and, consequently, ar¬ 
dently affectionate hearts, but we can never hope to share an atom 
of their affections. The relation of master and scholar forbids this. 
How pleasing this must be to you, how I envy your feelings, my 
friends will sometimes say to me, when they see young men, whom 
I have educated, return after some years’ absence from school, their 
eyes shining with pleasure, while they shake hands with their old 
master, bringing a present of game to me, or a toy to my wife, and 
thanking me in the warmest terms for my care of their education. 
A holiday is begged for the boys; the house is a scene of happiness; 
I, only, am sad at heart.—-This fine-spirited and warm-hearted 
youth, who fancies he repays his master with gratitude for the care 
of his boyish years—this young man—in the eight long years I 
watched over him with a parent’s anxiety, never could repay me 
with one look of genuine feeling. He was proud, when I praised; 
he was submissive, when I reproved him; but he did never love me 
—and what he now mistakes for gratitude and kindness for me, is 
but the pleasant sensation, which all persons feel at revisiting the 
scenes of their boyish hopes and fears; and the seeing on equal 
terms the man they were accustomed to look up to with reverence. 
My wife too,” this interesting correspondent goes on to say, “my 
once darling Anna, is the wife of a schoolmaster.-When I married 
her—knowing that the wife of a schoolmaster ought to be a busy 
notable creature, and fearing that my gentle Anna would ill supply 
the loss of my dear bustling mother, just then dead, who never sat 
still, was in every part of the house in a moment, and whom I was 
obliged sometimes to threaten to fasten down in a chair, to save her 
from fatiguing herself to death—I expressed my fears, that I was 
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bringing her into a way of life unsuitable to her; and she, who 
loved me tenderly, promised for my sake to exert herself to perform 
the duties of her new situation. She promised, and she has kept 
her word. What wonders will not woman’s love perform?—My 
house is managed with a propriety and decorum, unknown in other 
schools; my boys are well fed, look healthy, and have every proper 
accommodation; and all this performed with a careful economy, 
that never descends to meanness. But I have lost my gentle, help- 

less Anna!-When we sit down to enjoy an hour of repose after 

the fatigue of the day, I am compelled to listen to what have been 
her useful (and they arc really useful) employments through the 
day, and what she proposes for her to-morrow’s task. Her heart 
and her features arc changed by the duties of her situation. To the 
boys, she never appears other than the master*s wife, and she looks 
up to me as the boys' master; to whom all show of love and affec¬ 
tion would be highly improper, and unbecoming the dignity of her 
situation and mine. Yet this my gratitude forbids me to hint to 
her. For my sake she submitted to be this altered creature, and can 
I reproach her for it?”—For the communication of this letter, I am 
indebted to my cousin Bridget. 
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LETTER ON EDUCATION 

BEN JONSON ( 1572 - 1637 ) 


“Benjamin Jonson was born in this city [Westminster]. Though I 
cannot, with all my industrious inquiry, find him in his cradle, I 
can fetch him from his long coats. When a little child ... his 
mother married a brick-layer for her second husband. . . . He was 
statutably admitted into Saint John’s College in Cambridge . . . 
where he continued but few weeks for want of further maintenance, 
being fain to return to the trade of his father-in-law. And let them 
blush not that have, but those who have not, a lawful calling. He 
helped in the new structure of Lincoln’s Inn, when, having a trowel 
in his hand, he had a book in his pocket. . . . His comedies were 
above the volge (which are only tickled with downright obscenity), 
and took not so well at the first stroke as at the rebound, when 
beheld the second time; yea, they will endure reading, and that 
with due commendation, so long as either ingenuity or learning are 
fashionable in our nation.”—Thomas Fuller in The History of the 
Worthies of England 
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★ ★ ★ 

I T pleased your Lordship of late to ask my opinion touching the 
education of your sons, and especially to the advancement of 
their studies. To which, though I returned somewhat for the 
present, which rather manifested a will in me than gave any just 
resolution to the thing propounded, I have upon better cogitation 
called those aids about me, both of mind and memory, which shall 
venter my thoughts clearer, if not fuller, to your Lordship’s demand. 
I confess, my Lord, they will seem but petty and minute things I 
shall offer to you, being writ for children, and of them. But studies 
have their infancy as well as creatures. We see in men even the 
strongest compositions had their beginnings from milk and the 
cradle; and the wisest tarried sometimes about apting their mouths 
to letters and syllables. In their education, therefore, the care must 
be the greater had of their beginnings, to know, examine, and 
weigh their natures; which, though they be proner in some children 
to some disciplines, yet are they naturally prompt to taste all by de¬ 
grees, and with change. For change is a kind of refreshing in 
studies, and infuseth knowledge by way of recreation. Thence the 
school itself is called a play or game, and all letters are so best 
taught to scholars. They should not be affrighted or deterred in 
their entry, but drawn on with exercise and emulation. A youth 
should not be made to hate study before he know the causes to love 
it, or taste the bitterness before the sweet; but called on and allured, 
entreated and praised: yea, when he deserves it not. For which 
cause I wish them sent to the best school, and a public, which I 
think the best. Your Lordship, I fear, hardly hears of that, as will¬ 
ing to breed them in your eye and at home, and doubting their 
manners may be corrupted abroad. They are in more danger in 
your own family, among ill servants (allowing they be safe in their 
schoolmaster), than amongst a thousand boys, however immodest. 
Would we did not spoil our own children, and overthrow their 
manners ourselves by too much indulgence! To breed them at 
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home is to breed them in a shade, whereas in a school they have 
the light and heat of the sun. They are used and accustomed to 
things and men. When they come forth into the commonwealth, 
they find nothing new, or to seek. They have made their friend¬ 
ships and aids, some to last till their age. They hear what is com¬ 
manded to others as well as themselves; much approved, much 
corrected; all which they bring to their own store and use, and 
learn as much as they hear. Eloquence would be but a poor thing 
if we should only converse with singulars, speak but man and man 
together. Therefore I like no private breeding. I would send them 
where their industry should be daily increased by praise, and that 
kindled by emulation. It is a good thing to inflame the mind; and 
though ambition itself be a vice, it is often the cause of great virtue. 
Give me that wit whom praise excites, glory puts on, or disgrace 
grieves; he is to be nourished with ambition, pricked forward with 
honor, checked with reprehension, and never to be suspected of 
sloth. Though he be given to play, it is a sign of spirit and liveli¬ 
ness, so there be a mean had of their sports and relaxations. And 
from the rod or ferule I would have them free, as from the menace 
of them; for it is both deformed and servile. 
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ESSAY ON MODERN EDUCATION 

JONATHAN SWIFT ( 1667 - 1745 ) 


“Swift,” observes Professor W. A. Eddy in his admirable introduc¬ 
tion to Swift’s Satires and Personal Writings, “was a rebel of un¬ 
common courage, even for satirists. Instead of rebelling against 
out-moded traditions (the pastime of pseudo-satirists) he rebelled 
against the latest idiocies of his own fashionable society. We have 
today adolescent journalistic satirists who solicit our applause for 
their novels or their parlour-dramas in which they valiantly club to 
death Victorian conventions and medieval superstitions already 
moribund. This is not rebellion, but lynching; the odds are a 
thousand to one; the victory is foreknown and approved by the 
mob. Children have always ridiculed the fashions of their grand¬ 
parents; teachers are perennially ready to sneer at undergraduate 
opinion; students find it easy to be sarcastic about their woolly¬ 
headed professors. . . . But the rebel worthy of the name is the one 
who can turn on his own pack, see the follies of his confederates, 
the hypocrisies of his own profession, and the superstitions peculiar 
to his own generation. Swift’s satire was up to date. He found 
himself surrounded by men who considered themselves emanci¬ 
pated: deists, Whigs, and dissenters, who in mad game had burst 
the manacles of superstitions already rusted through with age; and 
he informed them coldly that they wore the name of ‘Freedom* 
graven on a heavier chain.” 
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★ ★ ★ 

F rom frequently reflecting upon the Course and Method of 
educating Youth in this and a neighbouring Kingdom, with 
the general Success and Consequence thereof, I am come to 
this Determination, That Education is always the worse in Propor¬ 
tion to the Wealth of and Grandeur of the Parents; nor do I doubt 
in the least, that if the whole World were now under the Dominion 
of one Monarch (provided I might be allowed to chuse where he 
should fix the Scat of his Empire) the only Son and Heir of that 
Monarch, would be the worst educated Mortal, that ever was born 
since the Creation; and I doubt, the same Proportion will hold 
through all Degrees and Titles, from an Emperor downwards, to 
the common Gentry. 

I do not say, that this hath been always the Case; for in better 
Times it was directly otherwise, and a Scholar may fill half his 
Greek and Roman shelves with Authors of the noblest Birth, as 
well as highest Virtue: Nor, do I tax all Nations at present with 
this Defect, for I know there are some to be excepted, and particu¬ 
larly Scotland, under all the Disadvantages of its Climate and Soil, 
if that Happiness be not rather owing even to those very Disadvan¬ 
tages. What is then to be done, if this Reflection must fix on two 
Countries, which will be most ready to take Ofifence, and which of 
all others it will be least prudent or safe to offend.^ 

But there is one Circumstance yet more dangerous and lamen¬ 
table: For if, according to the Postulatum already laid down, the 
higher Quality any Youth is of, he is in greater Likelyhood to be 
worse educated; it behoves me to dread, and keep far from the 
Verge of Scandalunt Magnatum. 

Retracting therefore that hazardous Postulatum, I shall venture 
no further at present than to say, that perhaps some additional Care 
in educating the Sons of Nobility and principal Gentry, might not 
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be ill employed. If this be not delivered with Softness enough, I 
must for the future be silent. 

In the mean time, let me ask only two Questions, which relate 
to England. I ask first, how it comes about, that for above sixty 
Years past, the chief Conduct of Affairs hath been generally placed 
in the Hands of New-men, with very few Exceptions? The 
Noblest Blood of England having been shed in the grand Rebellion, 
many great Families became extinct, or supported only by Minors. 
When the King was restored, very few of those Lords remained, 
who began, or at least had improved their Education, under the 
happy Reign of King James, or King Charles I. of which Lords the 
two principal were the Marquis of Ormond, and the Earl of South¬ 
ampton. The Minors have, or had, during the Rebellion and 
Usurpation, either received too much Tincture of bad Principles 
from those fanatick Times, or coming to Age at the Restoration, 
fell into the Vices of that dissolute Reign. 

I date from this Aera, the corrupt Method of Education among 
us, and the Consequence thereof, in the Necessity the Crown lay 
under of introducing New-men into the chief Conduct of publick 
Affairs, or to the Office of what we now call Prime Ministers, Men 
of Art, Knowledge, Application and Insinuation, merely for Want 
of a Supply among the Nobility. They were generally (though not 
always) of good Birth, sometimes younger Brothers, at other Times 
such, who although inheriting good Estates, yet happened to be 
well educated, and provided with Learning; such under that King, 
were Hyde, Bridgeman, Clifford, Osborn, Godolphin, Ashley- 
Cooper: Few or none under the short Reign of King James II. 
Under K-iug William; Sommers, Mountague, Churchil, Vernon, 
Boyle, and many others: Under the Queen; Harley, St. John, Har- 
court, Trevor, who indeed were Persons of the best private Families, 
but unadorn’d with Titles. So in the following Reign, Mr. Robert* 
Walpole, was for many Years Prime Minister, in which Post he still 
happily continues: His Brother Horace is Ambassador Extraordi¬ 
nary to France. Mr. Addison and Mr. Craggs, without the least 
Allowance to support thefn, have been Secretaries of State. I" 

If the Facts have been thus for above sixty Years past (whereof 
I could with a little further Recollection produce many more In- 
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stances) I would ask again, how it hath happened, that in a Nation 
plentifully abounding with Nobility, so great Share in the most 
competent Parts of publick Management, hath been for so long a 
Period chiefly entrusted to Commoners, unless some Omissions 
or Defects of the highest Import, may be charged upon those, to 
whom the Care of educating our Noble Youth hath been com¬ 
mitted ? For, if there be any Difference between human Creatures 
in the Point of natural Parts, as we usually call them, it should 
seem that the Advantage lies on the Side of Children, born from 
noble and wealthy Parents; the same traditional Sloth and Luxury 
which render their Body weak and effeminate, perhaps refining and 
giving a freer Motion to the Spirits, beyond what can be expected 
from the gross, robust Issue of meaner Mortals. Add to this, the 
peculiar Advantages, which all young Noblemen possess, by the 
Privileges of their Birth. Such as a free Access to Courts, and a 
universal Deference paid to their Persons. 

But as my Lord Bacon chargeth it for a Fault on Princes, that 
they are impatient to compass Ends, without giving themselves the 
Trouble of consulting or executing the Means: So perhaps it may 
be the Disposition of young Nobles, either from the Indulgence of 
Parents, Tutors and Governors, or their own Inactivity, that they 
expect the Accomplishments of a good Education, without the least 
Expence of Time or Study, to acquire them. 

What I said last, I am ready to retract; for the Case is infinitely 
worse; and the very Maxims set up to direct modern Education, 
are enough to destroy all the Seeds of Knowledge, Honour, Wisdom 
and Virtue among us. The current Opinion prevails, that the Study 
of Greek and Latin is Loss of Time; that publick Schools by min¬ 
gling the Sons of Noblemen with those of the Vulgar, engage the 
former in bad Company; that Whipping breaks the Spirits of Lads 
well born; that Universities make young Men Pedants; that to 
dance, fence, speak French, and know how to behave ybuF self 
among great Persons of both Sexes, comprehends the whole Duty 
of a Gentleman. 

riSJhot but fhink this wise System of Education, hath been 
much cultivated among us by those Worthies of the Army, who 
during the last War, returning from Flanders at the Close of each 
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Campaign, became the Dictators of Behaviour, Dress, and Politeness, 
to all those Youngsters, who frequent Chocolate-Coffee-Gaming- 
Houses, Drawing-Rooms, Operas, Levees and Assemblies; where a 
Colonel by his Pay, Perquisites and Plunder, was qualified to out¬ 
shine many Peers of the Realm; and by the Influence of an exotick 
Habit and Demeanor, added to other foreign Accomplishments, 
gave the Law to the whole Town, and was copyed as the Standard- 
Pattern of whatever was refined in Dress, Equipage, Conversation, 
or Diversions. 

I remember in those Times, an admired Original of that Voca¬ 
tion, sitting in a Coffee-house near two Gentlemen, whereof one was 
of the Clergy, who were engag’d in some Discourse that savoured 
of Learning; this Officer thought fit to interpose, and professing to 
deliver the Sentiments of his Fraternity, as well as his own (and 
probably did so of too many among them) turning to the Clergy- 
Man, spoke in the following Manner, “D—n me, Doctor, say what 
you will, the Army is the only School for Gentlemen. Do you 
think my Lord Marlborough beat the French with Greek and Latin. 
D—n me, a Scholar when he comes into good Company, what is he 
but an Ass ? D—n me, I would be glad by G-d to see any of your 
Scholars with his Nouns, and his Verbs, and his Philosophy, and 
Trigonometry, what a Figure he would make at a Siege or Blockade, 
or rencountring— 1 >—n me,” &c. After which he proceeded with a 
Volley of Military Terms, less significant, sounding worse, and 
harder to be understood than any that were ever coined by the 
Commentators upon Aristotle. I would not here be thought to 
charge the Soldiery with Ignorance and Contempt of Learning, 
without allow'ing Exceptions, of which I have known many; but 
however, the worse Example, especially in a great Majority, will 
certainly prevail. 

I have heard, that the late Earl of Oxford, in the Time of his • 
Ministry, never pass’d by White’s Chocolate-House (the common 
Rendezvous of infamous Sharpers, and noble Cullies) without be¬ 
stowing a Curse upon that famous Academy, as the Banc^ half 
the English Nobility. I have likewise been tolcf anothcr^RKsage 
concerning that great Minister, which, because it gives a humorous 
Idea of one principal Ingredient in modern Education, take as fol- 
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loweth. Le-Sack, the famous French Dancing-master, in great Ad¬ 
miration, asked a Friend, whether it were true, that Mr. Harley 
was made an Earl and Lord-Treasurer? And finding it confirmed, 
said; “Well, I wonder what the Devil the Queen could see in him; 
for I attended him two Years, and he was the greatest Dunce that 
ever I taught.” 

Another Hindrance to good Education, and I think the greatest 
of any, is that pernicious Custom in rich and noble Families, of 
entertaining French Tutors in their Houses. These wretched Peda¬ 
gogues are enjoyned by the Father, to take special Care that the 
Boy shall be perfect in his French; by the Mother, that Master 
must not walk till he is hot, nor be suffered to play with other Boys, 
nor be wet in his Feet, nor daub his Cloaths, and to sec that Danc¬ 
ing-master attends constantly, and does his Duty; she further in¬ 
sists, that the Child be not kept too long poring on his Book, be¬ 
cause he is subject to sore eyes, and of a weakly Constitution. 

By these Methods, the young Gentleman is in every Article as 
fully accomplished at eight Years old as at eight and twenty. Age 
adding only to the Growth of his Person and his Vice; so that if 
you should look at him in his Boy-hood thro’ the magnifying End 
of a Perspective, and in his Manhood through the other, it would 
be impossible to spy any Difference; the same Airs, the same Strutt, 
the same Cock of his Hat, and Posture of his Sword (as far as the 
Change of Fashions will allow), the same Understanding, the same 
Compass of Knowledge, with the very same Absurdity, Impudence 
and Impertinence of Tongue. 

He is taught from the Nursery, that he must inherit a great Estate, 
and hath no need to mind his Book, which is a Lesson he never 
forgets to the End of his Life. His chief Solace is to steal down, 
and play at Span-farthing with the Page, or young Black-a-moor, 
or little favourite Foot-boy, one of which is his principal Confident 
and Bosom-Friend. 

There is one young Lord in this Town, who, by an unexampled 
Piece of good Fortune, was miraculously snatched out of the Gulph 
of Ighorance, confined to a publick School for a due Term of Years, 
well whipped when he deserved it, clad no better than his Com¬ 
rades, and always their Play-fellow on the same Foot, had no Prece- 
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dcncc in the School, but what was given him by his Merit, and lost 
it whenever he was negligent. It is well known how many Mutinies 
were bred at this unprecedented Treatment, what Complaints among 
his Relations, and other Great Ones of both Sexes; that his Stock¬ 
ings with silver Clocks were ravish’d from him; that he wore his 
own Hair; that his Dress was undistinguished; that he was not fit 
to appear at a Ball or Assembly, nor suffered to go to either: And 
it was with the utmost Difficulty, that he became qualified for his 
present Removal, where he may probably be farther persecuted, and 
possibly with Success, if the Firmness of a very worthy Governor, 
and his own good Dispositions will not preserve him. I confess, I 
cannot but wish he may go on in the Way he began, because I have 
a Curiosity to know by so singular an Experiment, whether Truth, 
Honour, Justice, Temperance, Courage, and good Sense, acquired 
by a School and College Education, may not produce a very toler¬ 
able Lad, although he should happen to fail in one or two of those 
Accomplishments, which in the general Vogue are held so impor¬ 
tant to the finishing of a Gentleman. 

It is true, I have known an Academical Education to have been 
exploded in publick Assemblies; and have heard more than one or 
two Persons of high Rank declare, they could learn nothing more 
at Oxford and Cambridge, than to drink Ale and smoke Tobacco; 
wherein I firmly believed them, and could have added some hun¬ 
dred Examples from my own Observation in one of those Universi¬ 
ties; but they all were of young Heirs sent thither, only for Form; 
either from Schools, where they were not suffered by their careful 
Parents to stay above three Months in the Year; or from under the 
Management of French Family-Tutors, who yet often attended 
them to their College, to prevent all Possibility of their Improve¬ 
ment: But, I never yet knew any one Person of Quality, who fol¬ 
lowed his Studies at the University, and carryed away his just Pro¬ 
portion of Learning, that was not ready upon all Occasions to cele¬ 
brate and defend that Course of Education, and to prove a Patron 
of learned Men. 

There is one Circumstance in a learned Education, which ought 
to have much Weight, even with those who have no Learning at 
all. The Books read at School and Colleges, are full of Incitements 
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to Virtue, and Discouragements from Vice, drawn from the wisest 
Reasons, the strongest Motives, and the most influencing Examples. 
Thus, young Minds are filled early with an Inclination to Good, 
and an Abhorrence of Evil, both which cncreasc in them, according 
to the Advances they make in Literature; and, although they may 
be, and too often are, drawn by the Temptations of Youth, and 
the Opportunities of a large Fortune, into some Irregularities, when 
they come forward into the great World, it is ever with Reluctance 
and Compunction of Mind, because their Byass to Virtue still con¬ 
tinues. They may stray sometimes out of Infirmity or Complyance, 
but they will soon return to the right Road, and keep it always in 
view. I speak only of those Excesses, which are too much the 
Attendants of Youth and warmer Blood; for, as to the Points of 
Honour, Truth, Justice, and other noble Gifts of the Mind, wherein 
the Temperature of the Body hath no Concern, they are seldom 
or ever known to be wild. 

I have engaged my self very unwarily in too copious a Subject 
for so short a Paper. The present Scope I would aim at is to prove, 
that some Proportion of human Knowledge appears requisite to 
those, who, by their Birth or Fortune, are called to the making of 
Laws, and in a subordinate Way to the Execution of them; and that 
such Knowledge is not to be obtained without a Miracle, under 
the frequent, corrupt, and sottish Methods, of educating those, who 
are born to Wealth or Titles. For, I would have it remembered, 
that I do by no Means confine these Remarks to young Persons of 
Noble Birth; the same Errors running through all Families, where 
there is Wealth enough to afford, that their Sons (at least the Eldest) 
may be good for nothing. Why should my Son be a Scholar, when 
it is not intended that he should live by his Learning? By this 
Rule, if what is commonly said be true, that Money answereth all 
Things, why should my Son be honest, temperate, just, or charitable, 
since he hath no Intention to depend upon any of these Qualities 
for a Maintenance? 

When all is done, perhaps upon the Whole, the Matter is not so 
bad as I would make it; and God, who worketh Good out of Evil, 
acting only by the ordinary Cause and Rule of Nature, permits this 
continual Circulation of human Things for his own unsearchable 
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Ends. The Father grows rich by Avarice, Injustice, Oppression; he 
is a Tyrant in the Neighbourhood over Slaves and Beggars, whom 
he calls his Tenants. Why should he desire to have Qualities in¬ 
fused into his Son, which himself never possessed, or knew, or 
found the Want of in the Acquisition of his Wealth.? The Son 
bred in Sloth and Idleness, becomes a Spendthrift, a Cully, a Profli¬ 
gate, and goes out of the World a Beggar, as his Father came in: 
Thus the former is punished for his own Sins, as well as for those 
of the latter. The Dunghil having raised a huge Mushroom of 
short Duration, is now spread to enrich other Mens Lands. It is 
indeed of worse Consequence, where noble Families are gone to 
Decay; because their Titles and Privileges outlive their Estates: 
And, Politicians tell us, that nothing is more dangerous to the Pub- 
lick, than a numerous Nobility without Merit or Fortune. But 
even here, God hath likewise prescribed some Remedy in the Order 
of Nature, so many great Families coming to an End by the Sloth, 
Luxury, and abandoned Lusts, which enervated their Breed through 
every Succession, producing gradually a more effeminate Race, 
wholly unfit for Propagation. 
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J. M. WITHEROW 

The Reverend J. M. Witherow is a minister of the Kirk. He writes 
for The Atlantic Monthly and other magazines. 

★ ★ ★ 

i iR. JULIUS FAIRLEIGH STERN owned a palace on the 

l\/\ St. Lawrence not far from Grindstone, a mansion on 
JL V JL Fifth Avenue, New York, and a castle near Fiesole in 
Italy. Some of his friends were trying to persuade him to make his 
real home amid the romantic scenery of Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, but Mr. Stern refused, as he preferred to give away his sur¬ 
plus income for the endowment of education rather than add further 
to his many luxuries. For some reason that no one could discover 
he took special interest in Tarrytown on the Hudson. 

A report had just reached him from the principal of the Tarry- 
town High School saying that three pupils had tied for the prize 
of $200 which Mr. Stern had presented for the best year’s work done 
by pupils in their final year at the school. The percentage attained 
by the three equal firsts was 88, a record figure for the Stern Prize 
Competition. Mr. Stern replied that he would himself be present 
at the next graduation, as he wished to meet the three young men, 
and enclosed his check for $400, so that each might receive the same 
amount as their predecessors in previous years. 

So at the June graduation at Tarrytown High School the Stern 
Exhibitioners of 1920—Mr. Gerald Daly, Mr. Eric Arthur Hamlet, 
and Mr. Charles Burke Brookfield—were presented to Mr. Stern, 

From The Atlantic Monthly. Reprinted by permission. 
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who at the close of the day’s proceedings carried off the young men 
to dinner at his hotel. In conversation there the rich man soon 
discovered that the three boys were keenly set upon a university 
career, but were all very poor. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Stern. “That is just what I had hoped. 
I am interested in the result of university education. 
pro^sition to yoii.' I will bear all your expenses at the university— 
traivdin g, board, books,“‘fees, and personal allowanccs—for folfr 
years. You will choose each the university you prefer and the line 
of study you like best. My conditions are two—that you will all 
promise to do your best at college in your own line, and that four 
years hence you will all come to me and undergo earnestly and 
loyally”—Mr. Stern repeated these two adverbs slowly and with 
emphasis—“a test which I will then describe to you. The test will 
be nothing vexatious or unreasonable.” 

The young fellows expressed their thanks as best they could, 
being rather overwhelmed by what they had just heard, and gladly 
and enthusiastically assented to the conditions laid down. “Isn’t he 
a jolly old chap?” said Brookfield, as the three sauntered home that 
night. “Isn’t he splendid? And by the way, did you read his article 
in Harper's on the ‘Castles of the Loire’?” 

“No,” said Daly, “but I have been in his castle on the St. Law¬ 
rence, and in his library there is the finest collection of British and 
American poets you ever saw, bound in blue morocco; and what’s 
more, he reads them. Every volume I opened had something 
marked.” 

“My father,” said Hamlet, “was once in his house on Fifth Avenue 
fixing the telephone wires, and the housekeeper showed him pic¬ 
tures by Maris and Corot and Sargent that would drive most art 
collectors crazy.” 

Time passed on, and in June 1924 three distinguished graduates 
appeared by appointment on a certain day in that same princely 
mansion on Fifth Avenue. Daly came from Yale, first-class honor 
man in history and law; Hamlet came from Harvard, first-class 
honor man in the classics; Brookfield came from Johns Hopkins, 
with first-class honors in German, French, and Spanish. 

Mr. Stern met the m and greeted them warmly. He then took 
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them separately to his private room, gave each one a long scaled 
envelope on which his name was written in large letters, marked 
“Private,” and said to each in turn: “Give me your word of honor 
you will not open this till you are at home and quite alone. _^It 
contains all instructions for the test.” 

Each promised, took his envelope, and went home to Tarrytown. 

And that evening in Tarrytown each of the three young men 
was gazing at a check for $5000, and a sheet of paper bearing these 
words;— 

This Is Your Test 

1. You shall visit, within the next twelve months, Holland or 
Switzerland, Germany or France, Italy or Greece, and Egypt. 

2. You shall write a report on what you think important in the coun¬ 
tries visited and send your report to me within twelve months. 

3. You will bring or send me a match box filled with sand from the 
desert at the foot of the Great Pyramid. 

N.B. No questions shall be asked by you regarding the meaning of 
these instructions, cither verbally or in writing, directly or indirectly. 
You shall not consult with anyone regarding the contents of this docu¬ 
ment or your intentions or methods in obeying it. 

This is your test. Remember your promise. 

Julius Fairleich Stern 

June 18, 1924 

Mr. Gerald Daly, of Yale University, first-class honor man in law 
and history, fastened on the phraseology, grammar, and punctua¬ 
tion of the document with all his faculties of meticulous scrutiny 
thoroughly aroused. To prevent himself from overlooking any 
qualifying word or clause, he slowly read aloud the whole com¬ 
position sentence by sentence and then memorized it till he was 
word perfect—an expedient he had found helpful in solving many 
a legal puzzle. 

Subconsciously Mr. Daly whispered to himself, “I promised to 
meet this test ‘earnestly and loyally,’ and I will. I will do what 
J. F. Stern wants done and I will do it with the utmost fidelity at 
my command. He docs not require for his own need anything 
from me—neither words nor deeds nor gifts. But to test me, as 
he has every right to do, he tells me to obey him in certain matters. 
The best compliment I can render him is to respect his wishes in 
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every particular. It is for me to understand him and then do ex- 
actly—no more, no less—-whatever he has expressed or implied; no 
more, for that would be misusing his money; no less, for that 
would be disloyalty.” 

In this spirit Mr. Daly studied his instructions and obeyed them 
with scrupulous sincerity. 

He saw at his first reading the effect of “or” and “and” in No. i— 
no country compulsory except Egypt, and yet a restricted choice. 
Very soon he had decided that his itinerary must be through Hol¬ 
land, France, and Italy to Egypt, and thence home. He sailed in 
a Dutch liner for Rotterdam, which called at Southampton, but Mr. 
Daly would not set foot on shore even for a few hours. Britain 
was not mentioned in No. i. It was not till he had visited Leyden, 
Alkmaar, Utrecht, Dordrecht, and began to arrange for his depar¬ 
ture to France, that a scruple arose in his mind about going there 
by rail. If he did so he must report passing through Belgium, and 
that would look careless. He felt he could not. It was not play¬ 
ing the game. So, after trying in vain to get a passenger steamer, 
he decided to go from Amsterdam to Paris by aeroplane, and thus 
recovered peace of mind. 

His traveling was continued with the same carefulness to Italy, 
Egypt, and home again. A liner was obtained at Alexandria bound 
for New York, but Daly refused to go ashore at Malta or Gibraltar 
or the Azores. 

Instruction No. 2 gave him very few qualms. “What you think 
important,” Daly repeated to himself again. “Well, I am free from 
challenge there. It cannot mean all that I think important—it would 
be unreasonable to ask that. I will choose one thing which I thipk 
important, health, and report on whatever I think benefits or inj^^res 
public health.” 

In harmony with this view of his duty, Daly examined the dura-* 
tion-of-life statistics in the various countries and wrote little notes 
of observations on athletics, drainage, ventilation, and cookery, and 
so drew up a short but businesslike account of public health in the 
lands he had seen. 

Instruction No. 3, of course, was the clearest and easiest of all. 
At the second reading Daly pounced on the change from “you shall” 
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to “you will,” and said, “Quite so, quite so—^a request, not an in¬ 
junction; but in this matter Stern’s wishes are law as much as his 
commands.” 

On reaching the Pyramids he was tempted to bring also a match 
box full of sand labeled “From between the giant paws of the 
Sphinx,” but eventually refrained. He had not sufficient authority 
for that. 

And so Mr. Gerald Daly, of Yale University, having carefully exe¬ 
cuted all that was prescribed, drew up his report and sent it along 
with a carefully packed match box, filled with sand from the base 
of the Great Pyramid, by registered post to the house on Fifth 
Avenue at the end of May, 1925. 

On reaching his home in Tarrytown, however, Daly found that 
he had still in his pocketbook $52375 unexpended out of his $5000 
check. Murmuring to himself, “This is your test,” he wrote an 
explanatory letter and mailed the money to Mr. Stern. 

Mr. Eric Arthur Hamlet, of Harvard University, first-class honor 
man in Greek and Latin, also read his test paper of instructions 
with extreme care, but he took a somewhat different view from that 
of Mr. Daly. 

“This is some test,” Hamlet murmured to himself; and then, 
after a second reading and a long pause, “The snag is in No. 3.” 

He secured a berth on a transatlantic liner at the earliest possible 
date, spending the few days before sailing in New York libraries. 
Crossing the ocean, he went straight to London and took rooms 
near the British Museum, where for a whole month he read as 
hard as he had ever done at college, taking careful notes. Then 
followed a hurried visit to Holland and three months in Germany, 
three months in Italy, and three in Egypt. 

The result of his investigations he embodied in three of the most 
brilliant essays he or any other Harvard graduate ever wrote. He 
selected certain aspects of the industrial, the educational, and the 
religious conditions of the three countries, and on a basis of care¬ 
fully ascertained causes and consequences deduced the probable 
effect on Europe and America generally of the new movements in 
Germany, Italy, and Egypt. His incisive remarks on the decay of 
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religion in the two former countries, his reasoned prediction that 
Fascism would survive Mussolini and effectually ruin Italian litera¬ 
ture, and that Egypt would ere long alter both the commercial and 
the religious position in the Orient, astonishing Manchester as much 
as Constantinople—these reports sent in by Mr. Hamlet, whea pub¬ 
lished a year afterward, attracted universal attention, evoked long- 
continued discussion, and are likely to retain a permanent place 
among the prose classics of British and American literature. 

“Stern has practically asked me for my best,” said Hamlet to him¬ 
self. “He had a right to ask it, and I am giving it. He said he 
was interested in testing university culture, and every line of Orders 
I and 2 shows he wishes to test wisdom of judgment, insight, power 
of forming opinion, and discrimination between the really momen¬ 
tous and the trivial. Order 3—^but is it an order?—is the catch. 
Did he add this to see if we should have the common sense to 
omit it? And in any case a match box is a poor thing to pack 
sand in.” 

Very strongly inclined to take no notice of No. 3, Hamlet con¬ 
sulted various authorities on the geological characteristics of Egyp¬ 
tian sand in the hope of discovering some overlooked value or rare 
property, but without success. Finally he returned home and sent 
in his reports, and after much hesitation sent in also a small bag 
of sand, frankly confessing his fear that he must have misunder¬ 
stood instruction No. 3. 

Mr. Charles Burke Brookfield, of Johns Hopkins University, first- 
class honor man in German, French, and Spanish, gazed one mo¬ 
ment in stupefied silence with open mouth after reading his test 
paper and his check. Then he gave forth his college yell. His 
mother barely saved herself from a heart attack by recognizing the 
“tunc.” Hardly had the martial strain died away when Brookfield 
sprang to his desk, whipped out his fountain pen, and wrote the 
following letter. 

Tarrytown, June 18, 1024 
Dear Mr. Stern:— ^ ^ 

How to thank you for your colossal gift of a whole year of joy after 
all you have given already is a problem that knocks me helpless. I have 
dreamed again and again of at last being able to manage one month 
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Europe. And now a year! A whole year free of cost! Sir, you arc 
jst prince. Thank you again and again. 

I Yours most devotedly, 

C. B. Brookfield 

“The dear, delicious old humbug,” he said to himself more than 
once, as he sealed and addressed and mailed the letter, “he nearly 
bamboozled me with his ‘shalls’ and ‘wills* and ‘musts’ and ‘must 
nots.* But his check and his match box gave him away. What a 
heart of gold! Giving and giving all the time what will help us 
best and please us most, and then trying to save our faces with his 
‘tests’ and ‘promises’ and ‘shalls* and ‘musts.’ Oh, the kindness of 
it all! If he were only a girl I should love to kiss him and call him 
a peach and a darling.” 

Brookfield started again on his college yell, but stopped abruptly 
as he awoke to the fact that he was coming through the front door¬ 
way of the post office. 

“Are you hurt?” said an elderly man, turning around suddenly. 

“No, thank you. I was just thinking.” 

“Thinking—thinking you were a steamer lost in a fog.” 

“Steamer!” shouted Brookfield. “Of course. Thank you—that 
is just what I ought to be thinking about,” and hurried off to the 
nearest shipping agent, leaving the man muttering, “Crazy ass.” 

In England Brookfield carefully examined the National Gallery, 
the Tate Gallery, and the Wallace Collection, and after a day at 
the Tower and Westminster Abbey hurried off to Oxford, where 
he made copious sketches and notes. His next stay was at Amster¬ 
dam and his next at Nuremberg, and there he wrote his first report, 
dwelling chiefly on the development of portraiture from Rembrandt 
to Sargent and a study of mediaeval architecture, exemplified in 
Nuremberg and Oxford. The latter subject he continued in a study 
of Lisieux, and a playful comparison of the majestic Mont St.-Michel 
with the Renaissance splendor of Chantilly, 

His third report consisted of an almost lyrical dialogue between 
the Rigi, Pilatus, and the Rochers de Naye, each proudly claiming 
the grandest prospect of the dawn to be seen anywhere in the world. 

With truly American energy he hurried from Switzerland to the 
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South of Spain, pausing only to make a careful survey of the Pont 
du Card and Carcassonne. A small steamer carried him from 
Gibraltar to Palermo, where amid the golden glories of Monreale 
and the Capella Palatina he wrote an enthusiastic essay on the re¬ 
spective merits of the Moors, the Normans, and the Saracens. 

Girgenti and Syracuse were not forgotten; but at Taormina, in 
front of the indescribable magnificence of Etna, snow-robed, against 
the burning Sicilian blue, Brookfield laid down both brush and pen. 
“Oh, Mr. Stern, I can’t—I can’t tell you what I see and feel. How 
can we ever thank God for giving us a world like this?” 

And so the enthusiast passed on, drinking deep drafts of the love¬ 
liness of Rome and Naples, Florence and Venice, Athens and Del¬ 
phi, and writing out, as he was able, something of the overflowing 
joy of his heart, till at length he arrived in Egypt. There he saw 
the principal sights of interest, but dwelt chiefly on all that threw 
light on Akhenaten, the one original mind that appeared in the 
long procession of Pharaohs. He made some pretty sketches of 
boats on the Nile, but expressed his regret that he had “no art that 
would sketch the awesome silence of the desert.” 

Brookfield reached New York on the first of June. He had spent 
every cent of his $5000. But twenty exquisite sketches of scenes in 
Athens, Cairo, and Thebes brought him $150 from a Broadway art 
dealer, and after making a certain purchase he drove to the Stern 
mansion. The secretary told him the great man was at Grindstone. 
Brookfield said he wished to write a note and leave a small parcel 
for him. Shown into the library, he wrote as follows:— 

New York, June i, 1925 

Dear Sir:— 

I return at the close of the most joyous twelve months of my life— 
a gift from you under the guise of what you called my “test.” Well, I 
have tried earnestly and loyally to satisfy my examiner. I Have visited 
all the countries you mentioned and more. I have reported what I 
thought “important”—namely, the truth and the beauty in art and 
nature that your writings taught me to sec and love, and everything 
that seemed likely to give a little pleasure to one who had given so 
much pleasure to me. Your third instruction I divined was meant to 
find out if in the midst of all my enjoyment I remembered the giver. 
My dear friend, I remembered you with loving gratitude every day. In 
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proof of this I ask you to accept the enclosed match box with its Egyp¬ 
tian sand, and believe me 

Yours ever faithfully, 

. ■ C. B. Brookfield 

Having signed his name, Brookheld drew a small packet out of 
his pocket and opened it. It was an exquisitely carved little match 
box of pure gold. But alas, through careless packing most of the 
sand had oozed out into the paper and through the paper into 
Brookfield’s pocket and through a tiny hole in the pocket had been 
steadily leaking since he left the jeweler’s shop on Broadway. 
Scarcely a twspoonful remained. In much distress he had to add a 
postscript, describing what had happened and bewailing his failure 
to do what he had been asked to do. 

Mr. Julius Fairleigh Stern, a man without near relatives and with 
few intimates, died suddenly in January 1926. He left by will his 
three residences on Fifth Avenue, at Grindstone, and at Fiesolc, 
with all their contents and all his invested property, amounting to 
$20,000,000, to the one of the three young men “who on being tested 
had shown the highest quality of careful, intelligent, and noble 
obedience.’’ 

Was it the graduate of Yale or of Harvard, or of Johns Hopkins? 

If you can judge reasonably between Saint Paul and the Pharisees, 
or between Erasmus and Luther, or between Fundamentalists and 
Modernists—you can answer the question. 
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THE ONE OR TWO POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN LEARNING AND LEARNING HOW 


GEORGE ADE 

(Sec p. 3 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

if ir if 

I N a Red School-House back in the Web-Foot District, it was the 
Custom to have a Debate every Friday Afternoon. The much- 
mooted Question as to which does the greater Damage, Fire or 
Water, had been carefully gone over by the Squabs. Also who was 
the heftier Proposition, Napoleon or Washington? But the original 
Stand-by was as follows: “Resolved, that Education is better than 
Wealth.” 

The Corporate Interests got many a Whack here in the Knowl¬ 
edge Works. Most of the Children wanted to grow up and be like 
Galileo. They claimed that mere Wealth could not purchase Hap¬ 
piness. The only genuine Peace of Mind came from being able to 
call off the Geological Periods with the Eyes closed. 

Here in this little Brain Hatchery were two Kids who were not 
Mates. One was named Otis and the other was Bradford, or Brad 
for Short. Otis was the Boy who took the Affirmative side on Fri¬ 
day Afternoon. Ote firmly believed that Learning was the most 
valuable Asset that a Man could tuck away. Brad was for the 
Money End of the Game, but when he got up to make his Talk his 
Vocabulary would become jammed up and caught crossways in the 
Flue and teacher would motion him back to his Seat. Otis, how¬ 
ever, could tell in well<hosen Phrases why the Scholar was a better 
and happier Man than the Millionaire and so he always received 
the Vote of the Judges. 
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Now, Brad was done up but unconvinced. He could not stand 
up before the District School and tell why it was good policy to 
corral the Coin, but he had a secret Hunch that it would be no 
Disgrace for him to go out and do the best he could. Brad had a 
bull-dog Jaw and large blood-shot Hands and a Neck-Band some¬ 
what larger than his Hat-Band. He jumped the Stockade when 
they started to teach him Botany. He weighed 180 and he thought 
he was too large to sit around and count the Petals of the Ox-Eye 
Daisy when he might be out selling Lightning Rods to the Yaps 
and making jug-handled Contracts. Accordingly he Dug. 

“Bradford is making a great Mistake,” said Otis, as he saw his 
Friend tear from the Institution of Learning. “In order to get a 
few worldly Chattels right at the jump, he sacrifices his Diploma. 
I shall be more Foxy. I shall go right on through the High School 
and then I shall attend College and get a Degree. When I have 
taken my Degree then I will be the human It, My scholarly At¬ 
tainments and polished Manner will get me past the Door and into 
the Inner Circle of the Hot Potatoes. As for Bradford, although 
it is possible that he shall have combed up a little Currency he will 
be a mere ordinary, sordid Business Man—not one-two-seven when 
he tries to stack up against one who has just been delivered of a 
Thesis on the Correlated Phenomena of Unconscious Cerebration. 

While Brad was out in the back Townships short-changing the 
Farmers and buying 8 per cent. Mortgages, Otis was working his 
way through College and living on Oatmeal except on Holidays 
and then Prunes. He was getting round-shouldered and wore Specs 
and was all gaunted up, but he never weakened. He was pulling 
for the Laurel Wreath of Scholarship, or in other words, the Degree. 
After humping it for 4 years he passed his final Exam and the Fac¬ 
ulty decided that he was a Bachelor of Arts. 

That was the Day when he had the Laugh on Brad. 

In the meantime, Bradford had been choking various People and 
taking it away from them. He had four Salesmen under him and 
had butted into the Firm, but he was still shy on Botany. 

Inasmuch as Otis had been one of the brightest Men in his Class 
he was offered a position as Instructor in the College at a Salary 
of $55 a Month with a promise of $5 raise at the end of five Years, 
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if he lived. Otis accepted, because the Outside World did not seem 
to be clamoring for his Services, even though he was an Authority 
on the Mezozoic Period and knew all the Diatomes by their First 
Names. 

Often while he was burning the Midnight Oil and grinding out 
Jaw-Breakers, so as to qualify for the Master’s Degree, he reflected 
as follows: “It is true that Brad is making it Hand over Fist and 
wears $6 Shirts and rides in a State-Room on the Pullman, but he 
is not a Bachelor of Arts. And some day when he is a Multi- 
Millionaire I can still look down on him, for then I shall be a Mas¬ 
ter of Arts. I have known since Childhood that Education is more 
desirable than Paltry Gold. Although the Newspapers and the 
General Public do not seem to be with me to any Extent, it is better 
to hob-nob with the Binomial Theorem than to dally with the 
Champagne Supper.” 

In due time the Faculty gave the Degree of M.A. to what was 
left of Otis and still his Ambition was not satisfied. He wanted 
to land a Doctor’s Degree. He knew that any one who aspired 
to this Eminent Honor had to be a Pippin. But he hoped that he 
could make some Contribution to the World of Thought that would 
jar the whole Educational System and help him to climb to the 
topmost Pinnacle of Human Greatness. 

Professor Otis did the Dig Act year after year. At the age of 49 
he was still M.A. and owned a House with a Mortgage on it. In 
the Meantime there had been revolutionary Changes in the World 
of Finance. Everything on Earth had been put into a Pool. Each 
Smooth Citizen who had something that was of no particular use 
to him went to work and Capitalized it. Brad closed out his In¬ 
terests for so much Money that any one else would have been 
ashamed to take it. Then he and some other Buccaneers went down 
to Wall Street to have fun with several dignified Gentlemen whom 
Brad described as Them Fly Eastern Mugs. They succeeded in 
putting the Skids under a number of Persons who did not care to 
meet them Socially. 

When Brad walked around in his Million Dollar Hut he had to 
step high to avoid stumbling over Bundles of the Long Green; but 
he never had made any further headway with his Botany. 
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It happened one Day that Brad was out Moting and he dropped 
in at the College where his Boyhood Friend was now the Professor 
of Dipsicology and Plamazzus. 

“This is a likely-looking Plant,” said Brad, as he sized up the 
Campus. “I like to encourage these Joints because they help to keep 
a lot of Young Fellows away from Business Offices. I find that I 
have here in my Vest-Pocket a measly $50,000 that I have over¬ 
looked in changing my Clothes. Give it to the Main Cheese and 
tell him to have a Laboratory on me.” 

When the News got out all the sis-boom-ah Boys gave a Parade 
in their Nighties. The Faculty called a Special Meeting and made 
Brad a Doctor of Philosophy. 

Next Year he put up for a Gym and they made him a Doctor of 
Divinity. 

The Year Following he handed them a Telescope and became 
an LL.D. 

Every time he coughed he was made some new kind of Doctor. 

In fact, for a Man with a 6}4 Hat who did not know the differ¬ 
ence between the Pistil and the Stamen he was the most learned 
Thing in Seven States. Professor Otis was crowded into the Ditch. 
Sometimes he wonders which of the two has the nub end of the 
Argument that startled in the Red School-House. 

Moral: The Longest Way Around is the Shortest Way to the 
University Degree. 
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EDUCATIONAL FABLES 


EDWARD C, DURFEE 


Edward C. Durfec, according to Scribner*s, was formerly a teacher, 

★ ★ ★ 


T here v/as once a rough and uneducated man who had 
made money and who entered his boy in a swell college 
preparatory School. The Head Master asked him if there 
was anything that he was particularly desirous that his son should 
be taught, and the Uncultured One replied: “Yes, there is. I want 
him to take Greek.” 

“May I ask,” inquired the Head Master, in considerable amaze¬ 
ment, “why you are so insistent upon his pursuit of that particular 
subject?” 

“Well,” said the Rude Parent, “there are Three reasons why I 
w^ant him to learn Greek: First, because it’s hard; second, because 
he don’t want to; and, third, because it’s no good anyway. If he 
learns it after all that, he’ll show he’s got some stuff in him.” 
Moral: This fable has morals enough to fill a boo\. 

There was once a Tutor who was trying to prepare four boys for 
the September College Examinations in English. The boys were 
good boys and from four different Schools. Two were Leading 
Athletes, one was Business Manager of the School Paper, and the 
fourth was Leader of the Y.M.C.A. and Chairman of the Honor 
Committee. All were Dumb, and as the June Exam, had required 
a Paraphrase of Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” the Tutor feared 
they could not make the Grade. 

From Scribner's Magazine, 
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He tried them on the High Spots of English Literature first, and 
their ignorance was Abysmal. So he decided to begin at the Be¬ 
ginning—and he dictated a list of the Very Highest Spots of An¬ 
cient and Foreign Authors. 

“We’ll begin with Homer,” he said. “He wrote poems in Greek 
—two of them— Do you know their names?” 

They did not. 

“Well, the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey.’ Put them down.” Then he 
swept their papers into his grasp, and found six misspellings out of 
a possible eight. He was not surprised—for he was an experienced 
Tutor—but it made him peevish. 

“Now listen,” he went on, “who was the great Latin poet?” 
Again the same response. 

“Put down Vergil,” he said. 

They did. 

“And what did Vergil write?” 

Not a sound from the eager four. 

“Dead Silence?” he observed sarcastically. 

With one simultaneous motion the well-trained and docile quar¬ 
tet wrote “Dead Silence” for Vergil, while the cleverest one gave 
a half-audible grunt, as if to say: “Of course; how stupid of me not 
to remember.” 

Moral: There isn't any; they all passed. 

Once a Boy had all the Education that Money could buy. He 
had been kindergartened, and play-supervised, and tutored, and 
psychoanalyzed, all expensively. Nothing in New York City being 
quite good enough for his Prep. School Training, he had been sent 
to an institution in New England which at the Time was regarded 
as the Last Word. His Record there was so Good that his Fond 
Mother made up her mind that when he came home for Christmas 
he should Possess whatever his Heart desired—no matter what it 
might cost. She told him so on the first day of Vacation. 

“John,” she said, “you have done so well, and I am so Proud of 
you, and so Happy, that I’ve made up my mind you shall have 
absolutely anything you want for this Christmas. You have only 
to Name it, and it shall be yours.” 
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He looked at her, a Great Hope dawning in his Eyes. 

‘'Do you really mean it, Mother?” he Breathed. 

“Yes,” she rejoined, “I mean it.” 

“Then,” said John, with a long sigh of Luxurious Anticipation, 
“I’d like Half an Hour to Myself.” 

Moral: Better Late than Net/er. 

There was once a Boy whose Father had plenty of Money and 
wanted his son to go to College. Nothing in the boy’s Inheritance 
or Tastes warranted the Belief that he belonged there, or would stay 
if he went, but that docs not make much difference nowadays. So 
the Youth struggled along for a year in one Expensive School, and 
then for a year in Another, and did not get anywhere. Then the 
Father gave up and put the Boy into his Business. He began Learn¬ 
ing at the Bottom, and spent a Month in one Department and then 
a Month in Another, and was soon promoted to the Office. Here 
he Stuck, and for two years did not seem to Get Anywhere. 

So it was agreed that he should try for College again, and for 
two years more he worked with Tutors, and took examinations, and 
by the Time he was eighteen he had two credits out of the necessary 
Fifteen. You see he had found Latin too Difficult years before, and 
did not make much Headway in French, which had been substi¬ 
tuted for that Noble Ancient Tongue, and Mathematics was con¬ 
fusing to him, and History got him Tangled Up, and the English 
he had learned in the Business and heard at Home did not Bear 
much Relation to his class work, and Elementary Science does not 
count for College Credits. But no one felt obliged to tell Father 
all these Things—not so long as the Money held out! 

Now the Boy is back in the Office again, on a Salary of a Hun¬ 
dred a Month, besides Fifty a week that Mother gives him for 
Spending-Money, and a Special Sport Roadster for which Father 
pays the Bills. He is a Good Boy, too. Steady and Dependable. 
No Traffic Cop ever has to Give him a Summons, and he is not 
Crazy About Girls. But In his Eyes there is a Puzzled Look, which 
has been growing for about Seven Years. 

Moral: Education is not yet an Exact Science, 
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There was once a Professional Baseball-Player who became a 
Teacher—though rather against his Will, Having a Day Off in 
Chicago, he went to sec the other League play. But, unfortunately, 
he had let his intentions be known, and an Aunt whom he did not 
want to Disoblige wished a Young Lady Friend of hers on him. 
He was Game, however, and spent the time of the Preliminary 
Practice telling her the Names of the different Bases and other such 
Bits of Information, just as if she wanted to know them. She did 
not say much, nor ask any Questions, but seemed fairly Intelligent, 

Along in the Second Inning a White Sox base-runner started to 
steal Second, and was thrown out by Half a Mile or so. As he slid 
into the Waiting Ball, the Girl exclaimed: “Oh, how stupid!” 

“Oh, no,” said her Instructor, “that wasn’t wrong. They call that 
Trying to Steal a Base, and he takes a Chance that he can get there 
Ahead of the Ball.” 

“Yes,” said the Girl, “but didn’t he see the Catcher signal for 
a Pitch-out? 1 did.” 

Moral: W/t^n about to Teach, first learn whether it is to he Pri¬ 
mary or Graduate Wor 1 {, 

Ade, George, “Fable of the Copper and the Jovial Undergrads,” Fables 
in Slang, 1899, 

-“Fable of the Shower of Blows that Came Down on Paw” and 

“Fable of Eugene Who Walked the Length of the Counter,” The 
Girl Proposition, 1902. 
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A. LAWRENCE LOWELL ( 1856 - ) 

A. Lawrence Lowell is the distinguished President-Emeritus of Har¬ 
vard University. He succeeded Dr. Eliot as President of Harvard 
in 1909, and was succeeded by Dr. Conant in 1932. 


“Self-Education in College,” Forum, 79:519, Apr., 1928. 

“Universities and Colleges,” Yale Review, 23 (n.s.):30i, Winter, 1933. 
“Universities, Graduate Schools, and Colleges,” Atlantic, 150:215, Aug., 

1932. 

What a University President Has Learned, 1938. 

Angoff, Charles, “Lowell of Harvard,” Am, Mercury, 29:385, Aug., 
1933 - 

Hutchins, R. M., Review of What a University President Has Learned, 
Sat, Rev, of Lit,, Vol. 18, No. 13, p. 6, July 23, 1938. 

Kcppcl, F. P., “President Lowell and His Influence,” Atlantic, 151:753, 
June, 1933. 

if if if 

I S examination an art.? Many American school-teachers will at 
once reply: “No; it is an evil.” Perhaps, if wrongly uscd,iu 
may be both. War is an evil; but np^pne will deny that there*, 
is a military art which can be studied, ascertained, and ap plied . 
The Blaclc Aft of the Middle Ages, or that part ofTrcalled alchemy,, 
has developed into the chemistry of the present day. The value of 
an art depends upon the purposes for which it is used, and the intel¬ 
ligence and precision of its application. Formerly employed chiefly 

From The Atlantic Monthly* Reprinted by permission. 
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for educational objects, measurements of natural and acquired capac¬ 
ity have of late been greatly extended. Civil-service examinations 
arc one example of this; the methods of determining the fitness of 
candidates for industrial employment are another. Vocational guid¬ 
ance, whereof we hear much nowadays, is based upon discovering 
the aptitudes and qualities of boys or youths. Psychological tests— 
to which the recruiting of our soldiers in the World War gave wide 
prominence, and to which many colleges are giving attention for 
the purpose of admission or experiment—are a form of examination 
to measure ability. The whole faculty of one college is said to have 
submitted to such a test, with the result that the president made the 
poorest showing, scarcely above the level of a moron—an experience 
that may account for the hesitation of heads of colleges to accept 
the tests as an infallible measure of intelligence. But, crude as these 
things may be, they show the growing desire for some means of 
determining relative capacities—that is, for a form of examination, 
that shall be reliable for the purpose to which it is applied. 

Academic or educational examinations differ from purely psycho¬ 
logical tests in that their object is to ascertain not only native abil¬ 
ity but also proficiency in the study of specialized subjects. It may 
seem strange to say that in this country the art of examination is 
still in its infancy. That is, nevertheless, true; because in the case 
of school studies it is applied only to immature youths; and because 
in institutions of higher learning it has been employed chiefly by 
the instructor to measure the progress of students in a particular 
course taught by himself. Certainly we have not considered with 
sufficient care the object, scope, and utility of examinations. May 
they not be said to have three distinct objects? (i) To measure thic; 
progress of pupils; (2) as q. direct means of education; (3) to set a 
standard for achievement. 

1 

One of our difficulties has come from paying almost exclusive 
attention to the first of these objects. So far, indeed, has this been 
carried that there is a tendency in some American schools to regard 
examinations as indictments for crime—ordeals to be imposed only 
upon the delinquent; to consider that the good scholar, who is 
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known to have made satisfactory progress, should not be subjected 
to them. Such a view assumes that their object is only to measure 
the minimum of attainment, not the degree of excellence; and 
thereby fails to appreciate their use in stimulating the superior pu¬ 
pils. Boys and youths, who are more freshly aware than their elders 
of the motives influencing their conduct, naturally organize their 
sports on a competitive basis, and admire those who prevail therein. 
If playgrounds had no tests save a minimum athletic requirement 
they would be as deserted as gymnasia for the physically defective. 

Examinations for admission to college—now conducted almost 
wholly by the College Entrance Examination Board, composed both 
of school-teachers and college instructors—have been increasingly 
directed to the single object of measuring the proficiency of the 
candidates. When the colleges received their students mainly from 
a small number of distinctly preparatory schools the examiners felt 
that one of their functions was to set a standard for that preparatory 
teaching; but the situation has changed since a large proportion of 
college students have come from schools only a small fraction of 
whose graduates have any intention of going to college. To direct 
by entrance examinations the general course of instruction in schools 
of that kind is clearly impossible, and the attempt to do so has been 
necessarily and properly abandoned. The examinations are used by 
the colleges that retain them to discover whether the candidates are, 
or are not, qualified to pursue college studies; in fact to measure 
their attainment in subjects deemed to make a good foundation for 
college worj^ 

In an article in the Atlantic for July 1925, Mr. Morgan Barnes 
complains of college entrance examinations on the ground that they^ 
divert the aim of the teacher from the instruction of his pupils to 
preparing them for passing the examination. When there is a dif¬ 
ference of opinion between the school and the Board about the kind 
of knowledge desired in any subject, this is no doubt true. If, for 
example, the Board is of opinion that the most important thing in 
algebra is the solution or fractioning of highly complex equations, 
while the teacher believes that the expression in algebraic form of 
comparatively simple facts is more valuable; or if the Board con¬ 
ceives that, in the study of a foreign language, grammar, syntax, or 
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Greek accents is above all needful, and the teacher cares for litde 
but intelligent and fluent reading; or if in English composition one 
or the other lays great stress on punctuation—then the teacher must 
give to his pupils who arc preparing for the examination a training 
which differs from that of the other boys and is, in his opinion, 
inferior. Such a divergence concerns the object of the study. It is 
a difference of opinion on an educational question that ought in 
most cases to be settled by discussion and agreement among the 
members of the teaching profession. 

When no difference of opinion exists on the aim in studying a 
subject, there seems to be no reason why a teacher should change 
his methods because of a prospect of examination. If he is teaching 
his pupils to translate Latin he ought neither to object to their being 
examined in translating the language nor to change his teaching in 
consequence. If the examination docs not seem to him a fair test 
of the proficiency of his pupils, cither his teaching or the examina¬ 
tion is defective. Perhaps neither of them is perfect, for both teacher 
and examiner are in danger of giving peculiar weight to those 
aspects of a subject that appear to them most interesting and impor¬ 
tant, and of magnifying errors that strike them as vital, instead of 
looking on the matter from the broader standpoint of a general 
comprehension of the subject. 

The writer recalls the case of a teacher of a high-school class in 
the Constitution of the United States who was misled by a catch¬ 
word; and on the other hand he was told many years ago of an 
absurd marking of an examination paper in French. There occurred 
the words vieille fille. One candidate translated this “old maid,” 
which was of course right; another translated it “old girl,” which 
showed a failure to understand the idiom but was also considered 
right; while a third, who rendered it “old maiden lady,” was marked 
wrong because there was nothing to indicate that she was a lady. 
Such a reader was obviously unfit to be an examiner. 

Examinations designed principally to measure proficiency are, no 
doubt, exposed to dangers. One hears of the same book marked 
quite differently by two readers, because their estimates vary, or 
because one of them has some crotchet to which he attaches exag¬ 
gerated importance. In such a case the standard of one or both of 
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the examiners is wrong; and where such a divergence is possible 
the examination cannot be regarded as an accurate measure. To 
command confidence the mark should be very closely the same 
whoever reads the book; and this means that the examiners should 
have a uniform standard uniformly applied. In other words they 
should know the art and use it with precision. A divergence in 
marking shows inexperience, and its existence proves the art in its 
infancy. 

Ano^er danger lies in the nature of the questions. If they are 
such that of two persons examined, equally proficient, one may 
happen to know the answer to a question and the other not, there 
is an element of chance which lessens the accuracy of the test. This 
is true where the questions deal with details not in themselves sig¬ 
nificant—if, for example, they call, in an elementary subject, for 
small facts, for the identification of a list of somewhat obscure his¬ 
torical characters or unfamiliar quotations. In reading the papers 
of the College Entrance Examination Board one is struck by the 
fact that this is not the case; that in general the questions demand 
a comprehension and comment on facts with which every diligent 
schoolboy offering the subject must be familiar. Curiously enough, 
experience has shown that lists of names give the crammer his great¬ 
est opportunity, for their number is not very large and by coaching 
his pupil on a score or more of them he is almost certain to strike 
several of those that will appear on the paper. This article, how¬ 
ever, is not concerned with the shortcomings of teachers or exam¬ 
iners, but with the proper objects and use of examinations. 

Until recent years the examinations in college have also been in 
the main tests of knowledge on the part of the students. It is hard 
to avoid this where they are given for single courses, each including 
not more than a quarter of the whole work of the student for a year 
or half-year. Such a course cannot cover a large subject thoroughly, 
and the instructor, who must select those parts of it which he deems 
most important for his purpose, must confine his examination to 
what he has covered. Questions set by an outsider more or less un¬ 
familiar with the course would obviously be unfair; and if the prac¬ 
tice of outside examiners in single courses were general the in¬ 
structor would be too much of a coach for an examination set by 
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someone else. In this respect college courses are quite different from 
those taught in school, for the latter arc simple, elementary, and 
comparatively well defined in scope; whereas college courses are far 
more elaborate, go much more into detail, and, with some excep¬ 
tions in the earlier years, deal as a rule with parts of large subjects, 
which arc capable of being treated in various ways. Examination 
by an outsider presents, therefore, in the case of single courses in 
college, difficulties that arise much less in the elementary sub^fects 
of a school curriculum. No system of outside examiners in single 
courses has, however, been attempted; and the primary object of 
the examinations set by the instructors is to ascertain whether the 
work has been faithfully and intelligently done or not, and how 
great has been the proficiency attained. Rarely is it the only means 
of measuring these things, but, save in research courses, it is essen¬ 
tial. Not infrequently a student thinks he is doing well until an 
examination reveals to him how much he is below what he had 
supposed; and an inexperienced instructor is sometimes shocked, 
on reading his examination books, to find how littlf his class has 
been learning. We hear much, no doubt, of the evils of studying 
for marks instead of knowledge, but every faculty is aware that if 
an instructor has the reputation of setting easy papers and marking 
them leniently, many students in his courses will not do serious 
work, however good and inspiring his teaching may be. 

The question of studying for marks rather than for knowledge, 
and the kindred matter of cramming for examinations, are not un¬ 
interesting and are often misunderstood. The popular impression 
of studying for marks is that a student whose primary object is a 
high grade devotes himself assiduously to memorizing small, and 
comparatively unimportant, points in a course, and thereby makes 
a better showing than a classmate with greater natural ability and 
perhaps a larger real command of the subject. The criticism is 
especially leveled at the so-called “grind,” who is very diligent but 
not very intelligent. As the questions are often made out and 
marked this result may, and does, occur. But if all examinations 
were so conducted as to be an accurate and complete measure of 
the education the course is intended to give, if the questions were 
so framed that mere diligence without a high degree of capacity 
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would not earn the highest grade, then there would be no reason 
why the student should not work for marks, and good reason ^Vhy 
he should. To chide a tennis-player for training himself with a 
view to winning a match, instead of acquiring skill in the game, 
would be absurd, because the two things are the same. The match 
is the best test of his skill; and if it were not it would lose its inter¬ 
est. If, on the contrary, marks in examination do not measure 
accflratcly comprehension of the subject as taught in the course and 
the power to handle it, the instructor is at fault, for his examination 
does not measure what it should. However well adapted as a test 
of minimum diligence, it fails to measure excellence. The word 
“fault” is, perhaps, too strong; because the art of examination is 
not only still imperfect but is also exceedingly difficult. We had 
better say that, if marks are not an adequate measure of what the 
course is intended to impart, then the examination is defective. If 
examinations were perfect the results would command universal 
respect, and high grades would be a more general object of ambition. 

Of cramming, less need be said. Since a thorough grasp of the 
subject-matter of a course must be the result of serious and pro¬ 
longed study, which cannot be done in a night or even in a few 
days, the better the examination the less will cramming be useful in 
passing it. Reviewing is, of course, essential, and is of great value 
in bringing out the relation between the things learned. The need 
of review is, in fact, one of the educational benefits of examination. 
But the cjuestions should not be susceptible of answer by merely 
committing to memory facts and formulae. Yet it must not be 
assumed that the capacity to cram is altogether without value. A 
lawyer crams his case before going into court; so does an orator the 
facts to be presented in his speech; and this quality, like others, can 
be improved by practice. 

A more serious evil of examinations set by the instructor, as those 
in single courses must be, is the tendency to give back to him what 
he has given, to absorb his ideas and repeat them rather than to 
think about them. All good university professors like independent 
thought on the part of their students; but undergraduates rarely 
appreciate this, and the path of least resistance is to repeat rather 
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than reflect. The way to counteract such a tendency is to set ques¬ 
tions that require thought more than memory; and this brings us to 
the second object of examinations, their use as a means of education. 

II 

Although examinations in single courses, whether in college or 
in school, have as their primary object to measure the progress of 
pupils, this is far from being their only object. They can and should 
be used also as a distinct element in the educational process, and 
as such can be made highly effective. Even if the sole aim of educa¬ 
tion at any stage were the knowledge of facts, the formal effort to 
recall those facts to mind unexpectedly, to exert pressure upon the 
memory and bring to consciousness things half-hidden there, is of 
great value by serving to make that faculty readily responsive to a 
call. 

When the writer was a professor teaching a large freshman course 
he often told the class, before the mid-year or final paper, that the 
art of passing examinations was one most useful to acquire. This 
was a surprise, and provoked a laugh; but it was explained that a 
lawyer trying a case in court was often confronted by an unexpected 
question of evidence and must at once try to recall any decisions 
bearing on the point he had ever come across, and that this was 
passing an examination; that a physician suddenly called to a suf¬ 
fering patient was in a similar position—at the bedside he also 
passes an examination. Throughout our lives we are constantly 
forced to muster all we can of our previous knowledge, and the 
habit of doing so can be cultivated by practice. How often when 
the occasion has passed do we ask ourselves, as a student does after 
an examination, why we did not remember some essential fact. 
The art of recalling quickly, fully, and accurately is certainly a 
valuable part of mental training. It is a special art, not the same 
thing as a rich store of knowledge. Some men have all the knowl¬ 
edge they possess ready for use on demand; some require a certain 
time for reflection before they can produce it; and some can make 
use of it only in the solitude of their studies. The late Francis A. 
Walker said that every man had his personal equation, and that 
his own was two minutes. More than to scholars and writers is the 
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value to men of affairs of recalling rapidly the knowledge that they 
need. 

But a knowledge of facts is a small part of education. We hear 
much today of teaching by problems; and rightly, because bare facts 
are of little value unless one knows how to use them. The impor¬ 
tant thing is to understand their relation to one another; to be able 
to correlate them, as the current expression goes; not merely to 
grasp and retain the relations one has been taught, but to perceive 
new relations, for no teacher can cover more than a minute fraction 
of the combinations actually met in the pursuit of any subject. The 
pupil must learn to apply principles to new and unexpected condi¬ 
tions, and the extent to which he can do so will largely determine 
the degree of his future effectiveness. Teaching by problems is 
peculiarly needed today because of the change in school methods 
that came a generation or more ago. Formerly schoolboys were 
set tasks to work out by themselves; then they recited. But now the 
teacher, instead of merely hearing the recitation, correcting mistakes, 
and helping to explain difficulties, takes a more direct part in in¬ 
struction, thereby saving the pupil much labor, but also some of the 
benefit of personal effort. In a recent address at the California 
Institute of Technology, Professor William B. Munro remarked 
that when he began to teach in a small New England college he 
tried the experiment of giving his students a list of books which 
they were expected to read and study for themselves. This was an 
unheard-of innovation, far from popular; and one of his students 
said to him very frankly: “We don’t think you are playing fair. As 
we understand it you are paid by the college to read these books 
and tell us what is in them. Instead of that you tell us to go read 
them for ourselves.” That young man had a common but wholly 
false idea of the relation of teacher and pupil and of the business 
in which they are engaged. His conception has been called the, 
peraiid^atDr meth^^ of education. All real education is, in the 
ultimate analysis, self-education. The teacher can impart facts and 
principles, can point out the way, can interest and stimulate, but 
only the pupil can train his own mind. Without effort on his part 
the instruction will be as stale, flat, and unprofitable as lectures on 
swimming to a class that never enters the water. Moreover, to 
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reach a high grade of intellectual activity the student must be some¬ 
thing of an explorer. He must not only be critical of the ideas pre¬ 
sented to him, but he must seek variations of them, or applications 
of them, new to him. That is the meaning of teaching by prob¬ 
lems. They force the pupil to make a personal effort at their solu¬ 
tion; and, with manifold differences in form, they are applicable to 
all subjects above the lowest elementary stage. 

Problems may be used in a variety of ways; they may be given 
out to be solved in class or to be taken away and solved out of 
class. The theses required in college courses are really of that 
nature; and all these things are admirable for their appropriate uses, 
but none of them, save the larger kind of thesis, fills quite the pur¬ 
pose of a final examination. Problems to be worked in class or out¬ 
side must relate to the part of the subject under consideration at 
the time, but the final examination comes at the end of a period of 
study and the problems can therefore be more comprehensive, in¬ 
volving the use of all that has been learned. It can also be of 
greater length than the classroom hour, and hence the problems can 
be more complex and searching. In short, it is a higher type of 
intellectual operation, for it can compel the student to reflect upon 
all that the course has covered, and give him a better conception 
than he would otherwise have of its scope and meaning. Someone 
may object that, as the final examination comes at the end, little 
good will be done to the student by knowing what he might have 
obtained from the course and did not. The answer to this is two¬ 
fold. First, that the students have a keen appreciation of the kind 
of examination that will be given. They are told by their predeces¬ 
sors, even if they have not had experience at earlier examinations, 
and they look up previous papers in the course. Secondly, if they 
have not known what the nature of the examination in that course 
would be, they have learned what to expect in subsequent school or 
college years. 

Such is the character that an examination may have when used 
as a recognized factor in the process of education, but in practice 
there is a distinct difficulty in combining this function with that of 
measuring the work of the students, ascertaining how far they have 
paid close attention to the lectures and done the reading required. 
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Every instructor is confronted by the difficulty of setting a paper 
that will measure the diligence of the lower end of the class and at 
the same time give scope to the independent thought of the better 
scholars. In large classes experiments have been tried of alternative 
questions for honor men, some of them with much success, and a 
judicious use of options is one of the methods by which papers can 
be improved. 

Both of the foregoing objects of examination—to measure the 
progress of pupils and as a direct means of instruction—should be 
kept in mind, for both are important; and, in its complete effect, 
the second more than the first. If it were proposed to lengthen the 
period of examination many teachers in all grades of education 
would instinctively object that, for both teacher and students, it 
would take away time that should be devoted to instruction. But 
such a view fails wholly to appreciate the value of examinations as 
an educational agency. It lays too much stress on instruction as the 
. imparting of knowledge, in contrast with the personal efforts of the 
student to express, and therefore to comprehend and make his own, 
what he has learned. Teaching and examination are complementary 
processes, and each should be given the attention and time that ex¬ 
perience proves to be wise. 

Ill 

The third object of examinations is to set a standard for achieve¬ 
ment, and it is the most important of all. This touches the grava¬ 
men of Mr. Barnes’s criticism. He complains that they divert the 
teacher from the educational path he is following to a preparation 
for passing the papers of the College Entrance Board. He com¬ 
plains, in fact, that these papers set a standard to which he must 
conform, but a bad standard, or one not so good as his own. 

The question whether the standards of the Board, composed as 
it is of special committees on the different subjects—forty per cent 
of whose members are school-teachers—are better or worse than 
that of the best, the average, or the poorer schools may well be left 
to the experts. It is clear, however, that for teachers, a considerable 
part of whose students expect to take the examinations of the Board, 
they do, although not so intended, set a standard of some kind. 
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Of course a standard may be good or bad. It may excite keen in¬ 
tellectual effort or promote a dulling type of cram, and hence may 
be beneficial or injurious. There have been examinations that re¬ 
quired merely committing to memory masses of useless data, and 
made drudges of those preparing for them; but that does not mean 
that a potent force for good should be discarded because, if not 
intelligently used, it is capable of abuse. It would be like arguing 
that, because there have been bad laws, legislation should be abol¬ 
ished; that, since codes of ethics have sometimes taught bad prin¬ 
ciples, ethics is a subject to be shunned; or—as some people argue— 
that, physicians with the best training in medical science having 
often made mistakes, all educated practitioners should be avoided. 

That a standard, known to the students, is as important in educa¬ 
tion as in every other form of training will hardly be denied. One 
would not train an athlete for a mile run without having him speed 
over the track, giving him the time he has made and the records 
for that distance. To be proficient in anything a man must have a 
standard and occasionally measure himself thereby. This‘is, indeed, 
most important for the capable men. They differ more among 
themselves than do the average or lower tier, and hence have more 
need of. a standard of excellence. Now in education such a stand¬ 
ard can be set by examination, and, in fact, whether so designed or 
not, examinations regularly taken at the close of a period of study 
inevitably do set a standard for the character and extent of the work 
done, both for the students and for the instructors. Moreover, ex¬ 
perience proves that college students, and, no doubt, schoolboys 
also, will soon rise to any reasonable standard required of them. 
If low, a large part of them will be satisfied by attaining it; if high, 
they will put forth more effort. Observe the qualification that they 
will soon rise to the standard required. Although announcement 
has been made as thoroughly as possible, and has reached everyone 
concerned, a change of standard is not at once appreciated, and a 
number of students fall by the wayside for the first year or two; 
the proportion of failures then becoming normal again. For that 
reason changes should be made gradually, and not without abun¬ 
dant notice. Nor should the difficulty of the questions or the sever¬ 
ity of the marking vary from year to year,—a complaint made of 
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the mathematical papers of the College Entrance Board,—for such 
inequalities render the standard incomprehensible. A very large 
number of candidates are not likely to vary much from one year to 
the next in quality or preparation; so that, unless there is some 
obvious reason to believe them substantially better or worse, it is 
well to assume a larger or smaller per cent of failure due to a vari¬ 
ation in the difficulty of the questions. A difficult paper should be 
marked leniently, and an easy one rigorously, with the result that 
the marks attained will not differ much from year to year. 

Since an examination sets the standard for achievement one can¬ 
not insist too much on the need of its being a good standard—one 
that calls for strenuous effort in the exercise of the qualities most 
important to cultivate. In mature students, such as upper classmen 
in college and members of professional schools, these are the ability 
to analyze a complex body of facts, to disentangle the essential 
factors, to grasp their meaning and perceive their relations to one 
another; in short, to master a subject as a whole and deal with it 
intelligently. Now we have seen the difficulty of examinations for 
this purpose in single undergraduate courses, arising from the fact 
that they cover only part of a large subject, and must be used pri¬ 
marily to measure the work of the students in that particular course. 
A number of colleges have, therefore, begun to require a general 
or comprehensive examination on the subject to which the student 
has devoted his principal attention; in which he has majored or 
concentrated, to use the technical term. Such an examination is 
conducted, not by the instructors in the courses, but by special com¬ 
mittees appointed for the purpose. In some places it is required 
of all the students in a number of subjects, in others only of those 
intending to graduate with distinction. In some colleges their 
work is directed by a corps of tutors, who supplement the teaching 
in the courses, but, far from being assistants in those courses, deal 
chiefly with the parts of the subject not covered thereby, and treat 
the student as a man striving by all the means within his reach to 
master that subject. In other colleges the supervision is given less 
formally by members of the departments. But in all cases the ob¬ 
ject is the same: to set as a standard the mastery of the subject as a 
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whole, attained in large part by the students* independent reading 
under guidance. 

Mastery of a subject depends on interest, but interest grows with 
mastery and with the personal exertion to acquire it, while both are 
aroused by the demand of the standard. No doubt the general 
examination in college, and in a medical school where it has been 
tried with success, is, and must be, a measure of proficiency (other¬ 
wise it would not be taken seriously); it is also a direct means of 
education; but its greatest importance lies in setting a standard of 
attainment, and no institution that has adopted it long enough to 
bear fruit will question its value. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the views here presented is that 
examinations properly used are a vital part of the educational 
process, but that the art of using them to produce the best results is 
highly complex and difficult. They should, therefore, be entrusted 
to the mature teachers who appreciate their value and have had 
experience in preparing them; there should be consultation among 
the examiners; and so far as possible the questions should be 
framed and the books read by the same men; or, if this cannot be 
wholly done, the readers should be under careful supervision, and 
their grading constantly scrutinized. 

To make a good examination paper is far more difficult than is 
commonly supposed. To do so requires much time and thought; 
but upon no part of the educational process can time and thought 
be better spent, 
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HANDY COMPENDIUM FOR GRADUATES 

A CONDENSATION OF BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


The crying need in life is for more religion.— Pres, Daniel L, 
Marsh, at Boston University, 

The great purpose of a college education is to enable a man to 
see cheerfully.— Very Rev, Milo H, Gates, at Amherst, 

Endure hardness.— Pres, Ernest Martin Hop/{ins, at Dartmouth, 
What we now face is the problem whether we must resign our¬ 
selves to a completer socialization of our resources and methods 
than heretofore.— Pres, James Rowland Angell, at Yale, 

We are not willing to exchange the independent spirit for a CCC 
camp.— Pres, George Barton Cutten, at Colgate, 

The unbalanced mind, which is caused by the feverish activity 
of modern times, is one of the three causes for unhappiness in the 
world today.— Rev, F, R, Clee, at the New Jersey Normal School, 
The crucial problem in our times is the conflict of loyalties.— Rev, 
Dr, George A, Buttric\, at Wellesley, 

Employ imagination and courage.— Dr, John H, Denbigh, at 
Packer Collegiate Institute. 

The gravest danger to life is that it shall become absorbed in the 
immediate.— Rev, Dr. Thomas W. Graham, at Cornell. 

Apply wisdom to the problems of the world.— Rev. Dr. Charles 
N. Arbucl{le, at Brown. 

The lunatic fringe is steadily widening.—Pw. Paul D. Moody, 
at Middlebury, 

It is more important to have men’s minds actively engage in dis¬ 
puting controversial points than to have trains run on time.—Pr^y. 
James B. Conant, at Harvard. 

Combat dogmatism.—Pw. Tyler Dennett, at Williams. 

From The New Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 
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Translate your opinions into dXXxiuAtsr—Allan V, Heely, at 
Lawrenceville. 

Spend more time in silence. —Dean Charles R. Brown, at Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Unreliable theories in economics, sociology, political science, 
ethics, and religion, permeate the curriculum of adult education.— 
Rev, Norman £. Richardson, at Connecticut College. 

There is no such thing as a miracle.— Rev. Dr. /. Stanley Dur/^ee, 
at Brooklyn Polytechnic. 

The real purpose of a college education is to know a good idea 
at sight. —Professor J. Seelye Bixler, at Radcliffe. 

Knowledge is needed in increasing degrees to produce a good 
balance between the social, political, and spiritual phases of current 
life.— Rev. Dr. Frank M. Kerr, at Adelphi. 

Sales resistance is an asset. —President Alan Valentine, at Roches¬ 
ter. 

A strange world is waiting for them.— Rev. Dr. Eugene C. 
Carder, in the Riverside Church. 
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STEPHEN LEACOCK ( 1869 - ) 

Stephen Leacock, the well-known humorist and essayist, is also a 
writer on politics and economics. Until his retirement a short time 
ago, he was Head of the Department of Political Science at McGill 
University in Montreal. 


“Americans Arc Queer,” Forum, 85:224, Apr., 1931, 

Humor and Humanity, 1938. 

Literary Lapses, 1909. 

My Discovery of England, 1922. 

Nonsense Novels, 1911. 

Mac Arthur, P., Stephen Leacoc^, 1923. 

★ ★ ★ 

M y private station being that of a university professor, I was 
naturally deeply interested in the system of education in 
L England. I was therefore led to make a special visit to 
Oxford and to submit the place to a searching scrutiny. Arriving 

From My Discovery of England, by Stephen Leacock. Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers, Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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one afternoon at four o’clock, I stayed at the Mitre Hotel and did 
not leave until eleven o’clock next morning. The whole of this 
time, except for one hour spent in addressing the undergraduates, 
was devoted to a close and eager study of the great university. 
When I add to this that 1 had already visited Oxford in 1907 and 
spent a Sunday at All Souls with Colonel L. S. Amery, it will be 
seen at once that my views on Oxford arc based upon observations 
extending over fourteen years. 

At any rate I can at least claim that my acquaintance with the 
British university is just as good a basis for reflection and judgment 
as that of the numerous English critics who come to our side of the 
water. I have known a famous English author to arrive at Har¬ 
vard University in the morning, have lunch with President Lowell, 
and then write a whole chapter on the Excellence of Higher Edu¬ 
cation in America. I have known another one to come to Harvard, 
have lunch with President Lowell, and do an entire book on the 
Decline of Serious Study in America. Or take the case of my own 
university. I remember Mr. Rudyard Kipling coming to McGill 
and saying in his address to the undergraduates at 2.30 p.m., “You 
have here a great institution.” But how could he have gathered 
this information? As far as I know he spent the entire morning 
with Sir Andrew Macphail in his house beside the campus, smoking 
cigarettes. When I add that he distinctly refused to visit the 
Palacontologic Museum, that he saw nothing of our new hydraulic 
apparatus, or of our classes in Domestic Science, his judgment that 
we had here a great institution seems a little bit superficial. I can 
only put beside it, to redeem it in some measure, the hasty and in¬ 
formed judgment expressed by Lord Milner, “McGill is a noble 
university”: and the rash and indiscreet expression of the Prince of 
Wales, when we gave him an LL.D. degree, “McGill has a glorious 
future.” 

To my mind these unthinking judgments about our great college 
do harm, and I determined, therefore, that anything that I said 
about Oxford should be the result of the actual observation and real 
study based upon a bona fide residence in the Mitre Hotel. 

On the strength of this basis of experience I am prepared to make 
the following positive and emphatic statements. Oxford is a noble 
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university. It has a great past. It is at present the greatest univer¬ 
sity in the world: and it is quite possible that it has a great future. 
Oxford trains scholars of the real type better than any other place 
in the world. Its methods are antiquated. It despises science. Its 
lectures are rotten. It has professors who never teach and students 
who never learn. It has no order, no arrangement, no system. Its 
curriculum is unintelligible. It has no president. It has no state 
legislature to tell it how to teach, and yet—^it gets there. Whether 
we like it or not, Oxford gives something to its students, a life and 
a mode of thought, which in America as yet we can emulate but 
not equal. 

If anybody doubts this let him go and take a room at the Mitre 
Hotel (ten and six for a wainscoted bedroom, period of Charles I) 
and study the place for himself. 

These singular results achieved at Oxford are all the niore sur¬ 
prising when one considers the distressing conditions under which 
the students work. The lack of an adequate building-fund com¬ 
pels them to go on working in the same old buildings which they 
have had for centuries. The buildings at Brasenose College have 
not been renewed since the year 1525. In New College and Mag¬ 
dalen the students are still housed in the old buildings erected in 
the sixteenth century. At Christ Church I was shown a kitchen 
which had been built at the expense of Cardinal Wolsey in 1527. 
Incredible though it may seem, they have no other place to cook in 
than this and are compelled to use it to-day. On the day when I 
saw this kitchen, four cooks were busy roasting an ox whole for the 
students’ lunch: this at least is what I presumed they were doing 
from the size of the fire-place used, but it may not have been an 
ox; perhaps it was a cow. On a huge table, twelve feet by six and 
made of slabs of wood five inches thick, two other cooks were roll¬ 
ing out a game pie. I estimated it as measuring three feet across.- 
In this rude way, unchanged since the time of Henry VIII, the un¬ 
happy Oxford students are fed. I could not help contrasting it with 
the cosy little boarding houses on Cottage Grove Avenue where I 
used to eat when I was a kudent at Chicago, or the charming little 
basement dining-rooms of the students’ boarding houses in Toronto. 
But then, of course, Henry VIII never lived in Toronto. 
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The same lack of a building-fund necessitates the Oxford stu¬ 
dents* living in the identical old boarding houses they had in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Technically they are called 
“quadrangles,** “closes,** and “rooms**; but I am so broken in to the 
usage of my student days that I can*t help calling them boarding 
houses. In many of these the old stairway has been worn down by 
the feet of ten generations of students: the windows have little lat¬ 
ticed panes: there are old names carved here and there upon the 
stone, and a thick growth of ivy covers the walls. The boarding 
house at St. John’s College dates from 1509, the one at Christ 
Church from the same period. A few hundred thousand pounds 
would suffice to replace these old buildings with neat steel and 
brick structures like the normal school at Schenectady, N. Y., or 
the Peel Street High School at Montreal. But nothing is done. A 
movement was indeed attempted last autumn towards removing 
the ivy from the walls, but the result was unsatisfactory and they 
arc putting it back. Any one could have told them beforehand 
that the mere removal of the ivy would not brighten Oxford up, 
unless at the same time one cleared the stones of the old inscrip¬ 
tions, put in steel fire-escapes, and in fact brought the boarding 
houses up to date. 

But Henry VIII being dead, nothing was done. Yet in spite of its 
dilapidated buildings and its lack of fire-escapes, ventilation, sanita¬ 
tion, and up-to-date kitchen facilities, I persist in my assertion that I 
believe that Oxford, in its way, is the greatest university in the 
world. I am aware that this is an extreme statement and needs ex¬ 
planation. Oxford is much smaller in numbers, for example, than 
the State University of Minnesota, and is much poorer. It has, or 
had till yesterday, fewer students than the University of Toronto. 
To mention Oxford beside the 26,000 students of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity sounds ridiculous. In point of money, the $39,000,000 en¬ 
dowment of the University of Chicago, and the $35,000,000 one of 
Columbia, and the $43,000,000 of Harvard seem to leave Oxford 
nowhere. Yet the peculiar thing is that it is not nowhere. By 
some queer process of its own it seems to get there every time. It 
was therefore of the very greatest interest to me, as a profound 
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scholar, to try to investigate just how this peculiar excellence oi 
Oxford arises. 

It can hardly be due to anything in the curriculum or program of 
studies. Indeed, to any one accustomed to the best models of a uni¬ 
versity curriculum as it flourishes in the United States and Canada, 
the program of studies is frankly quite laughable. There is less 
Applied Science in the place than would be found with us in a the¬ 
ological college. Hardly a single professor at Oxford would recog- 
nizx a dynamo if he met it in broad daylight. The Oxford student 
learns nothing of chemistry, physics, heat, plumbing, electric wiring, 
gas-fitting or the use of a blow-torch. Any American college stu¬ 
dent can run a motor-car, take a gasoline engine to pieces, fix a 
washer on a kitchen tap, mend a broken electric bell, and give an 
expert opinion on what has gone wrong with the furnace. It is 
these things indeed which stamp him as a college man, and occa¬ 
sion a very pardonable pride in the minds of his parents. But in 
all these things the Oxford student is the merest amateur. 

This is bad enough. But after all one might say this is only the 
mechanical side of education. True: but one searches in vain in the 
Oxford curriculum for any adequate recognition of the higher and 
more cultured studies. Strange though it seems to us on this side 
of the Atlantic, there are no courses at Oxford in Housekeeping, or 
in Salesmanship, or in Advertising, or on Comparative Religion, or 
on the influence of the Press. There are no lectures whatever on 
Human Behaviour, on Altruism, on Egotism, or on the Play of 
Wild Animals. Apparently, the Oxford student does not learn 
these things. This cuts him off from a great deal of the larger 
culture of our side of the Atlantic. “What are you studying this 
year.^” I once asked a fourth year student at one of our great col¬ 
leges. “I am electing Salesmanship and Religion,” he answered. 
Here was a young man whose training was destined inevitably to’ 
turn him into a moral business man: either that or nothing. At 
Oxford Salesmanship is not taught and Religion takes the feeble 
form of the New Testament. The more one looks at these things 
the more amazing it becomes that Oxford can produce any results 
at all. 

The effect of the comparison is heightened by the peculiar posi- 
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tion occupied at Oxford by the professors’ lectures. In the colleges 
of Canada and the United States the lectures are supposed to be a 
really necessary and useful part of the student’s training. Again 
and again I have heard the graduates of my own college assert that 
they had got as much, or nearly as much, out of the lectures at col¬ 
lege as out of athletics or the Greek letter society or the Banjo and 
Mandolin Club. In short, with us the lectures form a real part of 
the college life. At Oxford it is not so. The lectures, I understand, 
arc given and may even be taken. But they arc quite worthless 
and are not supposed to have anything much to do with the devel¬ 
opment of the student’s mind. “The lectures here,” said a Cana¬ 
dian student to me, “are punk.” I appealed to another student to 
know if this was so. “I don’t know whether I’d call them exactly 
punk,” he answered, “but they’re certainly rotten.” Other judg¬ 
ments were that the lectures were of no importance: that nobody 
took them: that they don’t matter: that you can take them if you 
like: that they do you no harm. 

It appears further that the professors themselves are not keen on 
their lectures. If the lectures arc called for they give them; if not, 
the professor’s feelings arc not hurt. He merely waits and rests his 
brain until in some later year the students call for his lectures. 
There are men at Oxford who have rested their brains this way for 
over thirty years: the accumulated brain power thus dammed up is 
said to be colossal. 

I understand that the key to this mystery is found in the opera¬ 
tions of the person called the tutor. It is from him, or rather with 
him, that the students learn all that they know: one and all are 
agreed on that. Yet it is a little odd to know just how he does it. 
“We go over to his rooms,” said one student, “and he just lights a 
pipe and talks to us.” “We sit round with him,” said another, “and 
he simply smokes and goes over our exercises with us.” From this 
and other evidence I gather that what an Oxford tutor does it to 
get a little group of students together and smoke at them. Men 
who have been systematically smoked at for four years turn into 
ripe scholars. If anybody doubts this, let him go to Oxford and he 
can see the thing actually in operation. A well-smoked man speaks 
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and writes English with a grace that can be acquired in no other 
way. 

In what was said above, I seem to have been directing criticism 
against the Oxford professors as such: but I have no intention of 
doing so. For the Oxford professor and his whole manner of being 
I have nothing but a profound respect. There is indeed the great¬ 
est difference between the modern up-to-date American idea of a 
professor and the English type. But even with us in older days, in 
the bygone time when such people as Henry Wadsworth Long¬ 
fellow were professors, one found the English idea; a professor was 
supposed to be a venerable kind of person, with snow-white 
whiskers reaching to his stomach. He was expected to moon 
around the campus oblivious of the world around him. If you 
nodded to him he failed to see you. Of money he knew nothing; 
of business, far less. He was, as his trustees were proud to say of 
him, “a child.” 

On the other hand he contained within him a reservoir of learn¬ 
ing of such depth as to be practically bottomless. None of this 
learning was supposed to be of any material or commercial benefit 
to anybody. Its use was in saving the soul and enlarging the mind. 

At the head of such a group of professors was one whose beard 
was even whiter and longer, whose absence of mind was even still 
greater, and whose knowledge of money, business, and practical 
affairs was below zero. Him they made the president. 

All this is changed in America. A university professor is now a 
busy, hustling person, approximating as closely to a business man 
as he can do it. It is on the business man that he models himself. 
He has a little place that he calls his “office,” with a typewriter 
machine and a stenographer. Here he sits and dictates letters, be¬ 
ginning after the best business models, “in re yours of the eighth 
ult., would say, etc., etc.” He writes these letters to students, to his 
fellow professors, to the president, indeed to any people who will 
let him write to them. The number of letters that he writes each 
month is duly counted and set to his credit. If he writes enough 
he will get a reputation as an “executive,” and big things may hap¬ 
pen to him. He may even be asked to step out of the college and 
take a post as an “executive” in a soap company or an advertising 
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firm. The man, in short, is a “hustler,” an “advertiser” whose 
highest aim is to be a “live^wirc.” If he is not, he will presently 
be dismissed, or, to use the business term, be “let go,” by a board of 
trustees who are themselves hustlers and live-wires. As to the pro¬ 
fessor’s soul, he no longer needs to think of it as being handed over 
along with all the others to a Board of Censors. 

The American professor deals with his students according to his 
lights. It is his business to chase them along over a prescribed 
ground at a prescribed pace like a flock of sheep. They all go 
humping together over the hurdles with the professor chasing them 
with a set of “tests” and “recitations,” “marks” and “attendances,” 
the whole apparatus obviously copied from the time-clock of the 
business man’s factory. This process is what is called “showing 
results.” The pace set is necessarily that of the slowest, and thus 
results in what I have heard Mr. Edward Beatty describe as the 
“convoy system of education.” 

In my own opinion, reached after fifty-two years of profound 
reflection, this system contains in itself the sec^of dwtructi^^ 
puts a premium on dulness aniT a penaltjjoiugejiius. It circum- 
’^cribes that latltuHc^oTnirnd whicTTis the real spirit of learning. If 
we persist in it we shall presently find that true learning will fly 
away from our universities and will take rest wherever some indi¬ 
vidual and enquiring mind can mark out its path for itself. 

Now the principal reason why I am led to admire Oxford is that 
the place is little touched as yet by the measuring of “results,” and 
by this passion for visible and provable “efficiency.” The whole 
system at Oxford is such as to put a premium on genius and to let 
mediocrity and dulness go their way. On the dull student Oxford, 
after a proper lapse of time, confers a degree which means nothing 
more than that he lived and breathed at Oxford and kept out of jail. 
This for many students is as much as society can expect. But for 
the gifted student Oxford offers great opportunities. There is no 
question of his hanging back till the last sheep has jumped over the 
fence. He need wait for no one. He may move forward as fast 
as he likes, following the bent of his genius. If he has in him any 
ability beyond that of the common herd, his tutor, interested in his 
studies, will smoke at him until he kindles him into a flame. For 
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the tutor’s soul is not harassed by herding dull students, with dis¬ 
missal hanging by a thread over his head in the class room. The 
American professor has no time to be interested in a clever student. 
He has time to be interested in his “department,” his letter-writing, 
his executive work, and his organizing ability and his hope of pro¬ 
motion to a soap factory. But with that his mind is exhausted. 
The student of genius merely means to him a student who gives 
no trouble, who passes all his “tests,” and is present at all his 
“recitations.” Such a student also, if he can be trained to be a 
hustler and an advertiser, will undoubtedly “make good.” But 
beyond that the professor does not think of him. The everlasting 
principle of equality has inserted itself in a place where it has no 
right to be, and where inequality is the breath of life. 

American or Canadian college trustees would be horrified at the 
notion of professors who apparently do not work, give few or no 
lectures and draw their pay merely for existing. Yet these are 
really the only kind of professors worth having—I mean, men who 
can be trusted with a vague general mission in life, with a salary 
guaranteed at least till their death, and a sphere of duties entrusted 
solely to their own consciences and the promptings of their own 
desires. Such men are rare, but a single one of them, when found, 
is worth ten “executives” and a dozen “organizers.” 

The excellence of Oxford, then, as 1 see it, lies in the peculiar 
vagueness of the organization of its work. It starts from the as¬ 
sumption that the professor is a really learned man whose sole 
interest lies in his own sphere: and that a student, or at least the 
only student with whom the university cares to reckon seriously, 
is a young man who desires to know. This is an ancient mediaeval 
attitude long since buried in more up-to-date places under successive 
strata of compulsory education, state teaching, the democratization 
of knowledge and the substitution of the shadow for the substance^ 
and the casket for the gem. No doubt, in newer places the thing 
has got to be so. Higher education in America flourishes chiefly 
as a qualification for entrance into a money-making profession, and 
not as a thing in itself. But in Oxford one can still see the surviv¬ 
ing outline of a nobler type of structure and a higher inspiration. 

I do not mean to say, however, that my judgment of Oxford is 
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one undiluted stream of praise. In one respect at least I think that 
Oxford has fallen away from the high ideals of the Middle Ages. 
I refer to the fact that it admits women students to its studies. In 
the Middle Ages women were regarded with a peculiar chivalry 
long since lost. It was taken for granted that their brains were too 
delicately poised to allow them to learn anything. It was presumed 
that their minds were so exquisitely hung that intellectual effort 
might disturb them. The present age has gone to the other ex¬ 
treme: and this is seen nowhere more than in the crowding of 
women into colleges originally designed for men. Oxford, I regret 
to find, has not stood out against this change. 

To a profound scholar like myself, the presence of these young 
women, many of them most attractive, flittering up and down the 
streets of Oxford in their caps and gowns, is very distressing. 

Who is to blame for this and how they first got in I do not know. 
But I understand that they first of all built a private college of their 
own close to Oxford, and then edged themselves in foot by foot. 
If this is so they only followed up the precedent of the recognized 
method in use in America. When an American college is estab¬ 
lished, the women go and build a college of their own overlooking 
the grounds. Then they put on becoming caps and gowns and 
stand and look over the fence at the college athletics. The male 
undergraduates, who were originally and by nature a hardy lot, 
were not easily disturbed. But inevitably some of the senior trustees 
fell in love with the first year girls and became convinced that co¬ 
education was a noble cause. American statistics show that between 
1880 and 1900 the number of trustees and senior professors who 
married girl undergraduates or who wanted to do so reached a per¬ 
centage of—I forget the exact percentage; it was either a hundred 
or a little over. 

I don’t know just what happened at Oxford but presumably 
something of the sort took place. In any case the women are now 
all over the place. They attend the college lectures, they row in a 
boat, and they perambulate the High Street. They arc even offer¬ 
ing a serious competition against the men. Last year they carried 
off the ping-pong championship and took the chancellor’s prize for 
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needlework, while in music, cooking, and millinery the men arc 
said to be nowhere. 

There is no doubt that unless Oxford puts the women out while 
there is yet time, they will overrun the whole university. What this 
means to the progress of learning few can tell and those who know 
are afraid to say. 

Cambridge University, I am glad to see, still sets its face sternly 
against this innovation. I am reluctant to count any superiority in 
the University of Cambridge. Having twice visited Oxford, having 
made the place a subject of profound study for many hours at a 
time, having twice addressed its undergraduates, and having stayed 
at the Mitre Hotel, 1 consider myself an Oxford man. But I must 
admit that Cambridge has chosen the wiser part. 

Last autumn, while I was in London on my voyage of discovery, 
a vote was taken at Cambridge to see if the women, who have 
already a private college nearby, should be admitted to the univer¬ 
sity. They were triumphantly shut out; and as a lit and proper 
sign of enthusiasm the undergraduates went over in a body and 
knocked down the gates of the women’s college. I know that it is 
a terrible thing to say that any one approved of this. All the Lon¬ 
don papers came out with headings that read— Are Our Under¬ 
graduates Turning Into Baboons.? and so on. The Manchester 
Guardian draped its pages in black and even the London Morning 
Post was afraid to take bold ground in the matter. But I do know 
also that there was a great deal of secret chuckling and jubilation 
in the London clubs. Nothing was expressed openly. The men of 
England have been too terrorized by the women for that. But in 
safe corners of the club, out of earshot of the waiters and away 
from casual strangers, little groups of elderly men chuckled quietly 
together. “Knocked down their gates, eh.?” said the wicked old 
men to one another, and then whispered guiltily behind an uplifted 
hand, “Serve ’em right.” Nobody dared to say anything outside. 
If they had some one would have got up and asked a question in 
the House of Commons. When this is done all England falls flat 
upon its face. 

But for my part when I heard of the Cambridge vote, I felt as 
Lord Chatham did when he said in parliament, “Sir, I rejoice that 
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America has resisted.” For I have long harbored views of my own 
upon the higher education of women. In these days, however, it 
requires no little hardihood to utter a single word of criticisni 
against it. It is like throwing half a brick through the glass roof 
of a conservatory. It is bound to make trouble. Let me hasten, 
therefore, to say that I believe most heartily in the higher education 
of women; in fact, the higher the better. The only question to my 
mind is: What is “higher education” and how do you get it? With 
which goes the secondary enquiry. What is a woman and is she 
just the same as a man? I know that it sounds a terrible thing to 
say in these days, but I don’t believe she is. 

Let me say also that when I speak of co-education I speak of 
what I know. I was co-cducated myself some thirty-five years ago, 
at the very beginning of the thing. I learned my Greek alongside 
of a bevy of beauty on the opposite benches that mashed up the 
irregular verbs for us very badly. Incidentally, those girls are all 
married long since, and all the Greek they know now you could 
put under a thimble. But of that presently. 

I have had further experience as well. I spent three years in the 
graduate school of Chicago, where co-educational girls were as 
thick as autumn leaves—and some thicker. And as a college profes¬ 
sor at McGill University in Montreal, I have taught mingled classes 
of men and women for twenty years. 

On the basis of which experience 1 say with assurance that the 
thing is a mistake and has nothing to recommend it but its relative 
cheapness. Let me emphasize this last point and have done with 
it. Co-education is of course a great economy. To teach ten men 
and ten women in a single class of twenty costs only half as much 
as to teach two classes. Where economy must rule, then, the thing 
has got to be. But where the discussion turns not on what is cheap¬ 
est, but on what is best, then the case is entirely different. 

The fundamental trouble is that men and women are different 
creatures, with different minds and different aptitudes and different 
paths in life. There is no need to raise here the question of which 
is superior and which is inferior (though I think, the Lord help 
me, I know the answer to that too). The point lies in the fact that 
they are different. 
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But the mad passion for equality has masked this obvious fact. 
When women began to demand, quite rightly, a share in higher 
education, they took for granted that they wanted the same cur¬ 
riculum as the men. They never stopped to ask whether their apti¬ 
tudes were not in various directions higher and better than thosCj 
of the men, and whether it might not be better for their sex to 
cultivate the things which were best suited to their minds. Let me 
be more explicit. In all that goes with physical and mathematical 
science, women, on the average, are far below the standard of men. 
There are, of course, exceptions. But they prove nothing. It is no 
use to quote to me the case of some brilliant girl who stood first in 
physics at Cornell. That’s nothing. There is an elephant in the 
zoo that can count up to ten, yet I refuse to reckon myself his in¬ 
ferior. 

Tabulated results spread over years, and the actual experience of 
those who teach show that in the whole domain of mathematics and 
physics women are outclassed. At McGill the girls of our first year 
have wept over their failures in elementary physics these twenty- 
five years. It is time that some one dried their tears and took away 
the subject. 

But, in any case, examination tests are never the whole story. To 
those who know, a written examination is far from being a true 
criterion of capacity. It demands too much of mere memory, imi¬ 
tativeness, and the insidious willingness to absorb other people’s 
ideas. Parrots and crows would do admirably in examinations. 
Indeed, the colleges arc full of them. 

But take, on the other hand, all that goes with the aesthetic side 
of education, with imaginative literature and the cult of beauty. 
Here women are, or at least ought to be, the superiors of men. 
Women were in primitive times the first story-tellers. They are 
still so at the cradle side. The original college woman was the 
witch, with her incantations and her prophecies and the glow of 
her bright imagination, and if brutal men of duller brains had not 
burned it out of her, she would be incanting still. To my thinking, 
we need more witches in the colleges and less physics. 

I have seen such young witches mysclf—if I may keep the word: 
I like it—in colleges such as Wellesley in Massachusetts and Bryn 
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Mawr in Pennsylvania, where there isn’t a man allowed within the 
three-mile limit. To my mind, they do infinitely better thus by 
themselves. They are freer, less restrained. They discuss things 
openly in their classes; they lift up their voices, and they speak, 
whereas a girl in such a place as McGill, with men all about her, 
sits for four years as silent as a frog full of shot. 

But there is a deeper trouble still. The careers of the men and 
women who go to college together are necessarily different, and the 
preparation is all aimed at the man’s career. The men are going to 
be lawyers, doctors, engineers, business men, and politicians. And 
the women are not. 

There is no use pretending about it. It may sound an awful 
thing to say, but the women arc going to be married. That is, and 
always has been, their career; and, what is more, they know it; and 
even at college, while they are studying algebra and political econ¬ 
omy, they have their eye on it sideways all the time. The plain 
fact is that, after a girl has spent four years of her time and a great 
deal of her parents* money in equipping herself for a career that 
she is never going to have, the wretched creature goes and gets 
married, and in a few years she has forgotten which is the hypote¬ 
nuse of a right-angled triangle, and she doesn’t care. She has much 
better things to think of. 

At this point some one will shriek: “But surely, even for mar¬ 
riage, isn’t it right that a girl should have a college education?’’ 
To which I hasten to answer: most assuredly. I freely admit that 
a girl who knows algebra, or once knew it, is a far more charming 
companion and a nobler wife and mother than a girl who doesn’t 
know X from y. But the point is this: Does the higher education 
that fits a man to be a lawyer also fit a person to be a wife and 
mother? Or, in other words, is a lawyer a wife and mother? I 
say he is not. Granted that a girl is to spend four years in time 
and four thousand dollars in money in going to college, why train 
her for a career that she is never going to adopt? Why not give 
her an education that will have a meaning and a harmony with the 
real life that she is to follow? 

For example, suppose that during her four years every girl lucky 
enough to get a higher education spent at least six months of it in 
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the training and discipline of a hospital as a nurse. There is more 
education and character making in that than in a whole bucketful 
of algebra. 

But no, the woman insists on snatching her share of an education 
designed by Erasmus or William of Wykeham or William of 
Occam for the creation of scholars and lawyers; and when later on 
in her home there is a sudden sickness or accident, and the life or 
death of those nearest to her hangs ufX)n skill and knowledge and 
a trained fortitude in emergency, she must needs send in all haste 
for a hired woman to fill the place that she herself has never 
learned to occupy. 

But I am not here trying to elaborate a whole curriculum. I am 
only trying to indicate that higher education for the man is one 
thing, for the woman another. Nor do I deny the fact that women 
have got to earn their living. Their higher education must enable 
them to do that. They cannot all marry on their graduation day. 
But that is no great matter. No scheme of education that any one 
is likely to devise will fail in this respect. 

The positions that they hold as teachers or civil servants they 
would fill all the better if their education were fitted to their wants. 

Some few, a small minority, really and truly ‘‘have a career’*— 
husbandless and childless—in which the sacrifice is great and the 
honor to them, perhaps, all the higher. And others no doubt dream 
of a career in which a husband and a group of blossoming children 
are carried as an appendage to a busy life at the bar or on the plat¬ 
form. But all such arc the mere minority, so small as to make no 
difference to the general argument. 

But there—I have written quite enough to make plenty of 
trouble except perhaps at Cambridge University. So I return with 
relief to my general study of Oxford. Viewing the situation as a 
whole, I am led then to the conclusion that there must be some-'] 
thing in the life of Oxford itself that makes for higher learning. | 
Smoked at by his tutor, fed in Henry VIIFs kiflehen, and sleeping 
in a tangle of ivy, the student evidently gets something not easily 
obtained in America. And the more I reflect on the matter the 
more I am convinced that it is the sleeping in the ivy that does it. 
How different it is from student life as I remember it! 
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When I was a student at the University of Toronto thirty years 
ago, I lived—from start to finish—^in seventeen different boarding 
houses. As far as I am aware these houses have not, or not yet, 
been marked with tablets. But they arc still to be found in the 
vicinity of McCaul and Darcy, and St. Patrick Streets. Any one 
who doubts the truth of what I have to say may go and look at 
them. 

I was not alone in the nomadic life that I led. There were hun¬ 
dreds of us drifting about in this fashion from one melancholy 
habitation to another. We lived as a rule two or three in a house, 
sometimes alone. We dined in the basement. We always had 
beef, done up in some way after it was dead, and there were always 
soda biscuits on the table. They used to have a brand of soda bis¬ 
cuits in those days in the Toronto boarding houses that I have not 
seen since. They were better than dog biscuits but with not so 
much snap. My contemporaries will all remember them. A great 
many of the leading barristers and professional men of Toronto 
were fed on them. 

In the life we led we had practically no opportunities for associa¬ 
tion on a large scale, no common rooms, no reading rooms, nothing. 
We never saw the magazines—personally I didn’t even know the 
names of them. The only interchange of ideas we ever got was by 
going over to the Caer Howell Hotel on University Avenue and 
interchanging them there. 

I mention these melancholy details not for their own sake but 
merely to emphasize the point that when I speak of students’ 
dormitories, and the larger life which they offer, I speak of what I 
know. 

If we had had at Toronto, when I was a student, the kind of 
dormitories and dormitory life that they have at Oxford, I don’t 
think I would ever have graduated. I’d have been there still. The 
troi^ble is that the universities on our Continent are only just wak¬ 
ing up to the idea of what a university should mean. They were, 
very largely, instituted and organized with the idea that a university 
was a place where young men were sent to absorb the contents of 
books and to listen to lectures in the class rooms. The student was 
pictured as a pallid creature, burning what was called the '*mid- 
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night oil/* his wan face bent over his desk. If you wanted to do 
something for him you gave him a book: if you wanted to do some¬ 
thing really large on his behalf you gave him a whole basketful of 
them. If you wanted to go still further and be a benefactor to the 
college at large, you endowed a competitive scholarship and set two 
or more pallid students working themselves to death to get it. 

The real thing for the student is the life and environment that 
surrounds him. All that he really learns he learns, in a sense, by 
the active operation of his own intellect and not as the passive 
recipient of lectures. And for this active operation what he really 
needs most is the continued and intimate contact with his fellows. 
Students must live together and eat together, talk and smoke to-^ 
gether. Experience shows that that is how their minds really grow. 
And they must live together in a rational and comfortable way. 
They must eat in a big dining room or hall, with oak beams across 
the ceiling, and the stained glass in the windows, and with a shield 
or tablet here or there upon the wall, to remind them between times 
of the men who went before them and left a name worthy of the 
memory of the college. If a student is to get from his college what 
it ought to give him, a college dormitory, with the life in common 
that it brings, is his absolute right. A university that fails to give 
it to him is cheating him. 

If I were founding a university—and I say it with all the serious¬ 
ness of which I am capable—I would found first a smoking room; 
then when I had a little more money in hand I would found a 
dormitory; then after that, or more probably with it, a decent read¬ 
ing room and a library. After that, if I still had money over that I 
couldn’t use, I would hire a professor and get some text books. 

This chapter has sounded in the most part like a continuous 
eulogy of Oxford with but little in favor of our American colleges. 

1 turn therefore with pleasure to the more congenial task of show¬ 
ing what is wrong with Oxford and with the English university 
system generally, and the aspect in which our American universities 
far excel the British. 

The point is that Henry VIII is dead. The English are so proud 
of what Henry VIII and the benefactors of earlier centuries did for 
the universities that they forget the present. There is little or noth- 
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ing in England to compare with the magnificent generosity of indi¬ 
viduals, provinces and states, which is building up the colleges of 
the United States and Canada. There used to be. But by some 
strange confusion of thought the English people admire the noble 
gifts of Cardinal Wolsey and Henry VIII and Queen Margaret, 
and do not realize that the Carnegies and Rockefellers and the Wil¬ 
liam Macdonalds arc the Cardinal Wolseys of to-day. The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago was founded upon oil. McGill University rests 
largely on a basis of tobacco. In America the world of commerce 
and business levies on itself a noble tribute in favor of the higher 
learning. In England, with a few conspicuous exceptions, such as 
that at Bristol, there is little of the sort. The feudal families are 
content with what their remote ancestors have done: they do not 
try to emulate it in any great degree. 

In the long run this must count. Of all the various reforms that 
are talked of at Oxford, and of all the imitations of American 
methods that are suggested, the only one worth while,^to my think¬ 
ing, is to capture a few millionaires, give them honorary degrees 
at a million pounds sterling apiece, and tell them to imagine that 
they are Henry the Eighth. I give Oxford warning that if this is 
not done the place will not last another two centuries. 
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The story of the famous halfback whose only 
regret, when he bade his coach farewell, was 
that he hadn’t learned to read and write is 
probably exaggerated.— President Hutchins in 
The Saturday Evening Post 



DRAWING AND PEP TALK TO 
FOOTBALL TEAM 


PETER ARNO 



“"X A ^ELL, I guess there’s not much to say, men. I guess 
\ / I / you just can’t take it. Just a bunch of softiesi Thought 
V V you were playing ping-pong out there, I suppose. Or 
maybe a tea party, just for you and the other nice little boys. 
Mustn’t get rough with ’em, because you might hurt their feelings. 
Feelings! Great God, doesn’t anybody think / have feelings? What 

From The Neu/ Yorkjer, Reprinted by permUsion. 
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do you think / feel like, sitting there on the bench, bleeding my 
heart out? Yes, fellahs, bleeding my heart out, waiting for you to 
show a glimmer—just one little glimmer—of the kind of football 
IVe been trying to drum into your heads all fall 

“I suppose it would be asking too much, though, to ask you to 
think about your coach. Old Waddy, you fellahs call me. Old 
Waddy this, and Old Waddy that. You’d do anything for Old 
Waddy—when things are running smooth. But what happens when 
the going begins to get tough? When Old Waddy needs you? 
Why, you lie down like a lot of schoolgirls, and bellyache because 
you bruised your little knees. 

“I don’t matter, though, I guess. Everything I’ve tried to tell you 
this fall don’t mean a thing. I thought I could get some guts into 
you. Guts! Ha! Why there’s more guts in the Vassar Flower 
Chain, or whatever the hell they call it, than there is in this foot¬ 
ball team! And I thought you were men. Men! Say, if Old 
Brick was sitting here—sitting right on that bench there—I know 
what he’d say. He’d say *What about it, fellahs, do*" we lay down 
on Old Waddy, or do we fight?’ And all those grand old men 
that fought shoulder to shoulder with Old Brick would stand up 
on their feet, and look him in the eye, and say ‘Brick, we’re gonna 
fight!' And they’d go out there on that field, and they’d give the 
last drop of breath in their bodies to show Old Brick and me that 
we needn’t be ashamed of them. That's what they’d have done, 
and that’s what I want you to do now. Go out there and give me 
all you got. 

“Well, time’s up. You gotta go out there by yourselves now. I 
can’t go with you. It’s up to you. Old Brick will be watching 
you from wherever he is, I guess. From up on high. Til be watch¬ 
ing you. Whether we leave this stadium with our heads bowed in 
shame, or able to look anybody in the face, depends on you. There’s 
a great tradition behind you. A tradition of courage and glory. 
Don’t let it be trampled, under your feet. That’s all I got to say. 
O.K., let’s go!" 
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PHILLIP STUBBES (fl. 1581-1593) 

Phillip Stubbes was an English Puritan who played a prominent 
role in the war against the theatres of the sixteenth century. His 
Anatomy of Abuses was one of the most vigorous of the many 
contemporary attacks on the playhouses. Stubbes* Anatomy pro¬ 
voked replies from Lodge, Nashe, Heywood, and others. 


Any exercise which withdraweth us from godliness, either 
upon the Sabaoth or any other day else, is wicked and to 
JL jL be forbidden. Now, who is so grossly blind, that seeth 
not that these aforesaid exercises not only withdraw us from godli¬ 
ness and virtue, but also hail and allure us to wickedness and sin. 
For as concerning football playing, I protest unto you it may rather 
be called a friendly kind of fight, than a play or recreation; a bloody 
and murthering practice, than a fellowly sport or pastime. For 
doth not every one lie in wait for his adversary, seeking to over¬ 
throw him, and to pitch him on his nose, though it be upon hard 
stones.? in ditch or dale, in valley or hill, or what place soever it be, 
he careth not, so he have him down. 

And he that can serve the most of this fashion, he is counted the. 
only fellow, and who but he? so that by this means, sometimes 
their necks are broken, sometimes their backs, sometimes their legs, 
sometimes their arms; sometime one part thrust out of joint, some¬ 
time another; sometime the noses gush out with blood, sometime 
their eyes start out; and sometimes hurt in one place, sometimes 
in another. But whosoever scapeth away the best, goeth not scot- 
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free, but is either sore wounded, crazed, and bruised, so as he dieth 
of it, or else scapeth very hardly. 

And no marvel, for they have the sleights to meet one betwixt 
two, to dash him against the heart with their elbows, to hit him 
under the short ribs with their gripped fists, and with their knees 
to catch him upon the hip, and to pitch him on his neck, with a 
hundred such murthcring devices; and hereof groweth envy, malice, 
rancour, cholor, hatred, displeasure, enmitic, and what not else: 
and sometimes fighting, brawling, contention, quarrel picking, mur- 
ther, homicide, and great effusion of blood, as experience daily 
teacheth. 

Is this murthering play, now, an Exercise for the Sabaoth day? 
is this a Christian dealing, for one brother to maim and hurt an¬ 
other, and that upon prepensed malice, or set purpose? is this to 
do to another as we would wish another to do to us? God ma^e 
us more careful over the bodies of our Brethren! 
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THE DEATH OF CADET SHERIDAN 


T he death of Cadet Sheridan brought forth almost as much 
sentimental slop in the newspapers as did the death of Knute 
Rockne. Faced with the self-imposed task of showing that 
Sheridan’s fate was not an indictment against football, the papers 
solved the matter by investing the incident with a peculiar kind of 
glory usually reserved for war heroes. So richly did they paint the 
honor of dying for Old Army, we found it hard to regard the ten 
surviving members of the team as anything but unfortunates. The 
Herald Tribune, with a catch in its throat, reminded its readers 
that football is a poor game unless its players give of their best: 
“It is a sport not unlike the gamble of life.” The World-Telegram 
published a large cartoon showing Uncle Sam laying a wreath on 
the grave of a Right End; and pointed out, in a sports editorial, 
the alarming fact that we all have to die some time anyway. “Death 
is the everlasting circumstance; football is merely incidental, . . . 
West Point, with a tear in its heart, will fight on.” 

It was the Evening Post that performed the most brilliant act of 
bluebird husbandry. It occurred to the Post's writer that it was 
a lucky thing that death had come to Army’s Sheridan rather than 
to Yale’s Booth, because if Booth had died it might have caused 
talk. Let the cadets or the undergraduates of the future, the Post 
said, “recall the clean, brave death of this man which might so 
readily have been turned into a dreadful thing, had possible motive 
been added to circumstantial evidence!* The italics are ours. We 
notice that it is always the people with whole necks who think 
broken ones arc so glorious. 

From The Netv Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 
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DEMPSEY AND TUNNEY 


HEYWOOD BROUN ( 1888 - ) 

Heywood Broun is the well-known author and journalist. At dif¬ 
ferent times he has been on the staff of the New York Tribune, 
New York World, The Nation, and other newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. At present his columns appear in the New York World- 
Telegram, The New Republic, and elsewhere. He is President of 
the American Newspaper Guild. 


It Seems to Me, 1935. 

Colcord and Broun, “Arc Literary Hoaxes Harmful?”, Bookman, 
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if if if 

A COUNTRY largely devoted to talk of ideals and idealism 
has need of vices. Prize-fighting caters to a number of 
instincts not altogether pretty and accordingly it deserves 
a place in the life of the nation. Man does not thrive on sweetness 
and light alone. But this business of blood and blows has all but 
lost its tonic quality by becoming an industry. In the public mind 
no enterprise involving more than a million dollars can be anything 
but respectable. A litde vicarious cruelty is by no means a bad 

From The Ration, Reprinted by permission. 
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prescription for us, but surely we in America are in no need of an 
additional dose of hypocrisy. 

Under present-day conditions a big boxing match lets loose a flood 
of treacle. In the first place the public is only slightly interested in 
boxing, though it enjoys a fight. If the crowds were truly eager to 
see displays of speed and skill, the various batdcs of the century 
would enlist the services of little men. The flyweights, the bantams, 
and the feathers do furnish sword-play and the quick flash of thrust 
and parry, but there are thousands who attend the heavyweight 
encounters for every one who goes to see a bout in any of the lesser 
classes. This phrase, “the manly art,” is built upon two lies, because 
prize-fighting for the title has in it little of aesthetic value and bears 
no discernible relation to virility. Women have won the right to 
attend big bouts and the game has gone coeducational. I won’t 
deny that certain fights have furnished me with thrills, but I doubt 
if I came away cleansed and purified by the spectacle. 

If prize-fighting were accepted as a savage rite occasionally neces¬ 
sary for all descendants of the fallen Adam there would be no com¬ 
plaint from me. My protest goes against the propaganda which 
would find splendor and moral lessons in jabs and uppercuts. It 
has been said that but for boxing this nation would soon lose all 
capacity for triumphant warfare. Waiving the fact that I am paci¬ 
fist, I believe a misconstruction has been put upon Wellington’s 
remark about Waterloo and playing fields. Certainly he hardly 
meant to suggest that Napoleon was routed by soldiers who had 
prepared for conflict by sitting in the right-field bleachers and shout¬ 
ing “Go on in. Jack. He can’t hurt you.” Dempsey moves like a 
cat and Tunney has square shoulders, but I have never taken off a 
single pound from necessary areas by watching these young men, 
no matter how attentively. A red-blooded American ought to be. 
able to defend himself with his fists, but I have seen the greatest 
of the boxers and still remain vulnerable to anyone who swings at 
me, no matter how ineptly. 

I know there is no law compelling anybody to pay $40 for a seat 
strangely aloof from the center of activity. Mr. Rickard is a show¬ 
man, which means that he has the ability to thwart an adage and 
bring burnt children back to the fire. This is very clever of him, 
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but I do not understand just why he should be hailed as a public 
benefactor. I resent the manner in which he has grown rich upon 
American snobbery. He has found that it is sufficient to print “ring¬ 
side” upon a ticket, and that each one of the forty thousand in these 
exclusive sections will be satisfied merely by the pleasant sound of 
the word, no matter how poor the spot to which he finds himself 
conducted. The only wonder is that Mr, Rickard has never yet 
issued a special limited edition of tickets in limp leather or, better 
still, a privately printed issue bearing the signatures of both the 
fighters. This would be feasible, for all our modern gladiators are 
writing men. 

But the entrepreneur is not the only responsible party. In recent 
years championship bouts have been in some measure civic enter¬ 
prises. Cities and States have lent what was practically official sanc¬ 
tion to Mr. Rickard’s methods. One Governor all but abdicated 
his office in order to bring a big bout within his borders. It is not 
good that servants of the people should suddenly appear in new 
and shining raiment whenever a promoter comes to town and 
wants a permit. Nor do I believe that the eagerness of every sport¬ 
ing writer to boost a battle rests wholly upon the itching of his nose 
for news. Of course, I do not think that every boxing reporter 
who fills his columns with hyperbole is either a crook or a press 
agent. The capacity of the public for news of fights and fighters 
is vast, but even so I am ashamed of the manner in which news¬ 
papers lose every vestige of the sense of proportion when a cham¬ 
pionship bout is on the ways. The most devoted partisan of boxing 
can hardly wade through the immense amount of stuff which is 
printed while the principals are engaged in training. 

Of course, if the sporting commentator devotes himself to Tun- 
ney’s taste in literature I’ll grant you that he has a story. And why, 
I wonder, is so little attention paid to Dempsey’s literary prefer¬ 
ences? Some years ago I found him in a training camp completely 
surrounded by his books. It is true that they were not his own but 
came with the furnished cottage which he rented. Still he had 
browsed a bit and he was not much pleased with the selection which 
the shelves afforded. Zane Grey and other chroniclers of cowboy 
life were largely represented. 
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'1 don’t like that stuff,” said Dempsey. “It’s all fake. I’ve been 
a cowboy.” 

Pressed to name his favorite in the selection, he spoke with en¬ 
thusiasm of a novel called “The Czar’s Spy” which concerned the 
adventures of a grand duke among the Bolsheviki. 

“If you had been a grand duke,” protested a reporter who dou¬ 
bled in boxing and book reviews, “you’d probably think The Czar’s 
Spy’ was a fake.” 

“I never was a grand duke,” said Dempsey, and with this simple 
but profound remark it seemed to me he justified the entire roman¬ 
tic movement. 

I have not understood why Tunney has seemed to some the more 
interesting figure of the two. He is a pleasant young man with 
agreeable manners, but I rather suspect him of having boned up 
on Elbert Hubbard’s Scrapbook. There is an occasional chink in 
his erudition. “And were you never worried for a moment?” asked 
a young woman after the Fighting Marine’s triumph in Philadel¬ 
phia. “Oh, yes, my confidence was seriously impaired in the fourth 
round when he had me laying on the ropes,” replied Tunney. 

Benchlcy, Robert, “The Bridge of Don Gene’s Nose,” Boo\man, 68:169, 
Oct., 1928. 

Ferguson, O., “All the World Loves a Winnah” (Joe Louis), New Re¬ 
public, 87:266, July 8, 1936. 

Gerould, K. F., “‘Ringside Scats,”’ Harpers, 154:21, Dec., 1926. 
Hazlitt, Wm., “The Fight,” Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 
Etc, (Everyman’s). 

Markey, M., “Pour Le Sport” (Tunney and Rickard), New Yorker, 
Vol. 6, No. 40, p. 46, Nov. 22, 1930. 

Mitchell, J., “Joe Louis Never Smiles,” New Republic, 84:239, Oct. 9, 
1935 - 

Talk of the Town, “Tunney’s Championship Belt,” New Yorker, Vol. 
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COLEMAN CLARK ON PING PONG 


I THINK I have had my share of thrills. One could scarcely 
drive a Ford ambulance up and down the battle front for fifteen 
months during the World War without feeling a chill or two along 
his spinal column. Be that as it may, I shall recall as long as I live 
the delicious buzzing in my ears on the night of April i6, 1932, as 
my Interfraternity Club team mates swarmed over the barricades in 
the magnificent grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City, formed a circle about me, and sang as they never 
sang before that inspiring University of Illinois song which opens 
with the refrain, ‘‘Hail to the Orange.” Nor shall I soon forget 
how proud I felt as stately George Swinnerton Parker, "donor of the 
Parker Cup, perpetual symbol of ping-pong supremacy, presented it 
to me with a gracious speech. Sidney Lenz was there, too, clasp¬ 
ing my hand in his friendly way. Then there was Conrad Nagel, 
Nancy Carroll, Johnny Weissmuller and a sea of smiling faces. 
Flashlights boomed, little boys pushed ping-pong balls under my 
nose to autograph, and everything was pink .—Modern Ping-Pong, 

Hail to the pink! 

From The New Yorf{er. Reprinted by pcrmi»sion. 
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BASEBALL COMES TO THE TIGHT 
LITTLE ISLE 


WEST HAM 12, HACKNEY ROYALS 2 

A NOT-TOO-ENTHUSIASTIC send-of? for baseball at 
West Ham Stadium. Frankly, I was disappointed in the 
game. Eleven of the seventeen innings were blank. 
Hackney did not notch a run until the seventh innings, and even 
then it was a scrambling affair and touch and go whether the umpire 
allowed it or not. 

Hackney had their bases loaded—that means that there were men 
on the second and third bases. Flood took a terrific swipe, but was 
caught out by Cutler. The Hackney man on the third base had to 
run to beat the flight of the ball. He just got there. 

A home run by Ruvinski, two third base hits by Strong (the West 
Ham pitcher, mark you), and another hit for a run to third base by 
Thomson (Hackney) were the only big hits of the game. 

West Ham opened brightly and got four in their first knock. 
They got two further runs in the third, two in the sixth and four 
in the eighth innings. The eighth innings was easily the brightest 
part of the whole game. 


THEIR CONSOLATION 

The solitary home run came in the last few minutes. Hackney 
were faced with getting eleven runs to make West Ham bat again. 
That home run by Ruvinski was the only consolation they got. 

Hackney owed their defeat largely to poor fielding, particularly 
in the outfield, where two or three simple catches were dropped. 
But I must praise West Ham for really clever running between the 
bases. Hackney were terribly slow in their returns to the basemen, 
and threw countless runs away on this account. 

From The New Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 
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It was a drab game right through, with little to commend. The 
crowd of about 5,000 included many schoolboys, but they did not 
show undue enthusiasm. 

For baseball to go the standard must improve, and rapidly. There 
was little to commend in a game of this nature when the main 
scoring was done by quick, short running between the bases.— 
London Express, 


MICKEY COCHRANE’S EYES STRAINED 


M ickey COCHRANE was uncertain as to whether he 
would be able to get into today’s game. He still was 
u wearing dark glasses to protect his eyes, which became 
strained when he read a book during the training season.— 

Free Press, 

Just being foolhardy, that’s all! 


From The New Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 
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GREATEST MATCH 


JAMES THURBER 

(Sec p. 53 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

T he day after Budge beat von Cramm in the Davis Cup 
interzone final the London press was black with what must 
have seemed almost hysterical praise to anybody who had 
not been at Wimbledon on that great Tuesday. “Greatest match 
of all time!” shouted the TSIews Chronicle man. “In thirty years* 
experience of Wimbledon I have never seen such excitement!** “The 
most wonderful singles match seen in years!** sang the Daily Ex¬ 
press, “Greatest match ever played!” cried the Evening News, 
Even the Times man murmured, “I have never seen a match that 
came nearer the heroic.*’ Now that the other gentlemen have qui¬ 
eted down a bit, I myself will simply say that it was the greatest 
match in the history of the world. Fraulein Rost, Germany’s star 
woman player, “sat clenching her hands and at times clutching her 
heart,” reported the Express, Well, that was me tearing my hair 
and pounding the knee of the English lady on my left. 

The United States has not held the Davis Cup for eleven years, 
Germany has never reached the challenge round, and here sud¬ 
denly, with the matches at two-all, they had put into the center 
court at Wimbledon the two best amateur tennis players in the 
world, with the Cup, everybody felt, as the prize for the winner. 
Budge, of course, had taken von Cramm in the championships final 
and, only three days before, had swept Henkel practically up into 

From The New Yorker, Rci>rinted by permbsion. 
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the stands in the greatest exhibition of undiminished power and 
accuracy I have ever seen. But on the other hand he had looked 
shaky in the doubles the day before. “Was it fanciful to think yes¬ 
terday that the imperturbable Budge was near jittering?” wrote the 
Times man. No, it wasn’t. It had seemed at times that only Mako’s 
muttered pep talks and grim determination to win had kept Budge 
going. It had been obvious early that something was wrong with 
Budge’s right shoulder, for he served no cannonballs until the smash¬ 
ing final game of the doubles match—and took the cheers of the 
crowd rubbing his shoulder. During the great singles match, how¬ 
ever, he at no time favored his right arm and if occasionally his 
forehand wavered, that was not muscular strain, that was von 
Cramm. 

It would be as hard to describe the swift, perfect pattern the two 
men contrived with a white ball as it would be to describe dancing. 
The match rose above the mere give-and-take of competition into 
something so close to art that at the end it was more as if a concert 
had ended than a tennis match. The shouts of “Bravo!” when it 
was over came out of an emotion usually reserved for something 
more important than the spectacle of athletes, however great, in 
action. I was somehow reminded of the cheers that went up when 
the last curtain fell on the first night of “What Price Glory?” You 
know the kind of cheering I mean. I heard it that Tuesday after¬ 
noon for the first time outside of an auditorium. 

Budge has suddenly matured over here into one of the great 
champions. There has never been anyone better. What happened 
on July 20 was that he met a German baron who on that afternoon 
was also just as good as anyone has ever been. It is Budge’s great 
year. It was von Gramm’s great day. The impact was terrific. 
Each man, with all his shots working perfectly, was out to rush the 
other off his feet. It was thrust and thrust rather than thrust and 
parry. The players almost never took a defensive stance. Von 
Cramm once assaulted one of Budge’s cannonballs and shot it back 
for an ace. This double-attack kind of play, to keep going, had to 
be made up of almost unbelievable shots and returns of shots, and 
it was. One had the impression of passing shots cut off by finishing 
volleys which In turn were whisked back. The chalk lines were 
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hit two or three times in some of the rallies. An inspired brilliance, 
amounting almost to physical genius, rode on the two racquets. 

The courage of the two men would have pleased old Sir Thomas 
Malory, who loved great hearts in single combat. The last fine 
edge of superiority lay, I suppose, in the quality of their determina¬ 
tion—von Gramm’s is made of Toledo steel, but Budge’s is crow¬ 
bar iron. When from one-four in the final set he pulled up to four- 
all, the crowd, which had been overwhelmingly for von Gramm, 
thundered for the “Red-Headed Terror,” as the British have called 
him. “By now the cheering watchers,” said the Times, “whose sym¬ 
pathy had been with von Gramm, had taken Budge and his unwav¬ 
ering calm to their hearts.” Von Gramm has won his place as a 
Wimbledon favorite because he is one of the finest of all sportsmen. 
I am glad to report that on this day Budge was accepted as a great 
sportsman, too. “How pleased we all were,” said the News, “with 
the admiring gasp of ‘Oh Baby!’ that burst from Budge when von 
Gramm left him standing with an astonishing stop-volley from the 
center of the court.” The last game of all was anguish and none 
of us who saw it would want to go through again those four straight 
match-points that von Gramm so valiantly saved. I was all for 
calling the thing a draw: neither man really deserved to lose. 

Contributors’ Club, “An Old Man’s Game,’' Atlantic, 152:383, Sept., 

1933- 

Moffat, D., “Mr. Mott Essays Le Tennis,” New Yorker, Vol. 12, No. ii, 
p. 28, May 2, 1936. 

Tunis, John R., “Davis Cup Runs Over,” Harpers, 161:298, Aug., 1930. 

-“Story of the Davis Cup,” Harpers, 177:374, Sept., 1938. 

-“Wimbledon,” Atlantic, 152:383, Sept., 1933. 
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THE STRIATED MUSCLE FETISH 


H. L. MENCKEN ( 1880 - ) 

H. L. Mencken, the noted American critic and editor, was born in 
Baltimore, and has lived there all his life. Since 1906, he has been 
on the staff of the Baltimore Sun, He was co-editor with George 
Jean Nathan of the old Smart Set from 1914 to 1923. He and 
Nathan founded The American Mercury in 1924, which was for 
several years one of the most exciting magazines of the period. 
Mencken relinquished the editorship of the Mercury at the end of 
1933. 


A Boo\ of Prefaces, 1917. 

Selected Prejudices (Modern Library), 

The American Language, 1936. 

Boyd, Ernest, H, L, Mencl^en, 1925. 

Goldberg, Isaac, The Man Mencl^en, 1925. 

Kronenberger, L., “H. L. Mencken,” New Republic, 88:243, Oct. 7, 
1936. 

Sergeant, E. S., “H. L. Mencken,” Nation, 124:174, Feb. 16, 1927. 
Wilson, Edmund, Review of The American Language, New Republic, 
87:299, July 15, 1936. 

★ ilr ★ 

I N the American colleges, at the moment, there is in progress a 
crusade against the commercialization of athletic sports, but it is 
not likely that it will yield any substantial reform. On the one 
hand, college authorities, and especially college presidents, are far 
too politic a class of men to take any really effective steps against 

From The American Mercury, Reprinted by permission. 
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an enterprise that brings in such large sums of money, and on the 
other hand they are far too conventional to challenge the common 
delusion that athletif's, in themselves, are uplifting and hence laud¬ 
able. The most one hears, even from the radicals among them, is 
that it is somehow immoral for college stadiums to cost five times 
as much as college libraries; no one ever argues that the stadiums 
ought to be abolished altogether. Yet it is plain that that position 
might be very plausibly maintained. 

The popular belief in athletics is grounded upon the theory that 
violent exercise makes for bodily health, and that bodily health is 
necessary to mental vigor. Both halves of this theory arc highly 
dubious. There is, in fact, no reason whatever for believing that 
such a game as, say, football improves the health of those who play 
it. On the contrary, there is every reason for believing that it is 
deleterious. The football player is not only exposed constantly to 
a risk of grave injury, often of an irremediable kind; he is also 
damaged in his normal physiological processes by the excessive 
strains of the game, and the exposure that goes with playing it. 
If it were actually good for half-grown boys to wallow for several 
hours a day in a muddy field, with their heads bare and the bleak 
autumnal skies overhead, then it would also be good for them to 
be sprayed with a firehose before going to bed. And if it were 
good for their non-playing schoolmates to sit watching them on 
cold and windy bleachers then it would also be good for those 
schoolmates to hear their professors in the same place. 

The truth is that athletes, as a class, are not above the normal 
in health, but below it. Despite all the attention that they get from 
dieticians, rubbers and the medical faculty, they are forever beset 
by malaises, and it is almost unheard of for one of them to pass 
through an ordinary season without a spell of illness. When a 
college goes in for any given sport in the grand manner it always 
has to prepare five or six times as many players as the rules de¬ 
mand, for most of its stars are bound to be disabled at some time 
or other. Not a few, after a game or two, drop out altogether, and 
are heard of no more. Some are crippled on the field, but more 
succumb to the mere wear and tear. In other words, the exercise 
they get docs not really improve their vigor; it only develops and 
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reveals their lack of vigor. The survivors arc not better animals 
than they were; they were simply better animals than the general 
in the first place. 

Nor is there any ponderable body of fact behind the common 
notion, so often voiced by college presidents, that physical health 
is necessary to mental achievement. In itself, to be sure, health is 
a good thing, just as wealth is a good thing, but neither has any¬ 
thing to do with the operations of the mind. Some of the noblest 
thinking that history can show was done by invalids. In fact, cer¬ 
tain kinds of thinking seem to be better done by invalids than by 
healthy men, and Nietzsche was not far wrong when he argued 
that the world owes a lot to the tubercle bacillus and the spirochaeta 
pallida. My belief is that Nietzsche himself, if he had been a vigor¬ 
ous animal, would have wasted his nights in some Leipzig beer- 
cellar and so left his masterpieces unwritten. All the pull of his 
environment was in that direction. The pressure upon him to be 
respectable and normal, as such things were understood in his place 
and day, was very heavy. But illness drove him to the high Alps, 
and there he hatched the ideas which, if the majority of American 
historians arc to be believed, caused the World War, and so, among 
other lovely things, produced Dr. Hoover and the American Legion. 
Ah, for more germs out of the same culture, and another Nietzsche! 

The cult of health, of late, has been carried to extravagant lengths. 
It is whooped up, in large part, by medical men turned uplifters, 
i.e,, by men trained in medicine but with no talent for it, and an 
aversion to it. The public hygiene movement is mainly in the hands 
of such quacks, and they seem to have a powerful and baleful influ¬ 
ence upon colleagues who should know better. This influence shows 
itself, inter alia, in the current craze to employ heliotherapy in a 
wholesale and irrational manner, without any consideration what¬ 
ever for the comfort of the patient or the nature of his disease. My 
prediction is that exposing sick people to glaring sunlight, or to any 
kind of artificial light that simulates it, will have gone as far out 
of fashion by January i, 1940, as bleeding them has gone today. 
The fact is that, to the higher varieties of civilized man, sunlight is 
often very injurious, and their natural inclination to keep out of it 
is thus sound in instinct. If it were beneficial then farmers would 
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be healthier than city men, which they are surely not. Man has 
apparently sought the shade since his earliest days on earth, and all 
of his anthropoid ancestors seem to have been forest dwellers. The 
same instinct is found in animals much lower down the scale, and 
even brook trout, on hot Summer days, seek the cool places under 
the rocks. Putting a civilized man into the broiling sunlight, espe¬ 
cially with his clothes off, is a foul assault upon both his spiritual 
and civic dignity and his physical well-being. If he gets any inci¬ 
dent benefit out of it, then that benefit is more than counterbalanced 
by the discomfort and damage. 

Fresh air is another medicament that will be trusted less hereafter 
than it is today. Everyone can recall the time when poor consump¬ 
tives were exposed to the wintry blasts on mountain-tops. Most of 
them, of course, died painful deaths, but the recovery of those who 
didn’t was ascribed to the rarefied air. But now it begins to be 
understood that the only valuable part of this treatment was the 
rest, which the roaring of the winds obviously impeded rather than 
helped. At about the same time the pedagogues of the United 
States also succumbed to the fresh air craze, and the taxpayers were 
rooked into laying out millions for elaborate and costly ventilating 
systems for the public schools. But now it has been found that the 
air which comes in around the edges of an ordinary window is all 
the pupils really need, and the pedagogues, abandoning their insane 
ventilating systems, begin to bellow for expensive quartz window-¬ 
panes, to let in the ultra-violet rays. This lunacy will last a while, 
and then go out. Even pedagogues, it appears, have a certain capac¬ 
ity for learning. 

But not much. In the matter of athletics they are hampered by 
bad training. Most of them, at least in the colleges, are themselves 
college graduates, and thus accept the campus scale of values. Inas¬ 
much as the average boy of eighteen would far rather be heavy¬ 
weight champion of the world than Einstein, that scale is heavily 
loaded in favor of mere physical prowess. The poor ’gogues, sub¬ 
scribing to it, can never quite rid themselves of a sneaking admira¬ 
tion for football stars. Practically every one of them, when he 
dreams at night, dreams that he is Sandow. Thus they cannot be 
trusted to make any really vigorous onslaught upon the college 
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athletic racket. If a reform ever comes, it will not come from col¬ 
lege faculties, but from college trustees, most of whom are fortu¬ 
nately without college training. But these trustees, alas, have their 
dreams too: they dream that they are J. P. Morgans or Otto Kahns. 
Thus the only way to get rid of the combats of gorillas which now 
bring millions to the colleges will be to invent some imbecility 
which brings in even more millions. To that enterprise, I regret 
to have to report, I find myself unequal. 

Hutchins, R. M., “Gate Receipts and Glory,” Sat. Eve. Post, 211:23, 
Dec. 3, 1938. 

Swift, J., Satires and Personal Writings, pp. 122-28 (Oxford Standard 
Authors). 
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The following propositions, based on much 
observation of a kind wholly unprejudiced, 
and tested by a not inconsiderable experience, 
will be found, I believe, unassailable. 

1. Whenever a foreign language is perfectly 
acquired there are peculiar family condi¬ 
tions. The person has either married a 
person of the other nation, or is of mixed 
blood. 

2. When a foreign language has been ac¬ 
quired (there are instances of this) in 
quite absolute perfection, there is almost 
always some loss in the native tongue. 
Either the native tongue is not spoken 
correctly, or it is not spoken with perfect 
ease. 

3. A man sometimes speaks two languages 
correctly, his father’s and his mother’s, or 
his own and his wife’s, but never three. 

4. Children can speak several languages ex¬ 
actly like natives, but in succession, never 
simultaneously. They forget the first in 
acquiring the second, and so on. 

5. A language cannot be learned by an adult 
without five years’ residence in the coun¬ 
try where it is spoken, and without habits 
of close observation a residence of twenty 
years is insufficient. 

This is not encouraging, , but it is the truth.— 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton in The Intellectual 


CLASSIC DEBATE 


FRANK MOORE COLBY (lcS65.1925) 


Frank Moore Colby is one of the great unrecorded facts of Ameri¬ 
can literature. He was born in Washington, D. C., and taught his¬ 
tory and economics in several American colleges and universities, 
including Columbia, New York University, Amherst, and Barnard. 
For a number of years he was editor of the New International En¬ 
cyclopaedia, and until his death was editor of the New International 
Year Boo{. At various times he was either a regular contributor to 
or on the staff of The Bool^man, Harpers, Vanity Fair, The New 
Republic, The North American Review, and others. Like most of 
George Ade’s Fables, Colby’s three volumes of essaj^s are out of 
print, but will never be out of date. 


Constrained Attitudes, 1910. 

Imaginary Obligations, 1904. 

The Colby Essays, 1926 (ed. by Clarence Day, Jr.). 

The Margin of Hesitation, 1921. 

Colton, Arthur, Review of Selected Essays, Sat. Rev. of Ut., 1:629, 
Mar. 28, 1925. 

Dodd, L. W., “Irony of Irony,” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 3:622, Mar. 5, 1927. 
Littcll, P., “T. M. C., 1865-1925,'” New Republic, 42:122, Mar. 25, 
1925. 

Rascoe, Burton, “Colby,” Book^man, 67:175, Apr., 1928. 

Van Doren, Carl, Review of The Colby Essays, Century, 113:382, Jan., 
1927. 

★ ★ ★ 

From The Margin of Hesitation, by Frank Moore Colby. Used by permission of 
the publishers, Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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I N one of those good, solid British papers, where, time out of 
mind, corrcspondc!Us have flashed Latin quotations at the editor, 
or written long letters on “What constitutes a gentleman?” they 
were still, even in war-time, debating in their usual way, the ques¬ 
tion of the classics, and they arc as busy with it as ever to-day. 

The argument on each side is always very simple. One tells you 
that with Latin and Greek he would never have been the man he 
now is. The other says that he would never have been the man 
he now is without them. They sometimes vary it by saying that 
they would have sooner become the men they now are, with (or 
without) the classics. Stripped to its bare bones, the debate seems 
to be a contest between self-satisfactions. Why each is so pleased 
with his present condition is never explained. 

Yet that is obviously of the first importance. Who cares how a 
mind was nourished if he can see no reason why he should place 
any value on the mind? When “Doctor of Divinity” writes at 
great length on behalf of his humanities, he does not appear par¬ 
ticularly humane, and if “Biologist” is glad to be without any hu¬ 
manities at all, there is nothing about “Biologist” personally that 
tends to make you glad as well. On the contrary, you would often 
like to take the classics out of “Doctor of Divinity” and thrust them 
into “Biologist,” just by way of shifting things about a bit on the 
chance of improving the situation. 

“Philonous” and “Scientificus” come out about even in dullness, 
and when old “Philomathicus” writes from Warwickshire about 
all that Vergil has done for him, everyone with a grain of good 
taste is sorry Vergil did it. To the mind of an impartial witness 
it always ends in a draw. If they did not brag about it, you could 
no more tell which of them had had the classics and which had 
not, than you could tell which was vaccinated, if they did not roll 
up their sleeves. The only thing you can make out of the affair, 
with scientific certainty, is that in every case either the education 
was wrong or the wrong man was educated. And that must be 
precisely the impression that is left on any anxious British parent 
who seriously observes the usual culture squabble as it comes out 
in the magazines. He must long to save the child from the ultimate 
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fate of either party to it. He would hate in after life to have the 
child explode like the gentleman who is so proud of his classic 
contents; he would hate to see the child some day cave in like the 
gentleman who is so proud to be without them. For that unsatis¬ 
factory termination is almost the rule in these violent culture con¬ 
tests. Each combatant before he can reach his adversary seems to 
go to pieces all by himself. Never by any chance does one kill the 
other, though you would suppose on the first inspection of each 
one of them that nothing could be easier to do. 

It is the same way with the discussion of the question in this 
country though it is here more likely to turn on considerations of 
practical utility. The practical utility argument, for or against the 
study of Latin and Greek, seems to me to break down for the same 
reason that the German efficiency argument broke down during 
the war. That is to say, it does not take into consideration the 
imponderables. From a good many articles setting forth to what 
extent Latin and Greek have helped or hindered the respective 
writers in their careers it would appear that the only <cst that they 
apply is that of contemporary social importance. 

If I were to say, for example, that but for my firm grasp at the 
age of twelve on the exact difference between the gerund and the 
gerundive, I should not have risen to what I have risen to, it would 
not be accounted an argument for the classics, but rather as a warn¬ 
ing against them. People would look me up and find that I had 
not risen to anything. 

But if I should stand splendidly forth as president of the All- 
Columbian Amalgamated Boot and Shoe Concern and attribute 
my well-known organizing talent to the mastery at an early age of 
Xenophon s Anabasis, there would be instant cheering in the classi¬ 
cal ranks; whereas if I said that had it not been for Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, I should have got ahead much faster, should, in fact have 
fairly whizzed into my presidency of the shoe business, shouts of 
triumph would at once ascend from the Modern School. 

There you have the sort of test that is regarded as really practi¬ 
cal—what the classics actually did to some large, perfectly substan¬ 
tial and hardheaded shoe man. It is a test much valued in this 
debate. 
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If I were a classical scholar I would not rest my case on these 
arguments from practical life, as the term practical is understood in 
these discussions. It may be gratifying if one can cite a dozen 
bank presidents who approve of Latin and Greek, but it is a short¬ 
lived pleasure. Some one is soon citing two dozen who disapprove 
of them. I have just finished reading the fifteenth article published 
within the last two years, which proceeds on the same assumption 
in respect to a practical life. The writer rounds up in defense of 
the classics a considerable number of the politically, commercially, 
and scientifically successful persons of the moment. There are one 
President, two ex-Presidents, two Secretaries of State, and a hand¬ 
some showing of administrators, bankers, heads of trust and insur¬ 
ance companies, engineers, mathematicians, electricians, economists, 
botanists, zoologists, psychologists, physicists, and chemists. This 
may have been a more bountiful and seductive list than any anti- 
classical man had produced at that moment, but it is not a more 
bountiful one than he could produce, if you gave him time. It 
contains fifty professors of science, both pure and applied. The 
man who could not within a week produce fifty-five on the other 
side would not be worth his salt as an anti-classical debater. Then 
the unfortunate writer of the first article would have to find five 
more, and thus the debate would resolve itself into a mad com¬ 
petitive scramble for botanists, engineers, business men, and the like, 
to which, so far as I can see, there would be no logical conclusion 
till they had all been caught and tabulated. And after this was 
all done, we should be just where we were when we started. For 
the success of these successful persons is not a successful test. 

If the majority of them knew, what they never could know—that 
is to say that they presided, banked, administered, engineered, in¬ 
sured, botanized, and psychologized no better for their study of the 
classics, the question of the classics would still be as open as before. 
As human beings they were probably engaged during a considerable 
portion of their lives in doing other things than climbing into presi¬ 
dencies or directing banks or building bridges or organizing other 
human beings. If not, they were forlorn creatures whom it is not 
desirable to reproduce. As human beings their leisure was probably 
a matter of some practical concern to them. Statistics of success 
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cannot decide a question that pertains to their personal leisure. I 
doubt i£ statistics of success can decide any question at all, when 
the standard of success is the vague, unstable, arbitrary thing implied 
in these discussions. Nobody wants his own life regulated by the 
way a chance majority of these successful persons happen to feel 
about theirs. Still less would he want his children to be brought 
up only to resemble them. Every plain person realizes that there 
is a vast domain of thought, feeling, and activity, including religion, 
music, poetry, painting, sport, dancing, among many other things 
that subsists quite independently of the good or bad opinions of 
any motley group of persons picked out by educators as successful 
at this day. 

When they tell you that some railway manager thinks that Latin 
has helped him in his labors and that he still reads Horace for 
pleasure, they are telling you nothing either for or against the study 
of Latin. Prove that the study of Latin and Greek so sapped a 
man’s vitality that he lost five years in getting to the top of his gas 
company, and you have really proved nothing agamst it. Prove 
that the extraordinary mental energy acquired by the perusal of 
Hoedus Stans in tecto domus lupum vidit praetereiintem shot him 
into the United States Senate at thirty-six and you have not said one 
word in its favor. This seems fairly obvious, but the contrary as¬ 
sumption underlies a vast area of educational printed matter on the 
subject—all based on a standard of momentary success, that is to 
say, a standard of momentary public toleration. 

Yet even an educator would not be any more eager to have his 
daughter learn to dance, if he knew that the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court had danced regularly all through his career for its 
beneficial effects upon his profession, and was now dancing almost 
every moment of the day just for the pleasure of it. He does not 
want the doings of the chief justice to mould his daughter’s life in 
all particulars. He probably would just as lief she did not resemble 
in many ways that undoubtedly respectable person. 

And the question of the classics is in this outside domain, what¬ 
ever their casual relation may be to a random group of professional, 
business, and scientific activities. It is true, for example, that the 
best poetry in the English or any other language is detested by the 
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one thousand ablest executives in this country at this moment. But 
that is not supposed, even among educators, to have any relevance 
to the question of its value. Even in the wildest educational articles 
of the month, you do not find this fact advanced as a conclusive 
argument from practical life for the promotion of the detestation of 
poetry. Nobody takes the child aside and says: “Hate poetry and 
up you go to the very top of the drygoods business.” 

These arguments assume that any influence was harmful if it 
delayed these not very interesting persons in blossoming into the 
sort of beings they afterwards became. From reading the testimony 
of these persons it is impossible to discern any reason for that belief. 
Each one implies that if he had had his way, he would have become 
the man he is much sooner. But how does he know that he did 
not become the man he is too soon? Writers on the subject find 
an argument for a course of study in the mere fact that it has 
speeded miscellaneous successful persons along the way they went 
toward the places where you happen to find them, when so far as 
any sensible man can see, they might just as well be somewhere 
else. 

But perhaps educators do not really attach any importance to this 
nonsense. They are, no doubt, more sensible than they seem. There 
is no use in taking the malign view of educators that their person¬ 
alities resemble their usual educational articles. They probably do 
not believe any more than I do in a neat hierarchy of success with 
the better man always a peg above the worse one, or that if you 
skim the cream of contemporary celebrities you will have a collec¬ 
tion of more practical lives than if you had taken the next layer 
or the layer below that. Practical lives, as led in Germany during 
the last forty years or so, must begin to seem to them now some¬ 
what visionary. And they can hardly retain a sublime confidence 
in the standards of success of their own generation, which, though 
equipped with the very latest modern efficiency tests and appliances, 
nevertheless reverted overnight almost to a state of cannibalism. 
They probably would admit that instead of compelling the next 
generation to resemble the sort of persons that society has often 
permitted to become uppermost in this, it might be only humane 
to give it a fair chance of not resembling them. When you read 
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the language of educational disputes tradition begins to seem a rea¬ 
sonable thing. Educational debaters argue with an air of mathe¬ 
matical certainty, as if working out an equation, and then produce 
a solution containing such hopelessly unknown quantities as the 
value of the opinion of fifty-seven more or less accidentally impor¬ 
tant persons as to the sort of lives all the rest of the world should 
live. 

Of course, these speed tests of education applied to public careers 
arc unconvincing, simply because the larger part of life docs not 
consist in publicly careering. And distrust of the middle-aged suc¬ 
cessful man on the subject of his own education is justified, because 
he is an instinctive partisan of his own success. It would be a cruel 
thing to entrust writers on education with their own education. If 
they had been brought up on their own writings many of them 
would never have pulled through. 

Take for instance, the illustrious case of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. 
Shaw favored a system of education which began by abolishing 
almost everything and which would ccrainly have resulted in abol¬ 
ishing Mr. Shaw, It was a good, clean, consistent sweep of every 
tradition. It abolished homes, marriage, fathers, mothers, schools, 
rules, text-books, settled residence, settled convictions, moral, social 
and religious preconceptions or controls; it rid the child of family 
tics, personal affections, local customs and every other narrowing 
influence, and turned him out to roam and learn and so have a 
chance of free development; everybody’s children to be brought up 
by everybody else, and thus escape the danger of spoiling and all to 
be kept in constant motion all over the British Isles lest they con¬ 
tract a local prejudice-each to be perfectly free in all respects ex¬ 
cept that he must not entertain a settled principle or meet a relative. 

Now I do not criticize this system, nor do I deny that it may be 
just as sensible as the ideas of modern educational writers generally. 
But I do contend that if Mr. Shaw had been brought up under it 
the modern English and American stage would have lost its bright¬ 
est light. He curses all restraints on his development. I am grateful 
to them, for I am quite sure they saved his life. A Shaw more 
Shavian than he actually became would have been hanged at the 
age of twenty. 
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And I should take tradition rather than the word of Mr. H. G. 
Wells in those two novels of his on the subject of education. I 
believe the classical tradition had more to do with the making of 
Mr. H. G. Wells than any treatise on biology that he ever read. 
Mr. Wells has more in common with Plato than he has with Her¬ 
bert Spencer, and it is because he writes more in the style of the 
Phaedo than he does in the style of The Principles of Sociology 
that we read him. If Mr. Wells considers Plato a dull old fool, 
as he probably does, that has nothing to do with it. He has ab¬ 
sorbed since his nativity a literature that has been steeped for many 
centuries in the writings of these old fogies he despises. In a sense 
they own him, so far as there is anything in him that is worth per¬ 
manently possessing. Mr. Wells is essentially a very ancient person, 
but, being incapable of self-inspection, he does not know how he 
came by a large part of his incentives and suggestions. That is why 
he has so often moved in circles rediscovering old thoughts that 
antedate the. Christian era, and thinking they were new. If an 
archeologist examined Mr. Wells, he would find him full of the 
ruins of ancient Rome, and he is much the brisker writer for con¬ 
taining them. Nobody would be reading Mr. H. G. Wells to-day 
if he were a mere product of contemporary science. If he could 
have applied his theory of education to his own bringing-up he 
would have committed literary suicide. 

I mention these writers as the most conspicuous examples of fail¬ 
ure to take into account the imponderables. I believe that it is these 
imponderables which account in a large measure for anything in 
them that is likely to prove to be permanent; in short that they 
are the product of the humanism that they disown. I believe that 
so far as they or any other exceptional living writers arc in a per¬ 
manent sense lively, they arc in reality dancing to tunes played by 
persons who died before the Christian era. 

A better instance than cither of these typical contemporaries is 
that of one of their immediate ancestors. Samuel Butler in The 
Way of All Flesh is almost as ferocious toward Latin and Greek as 
he is toward fathers and mothers. He suggests no substitute for 
Latin or Greek any more than he suggests a substitute for fathers 
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and mothers, but he implies that all four should be abandoned in¬ 
stantly on the chance that substitutes may turn up. Now I know 
that the radicalism of Samuel Butler in respect to these and other 
matters is what mainly interests the modern commentator. But it 
has nothing to do with his permanent interest. Dozens of more 
radical writers may be found everywhere who are exceedingly dull. 
The value of The Way of All Flesh is in its texture—the weaving 
together of a thousand small things—and not in a few large, central 
thoughts. Essentially it is in the best tradition of the English novel. 
Also it is hopelessly entangled with the classics. He had to make 
his hero take honors in them at the university in order to get the 
muscle to attack them. He is a prize-fighter who knocks out his 
own boxing-masters in his indignation at having learned nothing 
from them. 

But I suppose the arguments I have been quoting are merely the 
little missiles of debate. I doubt if any one really thinks it is a 
matter to be settled by the points at which persons happen to be 
perching in society at the present moment. I suppose these writers 
would admit that the classics arc not and never have been chiefly 
valuable as the means of success. They are obviously valued as 
the means of escaping its consequences. They arc not esteemed for 
getting one on in the modern world, but for getting one pleasantly 
out of it—that is to say for the exactly opposite reason to that which 
social statistics, psychological measurements of mental growth, testi¬ 
mony of engineers, educational specialists, chemists and bank direc¬ 
tors always emphasize. 

Men turn to the classics in the hope of meeting precisely the sort 
of people who would not write these articles on the classics. Men 
turn to the classics to escape from their contemporaries. Current 
arguments do not affect the central point, namely the wisdom of 
breaking with a tradition that has bound together the literatures of 
the world for twenty centuries and has vivified a large proportion 
of the greatest authors in our own. 

But I do not believe that any muddle of present-day educational 
policy can do any lasting damage. Suppose it goes from bad to 
worse. Suppose after ceasing to be required, the study of Latin 
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and Greek ceases even to be admitted. Suppose this is followed by 
another plunge of progress that would dazzle even Mr. Wells and 
a mere parsing acquaintance with a Latin author is regarded as not 
merely frivolous, or eccentric, like fox-trotting or button-collecting, 
but as downright heinous, like beer-drinking in the teeth of a Prohi¬ 
bition gale. 

Imagine even graver changes—imagine the era of scientific bar¬ 
barism dawning in 1925 as the unscientific era of barbarism dawned 
in 476 and Soviets set up everywhere in America, and paper scarce 
as everything would be under Bolshevism, and Latin and Greek 
books turned again into palimpsests and obliterated and replaced 
with strange dark Bolshevik texts presumably all written in the 
Yiddish language. Nevertheless, at the blackest moment of black 
Bolshevism they would still be read just as they were still read at 
the very darkest moment of the ages which we call dark. 

The Bolshevists could be no worse for them than were the Ger¬ 
man tribes. Here and there half-human Bolshevists would preserve 
a text just as here and there the less fanatical monks did, and there 
would be a vast deal of subterranean scholarship at work, all the 
keener on account of persecution. Probably Bolshevist suppression 
would do no more harm than the teaching of American German¬ 
ized college professors did during the last generation. In fact, it 
might actually be a great deal better if we were to persecute the 
classics than to teach them as we do. When you read the notes in 
the usual school Vergil, simple illiteracy takes on a certain charm. 

Make Latin and Greek illegal, and caves in the mountains will 
gradually fill up with refugees bearing dictionaries—refugees from 
the great sprawling documentary modern novel, from modern phi¬ 
losophies gone stale in ten years, from new thoughts better expressed 
twenty-four hundred years ago, from the yearly splash of new poets 
swimming along in schools, from religions of good digestion, com¬ 
petitions for public astonishment, the shapeless solemnity of presi¬ 
dential messages and serious magazines, in short, from all the in- 
cohcrency and formlessness of the tremendous opinions of the too 
familiar present moment which somehow for the life of him nobody 
can manage to remember the next moment. It may not be a bad 
experiment. It will inevitably be followed by a renaissance. 
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it ir if 

W HEREVER two Englishmen are speaking French to a 
Frenchman you may safely diagnose in the breast of 
one of the two humiliation, envy, ill-will, impotent rage, 
and a dull yearning for vengeance; and you can take it that the 
degree of these emotions is in exact ratio to the superiority of the 
other man’s performance. In the breast of this other are contempt, 
malicious amusement, conceit, vanity, pity, and joy in ostentation; 
these, also, exactly commensurable w ith his advantage. Strange and 
sad that this should be so; but so it is. French brings out the worst 
in all of us—all, I mean, but the few, the lamentably far too few, 
who cannot aspire to stammer some colloquial phrases of it. 

Even in Victorian days, when England was more than geographi¬ 
cally, was psychologically an island, French made mischief among 
us, and was one of the Devil’s favourite ways of setting brother 
against brother. But in those days the bitterness of the weaker 
brother was a little sweetened with disapproval of the stronger. To 
speak French fluently and idiomatically and with a good accent— 
or with an idiom and accent which to other rough islanders seemed 
good—was a rather suspect accomplishment, being somehow deemed 
incompatible with civic worth. Thus the weaker ones had not to 
drain the last lees o f their shame, and the stronger could not wholly 
rejoice in their strength. But the old saving prejudice has now 
died out (greatly to the delight of the Devil), and there seems no 
chance that it will be revived. 

Of other languages no harm comes. None of us—none, at any 
rate, outside the diplomatic service—has a feeling that he ought to 
be master of them. In every recent generation a few men have 
learned Italian because of the Divina Commedia: and a very few 
others have tried Spanish, with a view to Cervantes; and German 
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has pestered not always vainly the consciences of young men gravi¬ 
tating to philosophy or to science. But not for social, not for any 
oral purposes were these languages essayed. If an Italian or a 
Spaniard or a German came among us he was expected to converse 
in English or spend his time in visiting the sights silently and alone. 
No language except French has ever—but stay! There was, at the 
outbreak of the War, a great impulse toward Russian. All sorts of 
people wanted their children to be taught Russian without a mo¬ 
ment’s delay. I do not remember that they wanted to learn it them¬ 
selves; but they felt an extreme need that their offspring should 
hereafter be able to converse with mpujiks about ikons and the 
Little Fatl^ and anything else—if there were anything else—that 
moujiks cared about. This need, however, is not felt now. When, 
so soon after his debut in high politics, M. Kerensky was superseded 
by M. Lenin, Russian was forthwith deemed a not c]uite nice lan¬ 
guage, even for children. Russia’s alphabet was withdrawn from 
the nurseries as abruptly as it had been brought in, and le chapeau 
dc la cousinc du jardinier was re-indued with its old importance. 

I doubt whether Russian would for more than a little while have 
seemed to be a likely rival of French, even if M. Kerensky had been 
the strong man we hoped he was. The language that succeeded to 
Latin as the official mode of intercourse between nations, and as the 
usual means of talk between the well-educated people of any one 
land and those of any other, had an initial advantage not quite 
counterbalanced by the fact that there are in Russia myriads of 
people who speak Russian, and a few who can also read and write 
it. Russian may, for aught I know, be a very beautiful language; 
it may be as lucid and firm in its constructions as French is, and 
as musical in sound; I know nothing at all about it. Nor do I 
claim for French that it was by its own virtues predestined to the 
primacy that it holds in Europe. Had Italy, not France, been an 
united and powerful nation when Latin became dcsucte^ that pri¬ 
macy would of course have been taken by Italian. And I cannot 
help wishing that this had happened. Italian, though less elegant, 
is, for the purpose of writing, a richer language than French, and 
even subtler; and the sound of it spoken is as superior to the sound 
of French as a violin’s is to a flute’s. Still, French does, by reason 
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of its exquisite concision and clarity, fill its post of honour very 
worthily, and will not in any near future, I think, be thrust down. 
Many people, having regard to the very numerous population of 
the British Empire and the United States, cherish a belief that Eng¬ 
lish will presently be cock of the world’s walk. But we have to 
consider that English is an immensely odd and irregular language, 
that it is accounted very difficult by even the best foreign linguists, 
and that even among native writers there arc few who can so wield 
it as to make their meaning clear without prolixi ty— and among 
these few none who has not been well-grounded in Latin. By its 
very looseness, by its way of evoking rather than defining, suggest¬ 
ing rather than saying, English is a magnificent vehicle for emo¬ 
tional poetry. But foreigners don’t much want to say beautiful 
haunting things to us; they want to be told what limits there arc, 
if any, to the power of the Lord Mayor; and our rambling en¬ 
deavours to explain do but bcmuse_ and annoy them. They find 
that the rewards of learning English are as slight as its. difficulties 
are great, and they warn their fellows to this effect. Nor docs the 
oral sound of English allay the prejudice thus created. Soothing 
and dear and charming that sound is to English cars. But no 
nation can judge the sound of its own language. This can be 
judged only from without, only by ears to which it is unfamiliar. 
And alas, much as we like listening to French or Italian, for exam¬ 
ple, Italians and Frenchmen (if we insist on having their opinion) 
will confess that English has for them a rather harsh sound. Alto¬ 
gether, it seems to me unlikely that the world will let English sup¬ 
plant French for international purposes, and likely that French will 
be ousted only when the world shall have been so internationalized 
that the children of every land will have to learn, besides their own 
traditional language, some kind of horrible universal lingo begotten 
Vo lapuk by a congress of the world’s worst pedanu. 

Almost I could wish I had been postponed to that era, so much 
have I suffered through speaking French to Frenchmen in the pres¬ 
ence of Englishmen. Left alone with a Frenchman, I can stumble 
along, slowly indeed, but still along, and without acute sense of ig¬ 
nominy. Especially is this so if I am in France.. There is in the 
atmosphere something that braces one for the language. I don’t 
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say I am not sorry, even so, for my Frenchman. But I am sorrier 
for him in England. And if any Englishman be included in the 
scene my sympathy with him is like to be lost in my agony for 
myself. 

Would that I had made some such confession years ago! O folly 
of pride! I liked the delusion that I spoke French well, a delusion 
common enough among those who had never heard me. Somehow 
I seemed likely to possess that accomplishment. I cannot charge 
myself with having ever claimed to possess it; but I am afraid that 
when any one said to me “I suppose you speak French perfectly?” 
I allowed the tone of my denial to carry with it a hint of mock- 
modesty. “Oh no,” I would say, “my French is wretched,” rather 
as though I meant that a member of the French Academy would 
detect lapses from pure classicism in it; or “No, no, mine is French 
pour rire!* to imply that I was practically bilingual^ Thus, during 
the years when I lived in London, I very often received letters from 
hostesses asking me to dine on the night when Mme. Chose or 
M. Tel was coming. And always I excused myself~~»or on the 
plea that I should be useless. This method of mine would have 
been well enough, from any but the moral standpoint, had not 
taking her stand on that point, sometimes ordained that a 
Gaul should be sprung on me. It was not well with me then. It 
was downfall and disaster. 

Strange, how one will trifle with even the most imminent doom. 
On being presented to the Gaul, I always hastened to say that I 
spoke his or her language only “un tout petit peu”—knowing well 
that this poor spark of slang would kindle within the breast of 
M. Tel or the bosom of Mme. Chose hopes that must so quickly 
be quenched in the puddle of my incompetence. I offer no excuse 
for so foolish a proceeding. I do but say it is characteristic of all 
who arc duffers at speaking a foreign tongue. Great is the pride 
they all take in airing some little bit of idiom. I recall, among 
many other pathetic exemplifiers of the ^ible. an elderly and rather 
eminent Greek, who, when I was introduced to him, said “I am 
jolly glad to meet you, Sir!” and, having said that, had nothing 
whatever else to say, and was moreover unable to grasp the mean¬ 
ing of any thing said by me, though I said the simplest things, and 
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said them very slowly and clearly. It is to my credit that in speak¬ 
ing English to a foreigner I do always try to be helpful. I bear 
witness against Mmc. Chose and M. Tel that for me they have 
never made a like effort in their French. It is said that French 
people do not really speak faster than we, and that their seeming 
to do so is merely because of their lighter stress on syllables. If this 
is true, I wish that for my sake they would stress their syllables a 
little more heavily. By their omission of this kindness I am so 
often baffled as to their meaning. To be shamed as a talker is bad 
enough; it is even worse to be shamed in the humble refuge of 
listener. To listen and from time to time murmer “C’est vrai” 
may seem safe enough; yet there is danger even here. I wish I 
could forget a certain luncheon in the course of which Mme. Chose 
(that brilliant woman) leaned suddenly across the table to me, and, 
with great animation, amidst a general hush, launched at me a 
particularly swift flight of winged words. With pensively nar¬ 
rowed eyes, I uttered my formula when she ceased. This formula 
she repeated, in a tone even more pensive than mine. “Mais je ne 
le connais pas,” she then loudly exclaimed. “Je ne connais pas 
meme le nom. Dites-moi de ce jeune homme.” She had, as it pres¬ 
ently turned out, been asking me which of the younger French 
novelists was most highly thought of by English critics; so that her 
surprise at never having heard of the gifted young Sevre was natu¬ 
ral enough. 

We all—but no, I must not say that we all have painful memo¬ 
ries of this kind. Some of us can understand every word that flies 
from the lips of Mme. Chose or from the mouth of M. Tel. Some 
of us can also talk quickly and well to either of these pilgrims; and 
others can do the trick passably. But the duffers are in a great 
grim majority; and the mischief that French causes among us is 
mainly manifest, not (I would say) by weaker brethren hating the- 
stronger, but by weak ones hating the less weak. 

As French is a subject on which we all feel so keenly, a point of 
honour on which we are all so sensitive, how comes it that our 
general achievement is so slight? There was no lack of hopes, of 
plans, that we should excel. In many cases Time was taken for us 
by the forelock, and a French nurse installed. But alas! little chil- 
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^||Kare wax to receive and to retain. They will be charmingly 

’ flScnt speakers of French within six weeks of Mariette’s arrival, 
and will have forgotten every word of it within as brief an interval 
after her departure. Later, their minds become more retentive,. 
though less absorbent; and then, by all means, let French be taught. 
Taught it is. At the school where I was reared there were four 
French masters; four; but to what purpose.'^ Their class-rooms 
were scenes of eternal and incredible pandemonium, filled with 
whoops and cat-calls, with devil’s-tattoos on desks, and shrill in¬ 
quiries for the exact date of the battle of Waterloo. Nor was the 
lot of those four men exceptional in its horror. From the accounts 
given to me by “old boys’* of other schools I have gathered that it 
was the common lot of French masters on our shores; and I have 
often wondered how much of the Anglophobia recurrent among 
Frenchmen in the nineteenth century was due to the tragic tales 
told by those of them who had returned from our seminaries to die 
on their own soil. Since 1914, doubtless, French masters have had 
a very good time in England. But, even so, I doubt whether they 
have been achieving much in the way of tutelage. With the best 
will in the world, a boy will profit but little by three or four lessons 
a week (which are the utmost that our system allows him). What 
he wants, or at any rate will want, is to be able to cope with Mmc. 
Chose. A smattering of the irregular verbs will not much avail 
him in that emprise^ Not in the dark by-ways of conjugation, but 
on the sunny field of frank social intercourse, must he prove his 
knighthood. I would recommend that every boy, on reaching the 
age of sixteen, should be hurled across the Channel into the midst 
of some French family and kept there for six months. At the end 
of that time let him be returned to his school, there to make up for 
lost time. Time well lost, though: for the boy will have become 
fluent in French, and will ever remain so. 

Fluency is all. If the boy has a good car, he will speak with a 
good accent; but his accent is a point about which really he needn’t 
care a jot. So is his syntax. Not with these will he win the heart 
of Mmc. Chose, not with these the esteem of M. Tel, not with these 
anything but a more acrid rancour in the silly hostility of his com¬ 
petitors. If a foreigner speaks English to us easily and quickly, 
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we demand no more of him; we are satisfied, we are delighted^smnd 
any mistakes of grammar or pronunciation do but increase the 
charm, investing with more than its intrinsic quality any good 
thing said—making us marvel at it and exchange fatuous glances 
over it, as we do when a little child says something sensible. But 
heaven protect us from the foreigner who pauses, searches, fumbles, 
revises, comes to standstills, has recourse to dumbshowl Away 
with him, by the first train to Dover! And this, we may be sure, 
is the very train M. Tel and Mme. Chose would like to catch when¬ 
ever they meet me—or you. 
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MOTHER GIVES FATHER A SURPRISE 


CLARENCE DAY ( 1874 - 1935 ) 


“To Clarence Day’s friends,” said The New Yorl{er, “his death 
seemed slightly implausible. Arthritis had crippled him, but the 
more it stiffened his body, the more it seemed to unlimber his 
mind; and in the last few years he gave one the impression of hav¬ 
ing pretty well eliminated the whole vexing problem of life and 
death. We never knew anybody who seemed quite so deathless.” 
The tribute to Clarence Day, from which this passage is taken, is, 
exceptionally enough, one which its subject could have read with¬ 
out blushing. 

Ajter All, 1936. 

God and My Father, 1932. 

Life with Father, 1935. 

Life with Mother, 1937. 

This Simian World, 1936 (new edition). 

Canby, H. S., “Clarence Day, Jr.,” Sat, Rev. of Lit., Vol. 12, No. 17, 
p. i8, Aug, 24, 1935. 

Littell, P., Review of Life with Father, New Republic, 84:135, Sept, ii, 
1935 - 

Talk of the Town, “Clarence Day,” New Yor\er, Vol. ii. No. 48, p. 
10, Jan. II, 1936. 

Van Doren, Carl, Review of After All, Nation, 143:278, Sept. 5, 1936. 

★ ★ ★ 

I MUST have been a chronically suspicious small boy, for I re¬ 
member thinking to myself that Father needed a great deal of 
watching. When he was in an expansive and jolly mood, a boy 
could trust him, but not when he felt thoughtful. At such times 

From Life with Mother, by Clarence Day. Reprinted by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., publishers. 
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the danger was that he would think of some brand-new ambition. 
Not for himself, but for me. 

One such ambition, which I blindly felt was harsh and unnatu¬ 
ral, was that in addition to French I should learn German. He 
seemed to have all sorts of hopeful pictures in his mind of my 
future, and one of these was of my travelling widely in Europe, 
conversing in an affable and condescendir^ way with all nations. 
When I earnestly protested that I didn’t want to converse with 
them, he laughed at my spluttering and told me that I would, later 
on. He added, “I decline to have any son of mine grow up to be 
a damn blockhead, and blunder around the Continent in a helpless 
and ridiculous manner.” He said that was no way to travel. All 
self-respecting young men should learn enough languages to feel at 
ease while in Europe. 

This made even the very thought of Europe objectionable to me. 
If a boy had to go through all that, just to travel, I felt I’d rather 
stay home. I was having quite enough trouble with French with¬ 
out studying German. But I couldn’t get Father to sympathize 
with this point of view. His own travels abroad as a young bache¬ 
lor, and later as a young bridegroom, had left him with such pleas¬ 
ant memories that he had become, from my point of view, kind of 
romantic. I was impatient with this. I felt like a young but clear¬ 
headed critic arguing with some hopeless dreamer. 

I felt more exasperated than ever when, on questioning Father, 
I learned that he hadn’t travelled in Germany or had to learn 
German. He had picked up a smattering of it somehow, but the 
only foreign tongue he knew well was French. When I said re¬ 
sentfully that it was not fair to make me learn something he hadn’t, 
he said that that was the very reason he wanted me to, so that I 
wouldn’t miss it, as he had. All his life, he said, he had regretted 
not knowing that language. I told him I’d bet I’d never miss it, 
but he assured me I would. 

At odd moments he tried to teach me the rudiments of German 
himself. For some reason he began with the word which I 

could never pronounce. I could not or would not lend myself to 
saying such a word right. I was willing to call it either or Itch, 
but that was as far as I’d go. We had I don’t know how many 
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heated and long-drawn-out sessions before he resigned me to what 
he called my “barbarous fate.” 

One winter some friends of Mother’s, the Garrisons, introduced 
her to an elderly German lady who was in want. Her name was 
Fraulein von Pilch, and she was a majestically heavy and slow¬ 
speaking person. She had a meditative expression, voluminous 
skirts, and calm eyes. When the Garrisons brought her to the 
house and introduced her, she clasped and held Mother’s hand, and 
said to her affectionately, “But you are eggsackly dcr tcep.” Mrs. 
Garrison explained this meant that Mother was just the type to 
learn German, and that Fraulein von Pilch would be only too happy 
to teach her. 

Mother was always sorry for anyone who was old and hard-up. 
She didn’t really want to learn German, but she suddenly saw that 
if she did, she would be giving a wonderful surprise to Father the 
next time they went abroad. As this idea enchanted her, and as 
this really seemed to be the right moment, and as Fraulein was in 
such very sad circumstances, Mother agreed to lake lessons. Then 
Fraulein explained that the price of each lesson to her would be 
very much less if she signed a little written agreement to take a 
full course of them, and Mother, who besides having a soft heart 
had a sense of thrift loo, simply couldn’t resist taking advantage 
of such a bargain, and signed. 

The German language and Mother then began to make each 
other’s acquaintance. The beginning was pleasant enough, but yet 
somehow not promising. Fraulein shook her head several times 
thoughtfully at certain developments. Mother’s head was so full of 
other things that Fraulein didn’t seem to feel sure there was going 
to be room enough in it for a language like German. Also, Mother 
seemed to expect the German language to behave like a gentleman 
and not be too hard on a busy woman who had several small boys 
to take care of, and who was studying it out of pure kindness, 
merely to help poor old Fraulein. This feeling of Mother’s was 
concealed out of politeness at first, but it was burstingly strong, and 
when neither the German language nor Fraulein seemed to feel 
grateful, and when, on the contrary, they became too demanding 
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and difficult, they were vehemently told that they really would 
have to change for the better. 

Friiulcin went off to think this over until the next lesson. She 
loved the German language just as it was, and even if she hadn’t, 
she didn’t see how she could change it. That had never been done. 
She had no wish to change herself, either. She was a good Ger¬ 
man. On the other hand, she wasn’t a mere teacher, she was more 
like a missionary. When she came across unfortunate foreigners, 
who were living in darkness, and held up the light of German 
before them, she wished them to bow reverently before it and take 
it into their hearts. 

She came back determined to get it into Mother’s heart somehow, 
even if she had to go very slow and pretend to yield here and there. 
She yielded on some irregular verbs and the prepositions before the 
dativ£, for instance. The one thing she wouldn’t give way on was 
the general structure of sentences, with the ingredients properly 
arranged in an orderly row, and the verb where it belonged, at the 
end. That was the essence of German. That, however, was the 
very thing about German that antagonized Mother. She said it 
was impossible for her to talk that way. She couldn’t keep the 
verb back. She had a quick, darting mind and her way of think¬ 
ing and talking was lively, and every time Fraulein, with her 
stately tread, entered the house Mother pounced on her and tried 
to make her and the German language become lively too. 

A worried look gradually appeared on Fraulein’s once-pcaccful 
brow, and her slow, quiet eyes grew distressed. She could be pa¬ 
tient, she could be affectionate and steadfast, but she could not 
become lively. She was probably secretly troubled by the conces¬ 
sions she had already made—they had not been exactly disloyal to 
the Fatherland, but they were on the borderline—and she neither 
knew how to nor dared to keep on making more. She at last put 
her foot down. Mother was brought face to face with all the un¬ 
disguised rigors of German, and Fraulein flatly informed her that 
she would have to accept them. 

Mother was appalled to have a worm turn in this way and 
threaten her—an ungrateful worm whom she had befriended. She 
tried to break the agreement. This stirred up still deeper depths 
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of “Gcrmanncss,” as Mother called it, in Fraulcin. She stubbornly 
held to her rights and insisted on going ahead. 

When she left the house at the end of that lesson she was in a 
hard mood, and Mother was in a depressed one. She had me come 
down to her room and we had a long talk about it. 1 was too 
young to be any real help to her, but Mother felt desperate. We 
read over the agreement together. “The mean old thing,” Mother 
wailed. She burst into tears of vexation. It couldn’t be broken. 
The idea of paying Friiulein the money for nothing was not even 
considered. We neither of us knew what to do. 

The next time Fraulein came to the house Mother summoned 
me again, and I found to my horror that she was now turning to 
me in earnest. The only way out that she could see, she said, was 
for me to learn German. 

I was very much agitated. My devotion to Mother was pulling 
me one way and my loathing of German the other. Fortunately, 
Fraulein, upon being consulted, looked at me with disfavor. I 
couldn’t even pronounce her name right, she said, and she had 
never taught children. 

I said to Mother that the one who seemed fondest of German 
was Father. 

That night after dinner Mother explained to Father about the 
surprise for him which she had planned, but told him that she 
didn’t feel well enough just then to do very much studying, and 
that as she thought she was going to have a baby she would have 
to take a short rest. She said that Father had better take her les¬ 
sons for her until she felt better. 

It took quite a little explaining to make this plan at all clear to 
Father. When he had at last got it straight and had looked at the 
contract, he said that of course he had no time for German, it was 
out of the question, but he felt that a few lessons from Fraulein 
wouldn’t hurt me a bit. He Ifxikcd at me and laughed as he added 
that he wished the old woman luck. 

Mother then had to make him understand that Fraulein never 
taught children. She said also that she didn’t know what was the 
matter with me, but I couldn’t even say and the money 

would really be wasted if Fraulein and I spent the winter on that. 
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Father got out of his chair and walked up and down when he had 
to admit this. He said that Mother was everlastingly throwing 
herself into hasty and ill-advised projects and then turning to him 
to be extricated, and that he was tired of it. He said that he was 
overburdened with heavy responsibilities and problems and cares, 
and that although he wished very much he had learned German 
when young, he now had no leisure to study it. After all of which, 
he said that since there was no other way out of the mess, he would 
take a lesson or two, while Mother rested, but that then she must 
take her own medicine. 

This step proved to be fatal. Although Father felt indignant 
and put-upon, he made good progress in German. After two or 
three lessons, which he had to take at night, when he had finished 
his dinner, he insisted that Mother must stop shirking and go back 
to work, but although she seemed to be always about to do this, 
somehow she never did. He could never quite pin her down. He 
grumbled, he protested, but every time Fraulein arrived, either the 
hairdresser was there, or the dressmaker, or maybe Aunt Emma, 
or else some sudden household emergency kept Mother from tak¬ 
ing the lesson. Or if she did try, after the first fifteen minutes 
Mother felt very faint, and Fraulein would come downstairs, beam¬ 
ing, to give Father the rest of the hour. She was delighted with 
Father because he was thorough. No matter how cross he got at 
her, she smiled tenderly at him while he faithfully though unwill¬ 
ingly filled her copy books with a fine German script. 

Letters of Henry Adams, 1930, pp. 1-61. 

Warner, Sylvia Townsend, “German Lessons,” New Yor\er, Vol. 13, 
No. 18, p. 18, June 19, 1937. 
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“The workers and farmers,” Tugwell orated to 
Maverick, “combining their genius . . . shall 
form a nodule.” I blew up completely. I said: 
“Rex, I am sore and insulted and do not want 
to hear any more.” “Why ?” he asked. “What 
in God’s name is a nodule.?” I said. “A nodule 
is—” began Rex. “Stop! Stop,” I shouted. 
“Don’t tell me. Whenever you use a word 
that I don’t understand, it makes me mad. I 
am an American! The word nodule is not 
understood by the American people nor is it 
understood by me, which makes it worse. . . .” 
—Maury Maverick in A Mavericl^^ American 





“What’s up?” 
“Split infinitive.” 


From The New Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 






THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


H. L. MENCKEN 


(See p. 172 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

T wenty years ago, when 1 began to write about the 
American language, the thing 1 noticed chiefly about it was 
its growing divergence from so-called Standard English. 
Throughout the land, save perhaps for a small area in the Middle 
West, the schoolma’ms labored heavily to ram that Standard 
English into their pupils, but all their effort was in vain, for the 
pupils kept on speaking the American English that they heard at 
home. That American English differed from Standard English— 
and, indeed, from any sort of English English—in many and vari¬ 
ous ways. It had a prcjnunciation that was all its own, it was full 
of peculiar intonations, it ran to a highly independent style of 
spelling, and it was marked by a tendency toward racy novelty in 
its vocabulary. As practically encountered, it had got so far from 
Standard English in all these ways that visiting Englishmen usu¬ 
ally found it difficult to understand and impossible to speak. Many 
of them regarded this fact as offensive, and said so plainly in the 
books they wrote about their American adventures. Seldom, in¬ 
deed, did any such book come out without a chapter on the hor¬ 
rible English of the Yankees—not only the spoken English, re¬ 
member, but also the written English. I recall that even William 
Dean Howells, Hamlin Garland and Gertrude Atherton, all of 
them then considered very high-toned at home, were derided for 
their sins in this department. As for newspaper English in Amer- 

From The American Mercury, Reprinted by permission. 
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ica, it was commonly spoken of as no language at all, but a mere 
barbarous jargon. 

The schoolma’ms, as I have said, did the best they could to re¬ 
store Standard English, and in their labors they were ardently 
supported by such Anglomaniacs as Brander Matthews. But the 
American people kept on blazing away in their own fashion, and 
every year the language they spoke got further from the model that 
was set before them. So far was the thing going, indeed, that it 
seemed highly probable that, in the course of half a century, or 
maybe even less, the popular American English and English Eng¬ 
lish would become quite separate dialects, as much so, say, as 
Piedmontese and Sicilian, or the Viennese dialect and that of 
Bremen, and that, as time kept on passing, even the written forms 
of American and English would begin to diverge radically, as all 
of the elder Germanic languages once diverged from one another. 
On that theory I undertook an investigation of the laws—if any 
could be discovered—underlying the development of American 
English, and after a long travail—mainly through two hot Sum¬ 
mers—I framed a couple of them tentatively, and put them into a 
book. The thesis of that book was that American English was 
already too far gone to bring it back to orthodoxy—that the school¬ 
ma’ms were wasting their steam trying to put it down and restore 
the Standard English of their rhetoric- and grammar-books. 

This thesis I maintained with a considerable eloquence, for in 
those days I had the gift of blarney. It was, indeed, far from un- 
persuasive in itself, for a multitude of obvious facts supported it. 
More, the event bore out at least part of it, as anyone may observe 
today by keeping his eyes and ears open. The American language 
has gone on its way like a runaway horse, and is now without bit 
or bridle. It no longer responds, as it used to, to changes in fashion 
across the water. It makes up its own vocabulary, spells words as 
it pleases, and pronounces them without any regard to English 
pruderies. If the schoolma’ms still denounce it, then it is only in 
the formal, resigned way in which they denounce necking, bare 
legs, cigarette-smoking and the use of gin. It has got too far ever 
to be turned back, and its momentum, if anything, seems to be 
increasing. Even the most decorous American writers now make 
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free use o£ its more seemly neologisms, and on the lower levels of 
politics, exegetics and sport even its worst go without challenge. 
The umbilical cord has been severed completely. The American 
people are now on their own in speech, as they have long been on 
their own in business, and will soon, let us hope, be on their own 
in statecraft. 

II 

But though my thesis was thus sound enough in general, there 
was yet a hole in it. I made the mistake of assuming that the only 
conceivable resolution of the growing diflercnces would have to be 
made on American motion—that the sweating and indignant 
Motherland would never yield an inch. This was a plausible 
assumption when I wrote, considering what was then known about 
English habits of mind, but it turned out to be false. What hap¬ 
pened, in brief, was that English habits of mind began to change. 
The old lofty confidence, the old pride and cockiness, the old 
postulates of infallibility—all these things, tried beyond my imagin¬ 
ing in the war, were quietly abandoned. The English, emerging 
from the trenches, both material and spiritual, awoke suddenly to 
a realization that there were other great peoples in the world. And 
among those great peoples they were somewhat surprised to ob¬ 
serve, I daresay, their old lackeys, the loud-voiced, abominable 
Yankees. 

In the department of speech there ensued demoralization, with 
phenomena not lacking humor. The legends on Yankee films, 
now a universal pox upon the land, knocked all the old standards 
into a cocked hat. First hoi polloi began mouthing the new trans- 
Atlantic vocabulary, then it got into the newspapers, and then it 
began to make inroads higher up. There were protests, of course, 
and some of them were waspish, but the high cockiness of the old 
days was gone, and so the invasion continued. American spellings 
began to appear in very decorous circles; American slang ran wild; 
American pronunciation, with London swarming with money- 
sweating Yankees, had to be tolerated. There followed the inva¬ 
sion of American talkies, and the dreadful deed was done. 

Today there is hardly any resistance left. The Englishman, 
whether he knows it or not, is talking and writing more and more 
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American. He becomes so accustomed to it that he grows uncon¬ 
scious of it. Locutions that would have set his teeth on edge ten 
years ago, or even five years ago are now integral parts of his daily 
speech. Scarcely a week goes by that I don’t receive a letter from 
some English reader, protesting that this or that Americanism listed 
in my book is really quite good English. It is now, but it wasn’t 
when I put it on my list. 

All this, of course, is not to be set down as a mere Yankee tri¬ 
umph, with the poor English put to rout. The fact is that they 
themselves prepared the ground for it. For a long time past there 
had been a movement over there against the tyranny of the Lon¬ 
don dialect that passes for Standard English. Its often infirmities, 
in spelling, in pronunciation and in vocabulary, were attacked by 
many influential men, including the Poet Laureate, Dr. Bridges. 
It is sometimes assumed that the Society for Pure English, of which 
Dr. Bridges is the active head, is a police organization consecrated 
to defending Standard English against all the wild tribes at home 
and abroad, but nothing could be further from the truth. Its actual 
object is to examine the language realistically, without prejudice in 
either direction—to search out its weaknesses and try to remedy 
them. Dr. Bridges himself is very hospitable to rational change, 
and there is little in his writings on language to console school- 
ma’ms. 

Ill 

In the latest tract of the society, for example, he discusses at 
length a report on pronunciation prepared by A. Lloyd Jones for 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, and more than once, when 
he confronts a clear choice between the pedantic conservatism 
which is so characteristic of the London dialect and the greater 
freedom which marks American he decides in favor of the latter. 
Thus he rejects the Standard English pronunciation of trait, which 
makes it rhyme with day, and adopts the American. Again, he 
declares for acoostic instead of acou/stic. Again, he decides for the 
common American usage in the pronunciation of humor (with the 
h silent), geyser (with the first syllable rhyming with eye)^ laundry 
and envelope, and approves Mr. Jones’s recommendations that air* 
plane be substituted for aeroplane, that armistice be accented on the 
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first syllabic, and that various other words be pronounced in what 
is essentially the American manner. 

This yielding, of course, is not complete, for Dr. Bridges is a 
man with a sensitive feeling for words, and such harsh and illogi¬ 
cal Americanisms as sheek, for sheil{, iodeen for iodine, and coop 
for coups (which last vulgarism, perhaps fortunately, he has ap¬ 
parently never heard) do not convince him. He is even disposed 
to retain the clumsy English pronunciations of laboratory, tem¬ 
porarily and a few other such words. But it must be manifest to 
anyone reading his commentary upon Mr. Jones’s list that his 
natural tendency is to go against the purists, and in the direction 
of that comfortable iconoclasm which is so characteristic of Ameri¬ 
can English. In other words, he always secs language, not as a set 
of rules, but as a living thing. As a living thing it must be per¬ 
mitted to go its own way, with no restraint upon it save such as is 
imposed by the laws of its own being. That is what English is 
doing in the United States, It has, by the process, got a cer¬ 
tain uncouthness, but it has also got rid of a kind of uncouthness 
that was worse—the uncouthness of all artifice, however respect¬ 
able, It is looser than Standard English, but it is much more 
honest and much more alive. 

This alivcncss is what is primarily responsible for its recent suc¬ 
cesses in England. American neologisms make their way there by 
a disarming sort of force majetire; they are too charming to be re¬ 
sisted, Guardians of the London Standard continue to protest against 
them more or less bitterly, but they begin to show themselves in 
the very protests. In a few years, indeed, it will probably be im¬ 
possible for an Englishman to speak, or even to write, without 
using Americanisms, whether consciously or unconsciously. The 
influence of 125,000,000 people, practically all headed in one direc¬ 
tion, is simply too vast to be resisted by any minority, however 
resolute. Even the stiff official style of England, which Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Oiuch was lately deriding, shows signs of breaking down, 
and in fifty years, perhaps, it will be indistinguishable from the 
measurably less stiff jargon of Messrs. Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover. 
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There is nothing in America comparable to the Society for Pure 
English—nothing so well-informed and intelligent. Indeed, the 
language that is developing under our noses is scarcely studied at 
all. Only one publication deals with it formally, and that one, 
American Speech by name, has lately shrunk from the estate of a 
monthly to that of a quarterly. American pedagogues devote 
themselves heroically to Standard English, but not many of them 
show any interest in American. It deserves to get a great deal 
more attention. It is not only sweeping the English-speaking 
world; it is interesting in itself, and for purely philological reasons. 
It displays all the laws of linguistic change in full operation. Its 
vocabulary is increasing daily, its pronunciation is being modified 
by a dozen contrasting influences, and it even begins to show signs 
of change in its grammar. Certainly it ought to have much more 
consideration than it is getting. 
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Sir William Craigic is the eminent editor and Professor of English 
in the University of Chicago. He has been the joint-editor of the 
monumental Oxford English Dictionary since 1901, and was for¬ 
merly Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. At present he is the 
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, ★ ★ ★ 

I S there an American Language.? To some the question will 
seem as impertinent as that of the Oxford undergraduate who 
happened to be in Cambridge, Being stopped in the evening 
by the proctor with the usual question “Are you a member of this 
University.?” the ingenious youth asked in well-feigned surprise, 
**Is there a University here.?” 

The question of a real American language, possible or actual, is 
not new; it has now a respectable tradition of a century and a half. 
During that time it has naturally changed its character. With 
those who first raised it, the wish was mainly father to the thought. 

Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review of Literature and Sir William 
Craigie. 
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A new and independent nation, they argued, ought to have a lan¬ 
guage of its own, and that language ought, in name at least, to be 
American. It was the same feeling which finally led the Scots to 
call their language Scottish, after they had for some centuries ac¬ 
quiesced in calling it English. To hasten the process in the United 
States, some enthusiasts proposed to adopt another language alto¬ 
gether; even Greek and Hebrew were suggested. No one seems 
to have thought of a cultivated form of Choctaw or Cherokee, or 
some other of the real American languages with which some 
“linguisters** at least were, or professed to be, thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted. 

It was difficult to combine this idea of a new language with a 
tenet which also had its strong advocates,—that it was desirable to 
maintain a high standard of English, and to continue the efforts of 
the eighteenth century to refine and polish it. It seems quite clear 
that none of those who discussed the subject in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century had any appreciation of the extent to which 
new American developments had already taken place. The ordi¬ 
nary American citizen, the New England farmer and fisherman, 
the backwoodsman, the Southern planter and hunter, had already 
enlarged the vocabulary to a remarkable extent, and had adopted 
some turns of phrasing definitely distinct from those of standard 
English. The greater part of what they had thus created and 
established passed unnoticed by both the critics and the defenders 
of American usage, who directed their attention too exclusively to 
literary practice. Even the strongest nationalists would have found 
it difficult to illustrate by actual specimens that American language 
which they either advocated in theory or were convinced would 
come in time by natural changes. They were just as likely, when 
it came to the point, to defend an alleged Americanism by proving 
that it was in fact a survival from older English. 

These academic discussions had little effect, if any, on the situa¬ 
tion. It was direct contact between British and American speakers, 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, that first brought into 
prominence the difference between the two standards of vocabulary 
and pronunciation. The books written by English travelers in the 
United States at that time usually contain more or less extensive 
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passages relating to American peculiarities of speech, or make 
special mention of the words and forms that were unfamiliar to 
them. It is of little importance in this connexion that they could 
frequently have heard the same words or forms in various parts of 
the British Islands. There they would have recognized them as 
local dialect and ignored them; in the United States they regarded 
them as characteristic of the people as a whole, and in many in¬ 
stances were justified in doing so by the wide area over which they 
found them diffused, and by their currency in different classes of 
society. 

I’he native of the United States, on the other hand, becoming 
conscious of the distinction, began to call his language American 
in contrast to English. As early as 1837 we find the new designa¬ 
tion in the Southern Literary Messenger: “insomuch that I speak 
American with the brogue of one or the other of them in spite of 
my teeth.” Twenty years later an Englishman who visited Salt 
Lake City records that “the Missourian expressed his astonishment 
that I could speak such good American, having been such a short 
time in the country.” The right of the genuine native speech to the 
distinctive title was recognized by Scheie dc Vere, when he wrote in 
1871, “we still speak English, but we talk American,” while at the 
same time he had no hesitation in asserting “as yet there is no 
American language ” 

The present state of this long-standing question can be briefly 
gathered by a consideration of the titles of the most recent books 
and articles which deal with it. The very number of these is an 
indication of a widespread interest in the matter. To Mr. Mencken 
the subject on which he writes so fully and so forcibly is “The 
American Language,” and the contents of his book are a sustained 
argument for the correctness of the title. Professor Tucker, with a 
different outlook, prefers “American English,” while Professor 
Krapp avoids a definite issue by giving to his two volumes of his¬ 
torical survey the title of “The English Language in America.” If 
we turn to the bibliography in the first of these works, the same 
variety is apparent. There are some sixteen articles on the “Amer¬ 
ican Language,” half a dozen on “American Speech,” a dozen on 
“American English,” and three or four on the “English Language 
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in America.” Recognizing that its distinctive matter must be 
largely colloquial, the editors o£ the new journal specially devoted 
to the subject appropriately named it “American Speech.” 

The reason for this variation lies partly in the subject matter itself, 
and partly in the outlook or intention of the writer. The two strains 
which go to make up American English of the present day, or of 
the past century, have to be clearly distinguished before any valid 
conclusions can be drawn. The writing of English in the colonics 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was not accom¬ 
modated in every respect to the steady growth and partial change 
of the spoken tongue. A conventional standard, with such natural 
modifications from time to time as took place in England itself, has 
been closely followed by all serious writers and public speakers, 
and has influenced the everyday talk of all educated persons. The 
differences between this and standard English have never been 
very marked. No ordinary English reader is troubled about Amer¬ 
icanisms in the pages of Prescott or Motley; no ordinary American 
reader is repelled by Briticisms in those of Macaulay or Freeman. 
The lover of nature in either country will read Thorcau or Jefferies 
with equal understanding and pleasure, and certainly without the 
slightest feeling that he is changing from one language to another. 
To any one who fixes his attention solely on writings of this kind, 
and on the enormous mass of scientific, technical, or general mat¬ 
ter printed year by year in the books, magazines, and newspapers 
of both countries, the suggestion of a separate American language 
may well seem absurd. Can an American writer be said to use his 
own language only when he becomes obscure or altogether unintel¬ 
ligible to the English reader.? 

On the other hand this recognized convention in the writing of 
English has by no means set a fixed standard for the language in 
America any more than in Great Britain. The new developments 
have been many, and collectively can be drawn up to present a 
formidable front against any one who maintains the essential unity 
of the language on the two sides of the Atlantic. A complete list 
of Americanisms unfamiliaf or absolutely unknown to the ordinary 
Englishman would be something of a surprise both for its extent 
and its variety. A number of them could be discounted as local or 
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Otherwise limited in use, but a large proportion have so wide a cur¬ 
rency that they cannot fairly be compared with English dialect, 
which varies from shire to shire, and even from village to village. 
Whoever fixes his attention on this feature of American speech, 
and its direct reflection in certain forms of writing, will naturally 
be inclined to assert that the vision of the old enthusiasts has been 
realized, that we now actually have an American Language. Be¬ 
yond a doubt it would be possible to compile an “American 
Reader” which would require an extensive glossary to make its 
contents quite intelligible anywhere outside of the United States. 

The question is partly one of names,—of the meaning to be at¬ 
tached to the word “language.” What constitutes a language? 
How far must two forms of speech, originally identical, diverge 
from each other before they become entitled to separate designa¬ 
tions? How far do political considerations come in, as well as 
linguistic? There arc few clear analogies to argue from, for the 
rise of the modern languages has mainly taken place under condi¬ 
tions unlike those of the present day. Speaking gencriJly, closely 
related forms of speech arc regarded as separate languages only 
when a clear difference in form (not merely in vocabulary) is ac¬ 
companied by political separation, so that each becomes a recog¬ 
nized standard within its own area. In this case we have the 
political separation, but have we the requisite difference in form? 
Arc the points of difference between the English of Great Britain 
and the United States more numerous and more vital than those 
between the Portuguese of Portugal and Brazil, or the Spanish of 
Spain and Peru? 

It is easy to begin to enumerate outstanding differences between 
American and English usage. Anyone familiar with the everyday 
speech of the two countries can without much thought put down a 
score or two of words or phrases, the choice of which would at 
once reveal the nationality of,the speaker. The use of the sidewalk 
in place of the pavement, the carrying of a grip in place of a bag, 
traveling by a street car, or surface car, or trolley instead of by a 
tram, using an elevator and not a lift, taking a round trip as the 
equivalent of a return ticket, commuting instead of holding a sea¬ 
son ticket, making a reservation instead of booking a seat or place, 
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having baggage rather than luggage, and being, looked after on the 
train by a conductor instead of a guard,—all of these will inevitably 
stamp the American tourist with the place of his origin. In keep¬ 
ing with these modes of speech, he may also be expected to ask for 
candy and crackers when he means sweets and biscuits, to talk of 
drug stores and book stores, of editorials and schedules (with sk), 
and may cause some bewilderment by saying that his second class 
mail need not be forwarded. Conversely the British traveler in the 
United States must familiarize himself with these differences, or 
run the risk of not understanding and being himself misunder¬ 
stood. 

With clear-cut distinctions like these, it is a simple task to set 
down a number of items in parallel columns as illustrative of the 
extent to which “American” differs from English. There are few, 
however, who could carry such lists beyond the first hundred 
pairs without considerable thinking and verifying of impressions. 
Whenever a long list of such variants is produced, there are usually 
expressions of dissent from one side to the other, showing that the 
differences are by no means so absolute as has been assumed. The 
fact that the English of Great Britain is far from uniform is apt to 
be overlooked in such comparisons. The ordinary American term, 
while strange to the southern Englishman, may be perfectly well 
known to the Englishman of the north or to the Scot. It is legiti¬ 
mate, no doubt, to give railway as typically English in contrast to 
the American railroad, but the fact is that railroad has from the 
beginning been the familiar term in the north of England and 
Scotland, and that railway is far from unknown in the United 
States. Similar modifying notes would have to be added to many 
of such pairs of variants, if strict accuracy is desired. Parallel col¬ 
umns cannot always convey the entire truth. To set down without 
comment, as has been done, pitcher and jug, mantelpiece and 
chimneypiece, rare and underdone, shoe and boot, shoemaker and 
bootmaker, as definite contrasts between the usage of the two 
countries, is to leave a considerable part of the tale untold. A drug 
store may answer to a chemist’s shop, but the ordinary chemist’s 
shop in England bears little resemblance to a drug store of the 
usual type. What would naturally be a shop in any part of Great 
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Britain may as naturally be a store all over the United States, but 
this bald contrast docs not imply that there arc no stores in Lon¬ 
don, or shops in New York and Chicago. The United States has 
even preferred shop in some applications where it is not usual in 
English. 

Another important factor is that even the unquestioned differ¬ 
ences arc not permanent. Some of them are already being effaced 
by closer contact between the two countries, familiarizing the na¬ 
tives of the one with the speech of the other. Sometimes it is 
English use that affects American; more frequently, perhaps, the 
influence is the other way. The effect of American English on that 
of Britain, and on the English-speaking world at large, has yet to 
be traced in detail, but some of the main facts are clear enough. 
Down to the middle of the nineteenth century the Americanisms 
adopted in English were almost exclusively those which denoted 
something specially belonging to the country,—the very terms 
which the colonists had found it necessary to take over from the 
Indians, the French, or the Spaniards, or to invent for themselves. 
All others were stoutly resisted by the purists, who began the hunt 
for them in all the productions of American writers after the War 
of Independence, and frequently carried it on with more zeal than 
knowledge. How jealous the watch for Americanisms was, can be 
seen by the prolonged opposition to some of them, as reliable and 
lengthy. Even prairie seemed a useless novelty to Southey, who 
thought the Americans showed “singularly little taste in preferring 
it” to the old savanna. 

The growth of American literature in the nineteenth century, 
and especially the rise of a real American school of writers, not 
afraid to use the words and phrases of the ordinary speaker, com¬ 
pletely altered the situation. English readers rapidly became ac¬ 
customed to the vocabulary of the new writers, which attracted 
them by its novel and picturesque character, and cither deliberately 
adopted or unconsciously assimilated no small part of it. In this 
way, for nearly a century, words and phrases of purely American 
origin have crept into ordinary English almost unnoticed. With¬ 
out this the differences between the American and the English 
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idiom at the present day would be more munerous and obvious 
than they arc. 

The tendency to separate, which has seemed so inevitable to 
many, is being counteracted in other ways. The very growth of 
the population in the United States and Canada, which will bring 
about in time a shifting of the centre of English, will also act as a 
uniting force, affecting Britain and the British colonies on the one 
hand, and on the other that large section of the world which is 
steadily acquiring English as a second tongue. As a profound 
student of the subject wrote in 1915: “More Americans write and 
cultivate English than there are English natives,” and that superi¬ 
ority in numbers is bound to tell in the end. The effect is already 
clear in some directions; for example, in the inclusion of “Ameri¬ 
can variants” in a recent “Dictionary of English Pronunciation.” 
It is significant that this dictionary was prepared in Japan, where, 
as in China and elsewhere in the Orient, the different standards of 
English meet and have to be reconciled by the native teacher and 
student as best they can. From England come protests against the 
Americanizing of English through the “captions” on the screens of 
American films. The influence of this has clearly to be reckoned 
with, as it will affect many who do not read American novels or 
magazines, but obviously the diffusion of this type of English 
throughout the world will have a unifying effect. The results may 
at first dismay the purist, but unless the English of the future is to 
be unworthy of its past, it may be trusted to select what is worth 
preserving and to allow the rest to fall into the rubbish-shoot of 
obsolete slang, which is as dead as anything in language can be. 

Prophecy in regard to languages is no more to be depended on 
than in any other line. If the prophets had been right, some lan¬ 
guages now flourishing in Europe would have been extinct several 
generations ago. Looking forward, however, with the tendencies 
of the present time to guide us, it may be suggested that the steady 
expansion of English as a world language may bring with it the 
solution of the question with which we started. A distinct Amer¬ 
ican language, clearly marked off from other forms of English, in 
the same way as one Germanic or Romanic language is from 
another, is less likely to arise than seemed possible a century ago. 
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The Great American Novel, we are assured, can no longer be writ¬ 
ten on account of the complex variety which has come into Amer¬ 
ican life, making it impossible for one book to mirror all its phases. 
The new American Language, it may be, is equally impossible, for 
the reason that it can no longer develop by itself, but must keep in 
touch with that wider English which concerns the world at large. 
What part it may play in the further development of that English 
is another question, which may as well be left to time to settle, 
with or without the help of such Councils or Academies, or other 
advisory bodies as may seek to take a hand in the work. 

Canby, H. S., ‘Trorn Stevenson to Pcgler,” Sat, Rev, of Lit., Vol. 17, 
No. 15, p. 3, Feb. 5, 1938. 

Colby, F. M., “Our Refinement,” The Margin of Hesitation, 1921. 
Various Ones, “The American Language,” New Republic, 58:281, 335, 
Apr. 24, May 8, 1929; 59:26, 102, 156, 236, May 22, June 12, June 
26, July 17, 1929. 


THE ARROGANCE OF WE AMERICANS 


New yor\, Nov, /6—-It takes a cosmopolitan gathering in New 
York to bring home the arrogance of we Americans who seldom 
learn well any language but English.—/«//« Blanshard in the Read¬ 
ing (Pa.) Times. 

It doesn’t even take a cosmopolitan gathering: it just takes a 
typewriter and a sheet of paper, darling. 

Reprinted from The New Yort^er, by permission. 
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THE DRIFTER 

The Drifter wrote the “In the Driftway” column of The Nation 
for many years. Like many other contributors to this volume, The 
Drifter deserves far better treatment from the hands of his literate 
countrymen than has yet been accorded him. 


“A Poor Man’s Will,” Nation, 137:159, Aug. 9, 1933. 

“Books He Hasn’t Read,” Nation, 137:215, Aug. 23, 1933. 

“Finest Piece of Prose,” Nation, 140:72, Jan. 16, 1935. 

“Man Who Did Most for His Class,” Nation, 124:373, Apr. 6, 1927. 
“On the Origin of Language,” Nation, 123:106, Aug. 4, 1926, 

★ ★ ★ 

T here is nothing more entertaining, it seems to the 
Drifter, than a gathering of people who have studied in the 
ancient city of Oxford, where one learns, as Stephen 
Leacock has put it, by being “smoked at.” The Drifter had the 
good fortune recently to be present at such a gathering, and he has 
been smiling to himself ever since. Early in the evening, very 
early, the merits of every “pub” in and about Oxford were dis¬ 
cussed with fine discrimination; and from there the conversation 
followed devious paths. The Drifter heard once more the story 
of the American student (imaginary) who wrote home that he 
had attended a dinner of Brussels sprouts, “in honor of the heads 
of the colleges.” There Were also new tales of the old whitc- 
bcarded scholars with colds in their heads who hover about the 


From The Nation, Reprinted by permission. 
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Bodleian, like ghosts of the past, their handkerchiefs knotted at the 
four corners and pulled over venerable heads in a feeble attempt 
to thwart the pitiless drafts of that bleak but excellent library. 
And the member of the group who had most recently visited the 
university reported how one of Mr. Woolworth’s lurid ten-cent 
flowers had bloomed on the Corn. 

But the most amusing story was reserved until the last. And the 
Drifter cannot resist passing it on. The tale relates how a great 
linoleum king tried to enter his son at Oxford. This king from 
somewhere in America, finding himself in London, decided that 
he should like to have his son, the crown prince, become a student 
at Oxford. He forthwith hired a magnificent Rolls Royce auto¬ 
mobile and drove with his son to the university. From college to 
college the great car rolled. And each time the father and son 
came back from the college office empty-handed. Finally, in des¬ 
peration, the ambitious father sought a fellow-countryman promi¬ 
nent in American circles at Oxford, and begged for help. The 
American student obligingly arranged for them an interview with 
the head of the college to which he himself belonged. The rector 
was a kindly old gentleman. He questioned the boy concerning 
his previous studies. Said the crown prince, “I have had mathe¬ 
matics, a little Latin, typewriting—and business English.” The 
kindly gentleman reached for a book. “This,” he said slowly, “is 
very easy Latin. I’m sure you can read it. I’d like to hear you 
translate this paragraph.” The boy took the book—and there was 
a pause. “I—I don’t know the first word,” he said timidly. The 
rector obligingly told him what it was. Another long pause. “I— 
I don’t know the second word.” Again the rector helped him out. 
Still another, longer pause. The crown prince was getting nervous. 
“I—I don’t know the third word.” For the third time the rector 
told him the meaning of the word. The boy grew very nervous. 
“Sir,” he said, “I know what it means—I’m sure I know what it 
means—but I can’t put it into English exactly—” The old gentle¬ 
man smiled kindly, helpfully. “Perhaps,” he suggested, “you could 
put it into—business English.” 
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H. W. FOWLER ( 1858 - 1934 ) 


H. W. Fowler’s A Dictionary of Modern English Usage is one of 
the surely enduring, genuinely “creative” books of our time. The 
assertion that it should be in everybody’s library will strike those 
who are thoroughly familiar with it as a timorous understatement. 


A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, 1926. 

The Kings English, 3rd edition, 1930 (with F. G. Fowler). 

Boyd, Ernest, “Blasphemy at Gettysburg,” Contentpo, Vol. 3, No. i, 
p. I, Oct. 25, 1932. 

Dangerficld, Cj., “The Brothers Fowler,” Bookman, 75:209, June-|uly, 

1932- 

Littcll, Robert, Review of Modern English Usage, New Republic, 
49:253, Jan. 19, 1927. 

Maugham, W. S., The Summing Up, 1938, pp. 40-43. 

Phelps, W. L., “As I Like It,” Scribner s, 80:690, Dec., 1926. 

Rascoe, Burton, “Dictionaries,” Am. Spectator, Vol. 2, No. 9, p. 4, May, 
1934. 

Thurber, James, “Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Guide to Modern English,” 
The Owl in the Attic (with My Life and Hard Times in the Blue 
Ribbon Series). 


★ ★ ★ 

Prig is a word of variable & indefinite meaning; the following, 
from an anonymous volume of essays, may be useful:—“The best 
thing I can do, perhaps, is to give you the various descriptions that 
would come into my head at different times, if I were asked for 

From the Dictionary of Modern English Usage, by H. W. Fowler. Reprinted by 
permission of The Clarendon Press. 
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one suddenly. A prig is a believer in red tape; that is, he exalts 
the method above the work done. A prig, like the Pharisee, says: 
‘God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are*—except that he 
often substitutes Self for God. A prig is one who works out his 
paltry accounts to the last farthing, while his millionaire neighbour 
lets accounts take care of themselves. A prig expects others to 
square themselves to his very inadequate measuring-rod, & con¬ 
demns them with confidence if they do not. A p. is wise beyond 
his years in all the things that do not matter. A p. cracks nuts 
with a steam hammer: that is, calls in the first principles of moral¬ 
ity to decide whether he may, or must, do something of as little 
importance as drinking a glass of beer. On the whole, one may, 
perhaps, say that all his different characteristics come from the 
combination, in varying proportions, of three things—the desire to 
do his duty, the belief that he knows better than other people, & 
blindness to the difference in value between dilTcrent things.’* 

Superiority. Surprise a person of the class that is supposed to 
keep servants cleaning his own boots, & either he will go on with 
the job while he talks to you, as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world, or else he will explain that the bootboy or scullery- 
maid is ill & give you to understand that he is, despite appearances, 
superior to boot-cleaning. If he takes the second course, you con¬ 
clude that he is not superior to it; if the first, that perhaps he is. 
So it is with the various apologies {to use an expressive colloquial¬ 
ism—if we may adopt the current slang—as the streetboys have it — 
in the vernacular phrase—the **push-bil{ey if the word may be per¬ 
mitted—so to speal{—in homely phrase—not to put too fine a point 
upon it—if the word be not too vulgar—saving the reader s rever¬ 
ence) to which recourse is had by writers who wish to safeguard 
their dignity & yet be vivacious, to combine comfort with elegance, 
to touch pitch & not be defiled. They should make up their minds 
whether their reputation or their style is such as to allow of their 
dismounting from the high horse now & again without compromis¬ 
ing themselves; if they can do that at all, they can dispense with 
apologies; if the apology is needed, the thing apologized for would 
be better away. A grievance once redressed ceases to be an electoral 
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asset (if we may use a piece of terminology which we confess we 
dislike). . . ./When the madness motif was being treated on the 
stage, Shakespeare (as was the custom of his theatre) treated it **for 
all it was worth!* . . ./To mahf use of an overworked phrase, 
the wall painting requires a more severe application of **fundamen¬ 
tal brainworkj* , . ,/England had been compelled, in homely 
phrase, to *\nuck/e down** to America. . . . 

I add a note that I find scribbled by my brother in his copy of 
The King*s English :—Some writers use a slang phrase because it 
suits them, & box the ears of people in general because it is slang; 
a refinement on the institution of whipping-boys, by which they 
not only have the boy, but do the whipping. 

Malaprops. When Mrs Malaprop, in Sheridan’s Rivals, is said 
to “deck her dull chat with hard words which she don’t under¬ 
stand,” she protests “Sure, if I reprehend anything in this world, 
it is the use of my oracular tongue, & a nice derangement of epi¬ 
taphs **—having vague memories of apprehend, vernacular, arrange¬ 
ment, & epithets. She is now the matron saint of all those who go 
wordfowling with a blunderbuss. Achievements so heroic as her 
own do not here concern us; they pass the bounds of ordinary ex¬ 
perience & of the credible. Her votaries are a feebler folk; with 
them malaprops come single spies, not in battalions, one in an 
article, perhaps, instead of four in a sentence, & not marked by her 
bold originality, but monotonously following well beaten tracks. . . . 
Another kind of malaprop, in which two words arc confused rather 
in construction than in meaning, is dealt with in Object-shuffling; 
substitute & replace, instil & inspire, afflict & inflict, are specimens. 
And a long list might be made of words commonly so used as to 
show misapprehension of their meaning: asset, comity, e.g., e\e out, 
glimpse, oblivious, polity, proportion, proposition, protagonist, pro¬ 
totype, qua. 

But it is perhaps hardly decent to leave the subject without a 
single concrete illustration. Here arc one or two less staled by 
frequent occurrence than'those mentioned above: He thought it 
desirous that the House of Lords should determine the tests to be 
applied./Mr has circulated what portends to be a reply to a letter 
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which I had previously addressed to you,/His capacity for continu* 
ous worl{ is incredulous.//^ was a great humility to be kept waiting 
about, after having been asked to come, 

Goldberg, Isaac, The Wonder of Words, 1938. 


THE NOTEBOOK OF M. RAVEL 


I DID not have the pleasure of knowing M. Ravel in the days 
when he was still struggling with the first principles of the 
English language. Like everyone else, of course, 1 had heard 
of him, and had smiled at his difficulties with the idiosyncrasies of 
our tongue, as reported in the newspapers of the time. You will 
recall, for cxam|)lc, his remarks in excited and broken English con¬ 
cerning the absurdities of the word “fast.'' A horse was fast when 
he was tied to a hitching post. The same animal was also fast 
under exactly diametric circumstances—when he was running away. 
A woman was fast if she smoked cigarettes. A color was fast if it 
didn’t fade. To fast was to go without food. Et cetera. What a 
language! 

To-day, M. Ravel speaks English with only the faintest of French 
accents, but what he has to say is always salted with Gallic ges¬ 
tures and mannerisms. The other evening, after listening with 
polite incredulity to an account of my own present difficulties with 
the French language, he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps. But when you have mastered it, you will understand. 
Like everything that is French, our language is always logical, you 
see. But this English! Ah! 1 know it; but I do not understand 
it.” 

“Logical” is the last adjective I should use in describing the 
French language. But I had no chance to say so. 

“Listen!” said M. Ravel. “Last winter I had a very bad cold. 

From'The Atlantic Monthly, Reprinted by permission. 
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A friend said to me, ‘Jules, your voice is very husky.’ Husky? 
As an adjective I did not know the word. As a noun it is an 
Eskimo. What does this mean, my voice is husky? I consulted 
my dictionary. ‘Husky,’ adjective. . . . Ah! To be sure! ‘Pow¬ 
erful, strong, burly.’ Like an Eskimo. Logical enough. Very 
neat! . . . Then, to myself, I frown suddenly. Husky? It is my 
voice my friend was speaking of. And that—most positively—is 
not husky! It is not strong. It is not powerful. With my cold, 
it is so weak I can hardly use it. Is this some American humor my 
friend employs? I look in the dictionary again. Ah! I discover 
a second meaning: ‘dry, harsh, hoarse.* So! I see what my friend 
means. He says my voice is husky. He means my voice is hoarse.” 

M. Ravel shook his head. 

“But what a language! To have a word that means ‘strong’ 
and to use it to describe a voice that is weak! Husky! It should 
be the voice of a man who roars like a bull. But no! In English 
one cannot reason out like that what one should say. One must 
hear first and then remember word for word. You see? For 
instance: to look at them,—-to analyze their component parts, I 
mean,—‘shameful’ should be the antonym of ‘shameless.’ Should 
it not? But no; it is not.” 

I opened my mouth. 

“Wait!” he said. “I shall finish the attack and then you shall 
launch the defense—if you will. 

“I remember reading a description of a view from a mountain 
top—in English. Very prettily written. But it started by saying 
that from where the man stood he could overlook the whole valley. 
At that time I was even less able with English than I am now. I 
knew but one meaning for ‘overlook.* You overlook something 
you forget to pack up—-your opera hat, perhaps. Or you ignore 
something. You don’t realize it is there. That is ‘to overlook.’ 
But here was a man overlooking a whole valley! There it was, 
spread out at his feet; and yet he overlooked it! Or rather, he was 
saying that from where he stood he could overlook it. In other 
words, as I thought, he said he could ignore it. I was baffled. Why 
should he want to ignore it? What advantage to him? The thing 
was pointless. To the dictionary I went. ‘To overlook.’ ... Ah! 
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I learn something. Something extraordinary. Overlook! It means 
to sec, to see something from a point of vantage—or it means not 
to see the thing at all. 

“Again I say, my friend, what a language! To see or not to see! 
And how is one to know which is meant?*’ 

The ensuing silence was momentary. 

“Once more. We Latins tell you Anglo-Saxons that you are too 
stiff. Sometimes you acknowledge the accusation. You say: 'Yes, 
yes; it is true. We do not unbend enough.* Unbend? What is 
that? You mean you do not bend enough, since you are too stiff. 
But you say, *We do not unbend enough.’ And yet when a man 
is stiff and firm you also say he is unbending. What an idiom!” 

“Look here, Jules,” I managed to interpose at last. “Have you 
been collecting these—these paradoxes?” 

“I have a notebook full of them. I will give you another one, 
the word ‘temper.* What a baffling word that is! You must admit 
it. The Lord ‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.* He softens 
the wind, n*e5t<e pas? But ‘to temper* means to harden, does it 
not? When you harden steel, your idiom says that you temper it.” 

His speech grew more rapid, his gestures more abandoned. 

“And what is the difference between ‘to loosen* and ‘to unloosen’? 
Will you tell me that? To fasten and to unfasten; to pack and to 
impack; to do and to undo—all those arc logical. But to loosen 
and to unloosen—can you explain? They mean one and the same, 
do they not? And yet they should be opposites, the one destructive 
of the other.” 

“I^wcll-** 

But he had rushed on. 

“There arc other words like those two, ‘loosen’ and ‘unloosen.* 
‘Un-’ is a prefix of negation; yet when you remove the husk from 
an car of corn I find that—according to the dictionary—it is quite 
correct to say cither that you husk the corn or that you unhusk 
it. Surely the latter is the logical way! To husk an car of corn 
should mean to put the husk on. To take off the husk should be 
to unhusk it. Yet in the common idiom ‘to husk’ means what 
should be ‘to unhusk.’ Only a fool or a foreigner would say ‘un¬ 
husk.’ ” 
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His eyes flashed. ‘Tt strikes me that here it is you, the native, 
who is the fool!” 

The next instant'he was all apology. 

“Ah, my friend! Forgive me! I do not mean it as it sounds. 
It is impertinent of me to talk like this!” 

“Impertinent? Why no, Jules, not at all. Its all very interesting 
to me, and quite to the point.” 

Then I grinned. 

“To the point! In other words, Jules, quite pertinent. There, 
put that in your notebook. ‘In-’ is a negative prefix, and yet very 
often the most pertinent remark a man could make is the most 
impertinent.” 

My broad smile brought no echo to his face. Instead, he looked 
now so suddenly and completely unhappy that I hastened to add:— 

“Don’t mistake me, Jules. You haven’t offended me at all. I’ve 
enjoyed every word you’ve said. Of course the English idiom is 
full of absurdities.” 

His gloom deepened. 

“And I have no doubt,” I lied in further haste, “that if ever I do 
really master your language I shall find that it, on the contrary, is 
as logical as mathematics.” 

Still he did not smile. I became aware that something extraordi¬ 
nary had happened to him. His face was like the face of a boy 
whose favorite toy has just snapped in two. 

“What’s the matter, Jules?” 

He seemed to hear my voice from afar. He turned his curiously 
luminous eyes upon me. 

“Pertinent! Impertinent!” he said at last. “I never thought of 
them before.” He spoke slowly. “It is very strange. I am con¬ 
founded. Perhaps—perhaps it is not so illogical—the English— 
after all.” 

“No, Jules?” 

He shook his head. 

“No. You see, it—it is the same thing in French. We have those 
two words also.” 

Coates, R. M., “Effablc, Scrutable English,” New Yorl^er, Vol. 13, No. 

31, p. 22, Sept. 18, 1937. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE CLICHE 


THOMAS T. READ ( 1880 - ) 

Thomas T. Read lives in New York City, and for some time was 
an official of the Federal Bureau of Mines. 

it if ir 

T hat littlc world of sublimated intelligences which finds 
its chief medium of expression in the book-review supple¬ 
ments of the metropolitan press has, in its unwearying 
search for novel means of expression, seized upon the word cliche 
as its deadliest weapon for critical onslaught. The cliche has al¬ 
ways been with us but, like the man who had always talked prose 
and did not know it (note the cliche), we had no convenient name 
for it. Just when the word was shanghaied from its native France 
to be overworked in America I do not recall, but it was not very 
long ago. Now no book review, except of those few books the 
reviewer extravagantly admires, is complete without it. A mild 
criticism is to say that the author has not altogether succeeded in 
avoiding the cliche; but if you wish to overwhelm, crush, and 
utterly erase him you say that he plunges from cliche to cliche as 
an ibex leaps from crag to crag. So are book reviews made. 

Now this cliche, which is as much feared by the cognoscenti as 
the pestilence used to be feared in medieval Europe, is, of course, 
only a much used form of expression for an idea; and the implica¬ 
tion that it is something to be avoided is predicated on the assump¬ 
tion that the expression of ideas in ordinary ways is common and 
unworthy of respect, while the expression of an idea in a novel 

From Harper's Magazine. Reprinted by permission. 
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way is precious and admirable. Schoolboys who have a passiorr 
for collecting the pasteboard covers of packs of matches have a 
similar standard of judgment; the matches (which are capable of 
starting a conflagration) are of no importance to them; they are 
interested only in their container, and if they can find a new one 
they are enraptured by it. 

Ideas are like kisses in being a source of pleasure only when ex¬ 
changed, a solitary idea is as unsatisfying as a dream of a kiss. But 
to exchange an idea you must first have it. Superficial thinkers 
are led astray by the realization that except about new things, like 
the cinema and radio, there are very few new ideas. Birth control 
is now much discussed, but Aristotle also discussed it, and so did 
the Semitic thinkers whose ideas about the right way of living 
were codified in the book of Leviticus. The same observation 
might be made about many current topics of discussion. What is 
overlooked is that the fact that an idea was adequately or even 
perfectly expressed by someone, cither five years or five millenniums 
ago, does not, by itself, greatly matter to Montmorency Maugham, 
or Gloria Swigg, who were born in 1908. The idea is not theirs 
until it has somehow become a part of their mental furnishings, 
and that involves what may be a long and difficult process. It is a 
pleasurable process, however, for much of it is done in discussions 
about ideas and things. 

Now the easiest way to get an idea is, of course, the accustomed 
way, just as the easiest way to help yourself to food at the dinner 
table is the accustomed way. If a maid in a one-piece bathing suit 
brought around the roast lamb in a galvanized iron bucket it might 
be an interesting novelty but it would not be an improvement, from 
any reasonable standpoint, on the cliched method of passing the 
lamb. The lamb is the thing, the method of passing it does not 
much matter, and the less obtrusive it is the better. In the world 
of ideas it is the ideas that count; if the method of expressing them 
is neat and efficient, the less obtrusive it is the better. 

Music as a means of conveying ideas and emotions is an admi¬ 
rable example of the sound use of the cliche. Not only the music 
itself and the instruments by which it is rendered are stereotyped, 
but even the very tempo is cliched. To vary anything beyond the 
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nuances is sacrilege. The unerring precision of the effect of music 
is almost uncanny; both “Dixie” and the “Hallelujah Chorus” can 
be counted on to bring an audience to their feet without fail, and 
even the way in which they will arise can be predicted. 

It seems evident that when music is really good enough in its 
appeal people prefer to have it performed in a stereotyped way. 
When ideas are really good the most efficient mechanism of ex¬ 
change is the accustomed way. On the other hand, if the ideas are 
not very good a novel means of expression may be quite effective 
as a smoke-screen for their mediocrity, just as cooks in countries 
where ice boxes are not available serve their meats with piquant 
sauces that divert attention from the meat, no longer so good as 
it once was. 

This gives the clue to a rational evaluation of the neo-Baltimore 
critical method. Ideas which arc not good enough to stand reitera¬ 
tion may be helped out by novelty of expression until in time 
method of expression comes to seem more important than ideas. 
And just as the village medicine man produces quite a fearsome 
thing out of an ordinary log by carving it into a sufficiently gro¬ 
tesque image and calling it a totem, so the literary cabinet-makers 
of the present time can, with the exercise of sufficient skill in their 
rhetorical architecture, produce a much-talkcd-of book out of quite 
ordinary ideas. I have read a number of books in recent years that 
differed only in superior literary technic from the talk that went 
on among the “hired men” behind the barn on my father’s farm. 
But the totem pole is only a log, after all, and so a book or an essay 
bulks no larger in the world of ideas than its cerebral content. This 
may be effectively expressed in a typical cliche, “Fine feathers do 
not make fine birds.” 

Sullivan, Frank, “Cliche Expert Testifies on Crime,” New Yorker, Vol. 
12, No. 14, p. 19, May 23, 1936. 

-“. . . Literary Criticism,” New Yorker, Vol. 13, No. 23, p. 15, 

July 24, 1937. 

-“. . . the Movies,” New Yorker, Vol. 12, No. 52, p. 15, Feb. 13, 

1937 - 

-“Football Is King,” Atlantic, 162:684, Nov., 1938. 

Swift, J., “A Compleat Collection of Genteel and Ingenious Conversa¬ 
tion,” Satires and Personal Writings (Oxford Standard Authors). 
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CLICHE 


T he gay, advanced set in Connecticut had some clean fun 
this autumn with a game called Cliche, a sort of combina¬ 
tion of Beaver and Guggenheim, with a new point of view. 
It can be played by two or more people in a crowd, which needn’t 
know it’s being played—a good game to liven things up at all gath¬ 
erings where the conversation is likely to run in grooves. This is 
how you do it—at a christening party, say: You hang around alertly 
until one of the guests says something like “Well, I was sure the 
baby was going to cry when they put all that water on him.” In¬ 
stantly you mutter ‘"Cliche.” If you mutter it first, it’s yours. If 
you are not near enough to your opponent or opponents to mutter, 
and are too Nice Nellie to shout “Cliche,” you can use a code word 
agreed upon beforehand, such as “Valetudinarian” or, more briefly, 
“Socks.” Sometimes the opjx)ncnts move about individually among 
the company and bring back their entries. In such cases, cliches 
reported by two or more players are canceled. Each cliche counts 
ten; player with highest score wins. Eleven people who were play¬ 
ing the game recently at a private showing of portraits in an 
artist’s studio reported the same cliche, “I think he’s got the mouth, 
don’t you?” This was canceled, of course. 

The people who play Cliche have also been playing Dullest Re¬ 
mark. This may be played spontaneously, in the middle of general 
conversations, in which event the scoring is the same as in Cliche, 
or it can be a formal game with the remarks prepared in advance.* 
In the latter case, the idea is to think up something that will inspire 
the least interest among those present. Example: “My Uncle George 
was the funniest man. He used to keep us all in stitches.” The 
proponent of this remark followed it with “I wish I could remem¬ 
ber some of the things he used to get off.” This entry won first 

From The New Yorf^er, Reprinted by permission. 
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prize, the jury holding that it combined the maximum quality of 
finality, being a statement in the past tense about someone who 
was dead, and of futility, since the speaker couldn’t remember any 
of Uncle George’s cracks, and they’d probably be pretty dreadful 
if he could. Another good one was: “We used to have a dog that 
did the cutest tricks!” This won second prize because (a) the sim¬ 
ple statement is dull enough in itself and (b) the more the speaker 
might follow it up, the duller the whole thing would get. 

The best Dullest Remarks create instantly an empty silence. Ex¬ 
ample: A hostess says to her assembled dinner guests, “I was going 
to have caviar canapes tonight, but I decided not to.” This will 
stop any conversation, the guests pausing to think up an answer to 
it. (There isn’t any.) A game in New Canaan on a recent rainy 
afternoon was won by a restless young man who had brought along 
a pocketful of nuts. “Funny thing about nuts,” he said, cracking 
and chewing one. “Once you start eating ’em, you can’t stop.” 


MANLY 


O NE of our best friends says that Cardinal O’Connell must 
I be wrong about crooners not being men. He (our friend) 
recently had the opportunity to watch Rudy Vallee re¬ 
hearsing his band in a recording studio, and he (our friend again) 
observed manly qualities. Mr. Vallee frequently incited his men to 
better things, and once, annoyed by the way they played a certain 
song, he shouted: “This piece should be played like butterflies, and 
you’re playing it like a bunch of damned elephants!” That’s manly, 
isn’t it? Has a swear word in it and everything. 

From The New Yort^er. Reprinted by permission. 
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ENGLISH USAGE 


A GENTLEMAN (and a Harvard man himself, too) has 
pointed out to us a slight slip in grammar on the applica¬ 
tion blanks for tickets to the Harvard games this season. 
One item reads: “My Class and Department in Harvard was— 
Our informant says he was pretty mortified by it; he crossed out 
the “was** and, very firmly, wrote in “were** above it, before put¬ 
ting down “1906 Academic.** 

From The New Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 


TWO ENGLISH DESPOTS 


JOHN BUNKER 

John Bunker is president of an advertising agency in Cincinnati, 
essayist, and poet. 

★ ★ ★ 

T he English language is ruled by two despots. Note that 
I say despots, not tyrants, for their governance is not neces¬ 
sarily harsh or unreasonable (though sometimes it is both— 
very!); but their rule has this in common with tyranny, that it is 
absolute and it is arbitrary. Once these despots have definitely 
decided a matter, there ds, for the time being, no appeal even 
though the decision may contravene logic, history, philosophy, and 

From Harper’s Magazine. Reprinted by permission. 
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plain common sense. The names of these two stout rulers are Use 
and Custom, and their authority extends over every province of 
the English language—spelling, grammar, pronunciation, and sig¬ 
nification. 

Here we have not space to give examples of arbitrary rule in each 
of these provinces, nor is it necessary, since instances of egregious 
spellings, crossgrained grammar, and (especially in England) bi¬ 
zarre pronunciations are generally familiar. Confining ourselves, 
therefore, to the field of sense or signification, we find that our 
redoubtable twain have not only succeeded in giving to certain 
well-known phrases a different meaning from that intended by 
their original makers, but actually often an exactly opposite mean¬ 
ing. 

Take for example, “A friend in need is a friend indeed.” But 
don*t hasten to tell me that this famous saying was originally a 
cynicism, first uttered by Samuel Foote, an English wit of the i8th 
century (and an acquaintance of the great Doctor Johnson), and 
intended by him to mean that a needy friend is a friend with a 
vengeance. For while all this is true, it—as the current phrase 
goes—doesn’t mean anything. Use and Custom have seen to that, 
and the saying, turned from a cynicism to a sentimentalism, now 
means what nine hundred and ninety-nine people who hear it think 
it means, namely, that a friend who comes to your assistance when 
you are in need is a real friend. 

So too with “the exception proves the rule.” Why try to make 
me believe that the word “prove” here docs not mean “establishes” 
but “tests”—in the same sense in which one proves a gun, puts a 
man to the proof, and the like—and that the sentence, therefore, 
means that a rule is tested, its validity essayed, by anything in con¬ 
travention to it? I already believe this, but no one else docs, or at 
least not the millions who constitute the irresistible army of Use 
and Custom. For them it means that, no matter how harebrained 
or woolly-minded the rule and how forceful and logical the excep¬ 
tion, nevertheless, this particular conjunction of opposites sets up 
the rule on an irrefragable foundation. A very comforting arrange¬ 
ment. 

Another comforting change in significance is that effected in the 
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Latin tag, ''De gustibus non est disputandum!' Of what avail is it 
for the English critic O. R. Orage to insist that this does not mean 
that everyone’s taste is a law to itself, not to be questioned, but 
rather that “the proof of right taste is that there is no real dispute 
about its judgments; its finality is evidenced by the cessation of 
debate”? This is a doctrine somewhat too exalted for general con¬ 
sumption. How much pleasanter to believe that my taste—in music 
or art, literature or cooking or fancy-work or anything —merely be¬ 
cause it is my taste, is just as good as the next man’s, and probably 
a damned sight better! While we are at this business of democracy 
and mass-rule, we might as well go the whole hog; and though I 
may be incredibly crude and ignorant or downright stupid, when 
it comes to taste, don’t tell me! De gtistibtiS'-yon know the rest. 

“You cannot indict a whole nation”—how often has this or some 
similar variation of Burke’s statement been held up by impassioned 
speakers and writers as a shield against charges of guilt directed 
toward racial groups, religious bodies, or indeed large collective 
wholes of any kind. What matter that Burke really said, “I do not 
know the method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people,” and that in so saying he was speaking not as a political 
philosopher but as a practical lawyer, not making a moral general¬ 
ization but simply stating a technical legal difficulty? What does it 
matter? In practice it doesn’t matter a hoot; for despite the fact 
that an indictment is a formal charge of guilt against a definite per¬ 
son or persons and is a legal device operating under certain techni¬ 
cal restrictions, and despite the further fact that a people is an 
abstract entity composed of an unspecified number of indefinite 
persons, and that, therefore, there is a difficulty, not to say impossi¬ 
bility (which Burke endeavors to express) in making the twain 
meet—despite all this Use and Custom have simply decreed other¬ 
wise. Hence if your country or your race or your religious body 
commits the most heinous injustice in the way of wholesale theft, 
massacre, persecution, annexation, deportation, or suppression, don’t 
let that disturb you; your defense is at hand in Burke’s supposed 
saying; for the saying has really ceased to be a saying and has now 
been elevated to the rank of a moral principle! 

And then there is that perennial subject of interest to every per- 
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son past forty—health. What a mass of misinformation has been 
collected by people on this subject—with doctors frequently leading 
the van. At any rate, every person past his first youth, certainly 
every family, has within handy reach in contingencies some pet 
remedy or other, and often, too, some ragtag versicle or proverb to 
go with it. What, for instance, more popular than “Feed a cold 
and starve a fever”? What does this mean? Well, it means what 
it says—^but not what it is generally supposed to say. What it is 
generally supposed to say is that if one has a cold one should cat 
plenty of food, and if one has a fever one should go on a very light 
diet. In reality, like the other homely proverb “Marry in haste 
and repent at leisure,” the sentence in question is not two disparate 
imperatives, but an unexpressed or understood conditional clause 
followed by a statement or predication of consequences, /.e., “// you 
marry in haste you will repent at leisure”; ' 7 / you feed a cold you 
will have to starve a fever.” 

Actually, of course, a cold is a fever, but then—what are facts 
between friends? And the next time you have a cold and show a 
reluctance to eat you may be certain that you will be urged to gorge 
yourself by some well-meaning friend or other quoting the old 
line. If you won’t eat you disclose yourself a stubborn ass, blind to 
the fact that what Use and Custom say a thing means is what it 
really docs mean. 

All this, naturally, is a disquieting situation for precisians and 
purists, philologists and pedagogues, pundits, and scholars. Caring 
for truth and accuracy and perhaps also charm, they frown or 
glower in disapproval at these disgraceful goings on. What twinges 
they experience when, as usually happens, Frankenstein is referred 
to as the monster and not as the monster’s maker; what superior 
righteousness, when not Johnston of Johnston or some other digni¬ 
fied eponymous laird but Gyp the Blood, A 1 Capone, or Pretty Boy 
Floyd is grouped with others of his kind under the phrase “men of 
that ilk.” For these literary legalists do, after all, have some sort of 
tenderness for the purity of the English tongue. But their tender¬ 
ness cannot cope with the rough power of Use and Custom, since ^ 
these constitute “the genius of the language,” and, as William Win- 
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ter once said after listening to a particularly egotistical outburst by 
Walt Whitman, “There is nothing like genius—unless it be leather.” 
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THE ART OF WRITING 


I sat on my hands 
To keep them from writing. 
Oh my Goodness, my Lands! 
I sat on my hands; 

Not a soul understands 
This thing I am fighting. 

I sat on my hands 
To keep them from writing. 
—Gretna Green in 

The Saturday Review 
of Literature 
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ON THE SUBLIME 


CHAPTER XLIV 


LONGINUS ( 213?.273 ? A.D.) 

“Longinus, a distinguished Greek philosopher and grammarian of 
the third century of our era. He taught philosophy and rhetoric 
at Athens for many years with great success; and among his pupils 
was the celebrated Porphyry. He afterwards went to the East, 
where he became acc]uainted with Zenobia, of Palmyra, who made 
him her teacher of Greek literature. It was mainly through his 
advice that she threw off her allegiance to the Roman empire. On 
her capture by Aurelian in 273, Longinus was put to death by the 
emperor. Longinus was a man of excellent sense, sound judgment, 
and extensive knowledge .”—A Smaller Classical Dictionary, edited 
by E. H. Blakeney 


On the Sublime and Aristotle’s Poetics, 1930 (Modern Readers’ Series). 
Smith and Parks, The Great Critics, 1932, pp. 37-85. 

Roberts, W. Rhys, Gree\ Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, 1928, pp. 
122-38. 

Scott-James, R. A., The Maying of Literature, 1929, pp. 80-94. 

★ ★ ★ 


I T remains however (as I will not hesitate to add, in recognition 
of your love of knowledge) to clear up, my dear Terentianus, 
a question which a certain philosopher has recently mooted. I 
wonder, he says, as no doubt do many others, how it happens that 
in our time there are men who have the gift of persuasion to the 

utmost extent, and arc well fitted for public life, and arc keen and 
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ready, and particularly rich in all the charms of language, yet there 
no longer arise really lofty and transcendent natures unless quite 
exceptionally. So great and world-wide a dearth of high utterance 
attends our age. 2. Can it be, he continued, that we arc to accept 
the trite explanation that democracy is the kind nursing-mother of 
genius, and that literary power may be said to share its rise and fall 
with democracy and democracy alone? For freedom, it is said, has 
power to feed the imaginations of the lofty-minded and to inspire 
hope, and where it prevails there spreads abroad the eagerness of 
mutual rivalry and the emulous pursuit of the foremost place. 3. 
Moreover, owing to the prizes which arc open to all under popular 
government, the mental excellences of the orator are continually 
exercised and sharpened, and as it were rubbed bright, and shine 
forth, as it is natural they should, with all the freedom which in¬ 
spires the doings of the state. To-day, he went on, we seem in our 
boyhood to learn the lessons of a righteous servitude, being all but 
enswathed in its customs and observances, when our thoughts are 
yet young and tender, and never tasting the fairest and most pro¬ 
ductive source of eloquence (by which, he added, I mean freedom), 
so that we emerge in no other guise than that of sublime flatterers. 
4. This is the reason, he maintained, why no slave ever becomes an 
orator, although all other faculties may belong to menials. In the 
slave there immediately burst out signs of fettered liberty of speech, 
of the dungeon as it were, of a man habituated to buffetings. 5. 
“For the day of slavery,” as Homer has it, “takes away half our 
manhood.” Just as, he proceeded, the cages (if what I hear is true) 
in which arc kept the Pygmies, commonly called nani, not only 
hinder the growth of the creatures confined within them, but actu¬ 
ally attenuate them through the bonds which beset their bodies, so 
one has aptly termed all servitude (though it be most righteous) 
the cage of the soul and a public prison-house. 6. I answered him 
thus: It is easy, my good sir, and characteristic of human nature, 
to find fault with the age in which one lives. But consider whether 
it may not be true that it is not the world’s peace that ruins great 
natures, but far rather this war illimitable which holds our desires 
in its grasp, aye, and further still those passions which occupy as 
with troops our present age and utterly harry and plunder it. For 
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the love of money (a disease from which we all now suffer sorely) 
and the love of pleasure make us their thralls, or rather^ as one 
may say, drown us body and soul in the depths, the love of riches 
being a malady which makes men petty, and the love of pleasure 
one which makes them most ignoble. 7. On reflexion I cannot dis¬ 
cover how it is possible for us, if we value boundless wealth so 
highly, or, to speak more truly, deify it, to avoid allowing the en¬ 
trance into our souls of the evils which are inseparable from it. For 
vast and unchecked wealth is accompanied, in close conjunction 
and step for step as they say, by extravagance, and as soon as the 
former opens the gates of cities and houses, the latter immediately 
enters and abides. And when time has passed, the pair build nests 
in the lives of men, as the wise say, and quickly give themselves 
to the rearing of offspring, and breed ostentation, and vanity, and 
luxury, no spurious progeny of theirs, but only too legitimate. If 
these children of wealth arc permitted to come to maturity, straight¬ 
way they beget in the soul inexorable masters: insolence, and law¬ 
lessness, and shamelessness. 8. This must necessarily happen, and 
men will no longer lift up their eyes or have any further regard for 
fame, but the ruin of such lives will gradually reach its complete 
consummation, and sublimities of soul fade and wither away and 
become contemptible, when men are lost in admiration of their own 
mortal parts and omit to exalt that which is immortal. 9. For a 
man who has once accepted a bribe for a judicial decision cannot 
be an unbiassed and upright judge of what is just and honourable 
(since to the man who is venal his own interests must seem hon¬ 
ourable and just); and the same is true where the entire life of each 
of us is ordered by bribes, and huntings after the death of others, 
and the laying of ambushes for legacies, while gain from any and 
every source we purchase, each one of us, at the price of life itself, 
being the slaves of pleasure. In an age which is ravaged by plagues • 
so sore, is it possible for us to imagine that there is still left an 
unbiassed and incorruptible judge of works that are great and likely 
to reach posterity, or is it not rather the case that all are influenced 
in their decisions by the passion for gain? 10. Nay, it is perhaps 
better for men like ourselves to be ruled than to be free, since our 
appetites, if let loose without restraint upon our neighbours like 
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beasts from a cage, would set the world on fire with deeds of evil. 
II. Summing up, I maintained that among the banes of the natures 
which our age produces must be reckoned that half-heartedness in 
which the life of all of us with few exceptions is passed; for we 
do not labour or exert ourselves except for the sake of praise and 
pleasure, never for those solid benefits which are a worthy object 
of our own efforts and the respect of others. 12. But ’tis best to leave 
these riddles unresolved, and to proceed to what next presents itself, 
namely the subject of the passions, about which I previously under¬ 
took to write in a separate treatise. These form, as it seems to me, 
a material part of discourse generally and of the sublime itself. 
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BEN JONSON 

(See p. 92 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

F or a man to write well, there are required three necessaries— 
to read the best authors, observe the best speakers, and much 
exercise of his own style. In style, to consider what ought to 
be written, and after what manner, he must first think and excogi¬ 
tate his matter, then choose his words, and examine the weight of 
cither. Then take care, in placing and ranking both matter and 
words, that the composition be comely; and to do this with dili¬ 
gence and often. No matter how slow the style be at first, so it 
be labored and accurate; seek the best, and be not glad of the for¬ 
ward conceits or first words that offer themselves to us, but judge 
of what we invent, and order what we approve. Repeat often 
what we have formerly written; which beside that it helps the con¬ 
sequence, and makes the juncture better, it quickens the heat of 
imagination, that often cools in the time of setting down, and gives 
it new strength, as if it grew lustier by the going back. As we sec 
in the contention of leaping, they jump farthest that fetch their 
race largest; or, as in throwing a dart or javelin, we force back our 
arms to make our loose the stronger. Yet, if we have a fair gale 
of wind, I forbid not the steering out of our sail, so the favor of 
the gale deceive us not. For all that we invent doth please us in 
the conception or birth, else' we would never set it down. But the 
safest is to return to our judgment, and handle over again those 
things the easiness of which might make them justly suspected. 
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So did the best writers in their beginnings; they imposed upon 
themselves care and industry; they did nothing rashly: they ob¬ 
tained first to write well, and then custom made it easy and a habit. 
By little and little their matter showed itself to them more plenti¬ 
fully; their words answered, their composition followed; and all, 
as in a well-ordered family, presented itself in the place. So that 
the sum of all is, ready writing makes not good writing, but good 
writing brings on ready writing. Yet, when we think we have 
got the faculty, it is even then good to resist it, as to give a horse 
a check sometimes with a bit, which doth not so much stop his 
course as stir his mettle. Again, whether a man’s genius is best 
able to reach, thither it should more and more contend, lift and 
dilate itself; as men of low stature raise themselves on their toes, 
and so oft-times get even, if not eminent. Besides, as it is fit for 
grown and able writers to stand of themselves, and work with 
their own strength, to trust and endeavor by their own faculties, 
so it is fit for the beginner and learner to study others and the best. 
For the mind and memory arc more sharply exercised in compre¬ 
hending another man’s things than our own; and such as accustom 
themselves and are familiar with the best authors shall ever and 
anon find somewhat of them in themselves, and in the expression 
of their minds, even when they feel it not, be able to utter some¬ 
thing like theirs, which hath an authority above their own. Nay, 
sometimes it is the reward of a man’s study, the praise of quoting 
another man fitly; and though a man be more prone and able for 
one kind of writing than another, yet he must exercise all. For 
as in an instrument, so in style, there must be a harmony and 
consent of parts. 
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HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES 

RING LARDNER ( 1885 - 1933 ) 


Ring Lardner was born in Niles, Michigan, and attended Armour 
Institute, 1901-02. Although he gave his life to journalism and 
sports writing, his best work was claimed for literature by discern¬ 
ing critics long before his death. Many readers consider Lardner 
the closest approach to a Swift that we have ever had in this coun¬ 
try. 
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From How To Write Short Stories, by Ring Lardner, copyright 1924, by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted by permission. 
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A GLIMPSE at the advertising columns of our leading maga¬ 
zines shows that whatever else this country may be shy of, 
there is certainly no lack of correspondence schools that 
learns you the art of short-story writing. The most notorious of 
these schools makes the boast that one of their pupils cleaned up 
$5000.00 and no hundreds dollars writing short stories according to 
the system learnt in their course, though it don’t say if that amount 
was cleaned up in one year or fifty. 

However, for some reason another when you skin through the 
pages of high class periodicals, you don’t very often find them 
cluttered up with stories that was written by boys or gals who had 
win their phi beta skeleton keys at this or that story-writing college. 
In fact, the most of the successful authors of the short fiction of 
to-day never went to no kind of a college, or if they did, they 
studied piano tuning or the barber trade. They could of got just 
as far in what I call the literary game if they had of stayed home 
those four years and helped mother carry out the empty bottles. 

The answer is that you can’t find no school in operation up to 
date, whether it be a general institution of learning or a school that 
specializes in story writing, which can make a great author out of 
a born druggist. 

But a little group of our deeper drinkers has suggested ‘that 
maybe boys and gals who wants to take up writing as their life 
work would be benefited if some person like I was to give them 
a few hints in regards to the technic of the short story, how to go 
about planning it and writing it, when and where to plant the love 
interest and climax, and finally how to market the finished product 
without leaving no bad taste in the mouth. 

Well, then, it seems to me like the best method to use in giving 
out these hints is to try and describe my own pers^al procedure 
from the time I get inspired till the time the manuscript is loaded 
on to the trucks. 

The first thing I generally always do is try and get hold of a 
catchy title, like for instance, “Basil Hargrave’s Vermifuge,” Or 
“Fun at the Incinerating Plant.’’ Then I set down to a desk or 
flat table of any kind and lay out 3 or 4 sheets of paper with as 
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many different colored pencils and look at them cock-eyed a few 
moments before making a selection. 

How to begin—or, as we professionals would say, “how to com¬ 
mence”—is the next question. It must be admitted that the method 
of approach (^‘lapprochement**) differs even among first class fic- 
tionists. For example, Blasco Ibanez usually starts his stories with 
a Spanish word, Jack Dempsey with an “I” and Charley Peterson 
with a couple of simple declarative sentences about his leading 
character, such as “Hazel Gooftree had just gone mah jong. She 
felt faint.” 

Personally it has been my observation that the reading public 
prefers short dialogue to any other kind of writing and I always 
aim to open my talc with two or three lines of conversation between 
characters—or, as I call them, my puppets—who are to play im¬ 
portant roles. I have often found that something one of these char¬ 
acters says, words I have perhaps unconsciously put into his or her 
mouth, directs my plot into channels deeper than I had planned 
and changes, for the better, the entire sense of my story. 

To illustrate this, let us pretend that I have laid out a plot as 
follows: Two girls, Dorothy Abbott and Edith Quaver, are spend¬ 
ing the heated term at a famous resort. The Prince of Wales visits 
the resort, but leaves on the next train. A day or two later, a 
Mexican reaches the place and looks for accommodations, but is 
unable to find a room without a bath. The two girls meet him 
at the public filling station and ask him for a contribution to their 
autograph album. To their amazement, he utters a terrible oath, 
spits in their general direction and hurries out of town. It is not 
until years later that the two girls learn he is a notorious forger 
and realize how lucky they were after all. 

Let us pretend that the above is the original plot. Then let us 
begin the writ^g with haphazard dialogue and see whither it leads: 

“Where was you?” asked Edith Quaver. 

“To the taxidermist’s,” replied Dorothy Abbott. 

The two girls were spending the heated term at a famous water¬ 
ing trough. They had just been bathing and were now engaged 
in sorting dental floss. 

“I am getting sick in tired of this place,” went on Miss Quaver. 
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“It is mutual,*’ said Miss Abbott, shying a cucumber at a passing 
paper-hanger. 

There was a rap at their door and the maid’s voice announced 
that company was awaiting them downstairs. The two girls went 
down and entered the music room. Garnett Whalcdriver was at 
the piano and the girls tiptoed to the lounge. 

The big Nordic, oblivious of their presence, allowed his fingers 
to form weird, fantastic minors before they strayed unconsciously 
into the first tones of Chopin’s 121st Fugue for the Bass Drum. 

From this beginning, a skilled writer could go most anywheres, 
but it would be my tendency to drop these three characters and 
take up the life of a mule in the Grand Canyon. The mule watches 
the trains come in from the east, he watches the trains come in 
from the west, and keeps wondering who is going to ride him. 
But she never finds out. 

The love interest and climax would come when a man and a 
lady, both strangers, got to talking together on the train going back 
east. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Croot, for it was she, “what did you think of 
the Canyon?” 

“Some cave,” replied her escort. 

“What a funny way to put it!” replied Mrs. Croot. “And now 
play me something.” 

Without a word, Warren took his place on the piano bench and 
at first allowed his fingers to form weird, fantastic chords on the 
black keys. Suddenly and with no seeming intention, he was in 
the midst of the second movement of Chopin’s Twelfth Sonata for 
Flute and Cuspidor. Mrs. Croot felt faint. 

That will give young writers an idea of how an apparently trivial 
thing such as a line of dialogue will upset an entire plot and lead 
an author far from the path he had pointed for himself. It will 
also serve as a model for beginners to follow in regards to style and 
technic. I will not insult my readers by going on with the story 
to its obvious conclusion. That simple task they can do for them¬ 
selves, and it will be good practice. 

So much for the planning and writing. Now for the marketing 
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of the completed work. A good many young writers make the 
mistake of enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope, big enough 
for the manuscript to come back in. This is too much of a tempta¬ 
tion to the editor. 

Personally I have found it a good scheme to not even sign my 
name to the story, and when I have got it sealed up in its envelope 
and stamped and addressed, I take it to some town where I don’t 
live and mail it from there. The editor has no idea who wrote the 
story, so how can he send it back? He is in a quandary. 

In conclusion let me warn my pupils never to write their stories— 
or, as we professionals call them, “yarns”—cm used paper. And 
never to write them on a post-card. And never to send them by 
telegraph (Morse code). 

Stories (“yarns”) of mine which have appeared in various publi¬ 
cations—one of them having been accepted and published by the 
first editor that got it—are reprinted in the following pages and 
will illustrate in a half-hearted way what I am trying to get at. 
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UH HUH DEPARTMENT 


T yping will improve your English. Sentences will be 
crisper, more expressive. It is almost impossible to misspell 
words on Corona.—From a Corona adv. in The Saturday 
Evening Post 


From The New Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 


EDITORIAL: PUSSY WILLOW ENGLISH 


I N England they have invented a term for the kind of English 
that everyone should wish to speak. Received Standard Eng¬ 
lish is neither the English of pedants and the precious, nor of 
the careless or the provincial speaker. It requires good articulation, 
an accurate choice of words, and a desirable pronunciation of both 
consonants and vowels; yet permits that slight variation which 
much exist in great communities if expression is to be natural.^ 
That there is such a Received Standard English in America no 
one can doubt, although in several respects other than in being 
American in accent and choice of words, it differs from the English 

From The Saturday Review of Literature, Reprinted by permission. 

1 See S. P. E. Tracts, No. 39, “The Best English.” By H, C. Wyld. Oxford 
University Press. 
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standard. The allowable deviation in the voicing of “rfor exam¬ 
ple, is probably greater, the emphasis upon clear and true vowels is 
certainly much greater, the requirements for articulation are laxcr, 
the insistence upon quality of voice is unfortunately much less. As 
Charles Sears Baldwin said many years ago, the United States is 
the only civilized country where social and intellectual standing 
cannot be told by the voice quality of the speaker. Some of the 
most erudite men and best-dressed women in America use voice 
tones of which a scratched disk on a rusty phonograph would be 
ashamed. 

However, American Received Standard, whatever its faults, has 
this in common with British Received Standard, that it is natural 
as well as accurate. Affectation, condescension, the patronizing 
tone, a smug self-consciousness, have no place in either. The good 
speaker of accurate English uses words as naturally as his hands or 
his feet; he is speaking to someone, not listening to himself; his 
accuracy in the choice and pronunciation of words is for communi¬ 
cation, not for effect. He talks like a man among men, not like a 
had actor repeating a piece. 

Why do not our broadcasters use our Received Standard Eng¬ 
lish? They are accurate enough; only now and then in an evening 
can you catch a mispronunciation, usually of some word which 
evidently had not been in the broadcaster’s vocabulary long enough 
to feel at home. Their voice tones also, while not so good as the 
English, and not nearly so good as the French, are much superior 
to the average, even among cultivated Americans. But what a mess 
they make of naturalness! If a friend should talk to you in the 
stilted unnatural sing-song of a broadcaster telling the folks where 
to go for somebody’s soap you would end by throwing the nearest 
cake at him. There is a smug and utterly insincere familiarity, a 
servile condescension to the listener, which must be maddening to 
an American public that will not endure such talking in the family 
or the shop. 

They do endure it, because they are long-suffering. They endure 
it, one suspects, because of a certain sympathy with the hard lot of 
broadcasters who must follow the dying chords of a movement 
from Beethoven with an urgent appeal to the girls to use Cosmos 
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lipsticks. The fundamental incongruity between most programs 
and the plumbing, motive power, or cosmetics they arc designed 
to sell, is too much of a strain upon the mere man behind the mike, 
who has to be enthusiastic about everything. Let him be natural 
then. Let him at least speak his piece as conversation, not likc' 
some Caliban pretending to be Prospero, or a Ruth Draper imitat¬ 
ing the patter of a medicine man selling bottles from a cart. It 
isn’t English, not good English that he uses, even if every syllabic 
is correct; one doubts whether it is even good salesmanship. 

For good English must have personality behind it, must express 
the speaker, not merely his assortment of facts. Elocutionist, now 
a term of opprobrium, became the unhappy word it is because the 
meticulous and precious English of platform performers, each word 
contorted into an artificial perfection, became unendurable. Better 
a slurred and homely expressiveness than speech so hyper-articu¬ 
lated that it is impossible to understand over the telephone. Toward 
the elocutionists* fate our broadcasters move. Themselves, they are 
presumably not smug, not condescending, not self-conscious, not 
patronizing, not even rhetorical. Let them then listen to each other 
for a busman’s vacation, and learn like the rest of us to abominate 
a pussy willow English utterly out of tune with the manners of 
their country, which, heaven knows, needs guidance in its English 
speech, but not from them, as most of them will be speaking to¬ 
night. 
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WILSON FOLLETT ( 1887 - ) 

Wilson Follett is a well-known literary critic and essayist as well as 
a writer of fiction. He has taught English at Dartmouth and 
Brown. Of late he has been devoting much of his time and writ¬ 
ing energy to the setting up of a much-needed Protectorate over the 
English language, American branch. 
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★ ★ ★ 

M ODERN newspaper writing has somehow got itself a 
name for extreme verbal economy. The trained jour- 
L. nalist is popularly supposed to make twenty words suf¬ 
fice where an ordinary mortal outside a newspaper office would use 

From The Bookman, Reprinted by permission of Wilson Follett. 
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fifty with less effect. Every spring, men who give elective courses 
in composition in American universities advise the young intending 
author to serve an apprenticeship to journalism, that he may learn 
under compulsion to write a disciplined, condensed style and so 
discover the advantage of murdering his rhetorical darlings. The 
belief that the newspaper man is a master of pithy utterance is so 
widespread that newspaper men actually believe it themselves, in 
the face of daily disproof that would annihilate their conviction on 
almost any other subject in the world. Perhaps the truth is that 
the journalist is himself the originator and prime source of this 
legend and has impressed it upon himself along with the rest of us 
by assiduous use of his unexampled machinery for instruction by 
repetition. A man believes anything if he hears it often enough, 
especially when he is constantly saying it himself. 

A little systematic observation and analysis will show anyone 
that four-fifths of modern newspaper writing is much more diffuse 
and wasteful than anything else in print that is anywhere nearly 
as readable. What a journalist really masters is the trick of saying 
the same thing over and over in more ways than would ever occur 
to a less specially trained mind. How could it be otherwise, when 
so much of his output is expressly composed to suffer the minimum 
of detriment if cut off at any point beyond the opening paragraph, 
like a modern building reared with special reference to the ease 
with which it can be demolished.? The exigencies of the journalist’s 
calling include no need, and provide little opportunity, for the sort 
of writing in which every syllable counts and no word can be 
spared without impairment of the whole effect—and what test of 
writing, if not that, is the definition of a finished economy.? No: 
journalistic work, when it is stylistically good—and a fraction of it 
is of astounding merit—is good for reasons usually unconnected 
with brevity. The newspaper writer does himself a disservice, any¬ 
way, by habitually stressing condensation as the cardinal merit of 
style. Condensation is a by-product of polish, and most journalism 
is forbidden polish by both the conditions in which it is done and 
the purpose for which it is undertaken. When all is said, the only 
indispensable virtue of style is readableness; and a style can be read¬ 
able with ease and pleasure whether it be severely condensed or lax 
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and sprawling. It can also be totally unreadable either way. Prac¬ 
tically all newspaper writing is readable at the same time that it is 
diffuse, except that which is unreadable, whether diffuse or not. 

What, then, are the excuses for the prevalent delusion that jour¬ 
nalism is the great school of economy in the use of words ? A long 
vigil has failed to catch more than the following unsatisfactory 
handful: 

(1) There is a good deal that the journalist, unlike the imagina¬ 
tive writer, has to ignore altogether, as being outside his province; 
and by the heedless he is accredited with a talent for succinctness 
merely on the ground of what his profession requires him not to 
attempt—as if the knack of saying a thing briefly were demonstrated 
by not undertaking to say it at all. 

(2) The typical news story opens with a rigidly patterned sum¬ 
marizing sentence designed to answer as many as possible of the 
questions, Who? What? When? Where? How? Why? (This 
formula defines the average reporter’s training in verbal economy. 
His grasp of it is necessary and perhaps admirable, but it has about 
as much to do with trenchant expression as ability to keep the box- 
score of a baseball game.) 

(3) The ingenious shorthand resorted to by the writer of head¬ 
lines is so closely planned for its space as to involve actual letter¬ 
counting. The English of headlines is, indeed, the ultimate in 
terseness; but it constricts even more than it compresses, and it is 
sometimes hard to say whether it inflicts the more torture on the 
language or on the reader. 

These three items constitute almost the whole story of why so 
many of us regard the daily paper as a model of concision. The 
rest of that story—-and it is even less adequately explanatory—is told 
in the depressing fact that the business of journalism, take it by and 
large, is transacted in an amazingly limited and impoverished vo¬ 
cabulary. This fact docs not explain for the reason that a curtailed 
vocabulary is no friend to verbal economy. It takes words to save 
words; the fewer we have, the more we squander. There is the 
verbal economy of making the one word well chosen suffice for 
two; but there is also the mental waste of making one word ill 
chosen confuse two meanings. When we find the New York 
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Evening Post using “apparent” for “evident” six times in the edi¬ 
torial page of a single issue, it is evident (not merely apparent) to 
us that the practice is hardly resorted to in the interest of a wise 
thrift. Many months of deliberate observation have failed, by the 
way, to identify a single American newspaper which habitually dis¬ 
tinguishes between these two words, the one applicable to that 
which is clearly true, the other to that which seems to be true, 
whether it is or not. Yet one word is as common, as readily under¬ 
stood by the mass of readers, as the other. The editorial writer lets 
one botch the work of both for no reason except that it is easier— 
for him—always to represent a whole group of somewhat similar 
ideas by one symbol than to bother himself with their exact differ¬ 
ences. Whence “continuous” for “continual”; “disinterested” (com¬ 
paratively a learned word) for “uninterested” (comparatively a 
popular oile); “infer” for “imply”; “except” for “suppose”; “verbal” 
for “oral” (as if a contract drawn up and signed had somehow 
become less verbal than the same contract under discussion by word 
of mouth); “mutual” for “common” and so on. The only economy 
effected by this sort of condensation of various meanings under one 
word-sign is economy of editorial effort. Destitute vocabularies 
^ake easy writing and hard reading. 

Now, not only do some of these alleged incentives to terseness 
in journalistic writing lead actually to prolixity, but the influences 
which do make for terseness produce worse disasters than prolixity 
ever was. Specifically, the peculiar idiom in which headlines are 
composed is having an enormous influence, and by no means a 
happy one, upon every department of the newspaper of today, and 
not least upon its editorial departments. Editors, despite the strong¬ 
est resistance which can be maintained by their stylistic conscience, 
slip insensibly, almost inevitably, into the habit of referring to facts 
and occurrences in the phraseology by which headlines have made 
these familiar to the whole public. From that practice the editorial 
writer graduates just as naturally into referring to other facts and 
occurrences in such diction as the headlines might coin. The result 
is that editorials and headlines abet each other's worst; both lead 
and both follow, by .turns, and the most serious type of corruption 
now at work in English is enormously speeded by the interaction. 
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This matter of headlines and their influence, because it does have 
so important a bearing on linguistic decay, is worth going into with 
whatever technical detail may be necessary to make it clear. Just 
how do the headlines achieve their brevity? Obviously, by declar¬ 
ing the completest possible independence of the parts of speech. A 
stock example is the commandeering of the perfectly good verb, 
“probe,” as a noun with the sense of “investigations.” (Cf. also 
“steal,” “haul” and “grab” as nouns.) Forty-nine times in fifty the 
license takes the form of treating an actual noun as an adjective— 
of reserving to nouns the right to modify each other with all free¬ 
dom and impunity. It is this trick alone which, in its total effect, 
becomes seriously important. “Senate oath,” “death car,” “rescue 
vessel,” “suicide pact,” “arbitration gain,” “arson suspect,” “rela¬ 
tivity theory,” “big navy plan,” “treaty plan” and “umpire snarl” 
arc ten examples at random out of hundreds. The last two, from 
one international news dispatch in the New York Times, are pe¬ 
culiarly atrocious because they signify, respectively, a plan for a 
treaty not yet drawn and a snarl relating to the choice of umpires 
not yet appointed. One page of the New York World had “G.O.P. 
tariff,” “labor support,” “college head,” “tariff cut”; one page of the 
New York Herald Tribune, “dry law repeal,” “arms pact,” “San 
Luis Potosi State” and “narcotic detective.” 

It is admitted that an implicit tendency of the English language 
is the formation of innumerable compounds of just this order, in 
which the first word has a quasi-adjectival force. But the fact that 
the natural growth of English brings forth multitudes of these for¬ 
mations to serve actual new meanings is the best of reasons against 
artificial multiplications of them to serve nothing better than the 
tricky mechanical purpose of saving a line here and a quarter-inch 
there. Our language is always being kept at the saturation point 
of its ability to assimilate such compounds, which at best are in¬ 
expressive of its genius. English, though a Germanic tongue, has 
in its grammar and its history enough of the Latin, the Romance, 
clement to deny it the freedom with which, for instance, the Ger¬ 
man language compounds'new words out of old. In German a 
glove is, quite characteristically, a hand-shoe; if the glove had ex¬ 
isted first, the shoe would have been a foot-glove. The military 
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tank of the late war is said, possibly by some impish Germane- 
phobe, to have been called at first **Schutzengrabenvernichtigungs- 
automobile In English the parts of speech have a more obstinate 
identity and function. The general law is that the compound ex¬ 
pression follows the rise of the changed feeling which evoked it. 
Even strictly necessary compounds— e.g,, “airport"’—are felt as make¬ 
shift and rather wooden until the ideas which they denote arc taken 
for granted by everybody. The conservative English, who affect 
to define our civilization in terms of its plumbing, still hyphenate 
“bathroom.” The point is, Anglo-American nouns are not decent 
adjectives until there is a universal, if unconscious, sense that their 
scope has become extended through necessity. “Pen name,” though 
a translation of non-existent French, and “headline” itself rapidly 
overcame their original defect by their genuine scrviceablcness; 
whereas the headliner’s “radium victims,” “forgery suspect,” “sewer 
graft allegations” and the like correspond to no linguistic need or 
feeling and solve a purely physical problem. They enrich the lan¬ 
guage in the same way that that associated perversioi\, condensed 
type, enriches typography. 

But, unlike condensed type, they do profoundly and widely affect 
our habits of speech and writing. Practically every editorial column 
and signed department of every newspaper contain the traces of 
their influence. “Prohibition enforcement,” “repeal sentiment,” 
“peace organization,” “law observance,” “the Hoover pronounce¬ 
ment” (illustrating a favorite form of reference which good man¬ 
ners should abolish if good rhetoric is powerless), “farm problem,” 
“campaign predictions,” “goodwill trip,” “cruiser parity,” “naval 
limitation conference,” “railroad consolidation legislation,” “census 
data,” “wreck survivors,” “the alimony abuse,” “education theory,” 
“the oil-lease stand,” “conservation proposition,” “the present over¬ 
production situation,” “in a matter of such purely Senate concern”— 
this cluster was taken in five minutes from editorials published 
almost simultaneously in cities from Los Angeles to Providence. 
It covers the equally wide gap between language barely tolerable 
and language downright infamous’; and the worst specimens arc 
from the best papers. Such examples of what we might call, after 
its own idiom, headline English suggest the principal cause of so 
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much editorial writing today that is stylistically metallic and grace¬ 
less. 

The minor causes involve a miscellany of dubious habits more 
than one of which denote, likewise, an attempt at syllable-saving. 
There is, for instance, the persistent use of the possessive case of 
words denoting impersonal and inanimate objects of forces—^“the 
volcano’s eruption,” “the incident s meaning,” “education’s oppor¬ 
tunity.” There is also the resort to vague pronouns, and especially 
to “this,” to save the trouble of localizing one’s meaning in intel¬ 
ligible words. It is, for instance, a shock to find the New York 
World —ordinarily among the very best written of American news¬ 
papers, especially in its editorial departments—saying editorially: “If 
George Washington drank and swore, it is well for us to know it, 
and not have [a fishy “have”] the fact suppressed in the interest of 
what some patriotic society may consider patriotism. But obviously 
it [whatPJ can be carried too far. And particularly is this [what?] 
true when it [again, what?] is dishonest, as it is all too often. The 
minor writer who is having a hard time achieving any success . . 
and so on through a sentence with enough slack in it to cover the 
nakedness of the foregoing and still save cloth. 

The fact is that, among the editors, outbreaks of verbal economy 
are sporadic and, “all too often,” misplaced. In one edition the 
New York Sun referred to (i) “physicians and nurses who were 
administering [/,<?., ministering] to the injured and sick,” and to 
(2) “a director . . . who took over the ministration adminis¬ 
tration] of relief,” There is the perfect paradigm of editorial econ¬ 
omy, which is no more brilliantly inventive of ways to save a syl¬ 
lable in one place than it is of devices for wasting it in another. 
And the editor has incomparably more influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of the printed language than anyone else except the reporter— 
of whom a word presently. 

Follctt, W., “Altogether Feminine,” Boo\man, 70:285, Nov., 1929. 
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-“From Day to Day,” Boo\man, 69:535, July, 1929. 

-“The Printed Word,” Bookjnan, 68:441, Dec., 1928. 
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WHAT THE READER'S DIGEST DID 


H OW long ought an article to be? 

In our August issue, in Madame Muret’s article on “Mar¬ 
riage as a Career,” appeared this paragraph (very likely 
boiled down from a longer first-draft version): 

The idea is abroad that marriage as a profession is somehow inferior 
to a job; that the mere wife is a parasite compared to the busy worker. 
It is esteemed more honorable to labor at a typewriter for a “boss” than 
to cook and mend for a husband, and the measure of self-respect is the 
pay-envelope which gives “independence.” Wives compare themselves 
to the “career woman” whose prestige is so great, and think that they 
too might have earned money and been free and envied as a stenogra¬ 
pher, a teacher, or a newspaper woman. Thus I often Jiear married 
women say apologetically, “I am afraid I don’t anything (!), my hus¬ 
band and children seem to take all my time,” as though they were at 
fault. Sometimes they even add humbly, “I know I am very uninter¬ 
esting.” A delightful acquaintance of mine recently lamented that since 
leaving college (twenty years ago) she had “wasted her life,” she had 
“accomplished nothing.” “What was it you wanted to do?” I asked, 
but she had no idea. Her feeling was merely a vague sense that she 
ought to have done something, I know a woman who gave up a suc¬ 
cessful newspaper career to devote herself to her husband. She is per¬ 
fectly happy, but the decision she made seems still to weigh on her 
conscience almost as though in sacrificing her work she had committed 
an unsocial act! Others feel frustrated not because they arc unloved, 
but because they have not “expressed themselves” or “made a life of 
their own.” It is with these ideas that I quarrel, for when people really 
have something to express it is usually not themselves; and marriage 
is essentially the sharing of another person’s life. To he a wife is a 
delightful (though arduous) career, which ought not to be taken casu¬ 
ally. 

The Murct article was subsequently condensed for the Reader's 
Digest, This is how the paragraph looked after the editors at 
Pleasantville had finished their skillful reducing treatment: 

From Harpcr*s Magazine, Reprinted by permission. 
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The idea is abroad that marriage as a profession is somehow inferior 
to a job; that the mere wife is a parasite compared to the busy worker. 
Thus I often hear married women say apologetically, “I am afraid I 
don’t do anything (!). my husband and children seem to take all my 
time.” With this point of view I quarrel; for to be a wife is a delight¬ 
ful (though arduous) career, which ought not to be taken casually. 

A good deal, you will notice, has gone out of the passage, though 
the general meaning, and the rhythm, have been ably retained. It 
is less specific; carries less of the overtones, as it were, of wifely 
humility; omits a typical instance and reference to other instances; 
has, in general, somewhat less flavor. 

Suppose we established a new magazine, of vestpocket size, a 
Reader's Digest of the Readers Digest. We could reduce the pas¬ 
sage still farther for it: 

The idea is abroad that marriage as a profession is inferior to a job. 
With this idea I quarrel; for to be a wife is a delightful career. 

The precision and flavor arc gone entirely—but the general no¬ 
tion is still there. 

The editor of a Reader s Digest of the Reader s Digest of the 
Reader's Digest might produce this, for those whose reading is done 
only on the full gallop: 

Marriage, as a profession, inferior to a job? It is a delightful career. 
Or, perhaps, still more simply: 

Marriage is a delightful career. 

The perfect editor for a digest of a digest of a digest of a digest 
would be somebody like Calvin Coolidge. Do you remember his 
legendary account of a Washington minister’s sermon on sin.? 

“He was against it,” said Coolidge. 

Anon., “The Birth of an Adult,” New Yorker, Vol. 14, No. 10, p. 20,- 
Apr. 23, 1938. 
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DR. CANBY ON GOOD WRITING 


W E were interested in what Dr. Henry Seidel Canby had 
to say about English usage, in the Saturday Review of 
January 23rd. Usage seems to us peculiarly a matter 
of ear. Everyone has his own prejudices, his own set of rules, his 
own list of horribles. Dr. Canby speaks of “contact” used as a verb, 
and points out that careful writers and speakers, persons of taste, 
studiously avoid it. They do—some of them because the word, so 
used, makes their gorge rise, others because they have heard that 
we sensitive lit’ry folk consider it displeasing. The odd thing is 
that what is true of one noun-verb is not necessarily true of another. 
To “contact a man” makes us wince; but to “ground a plane be¬ 
cause of bad weather” sounds all right. Further, although we are 
satisfied to “ground a plane,” we object to “garaging an automo¬ 
bile.” An automobile should not be “garaged”; it should either be 
“put in a garage” or left out all night. 

The contraction “ain’t,” as Dr. Canby points out, is a great loss 
to the language. Nice Nellies, school-teachers, and underdone 
grammarians have made it the symbol of ignorance and ill-breeding, 
when in fact it is a handy word, often serving where nothing else 
will. “Say it ain’t so” is a phrase which is right the way it stands, 
and couldn’t be any different. People are afraid of words, afraid 
of mistakes. One time a newspaper sent us to a morgue to get a 
story on a woman whose body was being held for identification. 

From The New Yorf^er. Reprinted by permission. 
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A man believed to be her husband was brought in. Somebody 
pulled the sheet back; the man took one agonizing look, and cried, 
“My God, it’s her!” When we reported this grim incident, the 
editor diligently changed it to “My God, it’s she!” 

The English language is always sticking a foot out to trip a man. 
Every week we get thrown, writing merrily along. Even Dr. 
Canby, a careful and experienced craftsman, got thrown in his own 
editorial. He spoke of “the makers of textbooks who are nearly 
always reactionary, and often unscholarly in denying the right to 
change to a language that has always been changing . . In this 
case the word “change,” quietly sandwiched in between a couple of 
“to”s, unexpectedly exploded the whole sentence. Even inverting 
the phrases wouldn’t have helped. If he had started out “In denying 
to a language . . . the right to change,” it would have come out 
this way: “In denying to a language that has always been changing 
the right to change . . .” English usage is sometimes more than 
mere taste, judgment, and education—sometimes it’s sheer luck, like 
getting across a street. 


ON FAMILIAR STYLE 

WILLIAM HAZLITT ( 1778 - 1830 ) 


“When Stevenson was pleased to declare that ‘we are mighty fine 
fellows, but we cannot write like William Hazlitt,’ he said no more 
than the truth. Whether or not we are mighty fine fellows is a- 
great Perhaps; but that none of us, from Stevenson down, can as 
writers come near to Hazlitt—this, to me, is merely indubitable. . . . 
The best of it all [the prose of Hazlitt’s time], perhaps, is the best 
of Lamb. . . . Probably the race is Lamb’s. But Hazlitt is ever 
Hazlitt; and at his highest moments Hazlkt is hard to beat, and 
has not these many years been beaten.”—^W. E. Henley 
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“Twice he [Henry Crabb Robinson] nearly quarrelled with me: 
once for writing in favour of Louis Napoleon . . . and next for 
my urging that Hazlitt was a much greater writer than Charles 
Lamb—a harmless opinion which I still hold, but which Mr. Robin¬ 
son met with this outburst: ‘You, sir, you prefer the works of that 
scoundrel, that odious, that malignant writer, to the exquisite essays 
of that angelic creature I’ I protested that there was no evidence 
that angels could write particularly well, but it was in vain, and it 
was some time before he forgave me.”—Walter Bagehot 
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Woolf, Leonard, “Hazlitt,” Essays on Lit., History and Politics, 1927. 
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★ ★ ★ 

I T is not easy to write a familiar style. Many people mistake a 
familiar for a vulgar style, and suppose that to write without 
affectation is to write at random. On the contrary, there is noth¬ 
ing that requires more precision, and, if I may so say, purity of 
expression, than the style I am speaking of. It utterly rejects not 
only all unmeaning pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and loose, un¬ 
connected, slipshod allusions. It is not to take the first word that 
offers, but the best word in common use; it is not to throw words 
together in any combinations we please, but to follow and avail 
ourselves of the true idiom of the language. To write a genuine 
familiar or truly English style, is to write as any one would speak 
in common conversation, who had a thorough command and choice 
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of words, or who could discourse with case, force, and perspicuity, 
setting aside all pedantic and oratorical flourishes. Or to give an¬ 
other illustration, to write naturally is the same thing in regard to 
common conversation, as to read naturally is in regard to common 
speech. It does not follow that it is an easy thing to give the true 
accent and inflection to the words you utter, because you do not 
attempt to rise above the level of ordinary life and colloquial speak¬ 
ing. You do not assume indeed the solemnity of the pulpit, or the 
tone of stage-declamation: neither are you at liberty to gabble on 
at a venture, without emphasis or discretion, or to resort to vulgar 
dialect or clownish pronunciation. You must steer a middle course. 
You are tied down to a given and appropriate articulation, which 
is determined by the habitual associations between sense and sound, 
and which you can only hit by entering into the author’s meaning, 
as you must find the proper words and style to express yourself by 
fixing your thoughts on the subject you have to write about. Any 
one may mouth out a passage with a theatrical cadence, or get upon 
stilts to tell his thoughts: but to write or speak with propriety and 
simplicity is a more difficult task. Thus it is easy to affect a pom¬ 
pous style, to use a word twice as big as the thing you want To 
express: it is not so easy to pitch upon the very word that exactly 
fits it. Out of eight or ten words equally common, equally intel¬ 
ligible, with nearly equal pretensions, it is a matter of some nicety 
and discrimination to pick out the very one, the preferableness of 
which is scarcely perceptible, but decisive. The reason why I object 
to Dr. Johnson’s style is,‘that there is no discrimination, no selec¬ 
tion, no variety in it. He uses none but ‘*tall, opaque words,” taken 
from the “first row of the rubric”:—words with the greatest num¬ 
ber of syllables, or Latin phrases with merely English terminations. 
If a fine style depended on this sort of arbitrary pretension, it would 
be fair to judge of an author’s elegance by the measurement of his ’ 
words, and the substitution of foreign circumlocutions (with no 
precise associations) for the mother-tongue.^ How simple it is to 
be dignified without case, to be pompous without meaning! Surely, 

^ I have heard of such a thing as an author, who makes it a rule never to admit 
a monosyllabic into his vapid verse. Yet the charm and sweetness of Marlow’s 
lines depended often on their being made up almost entirely of monosyllables. 
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it is but a mechanical rule for avoiding what is low to be always 
pedantic and affected. It is clear you cannot use a vulgar English 
word, if you never use a common English word at all. A fine tact 
is shewn in adhering to those which arc perfectly common, and yet 
never falling into any expressions which are debased by disgusting 
circumstances, or which owe their signification and point to tech¬ 
nical or professional allusions. A truly natural or familiar style can 
never be quaint or vulgar, for this reason, that it is of universal 
force and applicability, and that quaintness and vulgarity arise out 
of the immediate connection of certain words with coarse and dis¬ 
agreeable, or with confined ideas. The last form what we under¬ 
stand by cant or slang phrases.—To give an example of what is not 
very clear in the general statement. I should say that the phrase 
To cut with a l{ntfe, or To cut a piece of wood, is perfectly free 
from vulgarity, because it is perfectly common: but to cut an ac- 
quaintance is not quite unexceptionable, because it is not perfectly 
common or intelligible, and has hardly yet escaped out of the limits 
of slang phraseology. I should hardly therefore use the word in 
this sense without putting it in italics as a license of expression, to 
be received cum grano salis. All provincial or bye-phrases come 
under the same mark of reprobation—all such as the writer trans¬ 
fers to the page from his fire-side or a particular coterie, or that he 
invents for his own sole use and convenience. I conceive that words 
are like money, not the worse for being common, but that it is the 
stamp of custom alone that gives them circulation or value. I am 
fastidious in this respect, and would almost as soon coin the cur¬ 
rency of the realm as counterfeit the King’s English. I never in¬ 
vented or gave a new and unauthorised meaning to any word but 
one single one (the term impersonal applied to feelings) and that 
was in an abstruse metaphysical discussion to express a very dif¬ 
ficult distinction. I have been (I know) loudly accused of revelling 
in vulgarisms and broken English. I cannot speak to that point: 
but so far I plead guilty to the determined use of acknowledged 
idioms and common elliptical expressions. I am not sure that the 
critics in question know the one from the other, that is, can distin¬ 
guish any medium between formal pedantry and the most bar¬ 
barous solecism. As an author, I endeavour to employ plain words 
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and popular modes of construction, as were I a chapman and dealer, 
I should common weights and measures. 

The proper force of words lies not in the words themselves, but 
in their application. A word may be a fine-sounding word, of an 
unusual length, and very imposing from its learning and novelty, 
and yet in the connection in which it is introduced, may be quite 
pointless and irrelevant. It is not pomp or pretension, but the 
adaptation of the expression to the idea that clenches a writer’s 
meaning:—as it is not the size or glossiness of the materials, but 
their being fitted each to its place, that gives strength to the arch; 
or as the pegs and nails are as necessary to the support of the 
building as the larger timbers, and more so than the mere shewy, 
unsubstantial ornaments. I hate any thing that occupies more 
space than it is worth. I hate to see a load of band-boxes go along 
the street, and I hate to see a parcel of big words without any thing 
in them. A person who does not deliberately dispose of all his 
thoughts alike in cumbrous draperies and flimsy disguises, may 
strike out twenty varieties of familiar everyday language, each com¬ 
ing somewhat nearer to the feeling he wants to convey, and at last 
not hit upon that particular and only one, which may be said to be 
identical with the exact impression in his mind. This would seem 
to shew that Mr. Cobbett is hardly right in saying that the first 
word that occurs is always the best. It may be a very good one; 
and yet a better may present itself on reflection or from time to 
time. It should be suggested naturally, however, and spontaneously, 
from a fresh and lively conception of the subject. We seldom suc¬ 
ceed by trying at improvement, or by merely substituting one word 
for another that we are not satisfied with, as we cannot recollect 
the name of a place or person by merely plaguing ourselves about 
it. We wander farther from the point by persisting in a wrong 
scent; but it starts up accidentally in the memory when we least 
expected it, by touching some link in the chain of previous associa¬ 
tion. 

i 

Tliere are those who hoard up and make a cautious display of 
nothing but rich and rare phraseology;—^ancient medals, obscure 
coins, and Spanish pieces of eight. They are very curious to in- 
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spect; but I myself would neither offer nor take them in the course 
of exchange. A sprinkling of archaisms is not amiss; but a tissue 
of obsolete expressions is more fit for }{eep than wear. I do not say 
I would not use any phrase that had been brought into fashion 
before the middle or the end of the last century; but I should be 
shy of using any that had not been employed by any approved 
author during the whole of that time. Words, like clothes, get 
old-fashioned, or mean and ridiculous, when they have been for 
some time laid aside. Mr. Lamb is the only imitator of old Eng¬ 
lish style I can read with pleasure; and he is so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of his authors, that the idea of imitation is almost 
done away. There is an inward unction, a marrowy vein both in 
the thought and feeling, an intuition, deep and lively, of his subject, 
that carries off any quaintness or awkwardness arising from an 
antiquated style and dress. The matter is completely his own, 
though the manner is assumed. Perhaps his ideas are altogether 
so marked and individual, as to require their point and pungency 
to be neutralised by the affectation of a singular bqt traditional 
form of conveyance. Tricked out in the prevailing costume, they 
would probably seem more startling and out of the way. The old 
English authors, Burton, Fuller, Coryatc, Sir Thomas Brown, arc 
a kind of mediators between us and the more eccentric and whimsi¬ 
cal modern, reconciling us to his peculiarities. I do not however 
know how far this is the case or not, till he condescends to write 
like one of us. I must confess that what I like best of his papers 
under the signature of Elia (still I do not presume, amidst such 
excellence, to decide what is most excellent) is the account of Mrs. 
Battle's Opinions on Whist, which is also the most free from obso¬ 
lete allusions and turns of expression— 

A well of native English undefiled. 

To those acquainted with his admired prototypes, these Essays of 
the ingenious and highly gifted author have the same sort of charm 
and relish, that Erasmus’s Colloquies or a fine piece of modern 
Latin have to the classical scholar. Certainly, I do not know any 
borrowed pencil that has more power or felicity of execution than 
the one of which I have here been speaking. 
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It is as easy to write a gaudy style without ideas, as it is to spread 
a pallet of shewy colours, or to smear in a flaunting transparency. 
“What do you read?”—“Words, words, words.”—“What is the mat¬ 
ter ?”—**Nothingy it might be answered. The florid style is the 
reverse of the familiar. The last is employed as an unvarnished 
medium to convey ideas; the first is resorted to as a spangled veil to 
conceal the want of them. When there is nothing to be set down 
but words, it costs little to have them fine. Look through the dic¬ 
tionary, and cull out a florilegium, rival the tulippomania. Rouge 
high enough, and never mind the natural complexion. The vulgar, 
who are not in the secret, will admire the look of preternatural 
health and vigour; and the fashionable, who regard only appear¬ 
ances, will be delighted with the imposition. Keep to your sound¬ 
ing generalities, your tinkling phrases, and all will be well. Swell 
out an unmeaning truism to a perfect tympany of style. A thought, 
a distinction is the rock on which all this brittle cargo of verbiage 
splits at once. Such writers have merely verbal imaginations, that 
retain nothing but words. Or their puny thoughts have dragon- 
wings, all green and gold. They soar far above the vulgar failing 
of the Sertno humi obrepens —their most ordinary speech is never 
short of an hyperbole, splendid, imposing, vague, incomprehensible, 
magniloquent, a cento of sounding common-places. If some of us, 
whose “ambition is more lowly,” pry a little too narrowly into 
nooks and corners to pick up a number of “unconsidcred trifles,” 
they never once direct their eyes or lift their hands to seize on any 
but the most gorgeous, tarnished, thread-bare patch-work set of 
phrases, the Icft-ofI finery of poetic extravagance, transmitted down 
through successive generations of barren pretenders. If they criti¬ 
cise actors and actresses, a huddled phantasmagoria of feathers, 
spangles, floods of light, and oceans of sound float before their 
morbid sense, which they paint in the style of Ancient Pistol. Not* 
a glimpse can you get of the merits or defects of the performers: 
they are hidden in a profusion of barbarous epithets and wilful 
rhodomontade. Our hypercritics are not thinking of these little 
fantoccini beings— 

That strut and fret their hour upon the stage— 
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but of tali phantoms of words, abstractions, genera and species, 
sweeping clauses, periods that unite the Poles, forced alliterations, 
astounding antitheses— 

And on their pens Fustian sits plumed. 

If they describe kings and queens, it is an Eastern pageant. The 
Coronation at either House is nothing to it. We get at four re¬ 
peated images—a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, and a foot-stool. 
These arc with them the wardrobe of a lofty imagination; and they 
turn their servile strains to servile uses. Do we read a description 
of pictures? It is not a reflection of tones and hues which “nature’s 
own sweet and cunning hand laid on,” but piles of precious stones, 
rubies, pearls, emeralds, Golconda’s mines, and all the blazonry of 
art. Such persons are in fact besotted with words, and their brains 
are turned with the glittering, but empty and sterile phantoms of 
things. Personifications, capital letters, seas of sunbeams, visions of 
glory, shining inscriptions, the figures of a transparency, Britannia 
with her shield, or Hope leaning on an anchor, make up their stock 
in trade. They may be considered as hieroglyphical writers. Images 
stand out in their minds isolated and important merely in them¬ 
selves, without any ground-work of feeling—there is no context in 
their imaginations. Words affect them in the same way, by the 
mere sound, that is, by their possible, not by their actual applica¬ 
tion to the subject in hand. They arc fascinated by first appear¬ 
ances, and have no sense of consequences. Nothing more is meant 
by them than meets the car: they understand or feel nothing more 
than meets their eye. The web and texture of the universe, and 
of the heart of man, is a mystery to them: they have no faculty 
that strikes a chord in unison with it. They cannot get beyond 
the daubings of fancy, the varnish of sentiment. Objects are not 
linked to feelings, words to things, but images revolve in splendid 
mockery, words represent themselves in their strange rhapsodies. 
The categories of such a mind arc pride and ignorance—pride in 
outside show, to which they sacrifice every thing, and ignorance 
of the true worth and hidden structure both of words and things. 
With a sovereign contempt for what is familiar and natural, they 
arc the slaves of vulgar affectation—of a routine of high-flown 
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phrases. Scorning to imitate realities, they are unable to invent 
any thing, to strike out one original idea. They are not copyists o£ 
nature, it is true: but they are the poorest of all plagiarists, the 
plagiarists of words. All is far-fetched, dear-bought, artificial, ori¬ 
ental in subject and allusion: all is mechanical, conventional, vapid, 
formal, pedantic in style and execution. They startle and confound 
the understanding of the reader, by the remoteness and obscurity 
of their illustrations: they soothe the ear by the monotony of the 
same everlasting round of circuitous metaphors. They are the 
tnoc\-school in poetry and prose. They flounder about between 
fustian in expression, and bathos in sentiment. They tantalise the 
fancy, but never reach the head nor touch the heart. Their Temple 
of Fame is like a shadowy structure raised by Dulness to Vanity, 
or like Cowper’s description of the Empress of Russia’s palace of 
ice, as “worthless as in shew ’twas glittering”— 

It smiled, and it was cold! 
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Upton Sinclair once wrote testily to Margaret 
Anderson: “Please cease sending me The Lit¬ 
tle Review. I no longer understand anything 
in it, so it no longer interests me.” She re¬ 
plied annihilating! y: “Please cease sending me 
your Socialist paper. I understand everything 
in it, therefore it no longer interests me.”— 
Albert Parry in Garrets and Pretenders 
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“The Wood-Pulp Racket,” Booktnan, 67:648, Aug. 1928. 

★ ★ ★ 

“T HAVE read all the books,” sighed Baudelaire; and if he meant 
I by books the undiluted race-plasm of great men, he might have 
X. added, “And they were not numerous either.” 

All that is published is not Book. There is not enough energy 
in the world to produce more than three Books in a century. A 
Book is the gist of an epoch, the archive of an era. “The Lusiads” 
of Camoens is the maritime glory that was Portugal; the “Summa 
Theologiae” of Aquinas is the culmination of Christian theology, 
thirteen centuries in the making. A Book drives its taproot into 
the granite strata of race thought and aspiration; and it is the fate 
of any grubbier weed to be choked down by contemporary tares 
before a decade passes—witness the last end of Tupper, Paley and 
N. P. Willis. Who reads to-day “Evidences of Christianity,” 

From Century Magazine, Reprinted by permission of H. M. Robinson. 
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“Vignettes of Manhattan” or even ‘Tf Winter Comes”? The half¬ 
million volumes published in Europe and America last year will 
furnish half a million exhibits to the collector of cynical statistics; 
the books and the snows of yesteryear are to be found in exactly 
the same place. 

Competent opinion differs as to the publication date of the last 
Book. A few academic stalwarts believe that the Folio of 1623, 
carelessly and lovingly edited by Heming and Condcll seven years 
after Shakespere’s death, was the great divide in English letters, 
and that since that time our literature has been tumbling downhill. 
A handful of revolutionists cry out for Rousseau’s “Lc contrat 
social.” Others testify that nothing has been written since Karl 
Marx corrected the proofs of “Das Kapital.” The scientist with a 
flair for polemics will say that 1H59, the year of Darwin’s “Origin 
of Species,” is the last great date in English literature. And occa¬ 
sionally we encounter a Grecian who believes that Aristotle was the 
first Neoplatonist, and that since 399 b.c. everything has been mere 
comment and repetition. But wherever the decision rests, whether 
with the synoptic gospels or Lycll’s “Geological Evidences,” it docs 
not affect the contention of this paragraph that a great Book visits 
these lunar glimpses about as frequently as Olbers’s meteor. 

The paucity of human ideas has a cheerful corollary: one idea 
will suffice for a Book. Jesus developed one text only; Horace sang 
one song. Carlyle, Epicurus, and Montaigne had a theme each. 
Yet though the thoughts of men be few, they are deep hidden 
among stagnant swamps of commentary, plagiarism and gloss. To 
trace the germinal ideas of literature through jungle-bogs of exe¬ 
gesis and abridgment to their purest source, to read again the 
words of Dante, Lucretius and Cervantes—even in translation— 
and to hale the democratic herd up to the clear-gushing rock, seems 
to be the simple task of the guardian of literary morals, be he* 
teacher, critic or dictator. 

As a humorless and prematurely gnarled baiter of college youth, 
sitting day after day on the infallible side of the class-room desk, 
I have been more than casually entertained by the contemplation 
of the great Books of the world. Out of the surplus of an instruc¬ 
tor’s salary I have bought them all, one at a time, and there they 
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stand on a short shelf—the noblest library a man could wish to 
own. And doubtless they will continue to stand there until the 
president of the Tremendous University drives up to my door in a 
taxi, leaps out and cries aloud: 

“I want you to revise all my reading courses. What is your 
program ?” 

Whereat I shall look up from my book (I hope it will be Plato) 
and, to the astonishment of bogglc^eyed academicians, roar: 

“The short ballot in literature!” 

What do I mean by the short ballot in literature? I mean, quite 
literally, that there are in the world less than one hundred books 
that can seriously engage the attention of the mature reader. That 
there are other books of value and interest I do not deny—jolly 
books, pretty books, tender books. But I am concerned here with 
nothing but the quintessential oil of literature, attarized and triple- 
distilled. And I contend that any man of favorable predisposition 
can read these books with pleasure and inestimable profit in less 
than five years; that by so doing he will acquaint himself with the 
best that has been thought and said in the world, acquire a finer 
palate for truth, establish trustworthy bases of departure for his 
own contemplative life and, in short, render himself immune from 
the miserable plagues of popularizers, outliners and book-a-month 
mongers that infest the day. 

To understand further what I mean by the short ballot, pick up 
its antithesis, the catalogue of the Great University. Heft the 
article. It weighs from one to three pounds, contains about two 
hundred pages and offers more than a thousand courses. Disregard 
the extension courses devoted to brass-crafting, tuba-pumping and 
home-budgeting. Persons who take these courses are incapable of 
being harmed anyway. But turn to the college section and view 
the extraordinary jumble of electives permitted the undergraduate. 
After satisfying a major and a minor sequence (a sequence is a 
consecutive scries of courses in the same subject), he is allowed to 
wander at his own discretion among the specialized courses in 
eighteenth-century diarists, commercial geography and histories of 
esthetics. At the beginning of his second year the student begins 
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to stock up on prc'professional courses leading to business, law or 
medicine. After the third year he is admitted to the professional 
school, sticks his nose into text-books and is forever lost to the 
humanities. Hundreds of students enter professional school with¬ 
out a single course in philosophy or literature beyond the scanty 
and compulsory introduction of the freshman year. I have sat at 
college tables with dozens of these men, none of whom happened 
to be working toward a baccalaureate degree. They were using 
two years of college as a spring-board, from which they jackknifed 
into the specialized pond of some professional school. Very well— 
each to his own. But what did we talk of? Did we share a com¬ 
mon body of traditional knowledge, the superb inheritance of the 
English race? Did we stand on the hill of Western culture, sur¬ 
veying civilizations, languages and philosophies in the perspective 
of twenty-five centuries? We did not. My friends were interested 
in torts, office management and Spanish with which to net the 
South American trade. Lacking better subjects, we talked always 
of comparative football scores or trailed off into the lethal patter of 
fraternity politics and personalities. Since we had no ideas to 
broach and no arguments to settle, we met on what ground we 
could. Or, finding no ground at all, we turned on the grapho- 
phone exclaiming, one after the other: “Hot mamal . . . Dickety- 
dogl . . , Eva, burn my shoes!” 

But during my own junior year John Erskinc conceived the be¬ 
wildering idea of the short ballot in education, and jammed it 
through a skeptical Committee of Instruction. In effect his idea 
was to stock a small room with great books and to expose a selected 
number of upper-classmen to their naked influence. That was our 
only ratio studiorum. From Homer to William James we read a 
Book every week, and discussed that Book around a table at a sin¬ 
gle weekly meeting. How or where we spent our week did not 
matter, the only requirement being that we read the BookJ The 
carnage was awful. About twenty of us fell to reading the Greek 
dramatists, historians and philosophers so avidly that we entirely 
disappeared from the campus and came out only to rage in debate 
with each other over midnight sandwiches and matutinal coffee. 
We pcrnoctated with Plato and with Boethius outwatched the 
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Bear. We read Lucretius and were Epicureans; we read Marcus 
Aurelius and straightway became Stoics. We had discovered the 
heritage that was rightfully ours. Within two years we had wres¬ 
tled and been thrown by nearly one hundred of the giants of West¬ 
ern literature. Wc familiarized ourselves with the noblest, the most 
delightful and the most difficult thoughts of man. We read Goethe 
for twenty-two hours at a stretch and boiled mystically over the 
“Enneads” of Plotinus. Boring passionately through the outer 
kernel of appearance, wc arrived somehow at an intimation of our 
immortality. I think wc were the luckiest score of youths that 
ever attended a college since the days of the Academy. 

I predict that the university of the future will give its entering 
students a list of not more than one hundred books; that it will 
say: “You who are entering upon life are saluted by those who 
were the lords of life. Read these books over and over until their 
furious and exalted language has inflamed you with the flame of 
desperate beauty. Let them immerse you in the blood and tears 
of a thousand invasions, martyrdoms, visions and ^prophecies. 
When you feel that you have absorbed as much of their energies 
as your youthful fibers will bear, come back and tell us about these 
books. If you speak of them eloquently or penetratingly or even 
with stammering intensity, wc will confer upon you the only honor 
wc arc able to bestow: in a world of brass pretension and vain 
noise wc will extend to you the assurance of our esteem and high 
friendship.” 

And these young men, having been admitted to the esteem and 
high fellowship of the university, will step out into the public 
square and on the morning of the first day will pull the greasy and 
disorderly togas ofF the limbs of a noxious hack-quack literati. 
Undraped, this gentry will be seen in all their blue pufliness and 
will be ridiciulous at last in the eyes of those who have been read¬ 
ing their daily column. Next, the young stalwarts from the Acad¬ 
emy will erect a huge oak measuring-post in front of the Public 
Library, flanking it with a steel seismograph and a gold spirit-level. 
All books from all publishing houses will be measured, leveled and 
attuned to the vibrations of the earth. If they fail in any test, they 
will be consigned to mean fires amid the rejoicing of the multi- 
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tudcs. And the terse motto on the oak measuring-post will run, 
“When a new book is published, read an old one.” 

What are these my:jtical old Books on the short ballot of litera¬ 
ture? They are the indubitable world books, the Kalevalas, the 
Faustiads, the Njala Sagas, the nicmals aus der Mode books, the 
compacted archives of cultures past and present. They are the 
Best Books of a planetary dispensation, the spiritualized experiences 
of the human race. They are few, huge and unmistakable. And 
I believe they can be selected quite arbitrarily. Let any ten persons, 
whose only qualification be that they have read all the world books 
at least six times, each compile a complete list of great works. On 
comparison the lists will be found to be almost identical. How 
could it be otherwise? Who, having read Sophocles, could pos¬ 
sibly leave him off such a list? Or Euripides or Shakspere or 
Thucydides? Actually it will not be necessary to consult ten opin¬ 
ions. Any man who has spent his days in the presence of the mas¬ 
ters will be the Aristotelian “just man,” the measure of all good 
and bad. And after debating briefly with him concerning a few 
doubtful members of the list Adam Smith, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Henry David Thoreau—(do you wrangle with me here?) I should 
willingly accept his list as my own. If he rated Hegel greater than 
Kant, or Corneille of more importance than Racine, I could readily 
assimilate his suggestions and doubtless be nourished thereby. For 
I believe that humility is the abiding mark of the world reader and 
that his first emotion on discovering a new work is wonderfully 
close to gratitude. To read the words of any hero is to become his 
violent champion; his rock, Peter; or John, his first and best-loved 
disciple. 

But if I prescribe these books to physic the rankness of a costive 
age (and I do), it will be objected: “On what tablets of gold is 
recorded the virtue of these classics in correcting the humors and 
inflations of men? Why should flaming youth and crabbed age 
be dieted on Homer, or suffer Virgil’s epic leech to tug at their 
swollen veins?” 

It is a long time since any one has written a defense of classical 
culture, and a restatement of the grand position is ripely overdue. 
George Edward Woodberry’s “New Defense of Poetry” is probably 
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the last sonorous peal from the deserted battlements of a great 
tradition. His utterance is lucid, sanguine. He believes that the 
race mind, being the warder of the best that anywhere comes into 
being, clings with the grip of fate to anything of beauty, wisdom 
or eloquence emanating from the heart of man. With a preter¬ 
natural selective economy the race preserves every syllable of its 
greatness: 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost. 

The ornate, the trivial, has been purged away by the pitiless ero¬ 
sion of centuries. The remainder is best quia Best, if that superla¬ 
tive means only the highest comparative of the Good. And contact 
with this chaste superlative beauty is a swift abrasive, potent in 
scraping away the barnacles of our brackish mortality. 

“The thing’s restorative i’ the touch and sight,” cries Browning, 
tossing in the air his great “Yellow Book”— 

A book in shape, but really pure crude fact 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard »- 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries hence. 

“Give it me back; I need the vigor of its blood-stream pulsing 
through my own,” he added. He knew the energy of a living 
document. In the feel and flavor of a veteran book there is a lean 
muscularity that shames all flabbier ware. It is the cardiac muscle 
of a generation. Though it has run far, you need only to touch its 
resilient pulse to know that it will again outrun a million broken- 
winded glanderous nags with blurbish jackets and bishoped brown 
teeth. 

It may seem rash and ill-considered to expose a citizenry bred on 
slops to the close-fibered loaf of a grand book. But I know of no 
other expedient to correct the shocking lack of taste and nutriment 
in the annual troughful of literary pap sanctioned by the critics and 
consumed by the readers of the United States. My jeremiads arc 
concerned not so much with colleges, for there at least the great 
tomes are silently exuding their energies, volo nolo, into the skull- 
pans of teacher and pupil. But my lamentations are loudest when 
I seek for one honest man in Newspaper Row. The newspaper 
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critics—what a microcephalous race! No ephemera is too wispish, 
no trash too trifling, for their conflagratory superlative and fudge 
signet of approval. “Most significant book of the decade”; “cen¬ 
tered on the axle of profound genius”; “worthy of a place beside 
Balzac and Melville and Fielding”; “tremendously ro/ti/”—arc some 
of the log-rolling, back-scratching, cent-a-word dithyrambics over 
a tawdry plot-jobber or Mayfair Priapus. With neither perspective 
nor common honesty, these “critics” (is it Swift who suggests that 
critic means, etymologically, mirror of brass?) ring the old changes 
in present-day journals better known for their rotogravure sections 
than for their literary good taste. 

But this is not the worst affliction of a harassed and gullible 
people. In an age of frantic compression and tabloid culture, there 
has arisen a crew of popularizers and outliners and cogging hacks 
who will for a penny hire (a pretty penny too) dismember, chop, 
season and stuff into handy-sized skins a sausage-like mixture of 
pseudo-learning and greasy sciolism. Outlines of History, Religion, 
and Science, Mankind, Womankind, Love, Marriage and the Seven 
Arts are baled up like cut fodder and marketed by the ton. But in 
this chopped straw there is no juice, no healthy vitamine, no intel¬ 
lectual roughage. Chaucer and Puvis de Chavannes are ticketed 
with orange labels; the Logos is made into a story; and Louis 
Untermeyer is proved kin of Beowulf! “Before I read your ‘Story 
of Philosophy,’ ” writes Mr. Heywood Broun, “Plato and Aristotle 
were mere names to me.” Well, we are getting on. At the age of 
thirty-eight Mr. Broun realizes that there is a Book called “The 
Republic.” Possibly he may review it some day in his column. 

If the bristling bustle of modern life has made the tabloid a 
necessity and has driven a poetry-hungry, beauty-starved nation 
into the corners of the lending library and upon the spikes of the 
outliners, then the short ballot in literature should receive the joy¬ 
ous suffrage of a people. For I think that a kind of compression 
and exclusion not hitherto practised in our lives is the solution of 
many evils. Only by the exclusion of all that is cheap and ephem¬ 
eral can a race grow substantial in truth. Only by a rigorous 
economy can the few hours we devote to reading be made at once 
a delight and a tonic stimulant.' And whatever progress may mean, 
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I am sure it cannot be attained by gulping down frantic digests, 
nor by dosing the intelligence with mystery novels and shoddy 
romances. By taking thought the individual can increase, by the 
much-to-be-dcsired cubit, the stature of society. And only by affec¬ 
tionate knowledge of the good, the courageous and the durable 
can he protect himself against the vicious, the transient, the trivial. 
Under a little heap of great literature lies the double-edged Theseus 
sword of personal liberty and cultivated taste—the only objects 
worthy of the free man’s worship. 
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F or serious modern literature heroism is dead. On the screen 
and in popular romances, of course, mating idols still flourish, 
and probably always will. But writers who pretend to artistic 
significance no longer find anything heroic in human life. A 
prophet of this point of view was Ibsen, whom his followers praise 
for breaking false heroic idols. “I glory,” says Shaw, “in calling 
Ibsen suburban, for suburbanity means modern civilization.” 

Yet we have not been fully aware of the change. The truly 
heroic classics arc so familiar, the “heroics” of the nineteenth- 
century romanticism are so recent, and the alteration in taste and 
tendency has been so gradual, that when our attention is turned to 
the matter we arc shocked to discover the heroes gone and their 
scats deserted. Only the echoes of their names reverberate out of 
the past. The hollow sounds have perhaps deceived us with a sem¬ 
blance of life. If we consider, it seems strange that we have been 
so unaware, for heroism has been essential to all great literature of 
the past. The Iliad, singing the wrath of godlike Achilles, set a 
literary fashion which endured all vicissitudes except our own age 
of machines and test tubes. Without heroes many novels would be 
emasculate, all epics would be meaningless, the drama of the past 
could not have existed; yet today heroes are so far out of fashion 
that their very existence is denied. 

The change in attitude is fundamental. In the past the author 
exalted his protagonist; today he analyzes him. In the past litera-^' 
lure sought elevation; today it seeks understanding. 

I 

Let us consider this new treatment by a few examples from the 
broad tendencies of contemporary literature. One of these tenden¬ 
cies, the so-called naturalistic, is so obviously anti-heroic that there 
may be enlightenment in discussion of its meaning and origin. If 
we are to avoid confusion in the use of the term “naturalism” we 
must note that for literary criticism it has in general two mean¬ 
ings. On the one hand it refers to all literature that emphasizes 
the natural world and the objects of sense. Thus used the word 
is properly applied to romantics like Wordsworth, who seek the 
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ideal in the physical world, as well as to would-be scientific novel¬ 
ists of the school of Zola. The other meaning is narrowed to the 
Zolaesquc, and hence exhales an aura of unpleasant bodily func¬ 
tions. It will be convenient for the moment to use naturalism in 
this latter sense, in contrast to romanticism. 

It is well to remember, however, that naturalism was legitimately 
begotten by romanticism. The romantics were absorbed in sensa¬ 
tion; and to effect the new birth little more was necessary than to 
divert attention from pleasant to unpleasant sensations. The kin¬ 
ship is illustrated by the concrete description which may be called 
surface realism. Idealists though the romantics were, they hoped 
to find their dreams embodied in the world and the flesh, if not in 
the devil. Not a little they delighted in sensation for its own sake. 
Furthermore they early discovered the technical need of a convinc¬ 
ing surface realism to veil the improbabilities of their fables. Per¬ 
haps there is no better example of thorough-going romanticism 
than Hugo, yet Hugo made his melodramatic titanism plausible to 
more than even the most willing of those who suspend belief by 
the meticulous use of local color. Balzac, the romantic lover of 
abnormal villainy and tenebreuses affaires, has been called the 
father of all subsequent novelists—who have been chiefly naturalists 
and realists—'because of his tremendous power to evoke a sense of 
actuality by inventory-like descriptions of rooms, houses, faces, 
dresses, physical appearances. He left little for his naturalist off¬ 
spring to invent. Flaubert, a transitional writer temperamentally 
romantic though intellectually disillusioned, was a greater artist in 
rejection of the superfluous but was none the less realistic in setting. 
The family tree springs easily up—or down—from Flaubert to 
Maupassant and to Zola. 

Naturalism, however, rejected the sentiment, the emotional ideal¬ 
ism, and the heroics of the romantic school. The extravagances of 
the latter made the reaction of intelligence inevitable. If all ro¬ 
mantics had viewed their heroes with the canny eye of Scott, per¬ 
haps this reaction would have gone less far and some degree of 
heroism continued fashionable in our later age. But things being 
what they were, the exaggerations of romantic fancy bred the exag¬ 
gerations of naturalistic notation, and Zola indeed went so far with 
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the swing of the pendulum that his violence became itself a sort 
of inverted romanticism. But most naturalists have been less exn 
ccssive; they have portrayed the commonplace and dull, with the 
result that today naturalism and realism are almost synonymous 
terms. Maupassant’s weak and sentimental heroine in line Vie is 
representative. In the shift from romanticism couleur de rose to 
naturalism couleur de chair, heroism was buried without witnesses. 
Our recent fiction thus proved itself heir to all the ages in pro¬ 
ducing such a novel as the so-called American Tragedy of Theo¬ 
dore Dreiser, in which the so-called hero is a young man of such 
character—or lack of it—that his final extinction in the electric 
chair, despite its harrowing details, may fairly be considered a 
matter rather for rejoicing than regret. 

The extinction of the heroic is also manifest in the more con¬ 
servative school of English realism. It might have been foreseen 
when Thackeray called Vanity Fair “a novel without a hero.” 
Dickens, it is true, wrote novelized melodrama, yet his ‘"heroes” 
arc amiable rather than heroic or even intelligent, and his satiric 
genius was disillusioning and skeptical in tendency. With Hardy 
disillusion has become quiet despair; and the Comic Spirit of 
Meredith requires an intellectual detachment antipathetic to hero- 
worship. Later novelists, when they have not been, like Arnold 
Bennett and George Moore, imitative of French naturalism, have 
inclined toward ever increasing psychological analysis. 

The realistic tradition, which has the momentum of two centu-% 
rics, has not stopped, as we sec in the work of Galsworthy and 
Wells, of Walpole and Sheila Kaye-Smith. But with the develop¬ 
ment of interest in psychological analysis a new school has grown 
up. As it is still in process of becoming it is characterized by di¬ 
verse experiments. Though it is still to be distinctively named and 
accurately described, what seems significant to this argument is that 
intellectual analysis and theorizing about human nature, which are 
essential to it, are fatal to the unified conception of character which 
was the basis of past hero-worship, and lead inevitably not to ad¬ 
miration but to skepticism ^and irony. We may note further that 
the school in general seems tending toward a new type of roman¬ 
ticism—not so much the simpler romanticism of escape from reality 
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as the decadent romanticism of preoccupation with the abnormal 
and repulsive. In this respect it touches hands with the older nat¬ 
uralism. Much of the popular interest in the novels of this school 
seems to be due to the same fascination for the terrifying that is 
stimulated by the older romantics of horror like Poe; and much 
recent fiction may justly be called psychological melodrama. But 
it is to be observed that there are no heroes in these novels, and no 
villains but the unruly instincts and mysterious mechanisms of 
human minds. 

Master to the school was Henry James. While his novels of un¬ 
believably subtle aristocrats furnish a romanticism of escape for 
those who yearn for elusive spiritual contacts, nevertheless there is 
no better example of psychological melodrama than The Turn of 
the Screw, And James’s minute dissection of minds, though in his 
hands an instrument for preserving Puritan ideals, became to his 
followers a new weapon for naturalism. The publications of 
Freud were the signal for a battalion of psycho-analysts, already 
trained in the Jamesian attack, to spring to their ppnji. Woman 
writers like May Sinclair and Rebecca West have found the psycho¬ 
analytical romance enthralling, and have delighted in extended, 
sentimentalized case histories enlivened by mysterious or horrify¬ 
ing incidents of abnormality and insanity. More virile, but not 
less innocent of heroism, arc the glorifications of sexual emancipa¬ 
tion from the pens of D. H. Lawrence and Sherwood Anderson. 

*And a heterogeneous left-wing, stimulated by the disintegration of 
conventions since the war, has developed. Some in this group have 
been interesting mainly because of their novelties of technic. 
Gertrude Stein has amused a blase world by seriously writing like 
a verbigerating maniac. Dorothy Richardson has applied a micro¬ 
scope to time by unendingly recording the minute events of ordi¬ 
nary life. Others arc significant both for technic and for matter. 
Proust, besides stimulating the growing interest in homosexuality, 
has made literature out of the minutiae of memory. Wyndham 
Lewis in The Childermass expresses with futuristic grotesquerie 
his disgust at naturalistic civilization and his longing for perma¬ 
nence amid the flux of time. And perhaps ultimate expression has 
been given to the bitterness of disillusion and the disintegration of 
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standards by James Joyce. Using the name of the hero Ulysses in 
vain, he has dissolved life into a stream of consciousness that flows 
mostly underground like a sewer. 

It is not far-fetched to call Joyce a decadent romantic, inasmuch 
as he seems permanently embittered at the loss of his adolescent 
illusions, as he obviously delights in the poetry of sensation, as he 
is undisciplined both in expression and in feeling, as he dwells per¬ 
versely upon putridity and disease and as he attracts readers be¬ 
cause of his boldness in throwing over all the conventions both of 
sentiment and of novel-writing. It is obvious, furthermore, that he 
is the ne plus ultra of naturalism, used both in its limited and in 
its wider sense. “The lot of the man who sees life truly and thinks 
about it romantically,” says Shaw, “is Despair.” If we substitute 
“feels” for “thinks,” the truth of this observation seems abundantly 
attested by men like Joyce. But there arc other modern writers 
who are more akin to earlier romanticism in their choice of subject 
matter and in their softer treatment of life. These also have had 
not only to abandon heroism, but have found that disillusionment 
has made it impossible to treat any of their traditional themes seri¬ 
ously. Rather than abandon themselves to despair, they have taken 
refuge in irony and satire. They thus protect themselves from their 
feelings, and disguise themselves among the socially elect of modern 
realism. 

Of these fugitives from sentiment the most admired in America 
is James Branch Cabell. Mr. Cabell, who began writing seriously 
in the tradition of Stanley Weyman and Anthony Hope, hit early 
on the formula which he has been exploiting ever since—a formula 
expressed perfectly in the figure used by Jean Paul Richter to de¬ 
scribe his own novels, and first applied to Cabell by Carl Van 
Doren: hot baths of sentiment alternating with cold douches of 
irony. Mr. Cabell ridicules sentiment, but only after having 
revelled in it. This device of emotional somersaults is appropri¬ 
ately called romantic irony, because it is the revulsion of the 
author’s intelligence against his own romantic sentiments, and be¬ 
cause it thus differs essentially from the classic irony which is based 
on the objective observation by a normal individual of extrava¬ 
gances in others. (At his best Cabell displays the latter irony also.) 
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And Mr. Cabdrs delight is to show the average sensual man--or 
woman—beneath the trappings of romantic heroics. 

Among modern romantics Mr. Cabell is unusual for indulging 
in sentiment, even though he follows the indulgence with mockery. 
The majority have gone completely the road Mr. Cabell has pur¬ 
sued half-way, and arrived at an irony which is apparently objec¬ 
tive and unsentimental. Their protective detachment makes them 
hostile to sentiment, but their derivation from sentimental roman¬ 
ticism may be detected by a discriminating eye in their bitter regret 
for dreams no longer credible, in their frequent indulgence in 
extravaganza, and in the very violence of their reaction from the 
older sentiments. Judged by Antic Hay and Point Counter Point, 
Mr. Aldous Huxley would seem a significant writer of this type 
because of his acrid and fantastic satire. Pirandello illustrates ex¬ 
cellently the utter disillusion, the intellectual detachment and in¬ 
genuity, and the imaginative and emotional extravagance of the 
type. Indeed, his disillusion goes so far that paradoxically he at¬ 
tempts to prove the fancies of imagination more real than life 
itself, because more significant and reasonable. Similarly character¬ 
istic have been the radical groups like the Dadaists. With all these, 
romanticism, in so far as it is the tendency toward extremes, has 
shifted from the heart to the head. Obviously in such writing true 
heroism has no place. 

One great exception must be noted. Joseph Conrad, master as 
he was of glamour and nostalgic mood, disillusioned and pessimis¬ 
tic as he acknowledged himself to be, nevertheless held to the great 
tradition of heroism, in that he showed us character after character 
wresding somehow a victory of the spirit from death and disaster. 
A scion of the Polish nobility, he came naturally by the tradition 
of fidelity to lost causes; as a sailor he admired the courage of men 
whose temperaments, unlike his own, were stolid and unimagina¬ 
tive. His heroes and heroines—his Captain Lingard and Captain 
Whallcy, his Mrs. Gould, even his over-sensitive Lord Jim—arc 
heroic in the traditional sense, because their inner greatness rises 
above the hostility of circumstance. In his attitude toward hero¬ 
ism, however, Conrad is unique in English letters. 

If one individual's knowledge of contemporary fiction and 
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drama, limited as it necessarily is, is yet representative, I am safe 
in saying that sincere exaltation of the heroic is so exceptional 
today among significant writers as to prove the rule. Such charac¬ 
ters as Conrad’s, or as Miss Gather’s Archbishop, delight us not 
only by their innate nobility but also by their novelty. They are 
isolated cases in a bitter desert. Most appropriately Mr. T. S. Eliot 
called a work which exemplifies the sterility of the age JVas^^ 
Land, Indeed, a land which, so far as heroism is concerned, has 
been always green and fruitful, has now suddenly grown barren. 
It will be worth our while to speculate on the causes of so extraordi¬ 
nary a change. 

II 

Obviously the change is too general and complex to be explained 
by a formula, yet something may be done by way of suggesting 
causes. I should like to emphasize four. The first of these is 
security. Say what we will of Chicago “racketeers,” modern life, 
compared to that of any past age, is uninterestingly safe. Through¬ 
out the past men had genuine need of learning self-defence; and 
calls for physical bravery were common enough to justify their use 
as material for realistic literature. But today, except when crossing 
the street, the average person runs few or no physical risks, and 
has his experience of violence in the newspapecs. Even if the gun¬ 
man were as familiar as these papers suggest, there is comparatively 
little chance for valor in shooting a pistol. The sober literature of 
normal life is forced to eschew physical prowess. 

Again, heroism is destroyed by democracy. 1 am not thinking of 
the political device; I refer rather to the fact that today no signifi¬ 
cant writer can take aristocratic pretensions seriously. All men arc 
created equal—so runs the modern dogma—in animal origin and 
nature. Furthermore, the vast extension of reading among the 
uncultivated has created a public of ready hero-worshippers for a 
Lindbergh, whose feat was spectacular; not for a Noguchi, who 
ran the risks of dangerous research and succumbed. The writer, 
seeking material, and feeling the spirit of the age, turns seldom to 
such unscnsational themes, representative though they doubtless 
arc of the best in our civilization. 

The growth of democracy has accompanied that of industrialism, 
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and the latter has redistributed and increased the power of money. 
As a result wealth has been set up as the goal of ambition, the 
average person led to admire material success, and popular appre¬ 
ciation of spiritual greatness correspondingly diminished. The 
artist, it is true, is usually in rebellion against materialism, but it 
must be remembered that he is one of a small and scattered 
minority and is by reason of his temperament inevitably warped 
by the social pressure he hates. Heroism, if it be anything higher 
than the exaltation of financial success, obviously can make little 
appeal to the commercially minded. And despite the recent in¬ 
crease in attacks on commercialism, there is no indication that the 
world is today, or is likely soon to be, any less dominated by bank¬ 
ers and manufacturers. 

The fourth and final cause is most important in that it alters 
the fundamental attitudes of men toward life. It is the effect of 
certain great scientific doctrines. Of these the chief is evolution; 
and re-enforcing it are geologic and astronomical teachings which 
extend historic time and sidereal space to unimagined vastness. 
Before the middle of the last century it was possible for the edu¬ 
cated man to think himself the handiwork of a personal God, and 
though fallen from a primal earthly paradise, still a little lower 
than the angels. Today he is unwillingly bludgeoned into viewing 
his tender ego as painfully ascended through eons from a marine 
animal with gill-slits, a mere experiment of blind Nature incon¬ 
ceivably wasteful of life, a creature crawling on a minor planet of 
a minor sun in a nebula of stars which is probably but one out of 
a million nebulae of stars extending millions of light years into 
the abyss of space. He has better reason than the theologian to 
think himself a worm of the dust. 

And psychology has notably contributed to this result. Whether 
or not its teachings are all based on accurate and controlled experi¬ 
ment, the world accepts them solemnly because “scientific.” 
Psycho-analysis with its unconscious consciousness, its half-personi¬ 
fied “censors” and terrifying “complexes” inside anybody’s head, 
its solemn symbolism and hypnomancy, above all with its scientific 
sanction for unrestricted discussion of hitherto forbidden matters— 
psycho-analysis was, to speak colloquially, nuts to the author ro- 
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mantically inclined but inhibited from indulging in old-fashioned 
day-dreaming. As popularly understood it sanctioned not only talk 
but action, and added one more impulse, if any were possible, to 
the great movement toward unlimited self-expression that was so 
vigorously propelled by romantics like Shelley a century ago. But 
the melodramatic characteristics of psycho-analysis are superficial; 
what is fundamental is its entire harmony with naturalistic philos¬ 
ophy. By uncovering some of the hidden springs of human action 
and demonstrating that they rise from instincts which man shares 
with the brutes, it has added to the materialistic testimony of other 
scientific schools, to convince the thoughtful that man is a bestial 
mechanism. 

To this testimony Watsonian behaviorism, despite its scorn of 
Freud, likewise contributes. Less popularly attractive than psycho¬ 
analysis because—in theory at least—painfully objective and experi¬ 
mental, it is for the same reason more respectable in some quarters 
today. Whether we consider it scientifically as a method or popu¬ 
larly as a theory, its primary axiom is that human beings are 
machines. 

Nor must we forget the inventions that are daily altering our 
lives and our means of observing humanity. Our too-cfficient de¬ 
vices for communication have caused an insistence on vulgarity. 
The most cloistered spirit can hardly escape the combined on¬ 
slaughts of the films, the newspapers and the radio. The writer, 
more sensitive than most people and drawing inspiration from 
human contacts, is least likely to escape them. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that the modern writer views man 
as an insignificant part of a mechanical universe. Weaker spirits 
still fly from so terrifying a perception into irrational mysticism, or 
busy themselves with superficialities. But for the strong, whom 
alone we are considering, man’s acts are determined by the laws 
of force, and free will is a myth. 

This deterministic view, which dominates our literature, is in 
fundamental opposition to humanism, to the belief in a law for 
man—to adapt Emerson’s useful phrase—which is different from 
the law for thing. Man becomes human, says the humanist, by 
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discovering and obeying a moral law. He has the power of choice, 
and ennobles himself by choosing well. 

This was in the main the traditional view of the past and the 
inspiration for heroic literature. Fate was mysterious, overpower¬ 
ing, hard to justify, but man acted by his own will. Thus in Greek 
drama, along with the dark mystery of Fate (the importance of 
which to the Athenian dramatist has been exaggerated by modern 
criticism) went the exaltation of heroes who were base or noble by 
their own act. Even Oedipus, who seemed to William Archer 
wholly passive, is, as the dramatist portrays him, a man of im¬ 
mense force, kingly, impetuous and arrogant. Though a victim, 
he is never ignoble. Tragedy of succeeding ages, different as it 
has been, has been like the Greek in this. For Shakespeare as for 
Sophocles the source of our worth, if not our fate, is not in our 
stars but in ourselves. 

The dominant mood today, in contrast to this stimulating faith 
in will, is hopeless and deterministic. Recent theories like relativ¬ 
ity, one feels in spite of the semi-mystical optimisni of men like 
Professor Eddington, merely rc-cnforcc it. Apparently if we accept 
the findings of our reason and not the promptings of our desires, 
we must say farewell to Achilles and his like forever. As long as 
science is regnant in our thought, deterministic naturalism will 
reign in literature. 

And with heroes go the forms of literary art in which their pres¬ 
ence is essential. The epic is dead; tragedy is dying. By tragedy, 
let us note, is not meant drama merely calamitous, but drama in 
which greatness in the hero is the mitigation for our distress at his 
death. Tragedy in this sense is inspiriting because in it the hero 
achieves a spirtual victory in spite of physical defeat. Recently a 
thoughtful pessimist, Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, not only an¬ 
nounced the demise of tragedy in this classic sense, but foretold a 
time when it would not be even understood. Tragedy, he says, is 
built on a fallacy—that there is justice and reason in the universe 
outside ourselves. In tragedy man’s passions “arc important to 
him because he believes them important throughout all time and 
space.” This, he concludes, no thoughtful modern can believe. 

If my analysis is sound, the causes for anti-heroism arc far- 
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reaching and enduring, their effects arc likely to increase rather 
than diminish, and they will be particularly operative upon the 
sensitive spirit of the artist. What will in the future pass for 
tragedy, it would seem, can excite no hope, no admiration, no awe. 
It can, as Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn expresses it, “seek increasingly to 
understand our failures and our sorrows; it will excite pity for our 
common fate.” Or at best it can find elevation in a sombre poetry 
of despair like that of Hardy. It is likely at times perversely to 
relish unnatural passion and violence as does Robinson Jeffers. But 
too easily it may slip into the sentimentalism of a jury debating 
over a pretty murderess. And on a lower plane than the tragic wc 
may expect the increase of two classes of literature: for the self- 
deceiving the romanticism of escape or melodrama; and for the 
disillusioned the waste lands of irony and detachment. 

Ill 

A gloomy outlook! Yet I dare offer hope for the preservation of 
heroism. And, despite all we are discovering about ourselves I base 
that hope on the constitution of human nature. In calling his essay 
‘‘The Tragic Fallacy” Mr. Krutch begged the question. He not 
only asserted that non-human nature is indifferent—a view which 
we must accept—but also tacitly assumed that human nature in¬ 
trinsically is unworthy of serious admiration—a view against which 
the very tragedy whose epitaph he writes is one of the strongest 
arguments. Greatness exists. If only in the imagination of the 
great writer, it exists there, and is thence communicated to all who 
will perceive it. But we need not narrow its existence to the ideal¬ 
izing imagination alone. All men who endure against odds, who 
labor wisely and uncomplainingly, who obey sound convictions 
regardless of the cost, who withstand with fortitude the hostility of 
nature or of life, who arc kindly to the undeserving, unembittered 
by ingratitude, generous without parade, clear-headed in spite of 
prejudice and fair-minded amid passion; who, admitting their faith 
doubtful, will yet risk death on the sporting chance of its being 
true—such men arc worthy of admiration. Apart from them wc 
may concede the charge against the universe and yet in them find 
material for tragedy—and for hope! 
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We may conclude that there is and will be heroism for the artist’s 
inspiration. Though the bravery that faces physical perils exists as 
always and is no less admirable, the tradition which made it living 
in literature may indeed be dead. But a new tradition may yet 
develop to utilize the subtler bravery of the spirit. This is usually 
invisible to the world, and hence we may expect only the occasional 
artist with penetrating imagination to perceive and portray it. It 
will be far harder to attain and to represent; it will exist rarely in 
a world predominantly populated by ordinary mortals. But rare 
and difficult as it may be, it is yet admirable enough to give hope 
for a literature of grandeur and elevation. Such heroes will per¬ 
haps be heroes otherwise than was Achilles, but they will not be 
less worthy of the imitation of art and the admiration of mankind. 
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Sullivan, Frank, “Life Is a Bowl of Eugene O’Neills,” New Yorl(er, 
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EDITORIAL: 

SALLY RAND AND TOBACCO ROAD 


O N the subject of indecency, particularly in the case of the 
I play Tobacco Road, Miss Sally Rand of all people has 
slipped into some clothes long enough to say a few words 
to the boys in the city room. Morality from Miss Rand is of course 
very quaint news, and so she makes a column of free publicity out 
of it, with critical quotations. “The language and actions of To¬ 
bacco Road,” she says, yessing Mayor Kelly who closed the play in 
Chicago (where curiously enough they closed Miss Rand herself in 
1933), “''^cre indecent and obscene, and its plot is inartistic. The 
play sickened me when I first saw it . , . and has continued to 
sicken me every time I have seen it since.” Having spoken which, 
Miss Rand presumably took something to settle her stomach and 
returned to her own little act, glad to be back out of harness again. 
The Sally Rand act stems simply enough from the principle of 
strip-tease, which assumes that if a woman can be clever enough 
about not quite taking her clothes off, and make it last, there will 
be found enough people with Tom-the-Peeper complexes to make 
a profit at the box office. And it all reminds us that there are sev¬ 
eral kinds of indecency and that people who dance in glass houses 
should be more careful to undress their mental habits in the dark. 

Carskadon, T. R., “Sally Rand Dances to the Rescue,” Am, Mercury, 
35:355* July, 1935- 

Talk of the Town, “Eternal Road,” New Yor\er, Vol. 12, No. 13, p. 
12, May 16, 1936. 

-“Jecter Lester,” New Yor\er, Vol. 14, No. 27, p. 7, Aug. 20, 1938. 

-“Sally Rand,” New Yorker, Vol. 14, No. 14, p. 13, May 21, 1938. 

From The New Republic, Reprinted by permission. 
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THE FABLE OF THE BOHEMIAN 
WHO HAD HARD LUCK 

GEORGE ADE 


(See p. 3 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

O NCE upon a Time there was a Brilliant but Unappreciated 
I Chap who was such a Thorough Bohemian that Strangers 
usually mistook him for a Tramp. 

Would he brush his Clothes? Not he. When he wore a Collar 
he was Ashamed of himself. He had Pipe-Ashes on his Coat and 
Vest. He seldom Combed his Hair, and never Shaved. 

Every Evening he ate an Imitation Dinner, at a forty-cent Table 
d’Hotc, with a Bottle of Writing Fluid thrown in. He had formed 
a little Salon of Geniuses, who also were out of Work, and they 
loved to Loll around on their Shoulder-Blades and Laugh Bitterly 
at the World. 

The main Bohemian was an Author. After being Turned Down 
by numerous Publishers, he had decided to write for Posterity. 
Posterity hadn’t heard anything about it, and couldn’t get out an 
Injunction. 

He knew his Works were good, because all the Free and Un- 
trammcled Souls in the Spaghetti Joint told him so. He would 
read them a Little Thing of his Own about Wandering in the 
Fields with Lcsbia, and then he would turn to a Friend, whose 
Face was all covered with Human Ivy, and ask him, point blank: 
“Is it, or is it not. Better than the Dooley Stuff?” 

From Fables in Slang, by George Adc. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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“There is no Comparison,*’ would be the Reply, coming through 
the Foliage. 

Wandering in the Fields with Lesbia! Lesbia would have done 
Well. If he had Wandered in the Fields at any Time he would 
have been Pinched on Suspicion that he was out for Turnips. 

The sure-enough Bohemian was a Scathing Critic. If Brander 
Matthews only knew some of the Things said about him, there 
would be Tear Marks on his Pillow. And Howells, too. Bah! 
My, but he was Caustic. 

The way he burned up Magazine Writers, it’s a Wonder they 
didn’t get after him for Arson. 

One day, while standing on the Front Stoop at his Boarding 
House, trying to think of some one who would submit to a Touch, 
a Flower Pot fell from a Window Ledge above him, and hit him 
on the Head. He was put into an Ambulance and taken to a 
Hospital, where the Surgeons clipped his Hair short, in order to 
take Three Stitches. While he was still Unconscious, and there¬ 
fore unable to Resist, they Scrubbed him with Castile Soap, gave 
him a good Shave, and put him into a snowy-white Gown. 

His Friends heard of the Accident, and went to the Hospital to 
offer Condolence. When they found him he was so Clean and 
Commonplace that they lost all Respect for him. 

Moral: Get a good Ma\edjp and the Part plays itself. 

Babbitt, Irving, “Romantic Melancholy,” Rousseau and Romanticism, 
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Barrett, R., “Babes in the Bois,” Harpers, 156:724, May, 1928. 
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TOO MANY BOOKS 


JAMES NORMAN HALL ( 1887 - ) 

James Norman Hall was born in Iowa and educated at Grinnell 
College. During the World War, he was with the British forces 
for two years, and then enlisted in the famous Lafayette Escadrille. 
Tahiti has been his home for many years. 


“A Still Small Voice,” Atlantic, 146:714, Dec., 1930. 

Bounty Trilogy, 1936 (With Chas. Nordhofl). 

“Cacocthes Scribendi,” Atlantic, 141:42, Jan., 1928. 
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High Adventure, 1918. 
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Office Iconoclast, “James Norman Hall,” Atlantic, 146:84 (adv. section),. 
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From The Atlantic Monthly. Reprinted by permission. 
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I N these days when authors, both men and women, follow the 
example set them in other branches of industry and go in for 
quantity production, something, surely, may be said for those 
more modest writers whose lists of titles make so reassuringly 
meagre a showing in the booksellers’ catalogues. 

I yield to no one in my amazement at the fecundity of the pens, 
or typewriters, or dictaphones of the prolific authors, but I am 
willing to yield to anyone in admiration for such enormous busy¬ 
ness. There is something that smacks not a little of egotism in 
their evident assumption that all the fruits of their creative energy, 
if it may be called such, are worthy of record between the covers 
of books. I wonder whether they do not delude themselves in 
believing that they owe it to their public to produce one or two or 
three volumes a year ? My opinion is that the public is fast getting 
weary of such tireless activity on the part even of its favorite au¬ 
thors. They write so much faster than we can read, and so much 
of their product is merely a product in the commercial sense, that 
we are losing faith in them. 

A typical example of the kind of thing I mean is one of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s latest books, The Conquest of Happiness. I 
wonder how many writers besides myself read, or tried to read, that 
book, and threw it aside when they discovered that, as philosophy, 
it was about on a par with the works of the late Elbert Hubbard? 

Mr. James Branch Cabell once had something to say with respect 
to the temerity of members of his craft in venturing to write at all. 
“Indeed,” he says, “to all of us who have essayed the word game, at 
which one plays for a dole of remembrance in our former lodgings, 
after the Sheriff has haled us hence, there comes, at times, a dispir¬ 
iting doubt as to whether the game is worth the candle.” 

It seems to me that there is little evidence to be offered by liter¬ 
ary men themselves in proof of such an assertion. They seem to 
crave, not a dole of remembrance, but all that we have to give, 
throwing off books so rapidly that if we are to read them we shall 
have little time for anything else. I refrain from citing examples; 
one has only to go over the lists of titles, to date, of almost any 
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author of our time who has passed his or her fiftieth year to be 
convinced that I have not overstated the case. 

This appalling industry on the part of literary artists is not 
merely a present-day phenomenon; the thing has been going on 
for decades, even generations, although it is only in our time that 
it has gained such enormous headway. As long ago as the nineties, 
Anatole France made an eloquent plea to the members of his craft 
for greater modesty in production. 

‘^Books arc killing us,** he said. “We have too many of them, 
and too many kinds. Men lived for long ages without reading 
anything, and that was the very time when they did the greatest 
and most useful things, for it was the time when they passed from 
barbarism to civilization. . . . All this was long ago. What fright¬ 
ful progress we have made since! . . . We publish now, in Paris 
alone, fifty volumes a day. This is a monstrous orgy. It will end 
by driving us mad.** 

It is an orgy—there’s no doubt of it, and more so now than it 
was in the nineties. Publishers and authors together'are debauch¬ 
ing us readers. Thanks to them and our own weakness of mind, 
we have formed the vicious habit of reading with the eyes merely. 
As a matter of self-protection, in order to break this vicious habit 
before it becomes too firmly fixed upon us, I suggest a moratorium, 
if it may be so called, for a period of ten years, during which time 
we refuse to read any new book. I am well aware that the sug¬ 
gestion has been made before, which only goes to show that readers 
have a legitimate grievance against authors and publishers. 

Herman Melville believed that every novelist has in him a 
greater or Icssci number of bad books that must come out, sooner 
or later, in order to give him spiritual room for his good ones. If 
this is true, and I believe it is, it accounts for many of the woes of 
us readers. Let them come out, if they must, but why should they 
all come out in print.? Here, it seems to me, we have a genuine 
grievance against publishers. They are not disinterested enough 
to inform their authors when they have written unmistakably bad 
books. Instead of that, they blarney them, and try to blarney us, 
into thinking quite otherwise about them. 
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But I have forgotten, momentarily, to pay my tribute of gratitude 
to the little band of authors who considerately refuse to publish 
everything they write, and who use such impeccable judgment in 
deciding what they shall publish. Small though this band is, I do 
not, of course, know all of them—I only wish I did. I confine 
myself here to three or four. 

What, I wonder, has become of Charles Flandrau, who wrote 
Viva Mexico! so many years ago? I am by no means alone in re¬ 
specting him, if he still lives, or his memory, if he is dead. In the 
strangest places and in the most widely scattered ones, I am con¬ 
tinually running into people who remember Viva Mexico! and 
whose eyes kindle with interest when it is spoken of. And where 
is Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, whose small volume, Trivia, which 
appeared in 1912, was followed at a lengthy interval by More 
Trivia, but not by more, and more, and more, as would have been 
the case had anyone but Smith written the first volume? 

In asking after these men I am by no means suggesting that they 
should burst into print again. But “burst’* is not the word; they 
never burst. They write carefully, slowly, and arc such excellent 
critics of their own work that we are in no danger of having to 
request that they write less. Tliey belong to the distinguished com¬ 
pany of the poets, A. E. Housman and Ralph Hodgson, and Robert 
Frost and Miss Millay. How many years elapsed between Hous- 
man’s Shropshire Lad and his Last Poems? How many between 
Mr. Frost’s infrequent volumes? And how gratefully we welcome 
them when they do come! Blessed be such men, who give us of 
their best and care nothing for what publishers would call “a solid 
reputation” based upon quantity of output. 

H. M. Tomlinson almost deserves a niche in this small temple 
of fame. Unfortunately, in my opinion, he has allowed himself to 
go in for the solid reputation. I can all but hear what his publish¬ 
ers and well-meaning friends must have said to him some years 
ago when he was writing, from time to time, some of the best 
prose sketches that have appeared in our day: “See here, Tomlin¬ 
son! This won’t do at all! You must write novels. The Sea and 
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the Jungle was all very well, but that was only a travel book. You 
must write novels. You’ll never get anywhere with these little 
things,” I should be willing to swear that this is how Gallions 
Reach and All Our Yesterdays came to be written. Tomlinson 
knew what he could do best, and was doing it, but deferred to the 
judgment of those who convinced him that they knew better. 
Even so, he is far from being a prolific writer, and deserves our 
thanks for writing his novels with care. But he would deserve 
them much more if he would produce, every five or ten years, a 
sketch such as “Sand Dunes” or “The Derelict.” Either of these 
sketches, which can be read in five minutes, is, in my opinion, 
worth both the novels. 

It is a curious fact that the literary artists who break long silences 
so happily are usually those whose work is confined to the belles- 
lettres. There is one more I must not omit to name—Max Beer- 
bohm. During the past forty years and more, he must have been 
urged, unsuccessfully, times without number, to add to his slender 
list of “Works,” with the result that every one of his readers stands 
in his debt. Who of us is not willing to forgive him for his single, 
lone, and exceptional bad book— Variety of Things? This saw 
the light, as he himself explains, only because he was, in a sense, 
forced to put the material it contains between covers; and no doubt 
he has many times since regretted what at the time he considered 
a necessity. 

In this hurried, harried age, let us hail these judicious writers so 
considerate of our time as to give us nothing but their best. Let 
us wish continued power to their critical faculties, which enable 
them to judge so wisely for our good. Above all, let us hope that 
more of their fellow artists may learn from them that silence is 
indeed golden when they have nothing worth while to say. 

Canby, H. S., “Fiction Tells All,” Harper*s, 171:308, Aug., 1935. 
Colum, Mary, “How Trivial Arc Modern Books?”, Forum, 90:265, 
Nov., 1933. 
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More, P. E., “The Modern Current in American Literature,” Forum, 
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JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH ( 1893 - ) 

Joseph Wood Krutch is one of America’s leading literary and 
dramatic critics. He was born in Knoxville, Tennessee, and is a 
graduate of the University of Tennessee. He received his Ph.D, 
from Columbia in 1923. He has taught at Columbia and Vassar, 
and has been on the staff of The Nation for many years. At pres¬ 
ent he is a lecturer at Columbia and dramatic critic of The Nation. 
His The Modern Temper has probably provoked as much critical 
discussion during the past decade as did T. S. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land during the previous one. 
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Perry, R. B,, “The Modern Distemper” 5 a/. Rcp. of Lit., 5:1063, June 

U 19^9- 

•k ie it 

P ERSISTENT readers of novels will usually confess that what 
began as a passion tends to end as a habit. The transition 
may have been made by easy stages. The victim may not 
know just when he ceased to find in the pages of fiction the excite¬ 
ment which once was there, and when he began, willy-nilly, to ex¬ 
pect no more than the tranquillity which comes from repeating 
once again a familiar experience. But if the reader has reached 
forty and if—as we politely assume—he has the normal capacity to 
retain impressions, then he can hardly deny that the transition has 
occurred, that he has ceased to find in very many best-sellers, or 
even in novels which have had a succ^s d*estimc, anything capable 
of stirring in him that sense of a fresh and rewarding adventure 
which was once so common. 

The history and the treatise are necessarily long^but men who 
actually require 250 pages in which to set down the original things 
they have to say about character and “life” arc rare—far rarer at 
least than the authors of respectable novels; and most of what the 
competent novelist has to say cannot fail to be as familiar to the 
persistent reader as his own most familiar impressions. He may 
feel it his duty to “keep up with current literature,” or he may 
frankly confess that he reads novels for the same reason that more 
desperate men play solitaire, but the very explicitness of the novel, 
the pains it takes to explain acts or motives which no one who has 
read much or observed much needs to have explained again, make 
it dilute at best; and as the reader settles into his daily or his weekly 
volume—hot from the press and urged upon his attention by the 
indefatigable enthusiasm of the professional recommender, who is 
bound to pretend that he has just learned for the first time that 
adolescence is yeasty or that women arc fickle—he cannot but admit 
that the day has passed when these things come to him as impor¬ 
tant discoveries. There was, of course, a time when that was ex¬ 
actly how they did come and exactly what they were—a time when 
“meadow, grove, and stream” or, if you prefer, even the “he saids” 
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and the ‘*shc saids” of a now only reminiscent dialogue were ap¬ 
pareled in celestial light, and every recurrent situation, every com¬ 
mon sight had still “the glory and the freshness of a dream.” But 
the reader, alas, is no longer what he was, and there has passed a 
glory, not only from the earth, but also from those merely com¬ 
petent descriptions of it which the competent novelist gives. 

Every few years, perhaps, the persistent reader meets some wholly 
original work—some “Ulysses” or “Magic Mountain” or “Remem¬ 
brance of Things Past”—which stirs him again to the excitement he 
once felt in every substantial novel and which seems to open some 
new field of understanding or emotion. But if he actually demands 
of every novel anything remotely resembling that, he will spend, 
year in and year out, less time in reading fiction than he spends in 
brushing his teeth. He may meet the situation as he will. He may 
leave novel reading to younger folk or he may, as he has probably 
learned to do in connection with other activities, content himself 
with enjoyment upon a lower level; but whatever he does he will 
have come upon a sort of law of diminishing returns from fiction. 

Of all the forms of imaginative literature the novel is the one 
which contains the largest amount of sheer information. To a far 
greater extent poetry and even the drama present the products of a 
distillation, while the novel devotes more effort to mere description. 
That is why it is so long and that is why it is, preeminently, ad¬ 
dressed to youth. It docs not, as the great poem docs, deal with 
experiences too direct and too simple to need a context of experi¬ 
ence, or assume whatever knowledge of the ways of men may be 
necessary to comprehension. It describes men and manners, even 
the habits and traditions and conventions of particular societies. 
Both in the cant and in the more general sense of the phrase it 
imparts the “facts of life.” For that reason its function is largely, 
and importantly, educational. Only experience itself is a better- 
teacher of what we call “knowledge of the world,” and the man 
who has not read his quota of good novels is a man of unusual 
experience or unusual intuition if he docs not remain somehow 
callow by comparison with those who have participated vicariously 
but specifically and in detail in more kinds of lives than any man 
can have for himself. But for that reason also it is the form from 
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which, as time goes on, one can learn less and less, since one has 
come to know more and more about the subject with which the 
novel deals. 

Once every page taught something. Every incident was instruc¬ 
tive, not because no other novel communicated the same fact or the 
same truth, but simply because they were all as new to the reader 
as they were old to human experience. Only those incapable of 
learning can, however, continue indefinitely to find in any except 
the supreme novels any large proportion of fresh instruction. One 
discovers that more and more is familiar, that from any given novel 
one receives fewer and fewer fresh impressions, until finally the 
time has arrived when it no longer pays to search the whole hay¬ 
stack for the needle, which as likely as not is not even there. And 
when that time comes, the reader does one of two things: either 
he stops reading novels except on those rare occasions when one 
not mainly repetitious appears, or he settles into the harmless and, 
to some, agreeable habit of lulling his spirit with the repetition of 
familiar experiences. 

Some writers—and some critics—seem to feel that the difficulty 
has been eluded when the novel has been packed with facts of a 
sort which gain nothing from fictionalization. Having no new 
things to say about human nature, the author puts in what he 
knows about the Napoleonic wars, the history of medical research, 
or the economic development of New England. The result may 
be informative in its way, but what you have in such a book is not 
primarily a novel at all. What you have instead is popularization 
on the lowest level, something hardly less debasing to reader and 
writer alike than those instructive fables for children in which 
Spinach appears as a good fairy and Toothpaste is a beneficent 
genius whose favor it is well to cultivate. No writer worthy of his 
craft wants to compromise with the most effective possible presen¬ 
tation of his material, and no reader who really wants information 
wants it in any except its most accurate and comprehensive form. 
But the novel which imparts information of a sort with which the 
treatise or the history can adequately deal is either bastard fiction, 
vulgarized exposition, or—more probably—both. 

“Fictionalism” is a dreadful word which signifies a dreadful 
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thing. The kind of information which a true novel gives, the kind 
of instruction which it succeeds in imparting, is a kind with which 
only it can deal. Its field is a field of observations and intuitions 
too complicated, too illusive, and too tenuous to be reduced to 
downright statement, and capable of being communicated only in 
connection with concrete persons and concrete situations which sug¬ 
gest them. The true novelist does not translate his abstract con¬ 
clusions into stories, for if he did he would have not a novel but a 
fable. The true novelist writes novels just because what he wants 
to say cannot, by him at least, be dissociated from the story he has 
to tell, and nothing can be “fictionalizecr* because nothing can be 
made into fiction which is not that, and only that, to begin with. 

It is a pity, no doubt, that the novel which the mature reader can 
find not merely “worth reading” but actually too valuable to* miss 
should be as rare as it is. But the situation is not to be remedied 
by offering him sugar-coated pills of history or economics instead. 
I’here is, indeed, only one way in which critics, librarians, editors, 
and the others interested in the welfare of fiction can possibly 
remedy it. Let them see to it that all novels arc written by geniuses. 
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HAVE PAINTERS MINDS? 


THOMAS CRAVEN (1889- ) 

“Thomas Craven’s major interest has always been the criticism and 
history of art. . . . His essay Have Painters Minds? . . . stirred up 
more controversy than any other article on art ever published in 
this country. ... He was born in Kansas . . . and received all his 
formal education there. He has since lived in various parts of the 
country. ... He arrived in New York in 1912 , determined to be¬ 
come a poet, and at once sold two poems to The American Maga^ 
zine. During the next eight years he placed not a single manu¬ 
script. . . . Mr. Craven also confesses that he has^ proved a fail¬ 
ure at the following occupations: newspaper reporting in Denver, 
school-teaching in California, night-clerking for the Santa Fe Rail¬ 
road in Las Vegas, sailing before the mast into the West Indies 
and teaching English in Porto Rico.”—“A Note about the Author” 
in Men of Art 
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A man puts a model before him and he paints it so neat as to make 
it a deception. Now I ask any man of sense, is that art ?—William 
Blaise. 

F rom Aristotle and Plotinus to Tolstoy and Croce, innum¬ 
erable theories of the beautiful have been propounded. It has 
been the dream of every philosopher of art to invent a per¬ 
fect system of aesthetics, that is to say, to define the beautiful in 
absolute terms, and to throw out of court all theories at variance 
with his own. I need hardly mention the manifest impossibility 
of such an undertaking. Any man who attempts to restrict art to 
a single hypothesis, whether psychological, social or moral, is an 
intellectual bigot or an ignoramus. I will go further: any man who 
declares that he has distilled the essence of the beautiful and formu¬ 
lated a method whereby a work of art may be infallibly analyzed, 
its appeal explained and catalogued, and its aesthetic value appraised 
and tested, is a self-deceived braggart or a fraud. In either case he 
is a menace to honest appreciation. The net effect of all this specu¬ 
lation is that painting, the most perspicuous and apprehensible of 
the arts, has become, so far as the public is concerned, a compli¬ 
cated mixture of snobbery, metaphysics and chimerical nonsense. 
Moreover, the word art, etymologically a fitting or joining together, 
and originally applied to all forms of creative activity, has been 
arrogated to the narrow province of painting and has come to 
designate something unsubstantial and unhealthily refined—a mys¬ 
terious and exotic affair, effeminate, charged with meanings outside 
the understanding of the ordihary mortal and permeated with the 
maunderings of the superior, highly sensitive soul. It is the prac¬ 
tice of critics, when speaking of the artistry of writers, to refer to 
the pictorial qualities of word-painters and elaborate stylists like 
Poe, Pater, Stevenson, Wilde and Cabell, and not to the vigorous 
imaginative performances of Swift, Fielding, Mark Twain and 
Bernard Shaw. 

W riters on ar t arc the toughest nuts in the literary basket. They 
seem to be incapable of lucidity and common sense; as a rule they 
know lit tle of the actual prob lem s of paintings and the best the y 
can do is to deceive a pu blic that knows less . At the one extreme 
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wc have mystics like Hegel, whose opaque philosophies, however 
remarkable they may be in the realm of abstract thinking, have no 
relation to observable phenomena and no validity in practical life; 
at the other wc have the modern psychologists, equally inhuman 
in their approach, and for the most part mountebanks and oppor¬ 
tunists. To the second group a work of art is “an organization of 
forms,” an assemblage of geometrical shapes independent of repre¬ 
sentative values and all the basic human attributes which connect 
the painter, if he is really alive, with the rest of mankind. Writers 
of this sort presuppose that psychology is a stable and exact science. 
According to their theories, certain combinations of forms inevitably 
evoke pleasurable emotional states. These curious trances arc duly 
labelled, measured, and described in pseudo-scicntific terminology, 
and while it is true that only a few hedonic rhapsodists are per¬ 
mitted the luxury of pure aesthetic appreciation, logically all who 
look at pictures should be stimulated in precisely the same manner. 
Thus Cezanne, the father of modern art, is a great man and entitled 
to a spacious niche in the history of human achievement because 
”he was able to integrate in recessive space, by means of juxtaposed 
planes and a knowledge of the exigencies of tri-dimensional design, 
solid units of form the harmonious totality of which induces in the 
beholder a profound feeling of plastic power.” 

Now, I ask any man of sense, is that art? Suppose, for instance, 
that literary criticism were allowed such imbecilities of expression? 
Then Dr. Brandes, to attain the eminence he deservedly enjoys, 
would only have to assert that Shakespeare is immortal because “he 
was endowed with a gigantic creative faculty which enabled him, 
by disregarding the tyrannies of established syntactical procedure, 
by extraordinary command over structural iambics, by elliptical in¬ 
terpolations, sequential anacoluthons, and feminine endings, to com¬ 
pose a world of rhythmical forms into which the reader cannot 
enter without experiencing a unique feeling of plastic ecstasy.” The 
sad thing about the psychological critics is that they cannot keep 
abreast of the latest discoveries in their own field. Once they grasp 
the significance of the behaviorists whose experiments have slowly 
but surely evaporated the stream of consciousness and crippled, if 
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not destroyed, the old doctrine of visual images, they will have to 
begin all over again. 

The monumental exception among writers on art is Tolstoy, 
This valiant Russian is about the only man, past or present, who 
challenged the pompous quacksalvers to talk sense, and who hon¬ 
estly endeavored to get at the bottom of the matter instead of try¬ 
ing to evolve impressive theories. Quarrel, if you will, with the 
primordial simplicity of his ideas; call him an arrant sentimentalist, 
a pedagogue, and a moralist; the fact remains that he put his full 
fighting strength into the task of rescuing art from supercilious 
voluptuaries and identifying it with the universal religious and 
social instincts of man. Oddly enough, Tolstoy is anathema to the 
highbrow Modernists. True, he took the mind out of painting and 
asseverated that all great art is or should be within the comprehen¬ 
sion of peasants, but is not this good modern doctrine? Is it not 
the tendency of the most ‘‘advanced” artists of today to imitate and 
extol elementary works—the childishness of Rousseau, the douanier, 
Negro sculpture, and the quasi-primitivism of Matisse—and to scorn 
such objects as might conceivably have called for the exercise of 
intelligence? Is not the current movement known as Expression¬ 
ism an admission that what is demanded in painting is not brains, 
but instinct and feeling? 

Of the journalistic scribes little need be said. I doubt if anyone 
reads them except, perhaps, a few jealous painters avid of the stale 
crumbs of publicity; certainly they are without influence. Their 
lot is pathetic: to review weekly the moribund wares of half a hun¬ 
dred fashionable charnel-houses not only in a mock-critical vein 
but in the capacity of news-gatherer, is a job beyond the powers 
of the critic of letters. For the literary man, however lowly, mer¬ 
cenary, or corruptible, must have at least a modicum of personality 
to gain an audience. Personality in the art critic is fatal. He must 
be sour, pretentious, obscure; he has no point of view and nothing 
to give in the way of enlightening comment and is forced to con¬ 
ceal his ignorance beneath a smear of spurious erudition and a 
windy display of technical jargon picked up in his occasional con¬ 
tacts with painters. 

Possibly the reader, despairing of the journalists, has sought guid- 
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ance in the so-called standard authorities. If so, he has been con¬ 
fronted with a baffling array of mighty postulates. He has discov¬ 
ered that a work of art is: 

1. An imitation of nature. (The movies, official portraiture, the pho¬ 
tographs in the smutty “art magazines ”) 

2. A universal quality. (Disease, ignorance and vice.) 

3. Anything which produces illusion. (Love.) 

4. Anything leading to social uplift. (Nothing has ever done this.) 
• 5. An expression. (The drawings of the Bushmen, Futurism, politi¬ 
cal speeches, jazz.) 

6. Anything which causes pleasure. (Wine, women, and song.) 

7. Significant form. (The aeroplane and the typewriter.) 

8. Abstract form. (A contradiction in terms.) 

9. Anything which brings us in contact with exceptional personali¬ 
ties. (The radio.) 

Most of the theories of art, as I have pointed out, have been 
devised by critics unfamiliar with the concrete object. Taking for 
granted the supreme importance of painting, its “spiritual signifi¬ 
cance,** its symbolical distinction as “the flowering of the life-force,** 
and all the rest, they proceed to account for it in the manner of 
medieval eremites. Reduced to plain speech, their laws, though 
supposedly exclusive, may be applied to any manifestation of or¬ 
ganic activity. On the other hand, writers driven by necessity into 
looking at pictures have a deliberate trick of erecting an insuperable 
technical barrier between artist and public. By limiting apprecia¬ 
tion to painters and a few critics, they add to their prestige and 
raise themselves to the level of artists. 

As a consequence, the im[X)rtance of painting, as it exists today, 
is vastly overestimated, and second-rate artists, yes, even tenth-rate 
artists, arc esteemed as more intelligent and more valuable to society 
than first-rate engineers, doctors and scientists. Let us examine cate¬ 
gorically the various productions which the contemporary painter 
offers to the public in the magic name of art. 

u 

The Nude. Connoisseurs and artists assure us that the nude 
represents the pinnacle of plastic achievement. This dictum is con¬ 
sistent with the traditional hypocrisy and affectation of those whose 
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lives are c»ncerned with “pure beauty.” As a matter of truth, the 
naked female—male nudes are comparatively rare, with the excep¬ 
tion of those by Michelangelo, whose figures of both sexes are sub¬ 
limated into heroic giants—is generally the lowest form of art inas¬ 
much as its appeal is wholly sensual. The very eroticism which 
makes a man a painter tempts him to find in the nude a convenient 
and highly approved outlet for his concupiscence. If a man tells 
me that he abhors Gothic architecture, I can credit his conviction; 
if he swears that the music of Beethoven was inspired by the devil 
and that Dostoievsky was a raving maniac, I can still believe in 
his honesty; but if he attempts to persuade me that he looks at nude 
pictures in the spirit of cool aesthetic detachment, enjoying only 
their “formal relationships,” I know that he is a liar. You will 
remember how prodigiously incensed was Mark Twain at the sight 
of one of Titian’s undressed ladies. The bare flesh he professed to 
tolerate—^but the position of that hand! It was simply flagitious! 

If writers were accorded such privileges, the human race would 
soon go to the dogs! How we laugh today at Mark Twain’s Puri¬ 
tanism, but let us pause in our cachinnations long enough to bear 
in mind that our wise modern attitude is not a whit more aesthetic 
than the righteous screams of the Missouri moralist. We have 
become unblushingly lascivious, that is all, and not one of us cares 
a hang for formal relationships. Ah, yes, but is not the body of 
woman a lovely thing, and does it not contain in a single unit all 
the forms and rhythms of nature ? If woman were cast in the form 
of an Aztec god; if she were as grotesque as Congo sculpture, and 
as horrible as the synthetic monster fashioned by Leonardo da Vinci 
she would be just as beautiful to any adult male not impuissant. 
I realize that the human figure embodies every possible rhythm and 
form, but the forms of life are no longer personified nakedly. Rem¬ 
brandt was aware of this, and in his younger days, when the nude 
was a physical joy, he seldom painted it. Even in the famous Rapes, 
his Persephone and Europa arc richly dressed in the garb of Dutch 
ladies, which indeed they arc. He was above the cheap habit of 
transcribing physical loveliness on canvases for seductive purposes 
and calling it art. As he grew older and more familiar with life— 
and with womcn—hc painted beautiful nudes, but not often, and 
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they arc women whose fleshly charms and exciting contours have 
departed. They arc tragic figures; they have majesty and strength, 
and a curious holiness shines out of their ageing flesh. Here was 
a man who made the nude interesting. How, it does not matter 
in this paper—possibly by*the “architectonics of light and shade.” 
But what modern nude is worth looking at the second time? The 
reason is not far to seek. The naked woman is not a part of the 
every-day experience of the artist, of companionship, victory and 
disappointment, of the ordinary, inescapable stuff that moulds him, 
matures him and gives him speech. 

If the nude were a normal ingredient in modern life, our naked 
shows would no longer be necessary, and our pornographic maga¬ 
zines would seem as chaste as Sunday-school quarterlies. The nude 
is simply a fetish of the art school and the salon handed down from 
the pagan days of the Greeks by way of the Renaissance. Is there 
not something a little silly in the character of Renoir, a painter who 
spent his entire life copying the epidermis of servant wenches? But 
what voluptuous animals he painted! It is easy for collectors to 
unload their aesthetic baggage upon the unappetizing deformities 
of old Cezanne, but when it comes to Renoir’s figures, their eyes 
glisten and their high talk melts into the cadences of a lover in 
possession of his first mistress. If a doctor should venture into 
painting he might legitimately concentrate upon the nude; if an 
artist were born and raised in a brothel he might naturally, like 
Toulouse-Lautrec, express himself in terms of naked flesh; but as 
a whole, the nude in art is cither erotic trash or academic con¬ 
vention. 

Portraiture, The perfection of photography has rendered portrait 
painting artistically worthless, and converted it into an exhibition 
of mechanical dexterity. One of America’s most distinguished prac¬ 
titioners of this form of art recently declared that his job had 
become so ignominious that he was obliged to please not only his 

sitter, in this case, Mrs.- ^ but her husband, her children, and 

all her friends. We have no means of ascertaining how closely 
the portraits executed by the old painters resembled the subjects, 
but certainly they arc far from literal, for it was not until the inven¬ 
tion of the camera that the public realized how deadly accurate a 
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portrait could be, and began to demand that the painter turn him¬ 
self into a soulless, unreflcctive machine. The portraits of El Greco, 
Rubens and Rembrandt are not remarkable for their physiognomi¬ 
cal truth but for such qualities of strength, dignity and individual¬ 
ity as the artists were able to bring to their models. Today it is 
the opposite; lacking brains and imagination the painter has but 
one course to follow—to compete with the camera. If he deviates 
at all from servile copying, it is not for artistic reasons but solely 
to clinch his commission by flattering the self-esteem of his sitters. 
The modern portrait painter is a politician, a sycophant and a show¬ 
man. 

Landscape, The most popular form of art, because the least 
offensive. In the Italian Renaissance the landscape was merely a 
background for human drama, crucifixions, rapes, et cet ,—as a sep¬ 
arate entity it did not exist. It became prominent in its own right 
in Eighteenth Century Holland, where long, damp and gloomy 
Winters, passed largely indoors, impelled the Dutch burghers to 
brighten their dismal rooms with glowing illusions of fresh verdure, 
sunlight and Summer warmth. The Twentieth Century landscape 
also serves as wall-paper, but with the additional function of ad¬ 
ministering to the romantic tastes of those who love to be sur¬ 
rounded by picturesque scenes. The successful landscape painter 
must have a dash of poetry in his blood. Contemplating a given 
scene, he is moved to tears, and he fancies that he can reduce others 
to the same condition by faithfully presenting the woods and hills 
before him. His task is considerably lightened by the selection of 
localities blest with historical associations. Thus the annual pil¬ 
grimages to France and Spain, and the annual exhibitions of water- 
colors far less interesting as records and less exciting as art than the 
snapshots of the amateur photographer. 

As a celebrated exponent of outdoor painting I may cite the late 
Claude Monet, one of the founders of a school which turned the 
world of art upside down. Monet’s entire life—^and it was a long 
one—was dedicated to the investigation of. little nooks and corners 
of the French countryside. He was a specialist in sunlight and 
atmospheric tones; day after day he sat beside a haystack observing 
the play of natural light and shade upon straw, and putting down, 
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as far as it is humanly possible, exactly what he saw before him. 
Now, I ask again, is that art? In the canvases of his violent suc¬ 
cessors there is scarcely more evidence of intelligence. The Mod¬ 
ernists, in casting out sentiment, have also cast out imagination, 
and have depicted nature in arbitrary arrangements of barren forms 
which resemble the lifeless craters of the moon or useless topograph¬ 
ical maps. Their work has not even the merit of being picturesque. 

StilNife, It is difficult to account for this phenomenon. It has 
no equivalent in literature (not even Proust could have expressed 
in words the divine essence of vegetables) and little relation to the 
larger, anthropological aspects of art. With the advent of the new 
movements in painting came the wild, extravagant cry that sub¬ 
ject-matter is of no consequence—it is all in the handling, the com¬ 
position. There is some sense to this notion, but not much. I 
acknowledge that Chardin, of all painters, came closest to human¬ 
izing his prunes and herring, but he understood the animating 
effect of bringing a live cat into the picture. If a painter tells me 
that he has infused his soul into an onion, I may iigrce with him, 
knowing the size of his soul, but I am not therefore committed 
to admire the performance. A lunatic like Van Gogh may be 
thrown into a frenzy by a pair of old shoes, but his painting of the 
shoes will not provoke such aberrations in the beholder—unless he 
too is a lunatic, Cezanne did some extraordinary things with still- 
life, but we must remember that his intercourse with his fellows 
was crabbed, limited and unpleasant, and in the end he withdrew 
into himself, preferring the peaceful companionship of fruits and 
vegetables. The trouble with the American painter is that his con¬ 
cern with still-life is purely factitious. If he were a gardener or 
a botanist he might reasonably derive his motifs from the vegetable 
kingdom; as it is, he can find nothing worth while in the life 
around him, and falls back on the mannerisms of a French solitary. 
We have an analogous example in our moving picture experts who, 
viewing with apprehension the effectiveness of German films like 
“Variety,” have pitched the camera at every conceivable angle and 
elevation in the hope of capturing the foreign secrets. 

The MuraL An extinct art. Originally all painting was con¬ 
ceived as mural decoration, the detached pictures of the Greeks and 
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the altar-pieces of the early Italians fulfilling the same office as the 
huge mosaics and frescos. The mural of today, when it is at¬ 
tempted at all, is a commonplace magazine illustration transferred 
to plaster, or an odious enlargement of that illegitimate thing, the 
easel-picture. To express in appropriate symbols the spirit of mod¬ 
ern America, and to unite this conception with a definite archi¬ 
tectural background, is not within the scope of puny souls who copy 
haystacks and pretty faces. 

Ill 

The modern painter is an inferior being. He is dumb and dull 
and conceited, an anti-social coward who dwells in miserable cock¬ 
lofts, and runs frantically to his dealer and back again, bleating like 
a sheep about his soul, his poverty, and his unappreciated genius. 
If he is lucky enough to have a little money, he hurries off to 
Europe to steep his tender susceptibilities in the atmosphere of the 
past, or to destroy himself in the dives of Paris. Of all the workers 
in the arts he is the least alive—no man of brains and education 
could possibly waste his life in performances which arc, not only 
paltry and mechanical, but also totally divorced from current affairs. 
The general public has no conception of the feebleness, stupidity 
and ignorance of the painter. He is inarticulate and proud of it; 
in any society he is a nonentity; and, instead of facing modern 
problems, he buries himself in his studio, worships the by-products 
of savages, and exhibits meaningless patterns which he confesses 
are less artistic than the scratchings of cave-dwellers and the decora¬ 
tions of cannibals. Yet the superstition somehow persists that he 
is the aristocrat of art. 

Intellectually, our most celebrated painters—not the contemptible 
smaller fry, but those periodically acclaimed as “modern masters”— 
are much lower in the scale than such writers as Harold Bell 
Wright, James Oliver Curwood, Stratton Porter, and Margaret Ped- 
ler. If the public actually needed painting, and the critics spoke an 
intelligible language, this state of affairs would not exist. You will 
have noticed that doctors, lawyers and other outsiders not wholly 
uneducated frequently discover in painting fruitful ground for self- 
glorification. They have nothing to say about literature; they are 
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technically unequipped to discuss music; but in painting they can 
revel and theorize and mouth psychology to their heart’s content 
without fear of being exposed or understood. Sometimes they 
write books—and Lord, what books they arc! 

The painter, dolt that he is, cither docs not read or docs mot 
understand, but he is duly impressed by the patronage; the public 
is indifferent or befuddled, and the meaning of art is as deeply 
buried as ever. This condition cannot last. Unless painting enlists 
the attention of men with creative intelligence, and ceases to rely 
upon “pure feeling” and the gropings of sensitive outcasts, it is 
destined to become a sport for amateurs and androgynists. 
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★ ★ ★ 

S AVE in Germany and Scandinavia, the New Architecture 
seems to be making very little progress. The traces of it that 
arc visible in the current American skyscrapers arc slight, 
and there are so few signs of it in domestic architecture and ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture that when they appear they look merely freakish, 
A new suburb built according to the plans of, say, Lc Corbusier 
would provoke a great deal more mirth than admiration, and the 
realtor who projected it would probably be badly stuck. The 
advocates of the new style arc full of earnestness, and some of them 
carry on in the shrill, pedagogical manner of believers in the Single 
Tax, the World Court or the New Humanism, but they do not 
seem to be making many converts. Not many persons have been 
persuaded that their harsh and melodramatic designs arc cither 
logical or beautiful, or that the conventions they denounce arc nec¬ 
essarily meaningless and ugly. 

Those conventions, in point of fact, are often informed by an 
indubitable beauty, as even the most frantic Modernist must admit 
when he contemplates the Lincoln Memorial at Washington or St. 
Thomas’s Church in New York; and there is not the slightest rea¬ 
son for holding that they make war upon anything essential to the 
modern spirit. We live in a Machine Age, but there are still plenty 
of us who have but little to do with machines, and find in that 

From The American Mercury, Reprinted by permission. 
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little no answer to our aspirations. Why should a man who hates 
automobiles build a house designed upon the principles which went 
into the Ford Model T? He may prefer, and quite honestly, the 
principles which went into the English dwelling-house of the Eight¬ 
eenth Century, and so borrow them with a clear conscience. 

I can sympathize with that man, for in many ways he is I and I 
am he. If I were building a house tomorrow it would certainly 
not follow the lines of a dynamo or a steam shovel; it would be, 
with a few obvious changes, a replica of the houses that were built 
in the days when human existence, according to my notion, was 
pleasanter and more spacious than ever before or since. The Eight¬ 
eenth Century, of course, had its defects, but they were vastly over¬ 
shadowed by its merits. It got rid of religion. It lifted music to 
first place among the arts. It developed, in every civilized language, 
a vibrant and lovely prose. It introduced urbanity into manners, 
and made even war relatively gracious and decent. It took eating 
and drinking out of the stable and put them into the parlor. It 
found the sciences childish curiosities, and bent them to the service 
of man, and elevated them above metaphysics for all time. Lastly 
and best, it invented the first really comfortable human habitations 
ever seen on earth, and filled them with charming fittings. When 
it dawned even kings lived like hogs, but as it closed even colonial 
planters on the banks of the Potomac were housed in a fashion fit 
for gentlemen. 

The Eighteenth Century dwelling-house has countless rivals to¬ 
day, but it is as far superior to any of them as the music of Mozart 
is superior to Broadway jazz. It is not only, with its red brick and 
white trim, a pattern of simple beauty; it is also durable, relatively 
inexpensive, and pleasant to live in. No other sort of house better 
meets the exigencies of housekeeping, and none other absorbs mod¬ 
ern conveniences more naturally and gracefully. Why should a 
man of today abandon it for a house of harsh masses, hideous out¬ 
lines, and bald metallic surfaces? And why should he abandon its 
noble and charming furniture for the ghastly imitations of the 
electric chair that the Modernists make of gas-pipe? I can find no 
reason in either faith or morals. The Eighteenth Century house 
fits a civilized man ali^ost perfectly. He is completely at ease in it. 
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In every detail it accords with his ideas. To say that the florid 
chicken-coops of Le Corbusier and company are closer to his nature 
is as absurd as to say that the tar-paper shacks behind the railroad 
tracks are closer to his nature. 

Nor is there any sense in the common contention that Gothic 
has gone out, and is now falsetto. The truth is that St. Thomas’s 
Church not only represents accurately the mysticism of Ralph 
Adams Cram, who designed it, but also the evil conscience of the 
rich Babbitts who paid for it. It is a plain and highly intelligible 
signal to the world that, at least on Sundays, those Babbitts search 
their hearts and give thought to Hell. It is, in its sordid surround¬ 
ings, distinctly otherworldly, just as Bishop Fulbert’s cathedral was 
otherworldly when it began to rise above the medieval squalor of 
Chartres. The othcrworldlincss is of the very essence of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal architecture. The moment it is lost we have the dreadful 
“plants” that barbaric Baptists and Methodists erect in the Pellagra 
and Goitre Belts. Of all forms of visible otherworldliness, it seems 
to me, the Gothic is at once the most logical and the most beauti¬ 
ful. It reaches up magnificently—and a good half of it is palpably 
useless. When men really begin to build churches like the Bush 
Terminal there will be no religion any more, but only Rotary. And 
when they begin to live in houses as coldly structural as stepladders 
they will cease to be men, and become mere rats in cages. 
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TECHNICOLOR 


4 FTER seeing Nothing Sacred, we agree with our cinema 
/A critic’s comment that Technicolor isn’t especially becoming 
JL jL to Miss Carole Lombard. The truth is pro^bably that Tech¬ 
nicolor isn’t especially becoming to anybody, not even to Nature. 
The colors, of course, are the colors of an ineffable perfection. The 
trees are as green as Eden; the skies arc blue beyond our earliest 
dreams; the human face, stupendously magnified, shows no pallor 
or blemish or strain. Even when Miss Lombard is pulled out of 
the East River, which is notoriously full of unpleasant things, she 
is pink and glowing, with the special radiance that comes from 
proper living and lofty thoughts. It is hard to say why all this 
loveliness is subtly horrifying. Walking home from the theatre 
along Sixth Avenue, drab and evil in the fading light, we were 
thinking about it and suddenly remembered the reports we had 
heard from friends coming back from Hollywood. The fruit is 
enormous in those sunlit hills, they said, but it has no taste; the 
flowers are intolerably bright, but they have no smell; the actors arc 
bronzed and godlike, but they sicken and die mysteriously, of 
little ills. Technicolor, we realized, isn’t what we thought it was 
at first—a mechanical cheat, creating an imaginary paradise. On 
the contrary, it reports only too faithfully what it secs—the hollow 
ripeness just before the fall, the hectic flush that speaks implacably 
of doom. 

Saroyan, Wm., “Notes from Hollywood,” New Republic, 91:190, June 
1937 - 

Suckow, Ruth, “Hollywood Gods and Goddesses,” Harper's, 173:189, 
July, 1936. 

Wilson, Edmund, Review of The Great Goldwyn, New Republic, 
91:311, July 21, 1937. 

Prom The New Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 
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THE PURIST 

It hurt me so when 
You said goodbye 
And cried, “It’s ended 
For you and I!” 

-A. H. 



THE SOCRATIC METHOD 


XENOPHON (430 ?.355 ? B.C.) 

‘‘Xenophon,” according to A Smaller Classical Dictionary, ‘‘is said 
to have been a pupil of Socrates at an early age, and the latter saved 
his life at the battle of Dclium in 424. The most memorable event 
in Xenophon’s life is his connection with the Greek army, which 
marched under Cyrus against Artaxerxes in 401. . . . The Memora¬ 
bilia of Socrates . . . was written by Xenophon to defend the mem- 
ory of his master against the charge of irreligion and of corrupting 
the Athenian youth.” Coleridge has observed in his Table Tall{ 
that ‘‘negatively, there may be more of the philosophy of Socrates 
in the Memorabilia of Xenophon than in Plato: that is, there is less 
of what does not belong to Socrates; but the general spirit of, and 
impression left by, Plato, are more Socratic.” 


Socratic Discourses by Plato and Xenophon (Everyman’s). 

Bury, J. B., Ancient Greeks Histonans, 1909. 

Murray, Gilbert, A History of Ancient Greets Literature, 1927, pp. 
314-24 (Appleton Dollar Library). 

★ ★ ★ 

I, I will now endeavour to show that Socrates rendered those 
who associated with him more skilful in argument. For he thought 
that those who knew the nature of things severally, would be able 
to explain them to others; but as to those who did not know, he 
said that it was not surprising that they fell into error themselves, 
and led others into it. He therefore never ceased to reason with 
his associates about the nature of things. To go through all the 
terms that he defined, and to show how he defined them, would be 
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a long task; but I will give as many instances as I think will suf¬ 
fice to show the nature of his reasoning. 

2, In the first place, then, he reasoned of piety, in some such way 
as this. “Tell me, ’ said he, “Euthydemus, what sort of feeling do 
you consider piety to be?” “The most noble of all feelings,” re¬ 
plied he. “Can you tell me, then, who is a pious man?” “The 
man, I think, who honours the gods.” “Is it allowable to pay hon¬ 
our to the gods in any way that one pleases?” “No; there are 
certain laws in conformity with which we must pay our honours 
to them.” 3. “He, then, who knows these laws, will know how he 
must honour the gods?” “I think so.” “He therefore who knows 
how to pay honour to the gods, will not think that he ought to 
pay it otherwise than as he knows?” “Doubtless not.” “But docs 
any one pay honours to the gods otherwise than as he thinks that 
he ought to pay them?” “I think not.” 4. “He therefore who 
knows what is agreeable to the laws with regard to the gods, will 
honour the gods in agreement with the laws?” “Certainly.” “Docs 
not he, then, who honours the gods agreeably to the laws honour 
them as he ought?” “How can he do otherwise?” “And he who 
honours them as he ought, is pious?” “Certainly.” “He there¬ 
fore who knows what is agreeable to the laws with regard to the 
gods, may be justly defined by us as a pious man?” “So it appears 
to me,” said Euthydemus. 

5. “But is it allowable for a person to conduct himself towards 
other men in whatever way he pleases?” “No; but with respect 
to men also, he who knows what is in conformity with the laws, 
and how men ought, according to them, to conduct themselves 
towards each other, will be an observer of the laws.” “Do not 
those, then, who conduct themselves towards each other according 
to what is in conformity with the laws, conduct themselves towards 
each other as they ought?” “How can it be otherwise?” “Do not 
those, therefore, who conduct themselves towards each other as 
they ought, conduct themselves well?” “Certainly.” “Do not those, 
then, that conduct themselves well towards each other, act properly 
in transactions between'man and man?” “Surely.” “Do not those, 
then, who obey the laws, do what is just?” “Undoubtedly.” 6. 
“And do you know what sort of actions are called just?” “Those 
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which the laws sanction.” ‘Those, therefore, who do what the laws 
sanction, do what is just, and what they ought?” “How can it be 
otherwise?” “Those who do just things, therefore, are just?” “I 
think so.” “Do you think that any persons yield obedience to the 
laws who do not know what the laws sanction?” “I do not.” 
“And do you think that any who know what they ought to do, 
think that they ought not to do it?” “I do not think so.” “And 
do you know any persons that do other things than those which 
they think they ought to do?” “I do not.” “Those, therefore, who 
know what is agreeable to the laws in regard to men, do what is 
just?” “Certainly.” “And are not those who do what is just, just 
men?” “Who else can be so?” “Shall we not define rightly, there¬ 
fore,” concluded Socrates, “if we define those to be just who know 
what is agreeable to the laws in regard to men?” “It appears so 
to me,” said Euthydemus. 

7. “And what shall we say that wisdom is? Tell me, whether do 
men seem to you to be wise, in things which they know, or in 
things which they do not know?” “In what they know, certainly; 
for how can a man be wise in things of which he knows nothing?” 
“Those, then, who are wise, are wise by their knowledge?” “By 
what else can a man be wise, if not by his knowledge?” “Do you 
think wisdom, then, to be anything else than that by which men 
arc wise?” “I do not.” “Is knowledge, then, wisdom?” “It ap¬ 
pears so to me.” “Docs it appear to you, however, that it is pos¬ 
sible for a man to know all things that arc?” “No, by Jupiter; 
not even, as I think, a comparatively small portion of them.” “It 
is not therefore possible for a man to be wise in all things?” “No, 
indeed.” “Every man is wise, therefore, in that only of which he 
has a knowledge?” “So it seems to me.” 

8. “Shall we thus, too, Euthydemus,” said he, “inquire what is 
GOOD?” “How?” said Euthydemus. “Docs the same thing appear 
to you to be beneficial to everybody?” “No.” “And does not that 
which is beneficial to one person appear to you to be sometimes 
hurtful to another?” “Assuredly.” “Would you say, then, that 
anything is good that is not beneficial?” “I would not.” “What 
is beneficial, therefore, is good, to whomsoever it is beneficial?” 
“It appears so to me,” said Euthydemus. 
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9. “And can wc define the beautiful in any other way than if 
you term whatever is beautiful, whether a person, or a vase, or 
anything else whatsoever, beautiful for whatever purpose you know 
that it is beautiful?” “No, indeed,” said Euthydemus. “For what¬ 
ever purpose, then, anything may be useful, for that purpose it is 
beautiful to use it?” “Certainly.” “And is anything beautiful for 
any other purpose than that for which it is beautiful to use it?” 
“For no other purpose,” replied he. “What is useful is beautiful, 
therefore, for that purpose for which it is beautiful?” “So I think,” 
said he. 

10. “As to COURAGE, Euthydemus,” said Socrates, “do you think 
it is to be numbered among excellent things?” “I think it one of 
the most excellent,” replied Euthydemus. “But you do not think 
courage a thing of use for small occasions.” “No, by Jupiter, but 
for the very greatest.” “Does it appear to you to be useful, with 
regard to formidable and dangerous things, to be ignorant of their 
character?” “By no means.” “They, therefore, who do not fear 
such things, because they do not know what they are, are not cou¬ 
rageous?” “Certainly not; for, in that case, many madmen and 
even cowards would be courageous.” “And what do you say of 
those who fear things that are not formidable?” “Still less, by 
Jupiter, should they be called courageous.” “Those, then, that are 
good, with reference to formidable and dangerous things, you con¬ 
sider to be courageous, and those that are bad, cowardly?” “Cer¬ 
tainly.” II. “But do you think that any other persons are good, 
with reference to terrible and dangerous circumstances, except those 
who are able to conduct themselves well under them?” “No, those 
only,” said he. “And you think those bad with regard to them, 
who are of such a character as to conduct themselves badly under 
them?” “Whom else can I think so?” “Do not each, then, con¬ 
duct themselves under them as they think they ought?” “Hqw 
can it be otherwise?” “Do those, therefore, who do not conduct 
themselves properly under them, know how they ought to conduct 
themselves under them?” “Eteubtless not.” “Those then who 
know how they ought to conduct themselves under them, can do 
so?” “And they alone.” “Do those, therefore, who do not fail 
under such circumsunces, conduct themselves badly under them?” 
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“I think not.” ‘Those, then, who do conduct themselves badly 
under them, do £ail?” “It seems so.” “Those, therefore, who know 
how to conduct themselves well in terrible and dangerous circum¬ 
stances are courageous, and those who fail to do so are cowards?” 
“They at least appear so to me,” said Euthydemus. 

12. Monarchy and tyranny he considered to be both forms of 
government, but conceived that they differed greatly from one an¬ 
other; for a government over men with their own consent, and in 
conformity with the laws of free states, he regarded as a monarchy; 
but a government over men against their will, and not according 
to the laws of free states, but just as the ruler pleased, a tyranny; 
and wherever magistrates were appointed from among those who 
complied with the injunctions of the laws, he considered the gov¬ 
ernment to be an aristocracy; wherever they were appointed accord¬ 
ing to their wealth, a plutocracy; and wherever they were appointed 
from among the whole people, a democracy. 

13. Whenever any person contradicted him on any point, who 
had nothing definite to say, and who perhaps asserted, without 
proof, that some person, whom he mentioned, was wiser, or'better 
skilled in political affairs, or possessed of greater courage, or worth¬ 
ier in some such respect [than some other whom Socrates had 
mentioned], he would recall the whole argument, in some such 
way as the following, to the primary proposition: 14. “Do you say 
that he whom you commend, is a better citizen than he whom I 
commend?” “I do say so.” “Why should we not then consider, 
in the first place, what is the duty of a good citizen?'* “Let us do 
so.” “Would not he then be superior in the management of the 
public money who should make the state richer?” “Undoubtedly.” 
“And he in war who should make it victorious over its enemies?” 
“Assuredly.” “And in an embassy he who should make friends 
of foes?” “Doubtless.” “And he in addressing the people who 
should check dissension and inspire them with unanimity?” “I 
think so,” When the discussion was thus brought back to funda¬ 
mental principles, the truth was made evident to those who had 
opposed him. 

15. When he himself went through any subject in argument, he 
proceeded upon propositions of which the truth was generally ac- 
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knowledgcd, thinking that a sure foundation was thus formed for 
his reasoning. Accordingly, whenever he spoke, he, of all men 
that I have known, most readily prevailed on his hearers to assent 
to his arguments; and he used to say that Homer had attributed 
to Ulysses the character of a sure orator, as being able to form his 
reasoning on points acknowledged by all mankind. 
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EDITORIAL: "DESTRUCTIVE” CRITICISM 


Constructive criticism, destructive criticism: These two most ob¬ 
noxious expressions began to be popular not long before the appear¬ 
ance of Mr. George F. Babbitt. Mr. Babbitt was not slow to in¬ 
corporate them in his vocabulary and, in the course of the past ten 
years, the terms have been battered to death. Trade journals de¬ 
light in them, public speakers and political hacks would be helpless 
without them. When -a man speaks of constructive criticism, he 
usually means a fulsome endorsement of something that is very 

From Harpcr*s Magazine, Reprinted by permission. 
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close to his heart or pocket; by destructive criticism he means a 
severe questioning or an attack upon that something. Most Re¬ 
publican candidates would regard mean and nasty words about the 
tariff and Albert B. Fall as destructive criticism. Occasionally, if 
he has just finished a good dinner, a user of these two expressions 
would admit that to say, “I think your plan is superb, but I would 
alter it at this one point,” might come within the definition of 
constructive criticism. In other words, constructive criticism may 
fulfill the functions of the flyspcck that proves the thing criticized 
to be a masterpiece. Strictly, there can be no such thing as con¬ 
structive or destructive criticism. Criticism is a process of appraisal. 
If we allow Dryden’s definition, “By criticism, as it was first insti¬ 
tuted by Aristotle, was meant a standard of judging well,” we must 
shear off these two adjectives. It is possible to argue, of course, 
that if to this process of appraisal is added a further process of sug¬ 
gesting alterations or alternatives, the result might be called con¬ 
structive criticism. But in nine cases out of ten this term and the 
other are used as an ointment to the esteem of easily wounded 
persons. Anyone who seriously sets himself a task in writing must 
deny himself such easy escapes. 

It is a quick jump from criticism to another phrase which causes 
editorial offices to moan with pain. We refer to 

Self-appointed critics: This phrase is a favorite one, often found 
in letters to the editors, protesting against opinions expressed in the 
pages of the magazine. Likewise, it often appears in manuscripts, 
particularly when the author is engaged with some more or less 
controversial question and wants to make a vigorous right swing. 
Is there any person or committee known whose business it is to 
appoint critics? We have never heard of any. With the exception 
of book-reviewers, dramatic and music critics, and the like, all critics 
arc self-appointed. Applied to, let us say, a man who expresses 
opinions about the Republican administration or about bonus legis¬ 
lation, the phrase is not only tautological, but at once betrays the 
lack of intelligence of the user. We have found it pretty safe to 
assume that anybody who applies it to his opponents is in the wrong. 
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Aikman, Duncan, “Why Must We Be Constructive?”, Harper's, 
154:630, Apr., 1927. 

Herrick, Robert, “Let Us Talk About Unpleasant Things,” Harper's, 
165:598, Oct., 1932. 

Rice, Elmer, “The Joys of Pessimism,” Forum, 86:33, July, 1931. 
Stephen, Leslie, “A Cynic’s Apology” (appeared first in the Corn hill 
Magazine for May, 1869, and reprinted in R. M. Gay’s The College 
Booi( of Prose, 1929). 


SENTIMENTALITY 


JOHN McCLURE 

John McClure is one of the editors of the New Orleans Double 
Dealer, He was a frequent contributor to The American Mercury 
when it was being edited by H. L. Mencken. 

if if ic 

ScAMANDER —I havc just sccn a criticism in which a critic with 
red whiskers scorched a poet for sentimentality. 

Polycrates —Did you learn, by any chance, what he meant by 
the word? 

ScAMANDER —He neglected to mention it. 

Polycrates— Sentimentality, as used by the critics, when it desig¬ 
nates anything at all, designates an emotion they do not share or an 
emotion they disapprove. Usually, it means nothing at all. 

ScAMANDER —I have heard another explain that the word means 
false emotion. 

PoLYCRATEs —^False emotion is a contradiction in terms. If there 
is any emotion at ail, it is emotion. Simulated emotion, in histri¬ 
onics, is, of course, possible, but histrionics, you must remember. 

From The American Mercury, Reprinted by permission. 
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is a respectable art. We are discussing a term of opprobrium. 

ScAMANDER—The critics draw a gulf of distinction between emo¬ 
tion and sentimentality. 

PoLYCRATES —That is absurd. It is possible to distinguish between 
two types of emotion—the mental agitation caused by a reaction to 
sensation and direct experience, and the mental agitation caused 
by a reaction to symbols. But this is not the distinction drawn by 
your critic, who has no idea what he means. To sentimentalize 
is to emotionalize one’s thinking. Sentimentality is the emotion¬ 
alizing of thought. The sentimentalist is simply a person of emo¬ 
tional opinions, a person whose conduct is guided by emotional 
rather than by rational ideals. We are all, including the red- 
whiskered critic, sentimentalists. When he uses sentimentality as a 
term of opprobrium in the arts, he is attempting to hide an intel¬ 
lectual deficiency. 

ScAMANDER—He was, it seemed to me, merely using an oath with 
which to swear at a form of art he dislikes. 

PoLYCRATES—Prccisely. He was using a catch-word which saved 
him the trouble of explanation. Such critics denounce genuine 
emotion as sentimentality, when the idea they actually intend to 
convey is simply that they do not share it or do not approve of it. 
Loose thinking of that sort is all about us. Those who weep over 
baby shoes are said by the sterile and the sophisticated to be guilty 
of sentimentality. The indictment signifies nothing except that the 
sophisticated personally experience no emotion when viewing baby 
shoes. The same confusion is present in the case of home and 
mother, the tradition of the service, and noblesse oblige. Those who 
do not share an emotion or who disapprove of the ideals which 
engender it shout “Sentimentality!” at the top of their voices. And 
your red-whiskered critic who thrills sentimentally at the name of 
Picasso is unmoved by the name of Robert E. Lee, for whom the 
Army of Northern Virginia went sentimentally to its doom. The 
patriot’s deep reverence for the flag is termed sentimentality by 
cosmopolitans, cowards and traitors, yet we can hardly say that 
his emotion is not genuine. 

ScAMANDER—That sort of thing, I think occurs in a multitude of 
instances. But 1 believe the critics who denounce the tears shed 
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over baby shoes often do so because they believe the tears are not 
genuine. 

Polycrates —^Not sharing the emotion, it is but human that they 
should challenge its authenticity. But let us grant that the tears 
arc not genuine, that they are simulated. If the person who weeps 
does so from an ulterior motive, he is a hypocrite and should be 
denounced, not as a sentimentalist, which is absurd, but as a hypo¬ 
crite. On the other hand, if he weeps or attempts to weep because 
he believes it is the proper thing to do, he is simply indulging in 
ceremony, and his procedure is as honorable as eating with a fork. 
Is there anything opprobrious in manners? 

ScAMANDER— Not that 1 know of. But the critics seem to believe 
that one should feel a powerful emotional urge to eat with a fork, 
else one should not eat with it. 

Polycrates —Let us grant again that the tears shed over baby 
shoes are not genuine. In this instance, let us say they are simu¬ 
lated for the sake of simulation. The person weeping is indulging 
now, not in ceremony but in histrionics. It is a respectable art. 
We praise it in dramatists and actors. Why should we condemn 
it in conduct or lyrical poetry? If it is morally reprehensible or 
inappropriate, we should say so. It is absurd to take refuge in a 
catch-word like sentimentality. 

ScAMANDER—The critics often use sentimentality and insincerity 
in the same breath as if they meant something similar. 

PoLYCRATEs—Ideals, ceremonies, and emotions that arc foreign to 
them, and histrionics, when they disapprove of it, arc all bundled 
together under the term. I have spoken of the genuine emotion of 
patriotism, which is often sneered at under the name of sentimen¬ 
tality. The average citizen, who seldom feels the emotion of 
patriotism, is also denounced for revering and saluting the flag. 
But we must remember that he salutes the flag because he believes 
that that is the proper thing to do. He salutes the flag for the same 
reason that he eats with his fork. It is a form of ceremony. To 
denounce the conduct of the patriot or the citizen as sentimentality 
is to invoke a form of cant to express contempt for the emotion of 
patriotism and for the institution of ceremony. The denunciation 
can be expressed in precise terminology and should be. To use 
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jargon or cant in such cases is beneath the dignity of a thinking 
animal. 

ScAMANDER—Usually, the critics tear their shirts over sentimental 
poetry, oratory and romances. 

PoLYCRATEs—In nincty-ninc cases out of a hundred, what they 
loosely denounce as sentimentality is simply bad art. The Rotarian 
orator at whom so much fun is poked is usually guilty, not of 
sentimentality but simply of abominable rhetoric. His emotion is 
nearly always genuine and his ideals are often as practicable as ours. 
But he gets his metaphors mixed or is seduced into absurdity by 
hyperbole. The critics accordingly excoriate him as a sentimental¬ 
ist. They have the habit of saying that good art expresses emotion, 
and bad art sentimentality. That is ridiculous. The difference 
between “My love is like a red, red rose*’ and a barber-shop lyric 
is merely the difference between good and bad verse. It is not a 
mark of intelligence to say that an artist clever enough to make 
us share his emotion is not sentimental, but that a bad artist, whose 
technique is faulty, is maudlin. Your red-whiskered critic despises 
ineffectual lyrics, because of their sentimentality, yet he will read 
“The Pot of Basil” over and over. And he will thumb Shake¬ 
speare’s sonnets for hours—which, if he actually abhorred sentimen¬ 
tality, would burn his fingers. Nine-tenths of the world’s lyrical 
poetry is sentimental, much of it maudlin. Critics who call good 
art emotional, and bad art sentimental, do not as a rule know what 
they are talking about. Art, in so far as it is an expression of our 
experience, must be sentimental, for man is a sentimental animal. 
To denounce expressionistic art because it is sentimental is the sheer¬ 
est nonsense. 

Sentimentality is, of course, a term of opprobrium, when applied 
to criticism or philosophy. The purpose of criticism and philosophy 
is to evaluate emotional experience and emotional opinion, not to 
revel in them. Criticism should be as free from emotionalism as 
possible. It should be completely objective and rational. Emotional 
opinion is nothing more than lyricism, and a sentimental critic is 
not a critic at all. 

Huxley, Aldous, “Vulgarity in Literature,” Sau Rev. of Lit., 7:158, 
Sept. 27, 1930. 
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AMERICANISM—WHAT IS IT? 


C. LeROY BALDRIDGE ( 1889 - ) 


C. LeRoy Baldridge is an artist, author and world traveler, and 
especially noted as an illustrator of books. “Americanism—^What 
Is It?” was written for the New York County Committee of the 
American Legion. 

★ ★ ★ 


E very American Legionnaire pledges himself “to foster a 100- 
percent Americanism.” 

What is meant by “Americanism”? 

This word is used by very different sorts of people. Courageous 
citizens, striving for the common welfare of mankind, proclaim 
their Americanism, and so do others scheming for the narrow and 
special interests of their own selfish crowd. These groups, holding 
contradictory ideas of Americanism, call each other un-American. 

Yet to distinguish real Americanism from counterfeit is not dif¬ 
ficult. The true American spirit—Americanism—is expressed in a 
determined and magnificent human struggle to achieve democracy, 
justice and liberty. The fundamental aim of this struggle is to 
maintain for all Americans the opportunity to enjoy the abundance 
of nature and to acquire such products of their cooperative labor 
as arc essential to their life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 
Democracy means an equality of opportunity. 

Justice means the equality of all before the law. 

From Americanism'^What Is It?, by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge, copyright 1936, 
Reprinted by permission of Farrar 8c Rinehart, Inc., publishers. 
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Neither democracy nor justice is possible without liberty. Lib¬ 
erty means opportunity for self-expression and self-development. It 
guarantees, among other freedoms, the freedom of religious wor¬ 
ship, and above all else freedom of speech. Liberty demands free¬ 
dom of speech because without freedom of speech there can be no 
search for the truth. This search is vital to Americanism; for un¬ 
less great numbers of people constantly seek and discover new truths 
we cannot know how to make our world a better place in which 
to live. 

Freedom of speech includes freedom of inquiry, freedom of dis¬ 
cussion and, most important, freedom of education. The freedom 
of teachers to teach facts without bias and of scholars to learn facts 
without bias must never cease. Only by means of education, by 
knowing about all things, can we equip ourselves to search for and 
recognize the truth. 

Never was it more necessary than now for all Americans to sup¬ 
port their right to freedom of speech and freedom to listen and 
learn. We live in a period of bewildering changes.. Some nations 
have shifted convulsively from one form of government to another; 
others waver between various forms. We face the fact that many 
people, recently converted to new and undemocratic forms of gov¬ 
ernment, are eager to bring about similar changes here in America. 
Some of their ideas may be new to us; some may seem dangerous. 
Nevertheless, believing in freedom of speech for others as well as 
for ourselves, we must not attempt to abuse or silence them. 

Believing in freedom of speech, Americans practise tolerance. 
Tolerance is not a feeble or a negative virtue. It means “to bear.” 
Sometimes it is difficult to bear with opinions which seem absurd 
or dangerous. Yet it is necessary to do so if we are to understand 
them and test them with our intelligence, make use of the good 
and discard the unsuitable. Out of this clash of opinion and this 
experimentation come progress and truth. This is the first lesson 
in any science. 

It is well for present-day Americans to remember that in Amer¬ 
ica, as elsewhere in the world, some of the most sincere patriots 
have been abused by the intolerant of their own day, who made 
no effort to understand them. George Washington, as a British 
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subject, holding ideas of liberty for the American Colonies, was 
abused as a traitor. The Abolitionists, seeking the freedom of the 
slaves, were denounced as fools and crooks by those who desired 
democracy, justice and liberty for themselves but not for people 
whose skins were of a different color. Abraham Lincoln once said: 
“The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, for which 
the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, while the wolf de¬ 
nounces him for the same act as the destroyer of liberty.” 

Our own history teaches us that great and good changes, mark¬ 
ing advances in our civilization, have frequently resulted from 
ideas which, because they were new and different, were rejected 
by the intolerant. 

We learn that the great man is that pioneer who has the fore¬ 
sight to make new plans and the courage to express his ideas for 
the use of society. We say that he is “ahead of his time.” Ameri¬ 
cans, therefore, arc not afraid of change. A society which docs not 
permit change docs not permit growth or improvement. It is dead. 

When our American Constitution was drafted the Americans 
were less than 5,000,000 colonists, struggling to conquer nature in 
a world timed to the leisurely sailing vessel and oxcart. It was 
before the steamboat. Many are the changes which inventions and 
discovery have since wrought. Today we fly the mails to the Ori¬ 
ent. No longer are we a handful of isolated colonists, working 
with primitive tools, but a great industrialized nation of over 125,- 
000,000, linked to the rest of the world by radio, steamship and 
plane. Today the welfare of the peoples on the opposite side of 
the globe is of definite importance to our own welfare. 

Invention and discovery have changed the life of our country. 
Invention and discovery will continue to bring about change. The 
heroic framers of the Constitution recognized this fact and made 
provisions for it. For they believed that change could be accoin- 
plishcd by means of orderly and democratic processes of govern¬ 
ment. Wise men know that the use of violence, producing chaos, 
is not only a savage but a wasteful, therefore stupid, means of 
bringing about change.* Use of violence breeds more violence. If 
civilization is to develop, reason must take the place of brute force. 

In a democracy citizens arc not ruled by force and told by the 
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State what they shall think. Americans, in their struggle for 
democracy, stand forever opposed to dictatorship by a person or by 
any special group. For dictatorship means the end of tolerance; 
it means the intolerant suppression, by an armed force, of democ¬ 
racy, justice and liberty. 

Americans realize that the ideals of democracy, justice and liberty 
have not been completely attained. But we arc not discouraged, 
for we know also that with the discovery of truths, our imagina¬ 
tion is trained, our minds learn to search for more and more truths. 
When the baby has learned to crawl it has not learned all that 
there is to know; it must yet learn to walk. To the mind of an 
intelligent man the horizon is always far ahead. With faith in our 
ideals we continue this exciting search for truths in order that we 
may build a better life for ourselves and our children. 

True American patriotism, or a “loo-perccnt Americanism,” is a 
roo-percent belief in democracy, justice and liberty. To preserve 
this the patriot must take an active part in the political life of the 
community and the nation. For unless we meet our obligations as 
responsible citizens, unless we share the responsibilities of directing 
the activities of the State by preparing to vote intelligently, to hold 
public office honestly, our hard-won privileges may be lost. Only 
by sturdily holding to this struggle for these ideals can we defeat 
ignorance and tyranny and preserve democracy, justice and liberty. 

Adams, Henry, “Popular Characteristics” (Vol. I, Ch. 2), History of 
the United States of America, i 8 oi-iy, 1889-91. 

Crivccoeur, J., Letters from an American Farmer (Everyman’s). 
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AMBROSE BIERCE ( 1842-1914 ?) 

Ambrose Bierce was the famous American journalist, satirist, and 
short story writer about whom so many highly entertaining and 
highly conjectural articles and books have been written. The mys¬ 
tery of his disappearance int6 Mexico in 1913 has never been cleared 
up. 


In the Midst of Life (Modern Library). 

The Devil's Dictionary, 1935 (Bonibooks). 

Write It Right, 1934 (Union Library Association). 

dc Castro, A., Portrait of Ambrose Bierce, 1929. 

Follett, Wilson, “Ambrose Bierce,” Bool^man, 68:284, Nov., 1928. 

-“Ambrose . . . Atlantic, 160:32, July, 1937. 

McWilliams, C., “Ambrose Bierce,” Am, Mercury, 16:215, Feb., 1929. 

★ ★ ★ 

Politics, n, A strife of interests masquerading as a contest of prin¬ 
ciples. 

Nominee, n, A modest gentleman shrinking from the distinction 
of private life and diligently seeking the honorable obscurity 
of public office. 

Vote, n. The instrument and symbol of a freeman’s power to 
make a fool of himself and a wreck of his country. 

President, n. The leading figure in a small group of men of whom 
it is positively known that immense numbers of their country¬ 
men did not want any of them for president. 

Representative, n. A member of the Lower House in this world, 
and without discernible hope of promotion in the next. 
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Republkt A gradation between the desptism whence it came 
and the anarchy whither it leads. 

Milknnium, n. The period of a thousand years when the lid is to 
be screwed down, with ail reformers on the under side. 

Rosten, Leo C., “Political Lexicon,” New Republic, 83:219, July 3, 1935. 



LADIES AND GENTLE¬ 
MEN 


From Note to St. Peter 
Introducing Miss Mary Allen 

Quite probably she’ll call you “Colonel Peter,” 
But please don’t think her choice of titles 
quaint, 

For in the Bluegrass which has been her 
Heaven 

A Colonel always has outranked a Saint. 

—Mary Willis Shuey in Scribner’s 


From Scribner’s Magazine. Reprinted by permission. 




LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY 
ON HER MARRIAGE 

JONATHAN SWIFT 


(See p. 95 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ^ ★ 

Madam, 

The hurry and impertinence of receiving and paying Visits on 
account of your Marriage, being now over, you are beginning to 
enter into a Course of Life, where you will want much Advice to 
divert you from falling into many Errors, Foppedcs, and Follies to 
which your Sex is subject. I have always born an entire Friend¬ 
ship to your Father and Mother; and the Person they have chosen 
for your Husband, hath been for some Years past my particular 
Favorite; I have long wished you might come together, because I 
hoped, that from the goodness of your Disposition, and by follow¬ 
ing the Council of wise Friends, you might in time make your self 
worthy of him. Your Parents were so far in the right, that they 
did not produce you much into the World, whereby you avoided 
many wrong Steps which others have taken; and have fewer ill 
Impressions to be removed: But they failed, as it is generally the 
Case, in too much neglecting to cultivate your Mind; without 
which it is impossible to acquire or preserve the Friendship and 
Esteem of a Wise Man, who soon grows weary of acting the Lover 
and treating his Wife like a Mistress, but wants a reasonable Com¬ 
panion, and a true Friend through every Stage of his Life. It must 
be therefore your Business to qualify your self for those Offices, 
wherein I will not fail to be your Director as long as I shall think 
you deserve it, by letting you know how you are to act, and what 
you ought to avoid. 

And beware of despising or neglecting my Instructions, whereon 

344 
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will depend, not only your making a good figure in the World, 
but your own real Happiness, as well as that of the Person who 
ought to be the Dearest to you. 

I must therefore desire you in the first place to be very slow in 
changing the modest behaviour of a Virgin: It is usual in young 
wives before they have been many Weeks married, to assume a 
bold, forward Look and manner of Talking; as if they intended 
to signify in all Companies, that they were no longer Girls, and 
consequently that their whole Demeanor, before they got a Hus¬ 
band, was all but a Countenance and Constraint upon their Na¬ 
ture: Whereas, I suppose, if the Votes of wise Men were gathered, 
a very great Majority would be in favour of those Ladies, who 
after they were entered into that State, rather chose to double their 
portion of Modesty and Reservedness. 

I must likewise warn you strictly against the least degree of 
Fondness to your Husband before any Witness whatsoever, even 
before your nearest Relations, or the very Maids of your Chamber ^ 
This proceeding is so exceeding odious and disgustful to all who 
have either good Breeding or good Sense, that they assign two very 
unamiablc Reasons for it; the one is gross Hypocrisy, and the other 
has too bad a Name to mention. If there is any difference to be 
made, your Husband is the lowest Person in Company, either at 
Home or Abroad, and every Gentleman present has a better claim 
to all marks of Civility and Distinction from you. Conceal your 
Esteem and Love in your own Breast, and reserve your kind Looks 
and Language for Private hours, which arc so many in the Four 
and Twenty, that they will afford time to employ a Passion as 
exalted as any that was ever described in a French Romance. 

Upon this Head, I should likewise advise you to differ in Prac¬ 
tice from those Ladies who affect abundance of Uneasiness while 
their Husbands arc abroad, start with every Knock at the Dooir, 
and ring the Bell incessantly for the Servants to let in their Master; 
will not cat a bit at Dinner or Supper if the Husband happens to 
stay out, and receive him at his return with such a Medly of chid¬ 
ing and kindness, and catechising him where he has been, that a 
Shrew from Billingsgate would be a more easy and eligible Com¬ 
panion. 
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Of the same leaven are those Wives, who when their Husbands 
are gone a Journey, must have a Letter every Post, upon pain of 
Fits and Hystericks, and a day must be fixed for their return home 
without the least allowance for Business, or Sickness, or Accidents, 
or Weather: Upon which, I can only say that in my observation, 
those Ladies who were apt to make the greatest clutter upon such 
occasions, would liberally have paid a Messenger for bringing them 
news that their Husbands had broken their Necks upon the Road. 

You will perhaps be offended when I advise you to abate a little 
of that violent Passion for fine Cloaths, so predominant in your 
Sex. It is a little hard, that ours, for whose sake you wear them, 
are not admitted to be of your Council: I may venture to assure 
you that we will make an abatement at any time of Four Pounds 
a yard in a Brocade, if the Ladies will but allow a suitable addition 
of care in the Cleanliness and Sweetness of their Persons: For, the 
satyrical part of mankind will needs believe, that it is not impos> 
sible, to be very fine and very filthy; and that the Capacities of a 
Lady are sometimes apt to fall short in cultivating. Cleanliness and 
Finery together. I shall only add, upon so tender a subject, what 
a pleasant Gentleman said concerning a silly Woman of quality; 
that nothing could make her supportable but cutting off her Head, 
for his Ears were offended by her Tongue, and his Nose by her 
Hair and Teeth. 

I am wholly at a loss how to advise you in the choice of Com¬ 
pany, which, however, is a point of as great importance as any in 
your life. If your general acquaintance be among Ladies who are 
your equals or superiors, provided they have nothing of what is 
commonly called an ill Reputation, you think you are safe; and this 
in the style of the world will pass for Good company. Whereas 
I am afraid it will be hard for you to pick out one Female-acquaint¬ 
ance in this town, from whom you will not be in manifest danger 
of contracting some foppery, affectation, vanity, folly, or vice. Your 
only safe way of conversing with them, is by a firm Resolution to 
proceed in your practice and behaviour directly contrary to what¬ 
ever they shall say or do: And this I take to be a good General 
Rule, with very few exceptions. For instance, In the doctrines they 
usually deliver to young-married-women for managing their Hus- 
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bands; their several accounts of their own Conduct in that particu¬ 
lar to recommend it to your imitation; the Reflections they make 
upon others of their Sex for acting differently; their directions how 
to come off with Victory upon any dispute or quarrel you may 
have with your Husband; the Arts by which you may discover and 
practice upon his Weak sides; when to work by flattery and insinu¬ 
ation, when to melt him with tears, and when to engage him with 
a high hand. In these, and a thousand other cases, it will be pru¬ 
dent to retain as many of their lectures in your Memory as you 
can, and then determine to act in full Opposition to them all. 

I hope your Husband will interpose his authority to limit you in 
the trade of Visiting: Half a dozen fools arc in all conscience as 
many as you should require; and it will be sufficient for you to see 
them twice a year: For I think the fashion does not exact, that 
Visits should be paid to Friends. 

I advise that your company at home should consist of Men, 
rather than Women. To say the truth, I never yet knew a toler¬ 
able Woman to be fond of her own Sex: I confess, when both arc 
mixt and well chosen, and put their best qualities forward, there 
may be an intercourse of civility and good-will; which, with the 
addition of some degree of sense, can make conversation or any 
amusement agreeable. But a Knot of Ladies, got together by them¬ 
selves, is a very school of Impertinence and Detraction, and it is 
well if those be the worst. 

Let your Men-acquaintance be of your Husband’s choice, and not 
recommended to you by any Shc-companions; because they will 
certainly fix a Coxcomb upon you, and it will cost you some time 
and pains before you can arrive at the knowledge of distinguishing 
such a one from a Man of Sense. 

Never take a Favouritc-waiting-maid into your Cabinet-Council, 
to entertain you with Histories of those Ladies whom she hath 
formerly served, of their Diversions and their Dresses; to insinuate 
how great a Fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed to 
squander; to appeal to her from your Husband, and to be deter¬ 
mined by her Judgment,' because you arc sure it will be always for 
you; to receive and discard Servants by her approbation or dislike; 
to engage you by her insinuations into misunderstandings with 
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ytm best Friends; to represent all things in false colours, and to 
be the common Emissary of Scandal. 

But the Grand affair of your life will be to gain and preserve the 
Friendship and Esteem of your Husband. You arc married to a 
Man of good education and learning, of an excellent understand¬ 
ing, and an exact taste. It is true, and it is happy for you, that 
these Qualities in him are adorned with great Modesty, a most 
amiable Sweetness of Temper, and an unusual disposition to Sobri¬ 
ety and Virtue: But neither Good-Nature nor Virtue will suffer 
him to esteem you against his Judgment; and although he is not 
capable of using you ill, yet you will in time grow a thing indiffer¬ 
ent, and perhaps, contemptible; unless you can supply the loss of 
jfVouth and Beauty with more durable Qualities. You have but a 
ijvcry few years to be young and handsome in the eyes of the 
World; and as few months to be so in the eyes of a Husband, who 
is not a Fool; for I hope you do not still dream of Charms and 
Raptures, which Marriage ever did, and ever will, put a sudden 
end to. Besides yours was a match of Prudence and common 
^ Good-liking, without any mixture of that ridiculous Passion which 
has no Being but in Play-Books and Romances. 

You must therefore use all endeavours to attain to some degree 
of those Accomplishments which your Husband most values in 
other People, and for which he is most valued himself. You must 
improve your Mind, by closely pursuing such a Method of Study 
as I shall direct or approve of. You must get a collection of His¬ 
tory and Travels which I will recommend to you, and spend some 
hours every day in reading them, and making extracts from them 
if your Memory be weak. You must invite Persons of knowledge 
and understanding to an acquaintance with you, by whose Con¬ 
versation you may learn to correct your Taste and Judgment; and 
when you can bring yourself to comprehend and relish the good 
Sense of others, you will arrive in time to think rightly yourself, 
and to become a Reasonable and Agreeable Companion. This 
must produce in your Husband a true Rational Love and Esteem 
for you, which old Age will not diminish. He will have a regard 
fi6r your Judgment and Opinion in matters of the greatest weight; 
you will be ;^ble to entertain each oshcr without a Third Person 
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to relieve you by finding Discourse. The endowments of ydur 
Mind will even make your Person more agreeable to him; and 
when you are alone, your Time will not lie heavy upon your hands 
for want of some trifling Amusement. 

As little respect as I have for the generality of your Sex, it hath 
sometimes moved me with pity, to see the Lady of the House 
forced to withdraw immediately after Dinner, and this in Families 
where there is not much drinking; as if it were an established 
Maxim, that Women are uncapablc of all Conversation. In a 
Room where both Sexes meet, if the Men are discoursing upon any 
general Subject, the Ladies never think it their business to partake 
in what passes, but in a separate Club entertain each other, with 
the price and choice of Lace and Silk, and what Dresses they liked 
or disapproved at the Church or the Play-house. And when you 
are among yourselves, how naturally, after the first Complements, 
do you apply your hands to each other’s Lappets and Ruffles and 
Mantua’s, as if the whole business of your Lives, and the publick 
concern of the World, depended upon the Cut or Colour of your 
Dresses. As Divines say, that some People take more pains to be 
Damned, than it would cost them to be Saved; so your Sex em-^ 
ploys more thought, memory, and application to be Fools, than 
would serve to make them wise and useful. When I reflect on 
this, I cannot conceive you to be Human Creatures, but a sort of 
Species hardly a degree above a Monkey; who has more diverting 
Tricks than any of you; is an Animal less mischievous and expen¬ 
sive, might in time be a tolerable Critick in Velvet and Brocade, 
and for ought I know wou’d equally become them. 

I would have you look upon Finery as a necessary Folly, as all 
great Ladies did whom I have ever known: I do not desire you to 
be out of the fashion, but to be the last and least in it: I expect that 
your Dress shall be one degree lower than your Fortune can afford; 
and in your own heart I would wish you to be an utter Contemner 
of all Distinctions which a finer Petticoat can give you; because it 
will neither make you richer, handsomer, younger, better natur’d, 
more vertuous, or wise, than if it hung upon a Peg. 

If you are in company with Men of learning, though they hap^ 
pen to discourse of Arts and ^cientes out of your compass, yet you 
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will gather more advantage by list’ning to them, than from all the 
nonsense and frippery of your own Sex; but, if they be Men of 
Breeding as well as learning, they will seldom engage in any 
Conversation where you ought not to be a hearer, and in time 
have your part. If they talk of the Manners and Customs of the 
several Kingdoms of Europe, of Travels into remoter Nations, of 
the state of their own Country, or of the great Men and Actions of 
Greece and Rome; if they give their judgment upon English and 
French Writers, either in Verse or Prose, or of the nature and 
limits of Virtue and Vice, it is a shame for an English Lady not 
to relish such Discourses, not to improve by them, and endeavour 
by Reading and Information, to have her share in those Entertain¬ 
ments; rather than turn aside, as it is the usual custom, and consult 
with the Woman who sits next her, about a new Cargo of Fans. 

It is a little hard that not one Gentleman’s daughter in a thou¬ 
sand should be brought to read or understand her own natural 
tongue, or be judge of the easiest Books that are written in it: As 
any one may find, who can have the patience to hear^them, when 
they arc disposed to mangle a Play or Novel, where the least word 
out of the common road is sure to disconcert them; and it is no 
wonder, when they arc not so much as taught to spell in their 
childhood, nor can ever attain to it in their whole lives. I advise 
you therefore to read aloud, more or less, every day to your Hus¬ 
band, if he will permit you, or to any other friend, (but not a 
Female one) who is able to set you right; and as for spelling, you 
may compass it in time by making Collections from the Books you 
read. 

I know very well that those who arc commonly called Learned 
Women, have lost all manner of Credit by their impertinent Talka¬ 
tiveness and Conceit of themselves; but there is an easy remedy for 
this, if you once consider, that after all the pains you may be at, you 
never can arrive in point of learning to the perfection of a School¬ 
boy. But the Reading I would advise you to, is only for improve¬ 
ment of your own good Sense, which will never fail of being 
Mended by Discretion. It is a wrong method, and ill choice of 
Books, that makes those Learned Ladies just so much worse for 
what they have read. And therefore it shall be my care to dire' 
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you better, a task for which I take my self to be not ill qualified; 
because I have spent more time, and have had more opportunities 
than many others, to observe and discover from what sources the 
various follies of Women arc derived. 

Pray observe how insignificant things arc the common race of 
Ladies, when they have passed their Youth and Beauty; how con¬ 
temptible they appear to the Men, and yet more contemptible to 
the younger part of their own Sex; and have no relief but in pass¬ 
ing their afternoons in visits, where they arc never acceptable; and 
their evenings at cards among each other; while the former part of 
the day is spent in spleen and envy, or in vain endeavours to repair 
by art and dress the ruins of Time: Whereas I have known Ladies 
at Sixty, to whom all the polite part of the Court and Town paid 
their addresses, without any further view than that of enjoying the 
pleasure of their conversation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in a Man, which 
is not equally so in a Woman: I do not except even Modesty and 
Gentleness of nature. Nor do I know one vice or folly which is 
not equally detestable in both. There is indeed one infirmity 
which seems to be generally allowed you, I mean that of Coward¬ 
ice. Yet there should seem to be something very capricious, that 
when Women profess their admiration for a Colonel or a Captain 
on account of his Valour, they should fancy it a very graceful be¬ 
coming quality in themselves to be afraid of their own shadows; 
to scream in a Barge when the weather is calmest, or in a Coach 
at the Ring; to run from a Cow at a hundred yards* distance; to 
fall into fits at the sight of a Spider, an Earwig, or a Frog. At 
least, if Cowardice be a sign of Cruelty, (as it is generally granted) 
I can hardly think it an accomplishment so desirable as to be 
thought worth improving by Affectation. 

And as the same Virtues equally become both Sexes, so there is 
no quality whereby Women endeavour to distinguish themselves 
from Men, for which they are not just so much the worse; except 
that only of Reservedness; which, however, as you generally man¬ 
age it, is nothing else but Affectation or Hypocrisy. For as you 
cannot too much discountenance those of our Sex, who presume to 
take unbecoming liberty before you; so you ought to be wholly 
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unconstrain’d in the company of Deserving Men, when you have 
had sufficient experience of their discretion. 

There is never wanting in this Town, a tribe of bold, swagger¬ 
ing, rattling Ladies, whose Talents pass among Coxcombs for Wit 
and Humour; their excellency lies in rude choquing Expressions, 
and what they call running a Man down. If a Gentleman in their 
Company happens to have any Blemish in his Birth or Person, if 
any misfortune hath befallen his Family or himself, for which he is 
ashamed, they will be sure to give him broad Hints of it without 
any Provocation. I would recommend you to the acquaintance of 
a common Prostitute, rather than to that of such Termagants as 
these. I have often thought that no Man is obliged to suppose such 
Creatures to be Women; but to treat them likcL insolent Rascals 
disguised in Female Habits, who ought to be stripp’d and kick’d 
down Stair^. 

I will add one thing although it be a little out of place, which is 
to desire that you will learn to value and esteem your Husband 
for those good Qualities which he really possesseth, and not to 
fancy others in him which he certainly hath not. For although 
this latter is generally understood to be a mark of Love, yet it is 
indeed nothing but Affectation or ill Judgment. It is true, he 
wants so very few Accomplishments, that you are in no great 
danger of erring on this side: But my Caution is occasion’d by a 
Lady of your Acquaintance, married to a very valuable Person, 
whom yet she is so unfortunate as to be always commending for 
those Perfections to which he can least pretend. 

I can give you no Advice upon the Article of Expence, only I 
think you ought to be well informed how much your Husband’s 
Revenue amounts to, and be so good a Computer as to keep within 
it, in that part of the Management which falls to your share; and 
not to put yourself in the number of those Politick Ladies, who 
think they gain a great Point when they have teazed their Hus¬ 
bands to buy them a new Equipage, a lac’d Head, or a fine Petti¬ 
coat, without once considering what long Scores remain unpaid to 
the Butcher. 

I desire you will keep this Letter in your Cabinet, and ofter 
examine impartially your whole Conduct by it: And so God bV 
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you, and make you a fair Example to your Sex, and a perpetual 
Comfort to your Husband and your Parents. 

I am, with great Truth and Affection, 

Madam, 

Your most faithful friend 

and humble Servant. 
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GEORGE JEAN NATHAN ( 1882 - ) 

George Jean Nathan, the noted dramatic critic, was born in Indiana 
and attended Cornell University. Carl Van Doren has called 
Nathan “the most erudite, picturesque, and amusing of American 
dramatic critics.” With H. L. Mencken, he edited the old Smart 
Set from 1914 to 1923; and he and Mencken founded The American 
Mercury in 1924. Nathan was co-editor of the magazine during 
the first year and a half of its existence, after which time he became 

From The American Mercury. Reprinted by permission. 
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contributing editor. The team of Mencken and Nathan made lit¬ 
erary history during the 1920*5. 


Passing Judgments, 1935. 

Since Ibsen, 1933. 

The Popular Theatre (Borzoi Pocket Books). 

Hazlitt, Henry, Review of Testament 0/ a Critic, Nation, 132:186, Feb. 
18, 1931. 

Rascoe, Burton, Review of Monies Are Monies, New Republic, 60:211, 
Oct. 9, 1929. 

★ ★ ★ 

B ack of the statistics proving a great decrease in the marriage 
and great increase in the divorce rates, both so learnedly 
commented upon in a hundred and one quarters, there is a 
small point, strikingly obvious, that has apparently escaped the 
attention of our friends, the philosophers. That the relative dis¬ 
appearance of the romantic impulse, due to the changing view¬ 
points as to sex and morality, is in part responsible for the disrup¬ 
tion of the old order of things, is duly and truthfully recorded. 
But one of the chief reasons for the disappearance of that impulse 
on the masculine side seems to remain unnoted. While it is more 
or less plain that woman’s increased economic independence, to¬ 
gether with the wide, tacit acceptance of a new moral code, the 
vanishing of much of the old so-called home life and the psychic 
unrest brought about by altered worldly conditions, may in com¬ 
bination have done their full share in changing the attitude of the 
sexes toward each other, it is the masculinization of women, per¬ 
haps more than anything else, that stands out as the disturbing fly 
in the molasses. 

It is this acquired mannishness of women that has gradually 
converted a long sentimental and chivalrous order of men into a 
realistically minded and sniflishly ironic body of cacklers. The 
romance that they once sought and found in women—a tradition 
of the centuries—they find no longer, for women more and more 
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have ceased to be the figures of man’s illusion and more and more 
have become superficially indistinguishable from man himself in 
his less illusory moments. In sport, in business, in drinking, in 
politics, in sexual freedom, in conversation, in sophistication and 
even in dress, women have come closer and closer to men’s level 
and, with the coming, the purple allure of distance has vamoosed. 
Women act like men, talk like men, think like men; they wear 
men’s tweeds and men’s shirts and ties; they cut their hair short 
like men and use men’s razors; they drink men’s drinks and tell 
men’s dirty stories; they sit in men’s smoking cars and smoke 
men’s tobacco; they jostle men in the voting booths and they wal¬ 
lop flirtatious fellows on the streets; they crowd men’s golf links 
and tennis courts; they make the dates with men that men once 
made with them; they wear men’s eyeglasses and brush their hair 
with military brushes; they go around in men’s low-heeled shoes 
and they use men’s cuss words; they swarm in men’s places of 
trade; they write smutty books and read smuttier ones; they con¬ 
gregate, on land and sea, in bars and smoking-rooms hitherto re¬ 
served for men; instead of the old hat-pin they now use their fists; 
they bathe and swim in masculine bathing suits; they flock to 
prize-fights and yell enthusiastically at the sight of blood; they 
begin to talk sex before men get a chance to open their mouths; 
they wear pajamas, suspenders and knickerbockers; they ride 
horses cross-saddle and drive racing-cars and sweat at basketball; 
they carry men’s cigarette cases and men’s lighters and spit out bits 
of tobacco like men; they drive fast power-boats and airplanes and 
play the stock market; they go out alone at night and stay out; 
they laugh at virginity as they would laugh at a low burlesque- 
show joke. . • . And once upon a time there was a princess. “It 
was the blue of her eyes, that had the brightness of the Spring sky 
when there is no cloud anywhere between Heaven and the heads 
of men,” writes Cabell, “which caused the armies of Rorn and of 
Ecben to meet like thunder clouds.” 

Anderson, Sherwood, “It’s a Woman’s Age,” Scribners, 88:613, 

1930. 

- Perhaps Women, 1931. 

Buck, Pearl, “America’s Medieval Women,” Harper*s, 177:225, Aug., 
1938. 
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A FINE GENTLEMAN 


SIR THOMAS OVERBURY 


(See p. 21 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

H e is like the cinnamon tree, whose bark is more worth than 
his body. He hath read the book of good manners, and by 
this time each of his limbs may read it. He alloweth of 
no judge but the eye; painting, bolstering, and bombasting are his 
orators; by these also he proves his industry: for he hath purchased 
legs, hair, beauty, and straightness, more than nature left him. He 
unlocks maidenheads with his language, and speaks Euphues, not 
so gracefully as heartily. His discourse makes not his behavior, 
but he buys it at court, as countrymen their clothes in Birchin 
Lane. He is somewhat like a salamander, and lives in the flame of 
love, which pains he expresses comically; and nothing grieves him 
so much as the want of a poet to make an issue in his love; yet he 
sighs sweetly and speaks lamentably; for his breath is perfumed 
and his words are wind. He is best in season at Christmas; for the 
boar’s head and reveller come together; his hopes are laden in his 
quality; and lest fiddlers should take him unprovided, he wears 
pumps in his pocket: and lest he should take fiddlers unprovided. 
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he whistles his own galliard. He is a calendar of ten years, and 
marriage rusts him. Afterwards he maintains himself an imple¬ 
ment of household by carving and ushering. For all this, he is 
judicial only in tailors and barbers, but his opinion is ever ready, 
and ever idle. If you will know more of his acts, the broker’s shop 
is the witness of his valor, where lies wounded, dead, rent, and out 
of fashion, many a spruce suit, overthrown by his fantasticness. 

Gerould, K. F., “Ladies and Gentlemen,” Harper's, 153:661, Nov., 
1926. 

West, Rebecca, “These American Men,” Harpers, 151:448, Sept., 1925. 
-“These American Women,” Harpers, 151:722, Nov., 1925. 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN.? 

SYMPOSIUM 


When Adam dolve, and Eve span. 

Who was then the gentleman? 

—John Ball (Hume). 

And Some Call W. M. T. a Cynic! 

What is it to be, a gentleman ? It is to be honest, to be gentle, 
to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing all these ^ 
qualities, to exercise thim in the most graceful outward manner.-1 
Thackeray. 


“They Be . . . Cheap in This Kingdom” 

Esquires and gentlemen are confounded together by Sir Edward 
Coke, who observes, that every esquire is a gentleman, and a 
gentleman is defined to be one qui arma gerit, who bears coat 
armor, the grant of which adds gentility to a man’s family: in like 
manner as civil nobility, among the Romans, was founded in the 
jus imaginum, or having the image of one ancestor at least, who 
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had borne some curule office. It is indeed a matter somewhat un¬ 
settled, what constitutes the distinction, or who is a real esquire; for 
it is not an estate, however large, that confers this rank upon its 
owner, ... As for gentlemen, says Sir Thomas Smith, they be 
made good cheap in this kingdom: for whosoever studieth the laws 
of the realm, who studieth in the universities, who professcth the 
liberal sciences, and, to be short, who can live idly, and without 

1 manual labor, and will bear the port, charge, and countenance of 
a gentleman, he shall be called master, and shall be taken for a 
gentleman.— Sir William Blackstone. 

' The Shopkeeper Turned Gentleman 

M. JouRDAiN —What! When I say, “Nicole, bring me my slip¬ 
pers, and give me my nightcap,” is that prose? 

Professor—Y es, sir. 

M. JouRDAiN —Upon my word, I have been speaking prose these 
forty years without being aware of it; and 1 am under the greatest 
obligation to you for informing me of it. Well, then, I wish to 
write to her in a letter, Fair Marchioness, your beautiful eyes mal^e 
me die of love; but I would have this worded in a genteel manner. 
—Moli^re. 

A Matter of Taste 

“Champagne,” repeated Mr. Jorrocks thoughtfully. “Cham¬ 
pagne! well, I wouldn’t mind a little champagne, only I wouldn’t 
like it hiced; doesn’t want to ’ave all my teeth set a chatterin’ i’ my 
’ead; harn’t got so far advanced in gentility as to like my wine 
froze.”— Surtees. 

A Greek Standard 

All that becomes a gentleman I know; 

To silent be when needful, or to speak 
When speech is wise; to see what may be seen, 

Or, when occasion calls, to close my eyes; 

And to control my appetites. 


—Euripides. 
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Elizabethan 

Lillia-Bianca —... A little modesty he has brought home with 
him, 

And might be taught, in time, some handsome duty. 

RosALURA—They say he is a wencher too. 

Lillia-Bianca —I like him better; 

A free light touch or two becomes a gentleman. 

And sets him seemly off. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

He Does Gentil Dedes 

Loke who that is most vertuous alway, 

Prive and apert, and most extendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can 
And take him for the greatest gentilman. 

-—Chaucer. 

The ‘Tirst Gentleman of Europe” 

It was the “first gentleman in Europe” in whose high presence 
Mrs. Rawdon passed her examination, and took her degree in repu¬ 
tation; so it must be flat disloyalty to doubt her virtue. What a 
noble appreciation of character must there not have been in Vanity 
Fair when that august sovereign was invested with the title of 
Premier Gentilhomme of all Europe!— Thackeray. 

Sir John Suckling Said the Same Thing 

Edgar —The prince of darkness is a gentleman: 

Modo he’s call’d, and Mahu. 

—Shakespeare. 

The Distinction of Uncle Toby 

My uncle Toby Shandy, Madam, was a gentleman, who, with 
the virtues which usually constitute the character of a man of 
honor and rectitude,—possessed one in a very eminent degree, 
which is seldom or never put into the catalogue; and that was a 
most extreme and unparallcl’ modesty of nature; . . . and this 
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unconstrained in the company of Deserving Men, when you have 
had sufficient experience of their discretion. 

There is never wanting in this Town, a tribe of bold, swagger¬ 
ing, rattling Ladies, whose Talents pass among Coxcombs for Wit 
and Humour; their excellency lies in rude choquing Expressions, 
and what they call running a Man down. If a Gentleman in their 
Company happens to have any Blemish in his Birth or Person, if 
any misfortune hath befallen his Family or himself, for which he is 
ashamed, they will be sure to give him broad Hints of it without 
any Provocation. I would recommend you to the acquaintance of 
a common Prostitute, rather than to that of such Termagants as 
these. I have often thought that no Man is obliged to suppose such 
' Creatures to be Women; but to treat them like insolent Rascals 
4ifigyj.?cd in Female Habits^ who ought to be stripp’d and kick’d 
down Stairs. 

I will add one thing although it be a little out of place, which is 
to desire that you will learn to value and esteem your Husband 
for those good Qualities which he really possesseth, and not to 
fancy others in him which he certainly hath not. For although 
this latter is generally understood to be a mark of Love, yet it is 
indeed nothing but Affectation or ill Judgment. It is true, he 
wants so very few Accomplishments, that you are in no great 
danger of erring on this side; But my Caution is occasion’d by a 
Lady of your Acquaintance, married to a very valuable Person, 
whom yet she is so unfortunate as to be always commending for 
those Perfections to which he can least pretend, 

I can give you no Advice upon the Article of Expence, only I 
think you ought to be well informed how much your Husband’s 
Revenue amounts to, and be so good a Computer as to keep within 
it, in that part of the Management which falls to your share; and 
not to put yourself in the number of those Politick Ladies, who 
think they gain a great Point when they have teazed their Hus¬ 
bands to buy them a new Equipage, a lac’d Head, or a fine Petti¬ 
coat, without once considering what long Scores remain unpaid to 
the Butcher. 

I desire you will keep this Letter in your Cabinet, and ofter 
examine impartially your whole Conduct by it: And so God bk 
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you^ and make you a fair Example to your Sex^ and a perpetual 
Comfort to your Husband and your Parents. 

I am, with great Truth and Affection, 

Madam, 

Your most faithful friend 

and humble Servant. 

Banning, M. C., “What a Young Girl Should Know,” Harpers, 
168:50, Dec., 1933. 

Johnson, G. W., “What an Old Girl Should Know,” Harpe/s, 168:607, 
Apr., 1934. 
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(World s Classics). 
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GEORGE JEAN NATHAN ( 1882 - ) 

George Jean Nathan, the noted dramatic critic, was born in Indiana 
and attended Cornell University. Carl Van Doren has called 
Nathan “the most erudite, picturesque, and amusing of American 
dramatic critics.” With H. L. Mencken, he edited the old Smart 
Set from 1914 to 1923; and he and Mencken founded The American 
Mercury in 1924. Nathan was co-editor of the magazine during 
the first year and a half of its existence, after which time he became 

From The American Mercury, Reprinted by permission. 
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contributing editor. The team of Mencken and Nathan made lit*- 
crary history during the 1920’s. 


Passing Judgments, 1935. 

Since Ihsen, 1933. 

The Popular Theatre (Borzoi Pocket Books). 

Hazlitt, Henry, Review of Testament of a Critic, Nation, 132:186, Feb. 
18, 1931. 

Rascoe, Burton, Review of Monhjs Are Monies, New Republic, 60:211, 
Oct. 9, 1929. 

★ ★ ★ 

B ack of the statistics proving a great decrease in the marriage 
and great increase in the divorce rates, both so learnedly 
commented upon in a hundred and one quarters, there is a 
small point, strikingly obvious, that has apparently escaped the 
attention of our friends, the philosophers. That the relative dis¬ 
appearance of the romantic impulse, due to the changing view¬ 
points as to sex and morality, is in part responsible for the disrup¬ 
tion of the old order of things, is duly and truthfully recorded. 
But one of the chief reasons for the disappearance of that impulse 
on the masculine side seems to remain unnoted. While it is more 
or less plain that woman’s increased economic independence, to¬ 
gether with the wide, tacit acceptance of a new moral code, the 
vanishing of much of the old so-called home life and the psychic 
unrest brought about by altered worldly conditions, may in com¬ 
bination have done their full share in changing the attitude of the 
sexes toward each other, it is the masculinization of women, per¬ 
haps more than anything else, that stands out as the disturbing fly 
in the molasses. 

It is this acquired mannishness of women that has gradually 
converted a long sentimental and chivalrous order of men into a 
realistically minded and sniffishly ironic body of cacklers. The 
romance that they once sought and found in women—a tradition 
of the centuries—they find no longer, for women more and more 
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have ceased to be the figures of man’s illusion and more and more 
have become superficially indistinguishable from man himself in 
his less illusory moments. In sport, in business, in drinking, in 
politics, in sexual freedom, in conversation, in sophistication and 
even in dress, women have come closer and closer to men’s level 
and, with the coming, the purple allure of distance has vamoosed. 
Women act like men, talk like men, think like men; they wear 
men’s tweeds and men’s shirts and ties; they cut their hair short 
like men and use men’s razors; they drink men’s drinks and tell 
men’s dirty stories; they sit in men’s smoking cars and smoke 
men’s tobacco; they jostle men in the voting booths and they wal¬ 
lop flirtatious fellows on the streets; they crowd men’s golf links 
and tennis courts; they make the dates with men that men once 
made with them; they wear men’s eyeglasses and brush their hair 
with military brushes; they go around in men’s low-heeled shoes 
and they use men’s cuss words; they swarm in men’s places of 
trade; they write smutty books and read smuttier ones; they con¬ 
gregate, on land and sea, in bars and smoking-rooms hitherto re¬ 
served for men; instead of the old hat-pin they now use their fists; 
they bathe and swim in masculine bathing suits; they flock to 
prize-fights and yell enthusiastically at the sight of blood; they 
begin to talk sex before men get a chance to open their mouths; 
they wear pajamas, suspenders and knickerbockers; they ride 
horses cross-saddle and drive racing-cars and sweat at basketball; 
they carry men’s cigarette cases and men’s lighters and spit out bits 
of tobacco like men; they drive fast power-boats and airplanes and 
play the stock market; they go out alone at night and stay out; 
they laugh at virginity as they would laugh at a low burlesque- 
show joke. . • . And once upon a time there was a princess. “It 
was the blue of her eyes, that had the brightness of the Spring sky 
when there is no cloud anywhere between Heaven and the heads 
of men,” writes Cabell, “which caused the armies of Rorn and of 
Ecben to meet like thunder clouds ” 

Anderson, Sherwood, “It’s a Woman’s Age,” Scribner*s, 88:613, Dec., 
1930. 

- Perhaps Women, 1931. 

Buck, Pearl, “America’s Medieval Women,” Harpers, 177:225, Aug., 
1938. 
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A FINE GENTLEMAN 

SIR THOMAS OVERBURY 


(See p. 21 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

H e is like the cinnamon tree, whose bark is more worth than 
his body. He hath read the book of good manners, and by 
this time each of his limbs may read it. He alloweth of 
no judge but the eye; painting, bolstering, and bombasting are his 
orators; by these also he proves his industry: for he hath purchased 
legs, hair, beauty, and straightness, more than nature left him. He 
unlocks maidenheads with his language, and speaks Euphues, not 
so gracefully as heartily. His discourse makes not his behavior, 
but he buys it at court, as countrymen their clothes in Birchin 
Lane. He is somewhat like a salamander, and lives in the flame of 
love, which pains he expresses comically; and nothing grieves him 
so much as the want of a poet to make an issue in his love; yet he 
sighs sweetly and speaks lamentably; for his breath is perfumed 
and his words are wind. He is best in season at Christmas; for the 
boar’s head and reveller come together; his hopes are laden in his 
quality; and lest fiddlers should take him unprovided, he wears 
pumps in his pocket: and lest he should take fiddlers unprovided. 
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he whisdes his own galliard. He is a calendar of ten years, and 
marriage rusts him. Afterwards he maintains himself an imple¬ 
ment of household by carving and ushering. For all this, he is 
judicial only in tailors and barbers, but his opinion is ever ready, 
and ever idle. If you will know more of his acts, the broker’s shop 
is the witness of his valor, where lies wounded, dead, rent, and out 
of fashion, many a spruce suit, overthrown by his fantasticness. 

Gerould, K. F., “Ladies and Gentlemen,” Harper*s, 153:661, Nov., 
1926. 

West, Rebecca, “These American Men,” Harpers, 151:448, Sept., 1925. 
-“These American Women,” Harpers, 151:722, Nov., 1925. 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN.? 

SYMPOSIUM 


When Adam dolve, and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman? 

—John Ball (Hume). 

And Some Call W. M. T. a Cynic! 

What is it to bcs a gentleman.? It is to be honest, to be gentle,; 
to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing all these 
qualities, to exercise thlm in the most graceful outward manner.—t 
Thackeray. 


“They Be . . . Cheap in This Kingdom” 

Esquires and gentlemen are confounded together by Sir Edward 
Coke, who observes, that every esquire is a gendeman, and a 
gentleman is defined to be one qtii arma gerit, who bears coat 
armor, the grant of which adds gentility to a man’s family: in like 
manner as civil nobility, among the Romans, was founded in the 
/wr imaginum, or having the image of one ancestor at least, who 
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SIR THOMAS OVERBURY 


(See p. 21 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

H e is like the cinnamon tree, whose bark is more worth than 
his body. He hath read the book of good manners, and by 
this time each of his limbs may read it. He allowcth of 
no judge but the eye; painting, bolstering, and bombasting arc his 
orators; by these also he proves his industry; for he hath purchased 
legs, hair, beauty, and straightness, more than nature left him. He 
unlocks maidenheads with his language, and speaks Euphues, not 
so gracefully as heartily. His discourse makes not his behavior, 
but he buys it at court, as countrymen their clothes in Birchin 
Lane. He is somewhat like a salamander, and lives in the flame of 
love, which pains he expresses comically; and nothing grieves him 
SO much as the want of a poet to make an issue in his love; yet he 
sighs sweetly and speaks lamentably; for his breath is perfumed 
and his words are wind. He is best in season at Christmas; for the 
boar’s head and reveller come together; his hopes are laden in his 
quality; and lest fiddlers should take him unprovided, he wears 
pumps in his pocket: and lest he should take fiddlers unprovided, 
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he whistles his own galliard. He is a calendar of ten years, and 
marriage rusts him. Afterwards he maintains himself an imple¬ 
ment of household by carving and ushering. For all this, he is 
judicial only in tailors and barbers, but his opinion is ever ready, 
and ever idle. If you will know more of his acts, the broker’s shop 
is the witness of his valor, where lies wounded, dead, rent, and out 
of fashion, many a spruce suit, overthrown by his fantasticness. 

Gcrould, K. F., “Ladies and Gentlemen,” Harper*s, 153:661, Nov., 
1926. 

West, Rebecca, “These American Men,” Harpers, 151:448, Sept., 1925. 
-“These American Women,” Harpers, 151:722, Nov., 1925. 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN.?^ 

SYMPOSIUM 

When Adam dolve, and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman? 

—John Ball (Hume). 

And Some Call W. M. T. a Cynic! 

What is it to be.a gentleman? It is to be honest, to be gentle,, 
to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing all these 
qualities, to exercise thim in the most graceful outward manner.H 
Thackeray. 


“They Be . . . Cheap in This Kingdom” 

Esquires and gentlemen are confounded together by Sir Edward 
Coke, who observes, that every esquire is a gentleman, and a 
gentleman is defined to be one qui arma gerit, who bears coat 
armor, the grant of which adds gentility to a man’s family: in like 
manner as civil nobility, among the Romans, was founded in the 
jus imaginum, or having the image of one ancestor at least, who 
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had borne some curule office. It is indeed a matter somewhat un* 
settled, what constitutes the distinction, or who is a real esquire; for 
it is not an estate, however large, that confers this rank upon its 
owner. ... As for gentlemen, says Sir Thomas Smith, they be 
made good cheap in this kingdom: for whosoever studieth the laws 
, of the realm, who studieth in the universities, who professeth the 
\ liberal sciences, and, to be short, who can live idly, and without 
1 manual labor, and will bear the port, charge, and countenance of 
la gentleman, he shall be called master, and shall be taken for a 
Wentleman.— Sir William Blackstone. 

‘ The Shopkeeper Turned Gentleman 

M. JouRDAiN— Whatl When 1 say, “Nicole, bring me my slip¬ 
pers, and give me my nightcap,” is that prose? 

Professor —Yes, sir. 

M. JouRDAiN—Upon my word, I have been speaking prose these 
forty years without being aware of it; and I am under the greatest 
obligation to you for informing me of it. Well, then, I wish to 
write to her in a letter, Fair Marchioness, your beautiful eyes ma\e 
me die of love; but I would have this worded in a genteel manner. 
—Moli^re. 

A Matter of Taste 

“Champagne,” repeated Mr. Jorrocks thoughtfully. “Cham¬ 
pagne! well, I wouldn’t mind a little champagne, only I wouldn’t 
like it hiced; doesn’t want to ’ave all my teeth set a chatterin’ i* my 
’ead; harn’t got so far advanced in gentility as to like my wine 
froze.”— Surtees. 

A Greek Standard 

All that becomes a gentleman I know; 

To silent be when needful, or to speak 
When speech is wise; to sec what may be seen. 

Or, when occasion calls, to close my eyes; 

And to control my appetites. 


—Euripides. 
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Elizabethan 

LilliA'Bianca —... A little modesty he has brought home with 
him, 

And might be taught, in time, some handsome duty. 

Rosalura— They say he is a wencher too. 

Lillia-Bianca —I like him better; 

A free light touch or two becomes a gentleman, 

And sets him seemly off. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

He Does Gentil Dedes 

Lokc who that is most vertuous alway, 

Prive and apert, and most extendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can 
And take him for the greatest gentilman. 

—Chaucer. 

The “First Gentleman of Europe” 

It was the “first gentleman in Europe” in whose high presence 
Mrs. Rawdon passed her examination, and took her degree in repu¬ 
tation; so it must be flat disloyalty to doubt her virtue. What a 
noble appreciation of character must there not have been in Vanity 
Fair when that august sovereign was invested with the title of 
Premier Gentilhomme of all Europe!— Thackeray. 

Sir John Suckling Said the Same Thing 

Edgar—^T he prince of darkness is a gentleman: 

Modo he’s call’d, and Mahu. 

—Shakespeare. 

The Distinction of Uncle Toby 

My uncle Toby Shandy, Madam, was a gentleman, who, with 
the virtues which usually constitute the character of a man of 
honor and rectitude,—possessed one in a very eminent degree, 
which is seldom or never put into the catalogue; and that was a 
most extreme and unparallel’ modesty of nature; . . . and this 
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kind of modesty so possessed him, as almost to equal, if such a 
thing could be, even the modesty of a woman: That female nicety, 
Madam, and inward cleanliness of mind and fancy, in your sex, 
which makes you so much the awe of ours.—LAURENCE Sterne. 

Oh, St. Patrick was a gentleman 
Who came of decent people; 

He built a church in Dublin town, 

And on it put a steeple. 

—Henry Bennett. 

Progress of Civilization 

He is the best bred man and He perjured himself like a 
the truest gentleman who takes gentleman, 
leave of the world without a —The Modern Code. 

stain upon his scutcheon, and 
with nothing of falsehood and 
dissimulation ... to tarnish his 
reputation. 

—Marcus Aurelius. 

Who is a Gentleman? 

This long disputed question has been settled by a chieftain of 
one of the African tribes, who, on being asked to take some interest 
in the colonies of Liberia, could not, he said, for the reason that he 
was not a gentleman. 

“Why not a gentleman?” he was asked. 

“Because,” he said, “I have only two wives.” 

“How many wives docs it take to make a gentleman?” 

“Six,” was the answer.—iVo/ex and Queries, 

An English Court Decision in “Smith vs. Cheese” 

Mr. Justice Grove, in discharging the rule, said he was by no 
means inclined to extend the vague definition at present attaching 
to a gentleman when a better one could be suggested. Originally, 
no doubt, the term gentleman corresponded to the French 
hotnme, and meant a person of gentle birth, however ignorant he 
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might be; but now the word had changed its signification, and 
might be said to extend to the lowest range of the middle classes. 
In this case the person had been a proctor's clerk, and was, there¬ 
fore, presumably educated; but he had ceased to act in that capacity 
(indeed, had no occupation) and it would not have done to have 
given him that description. As to the other pursuits in which he 
had been engaged, none of them were sufficiently definite that they 
should be preferred to that of gentleman .—London Times (1875). 

The Author of “The Display of Heraldry,” 1610 

Gentleman, the lowest title of honor in England below a squire, 
but which is nowadays given indiscriminately to all those who 
either live on their means or by a genteel profession. F. Menestrier 
very justly observes that a Gentleman is he whose name and coat 
of arms are registered by heralds.— John Gwillym (epitomized by 
Porney). 

An American Point of View 

Englishman— But, I say, don’t you have any gentlemen over 
here } 

American Girl —What do you mean by gentlemen? 

Englishman —Oh, well, I mean what anybody means—a man 
who doesn’t work for his living, and whose father didn’t work for 
his living, and whose grandfather didn’t work for his living. 

American Girl —Oh, yes, we have plenty of them. But we call 
them tramps. 

A Disqualification 

Lord Gray said of one Hallford or Holford “that he is no gent. 
That in memory of divers he kept hogs.”— Sir John Northcote. 

Come all ye gents vot cleans the plate, 

Come all ye ladies’ maids so fair— 

Vile I a story vill relate 
Of cruel Jeames of Buckley Square. 

A tighter lad, it is confest, 

Ne’er valkcd with pwder in his ’air. 

Or vorc a nosegay in his breast. 

Than ’andsum Jeames of Buckley Square. 
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Our master vas a City gent 
His name’s in railroads everywhere, 

And Lord, vot lots of letters vent 
Betwigst his brokers and Buckley Square: 

My Jeames it was the letters took, 

And read them all (I think it’s fair), 

And took a leaf from Master’s book, 

As hothers do in Buckley Square. 

—Thackeray, 

T^e Power of a King 

Sclden, in his Table Talk,, makes the observation that neither 
God Almighty nor the King could make a gentleman of blood; 
and when the nurse of James I begged him to make her son a 
gentleman, “My good woman,” said he, “a gentleman I could never 
make him, though I could make him a lord.” The Emperor 
Charles V, however, was of a different opinion, for, in the patent 
of nobility conferred by him on George Sabin, he declared him— 
knight, and noble of four degrees, both on father's and mother s 
sxdel —]. Woodward. 


The Critic Speaks 

Its primal, literal, and perpetual meaning is “a man of pure 
race,” well-bred, in the sense that a horse or dog is well-bred. . . . 
The lower orders and all orders have to learn that every vicious 
habit and chronic disease communicates itself by descent, and that 
by purity of birth the entire system of the human body and soul 
may be gradually elevated or, by recklessness of birth, degraded, 
until there shall be as much difference between the well-bred and 
ill-bred human creature (whatever pains be taken with their educa¬ 
tion) as between a wolfhound and the vilest mongrel cur. . . . 

A gentleman’s first characteristic is that fineness of structure in 
the body which renders it capable of the most delicate sensation, 
and of structure in the mind which renders it capable of the most 
delicate sympathies—one may say, simply, “fineness of nature” . . . 
And though rightness of moral conduct is ultimately the great 
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purifier of race, the sign of nobleness is not in this rightness of 
moral conduct, but in sensitiveness. . . . 

Hence it will follow that one of the probable signs of high breed¬ 
ing in men generally will be their kindness and mercifulness, these 
always indicating more or less fineness of make in the mind, and 
miserliness and cruelty the contrary; hence that of Isaiah: “The 
vile person shall no more be called liberal nor the churl bountiful.” 

But a thousand things may prevent this kindness from display¬ 
ing or continuing itself; the mind of the man may be warped so as 
to bear mainly on his own interests, and |hen all his sensibilities 
will take the form of pride, or fastidiousness, or revengefulness, 
and other wicked, but not ungentlemanly, tempers; or further they 
may run into utter sensuality and covetousness, if he is bent on 
pleasure, accompanied with quite infinite cruelty when the pride is 
wounded or the passions thwarted, until your gentleman becomes 
Ezzelin, and your lady the deadly Lucrece, yet still gentleman and 
lady, quite incapable of making anything else of themselves, being 
so born.— ^John Ruskin. 

The Tailor’s Son Comes Home 

Mrs. Fiske rushed in to exclaim: 

“So you were right, aunt—he has come. I met him on the stairs. 
Oh! how like dear Uncle Mel he looks, in the militia, with that 
mustache. I just remember him as a child; and, oh, what a gentle¬ 
man he is!” 

At the end of the sentence Mrs. Mel’s face suddenly darkened: 
she said in a deep voice: 

“Don’t dare to talk that nonsense before him, Ann.”— -George 
Meredith. 

“The English Moor” 

I am a gentleman, though spoiled in the breeding. The Buz¬ 
zards are all gentlemen. We came in with the Conqueror,— 
Richard Brome. 


We Have Changed All That 

Mr. Runt was exceedingly husky in talk, and unsteady in gait. 
A young lady of the present day would be alarmed to see a gentle- 
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man in such a condition; but it was a common sight in those jolly 
old times, when a gentleman was thought a milksop unless he was 
occasionally tipsy.—T hackeray. 

The Good Old Days 

. . To be sure, old ’Squire Lumpkin was the finest gendeman 
I ever set my eyes on. For winding the straight horn, or beating 
a thicket for a hare, or a wench, he never had his fellow. It was 
a saying in the place, that he kept the best horses, dogs, and girls 
in the whole county.”-^LivER Goldsmith. 

When Boredom Was a Sign of Breeding 

“If he is asked his opinion of a lady, he must commonly answer 
by a grimace, and if he is seated next to one, he must take the ut¬ 
most pains to show, by his listlessncss, yawning, and inattention, 
that he is sick of his situation: for what he holds of all things to 
be most gothic, is gallantry to the women. To avoid this is, in¬ 
deed, the principal solicitude of his life. ...” 

“And is it possible that qualities such as these should recommend 
him to favor and admiration?” 

“Very possible, for qualities such as these constitute the present 
state of the times. A man of the ton, who would now be conspicu¬ 
ous in the gay world, must invariably be insipid, negligent, and 
selfish.” 

“Admirable requisites!” cried Cecilia; “and Mr. Meadows, I 
acknowledge, seems to have attained them all.”— Madame d’Arblay. 

Sam Weller’s Ideal 

“I shall be a gcn’l’m’n myself one of these days, perhaps, with a 
pipe in my mouth, and a summer-house in the back garden.”— 
Dickens. 

No Mixture 

There were gentlemen, and there were seamen in the navy of 
Charles the Second. But the seamen were not gentlemen; and the 
gentlemen were not seamen.— Lord Macaulay, 
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Oliver’s Requirements 

I had rather have a plain, russet-coated Captain, that knows what 
he fights for, and loves what he knows, than that which you call 
a Gentleman and is nothing else. I honor a Gentleman that is so 
indeed.— Oliver Cromwell. 

John Paice, of Bread-street-hill 

Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought up a merchant, he was 
the finest gentleman of his time. He had not one system of atten¬ 
tion to females in the drawing-room, and another in the shop, or 
at the stall. ... He was no dangler, in the common acceptation of 
the word, after women: but he reverenced and upheld, in every 
form in which it came before him, womanhood, . . . He was the 
Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Calidore, or Sir Tristan, to those 
who have no Calidorcs or Tristans to defend them. The roses, 
that had long faded thence, still bloomed for him in those withered 
and yellow cheeks.— Charles Lamb. 

Finished 

Men of Courage, Men of Sense, and Men of Letters, are fre¬ 
quent; but a True Gentleman is what one seldom secs. He is 
properly a compound of the various good qualities that embellish 
Mankind. ... All the great and solid perfections of life appear in 
the Finished Gentleman, with a beautiful surface and varnish; 
everything he says or does is accompanied with a manner, or rather 
a charm, that draws the admiration and good-will of every beholder. 
—Richard Steele. 

The South Carolinian’s Daughter 

“A gentleman must be absolutely brave,” she replied, “and must 
kill any man who insults him—or, at least must hurt him badly. 
He must be absolutely honest—though he is not bound, of course, 
to tell all that he knows when he is selling a horse. He must be 
absolutely true to the woman he loves, and must never deceive her 
in any way. . . . He must always be courteous. . . . He must be 
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hospitable—ready to share his last crust with anybody, and his last 

drink with anybody of his class. . . .’’—Thomas A. Janvier. 

Contributors’ Club, “The Gentleman in History,” Atlantic, 155:758, 
June, 1935. 

Hazlitt, Wm., “On the Look of a Gentleman,” The Plain Speaker 
(Everyman’s). 

Laski, H. J., “The Danger of Being a Gentleman,” Harpers, 163:367, 
Aug., 1931. 

Newman, J. H., “Liberal Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Religion,” 
On the Scope and Nature of University Education (Everyman’s). 
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-“The Vanishing Gentleman,” Atlantic, 155:419, Apr., 1935. 
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A monarchy is a merchantman, which sails 
well, but will sometimes strike on a rock, and 
go to the bottom; whilst a republic is a raft, 
which would never sink, but then your feet 
are always in the water.— Fisher Ames as re¬ 
ported by Emerson 
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PLATO ( 427-347 B.C.) 

No philosopher or commc/itator-on-things-in-gcncral is read with 
more ease, pleasure, and profit today than Plato. His thought is 
one of the truly living, truly contemporary forces in our present- 
day world. To cite but one example of his rather embarrassing 
anticipation of one of the most barbaric trends of our time: “We 
are told, my friend [Socrates is reproving Phaedrus], that the voice 
of an oak, in the holy ground of Zeus of Dodona, was the first ever 
gifted with prophecy. The men of those days, not being clever like 
you moderns, were content, in their simplicity, to listen to an oak 
or a stone, if only it spake the truth. But to you, it seems, it makes 
a difference who the speaker is, and from what country he comes; 
you do not merely consider whether the fact be, or be not, as he 
states it.” 


Dialogues, 1937 (2 Vols., Random House). 

Dialogues of Plato (2 Vols., Everyman’s). 

Philosophy of Plato (Modern Library). 

The Republic (Everyman’s). 

Wor\s of Plato (Dial Press). 

Adler, Mortimer, Art and Prudence, 1937. 

Crossman, R. H. S., Plato Today, 1939. 

Edman, Irwin, “Mr. Plato,” Harpers, 177:485, Oct., 1938. 

-“Platonic Love,” Golden Bool{, 19:285, Mar., 1934. 

Taylor, A. E., Plato, the Man and His Wor^, 1936 (new edition). 
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The Constitution of the State 

A STATE, I said, arises, as I conceive, out of the needs of 
mankind; no one is self-sufficing, but all of us have many 
wants. Can any other origin of a State be imagined? 
There can be no other. 

Then, as we have many wants, and many persons are needed to 
supply them, one takes a helper for one purpose and another for 
another; and when these partners and helpers are gathered to¬ 
gether in one habitation the body of inhabitants is termed a State. 
True, he said. 

And they exchange with one another, and one gives, and another 
receives, under the idea that the exchange will be for their good. 
Very true. 

Then, I said, let us begin and create in idea a State; and yet the 
true creator is necessity, who is the mother of our invention. 

Of course, he replied. 

Now the first and greatest of necessities is food, which is the con¬ 
dition of life and existence. 

Certainly. 

The second is a dwelling, and the third clothing and the like. 
True. 

And now let us sec how our city will be able to supply this great 
demand; We may suppose that one man is a husbandman, another 
a builder, someone else a weaver—shall we add to them a shoe¬ 
maker, or perhaps some other purveyor to our bodily wants ? 

Quite right. 

The barest notion of a State must include four or five men. 
Clearly. 

And how will they proceed? Will each bring the result of his 
labors into a common stock?—the individual husbandman, for ex¬ 
ample, producing for four, and laboring four times as long and as 
much as he need in the provision of food with which he supplies 
others as well as himself; or will he have nothing to do with others 
and not be at the trouble of producing for them, but provide for 
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himself alone a fourth of the food in a fourth of the time, and in 
the remaining three-fourths of his time be employed in making a 
house or a coat or a pair of shoes, having no partnership with 
others, but supplying himself all his own wants? 

Adeimantus thought that he should aim at producing food only 
and not at producing everything. 

Probably, I replied, that would be the better way; and when I 
hear you say this, I am myself reminded that we are not all alike; 
there are diversities of natures among us which arc adapted to dif¬ 
ferent occupations. 

Very true. 

And will you have a work better done when the workman has 
many occupations, or when he has only one? 

When he has only one. 

Further, there can be no doubt that a work is spoilt when not 
done at the right time? 

No doubt. 

For business is not disposed to wait until the doer of the business 
is at leisure; but the doer must follow up what he is doing, and 
make the business his first object. 

He must. 

And if so, we must infer that all things are produced more plen¬ 
tifully and easily and of a better quality when one man docs one 
thing which is natural to him and docs it at the right time, and 
leaves other things. 

Undoubtedly. 

Then more than four citizens will be required; for the husband¬ 
man will not make his own plough or mattock, or other imple¬ 
ments of agriculture, if they are to be good for anything. Neither 
will the builder make his tools—and he, too, needs many; and in 
like manner the weaver and shoemaker. 

True. 

Then carpenters and smiths and many other artisans will be 
sharers in our little State, which is already beginning to grow? 

True. 

Yet even if wc add neatherds, shepherds, and other herdsmen, 
in order that our husbandmen may have oxen to plough with, and 
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builders as well as husbandmen may have draught cattle, and cur¬ 
riers and weavers fleeces and hides—still our State will not be very 
large. 

That is true; yet neither will it be a very small State which con¬ 
tains all these. 

Then, again, there is the situation of the city—to find a place 
where nothing need be imported is well-nigh impossible. 

Impossible. * 

Then there must be another class of citizens who will bring the 
required supply from another city? 

There must. 

But if the trader goes empty-handed, having nothing which they 
require who would supply his need, he will come back empty- 
handed. 

That is certain. 

And therefore what they produce at home must be not only 
enough for themselves, but such both in quantity and quality as to 
accommodate those from whom their wants are supplied. 

Very true. 

Then more husbandmen and more artisans will be required? 

They will. 

Not to mention the importers and exporters, who are called 
merchants? 

Yes. 

Then we shall want merchants ? 

We shall. 

And if merchandise is to be carried over the sea, skilful sailors 
will also be needed, and in considerable numbers? 

Yes, in considerable numbers. 

Then, again, within the city, how will they exchange their pro¬ 
ductions? To secure such an exchange was, as you will remember, 
one of our principal objects when we formed them into a society 
and constituted a State. 

Clearly they will buy and sell. 

Then they will need a' market-place, and a money-token for pur¬ 
poses of exchange. 

Certainly. 
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Suppose now that a husbandman or an artisan brings some pro¬ 
duction to market, and he comes at a time when there is no one 
to exchange with him—is he to leave his calling and sit idle in the 
market-place? 

Not at all; he will find people there who, seeing the want, under¬ 
take the office of salesmen. In well-ordered States they are com¬ 
monly those who are the weakest in bodily strength, and therefore 
of little use for any other purpose; their duty is to be in the mar¬ 
ket, and to give money in exchange for goods to those who desire 
to sell, and to take money from those who desire to buy. 

This want, then, creates a class of retail-traders in our State. Is 
not “retailer” the term which is applied to those who sit in the 
market-place engaged in buying and selling, while those who wan¬ 
der from one city to another are called merchants? 

Yes, he said. 

And there is another class of servants, who arc intellectually 
hardly on the level of companionship; still they have plenty of 
bodily strength for labor, which accordingly thcy^scll, and arc 
called, if I do not mistake, hirelings, “hire” being the name which 
is given to the price of their labor. 

True. 

Then hirelings will help to make up our population? 

Yes. 

And now, Adcimantus, is our State matured and perfected? 

I think so. 

Where, then, is justice, and where is injustice, and in what part 
of the State did they spring up? 

^Probably in the dealings of these citizens with one another. I 
cannot imagine that they arc more likely to be found anywhere else. 

I dare say that you arc right in your suggestion, I said; we had 
better think the matter out, and not shrink from the inquiry. 

Let us then consider, first of all, what will be their way of life, 
now that we have thus established them. Will they not produce 
corn and wine and clothes and shoes, and build houses for them¬ 
selves? And when they are housed, they will work, in summer, 
commonly, stripped and barefoot, but in winter substantially clothed 
and shod. They will feed on barley-meal and flour of wheat, bak- 
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ing and kneading them^ making noble cakes and loaves; these they 
will serve up on a mat of reeds or on clean leaves, themselves re¬ 
clining the while upon beds strewn with yew or myrtle. And they 
and their children will feast, drinking of the wine which they have 
made, wearing garlands on their heads, and hymning the praises 
of the gods, in happy converse with one another. And they%will 
take care that their families do not exceed their means; having an 
eye to poverty or war. 

But, said Glaucon, interposing, you have not given them a relish 
to their meal. 

True, I replied, I had forgotten; of course they must have a relish 
—salt and olives and cheese—and they will boil roots and herbs 
such as country people prepare; for a dessert we shall give them 
figs and peas and beans; and they will roast myrtle-berries and 
acorns at the fire, drinking in moderation. And with such a diet 
they may be expected to live in peace and health to a good old age, 
and bequeath a similar life to their children after them. 

Yes, Socrates, he said, and if you were providing for a city of 
pigs, how else would you feed the beasts? 

But what would you have, Glaucon? I replied. 

Why, he said, you should give them the ordinary conveniences 
of life. People who are to be comfortable are accustomed to lie on 
sofas, and dine off tables, and they should have sauces and sweets 
in the modern style. 

Yes, I said, now I understand: the question which you would 
have me consider is, not only how a State, but how a luxurious 
State is created; and possibly there is no harm in this, for in such 
a State we shall be more likely to see how justice and injustice 
originate. In my opinion the true and healthy constitution of the 
State is the one which I have described. But if you wish also to 
see a State at fever-heat, I have no objection. For I suspect that 
many will not be satisfied with the simpler way of life. They will 
be for adding sofas and tables and other furniture; also dainties 
and perfumes and incense and courtesans and cakes, all these not 
of one sort only, but in every variety. We must go beyond the 
necessaries of which I was at first speaking, such as houses and 
clothes and shoes; the arts of the painter and the embroiderer will 
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have to be set in motion, and gold and ivory and all sorts of mate¬ 
rials must be procured. 

True, he said. 

Then we must enlarge our borders; for the original healthy State 
is no longer sufficient. Now will the city have to fill and swell 
with a multitude of callings which are not required by any natural 
want; such as the whole tribe of hunters and actors, of whom one 
large class have to do with forms and colors; another will be the 
votaries of music—poets and their attendant train of rhapsodists, 
players, dancers, contractors; also makers of divers kinds of articles, 
including women’s dresses. And we shall want more servants. 
Will not tutors be also in request, and nurses wet and dry, tire¬ 
women and barbers, as well as confectioners and cooks; and swine¬ 
herds, too, who were not needed and therefore had no place in the 
former edition of our State, but are needed now? They must not 
be forgotten: and there will be animals of many other kinds, if 
people eat them. 

Certainly. 

And living in this way we shall have much greater need of 
physicians than before? 

Much greater. 

And the country which was enough to support the original in¬ 
habitants will be too small now, and not enough? 

Quite true. 

Then a slice of our neighbors’ land will be wanted by us for 
pasture and tillage, and they will want a slice of ours, if, like our¬ 
selves, they exceed the limit of necessity, and give themselves up 
to the unlimited accumulation of wealth? 

That, Socrates, will be inevitable. 

And so we shall go to war, Glaucon. Shall we not? 

Most certainly, he replied. 

Then, without determining as yet whether war does good or 
harm, thus much we may affirm, that now we have discovered war 
to be derived from causes which are also the causes of almost all 
the evils in States, private as well as public. 

Undoubtedly. 

And our State must once more enlarge; and this time the enlarge- 
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mcnt will be nothing short of a whole army, which will have to go 
out and fight with the invaders for all that we have, as well as for 
the things and persons whom we were describing above. 

Why? he said; are they not capable of defending themselves? 

No, I said; not if we were right in the principle which was ac¬ 
knowledged by all of us when we were framing the State. The 
principle, as you will remember, was that one man cannot practise 
many arts with success. 

Very true, he said. 

But is not war an art ? 

Certainly. 

And an art requiring as much attention as shoemaking? 

Quite true. 

And the shoemaker was not allowed by us to be a husbandman, 
or a weaver, or a builder—in order that we might have our shoes 
well made; but to him and to every other worker was assigned one 
work for which he was by nature fitted, and at that he was to 
continue working all his life long and at no other; he was not to 
let opportunities slip, and then he would become a good workman. 
Now nothing can be more important than that the work of a 
soldier should be well done. But is war an art so easily acquired 
that a man may be a warrior who is also a husbandman, or shoe¬ 
maker, or other artisan; although no one in the world would be a 
good dice or draught player who merely took up the game as a 
recreation, and had not from his earliest years devoted himself to 
this and nothing else? No tools will make a man a skilled work¬ 
man or master of defence, nor be of any use to him who has not 
learned how to handle them, and has never bestowed any attention 
upon them. How, then, will he who takes up a shield or other 
implement of war become a good fighter all in a day, whether with 
heavy-armed or any other kind of troops? 

Yes, he said, the tools which would teach men their own use 
would be beyond price. 

And the higher the duties of the guardian, I said, the more time 
and skill and art and application will be needed by him? 

No doubt, he replied. 

Will he not also require natural aptitude for his calling? 
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Certainly. 

Then it will be our duty to select, if we can, natures which are 
fitted for the task of guarding the city? 

It will. 

And the selection will be no easy matter, I said; but we must be 
brave and do our best. 

Wc must. 

Is not the noble youth very like a well-bred dog in respect of 
guarding and watching? 

What do you mean ? 

I mean that both of them ought to be quick to see, and swift to 
overtake the enemy when they sec him; and strong too if, when 
they have caught him, they have to fight with him. 

All these qualities, he replied, will certainly be required by them. 

Well, and your guardian must be brave if he is to fight well? 

Certainly. 

And is he likely to be brave who has no spirit, whether horse or 
dog, or any other animal ? Have you never observed Jiow invincible 
and unconquerable is spirit and how the presence of it makes the 
soul of any creature to be absolutely fearless and indomitable ? 

I have. 

Then now wc have a clear notion of the bodily qualities which 
arc required in the guardian. 

True. 

And also of the mental ones; his soul is to be full of spirit? 

Yes. 

But are not these spirited natures apt to be savage with one an¬ 
other, and with everybody else? 

A difficulty by no means easy to overcome, he replied. 

Whereas, I said, they ought to be dangerous to their enemies, and 
gentle to their friends; if not, they will destroy themselves without 
waiting for their enemies to destroy them. 

True, he said. 

What is to be done, then? I said; how shall wc find a gentle 
nature which has also a great spirit, for the one is the contradiction 
of the other? 

True. 
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He will not be a good guardian who is wanting in either of these 
two qualities; and yet the combination of them appears to be im¬ 
possible; and hence we must infer that to be a good guardian is 
impossible. 

I am afraid that what you say is true, he replied. 

Here feeling perplexed I began to think over what had preceded. 
My friend, I said, no wonder that we are in a perplexity; for we 
have lost sight of the image which we had before us. 

What do you mean? he said. 

I mean to say that there do exist natures gifted with those oppo¬ 
site qualities. 

And where do you find them ? 

Many animals, I replied, furnish examples of them; our friend 
the dog is a very good one: you know that well-bred dogs are per¬ 
fectly gentle to their familiars and acquaintances, and the reverse 
to strangers. 

Yes, I know. 

Then there is nothing impossible or out of the order of nature 
in our finding a guardian who has a similar combination of quali¬ 
ties? 

Certainly not. 

Would not he who is fitted to be a guardian, besides the spirited 
nature, need to have the qualities of a philosopher? 

I do not apprehend your meaning. 

The trait of which I am speaking, I replied, may be also seen 
in the dog, and is remarkable in the animal. 

What trait? 

Why, a dog, whenever he secs a stranger, is angry; when an 
acquaintance,'he welcomes him, although the one has never done 
him any harm, nor the other any good. Did this never strike you 
as curious? 

The matter never struck me before; but I quite recognize the 
truth of your remark. 

And surely this instinct of the dog is very charming; your dog 
is a true philosopher. ' 

Why? 

Why, because he distinguishes the face of a friend and of an 
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enemy only by the criterion of knowing and not knowing. And 
must not an animal be a lover of learning who determines what 
he likes and dislikes by the test of knowledge and ignorance ? 

Most assuredly. 

And is not the love of learning the love of wisdom, which is 
philosophy? 

They arc the same, he replied. 

And may we not say confidently of man also, that he who is 
likely to be gentle to his friends and acquaintances, must by nature 
be a lover of wisdom and knowledge? 

That we may safely affirm. 

Then he who is to be a really good and noble guardian of the 
State will require to unite in himself philosophy and spirit and 
swiftness and strength? 

Undoubtedly. . . . 
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ARISTOTLE (384-322 B.C.) 


Plato was the pupil of Socrates, and Artistotle was the pupil of 
Plato. Aristotle was, as Macaulay’s schoolboy knew, the tutor of 
Alexander the Great. Like Plato, Aristotle is one of our most re¬ 
spected and influential “contemporary” thinkers. “The Politics of 
Aristotle,” says A. D. Lindsay in his introduction to the Everyman’s 
edition of the Politics, “is the second part of a treatise of which the 
Ethics is the first part. It looks back to the Ethics as the Ethics 
looks forward to the Politics. For Aristotle did not separate, as we 
are inclined to do, the spheres of the statesman and the moralist. 
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In the Ethics he has described the character necessary for the good 
life, but that life is for him essentially to be lived in society. . . . 
Politics for Aristotle is not a struggle between individuals or classes 
for power, nor a device for getting done such elementary tasks as 
the maintenance of order and security without too great encroach¬ 
ments on individual liberty. The state is ‘a community of well¬ 
being in families and aggregations of families for the sake of a 
perfect and self-sufficing life.’ The legislator is a craftsman whose 
material is society and whose aim is the good life.” 
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BOOK VI 

F irst of all let us speak of democracy, which will also bring 
to light the opposite form of government commonly called 
oligarchy. For the purposes of this enquiry we need to ascer¬ 
tain all the elements and characteristics of democracy, since from 
the combinations of these the varieties of democratic government 
arise. There are several of these differing from each other, and 
the difference is due to two causes. One has been already men¬ 
tioned,—differences of population; for the popular element may 
consist of husbandmen, or of mechanics, or of labourers, and if the 
first of these be added to the second, or the third to the two others, 
not only does the democracy become better or worse, but its very 
nature is changed. A second cause remains to be mentioned: the 
various properties and characteristics of democracy, when variously 
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combinad make a difference. For one democracy will have less 
and another will have more, and another will have all of these 
characteristics. There is an advantage in knowing them all, whether 
a man wishes to establish some new form of democracy, or only to 
remodel an existing one. Founders of states try to bring together 
all the elements which accord with the ideas of the several con¬ 
stitutions; but this is a mistake of theirs, as I have already remarked 
when speaking of the destruction and preservation of states. We 
will now set forth the principles, characteristics, and aims of such 
states. 

The basis of a democratic state is liberty; which, according to the 
common opinion of men, can only be enjoyed in such a state;— 
this they affirm to be the great end of every democracy. One prin¬ 
ciple of liberty is for all to rule and be ruled in turn, and indeed 
democratic justice is the application of numerical not proportionate' 
equality; whence it follows that the majority must be supreme, and 
that whatever the majority approve must be the end and the just. 
Every citizen, it is said, must have equality, and^ therefore in a 
democracy the poor have more power than the rich, because there 
are more of them, and the will of the majority is supreme. This, 
then, is one note of liberty which all democrats affirm to be the 
principle of their state. Another is that a man should live as he 
likes. This, they say, is the privilege of a free man, and, on the 
other hand, not to live as a man likes is the mark of a slave. This 
is the second characteristic of democracy, whence has arisen the 
claim of men to be ruled by none, if possible, or, if this is impossible, 
to rule and to be ruled in turns; and so it coincides with the free¬ 
dom based upon equality. 

Such being our foundation and such the nature of democracy, its 
characteristics arc as follows:—the election of officers by all out of 
all; and that all should rule over each, and each in his turn over 
all; that the appointment to all offices, or to all but those which 
require experience and skill, should be made by lot; that no prop¬ 
erty qualification should be required for offices, or only a very low 
one; that no one should hold the same office twice, or not often, 
except in the case of military offices; that the tenure of all offices, 
or of as many as possible, should be brief; that ail men should sit 
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in judgment, or that judges selected out of all should jud^e in all 
matters, or in most, or in the greatest and most important,—such 
as the scrutiny of accounts, the constitution and private contracts; 
that the assembly should be supreme over all causes, or at any rate 
over the most important, and the magistrates over none or only 
over a very few. Of all institutions, a council is the most demo¬ 
cratic when there is not the means of paying all the citizens, but 
when they are paid even this is robbed of its power; for the people 
then draw all cases to themselves, as I said in the previous discus¬ 
sion. The next characteristic of democracy is payment for services; 
assembly law-courts, magistrates, everybody receives pay, when it 
is to be had; or when it is not to be had for all, then it is given 
to the law-courts and to the stated assemblies, to the council and to 
the“magistrates, or at least to any of them who are compelled to 
have their meals together. And whereas oligarchy is characterised 
by birth, wealth, and education, the notes of democracy appear to 
be the opposite of these,—low birth, poverty, mean employment. 
Another note is that no magistracy is perpetual, but if any such 
have survived some ancient change in the constitution it should be 
stripped of its power, and the holders should be elected by lot and 
no longer by vote. These are points common to all democracies; 
but democracy and demos in their truest form are based upon the 
recognized principle of democratic justice, that all should count 
equally; for equality implies that the rich should have no more 
share in the government than the poor, and should not be the only 
rulers, but that all should rule equally according to their numbers. 
And in this way men think that they will secure equality and 
freedom in their state. 

Next comes the question, how is this equality to be obtained? 
Is the qualification to be so distributed that five hundred rich shall 
be equal to a thousand poor? and shall we give the thousand a 
power equal to that of the five hundred ? or, if this is not to be the 
mode, ought we, still retaining the same ratio, to take equal num¬ 
bers from each and give them the control of the elections and of 
the courts?—Which, according to the democratical notion, is the 
jutor form of the constitution,—this or one based on numbers 
only?—Democrats say that justice is that to which the majority 
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agrecy oligarchs that to which the wealthier class; in their opinion 
the decision should be given according to the amount o£ property. 
In both principles there is some inequality and injustice. For i£ 
justice is the will o£ the £ew, any one person who has more wealth 
than all the rest o£ his class put together, ought, upon the oligarchi¬ 
cal principle, to have the sole power—but this would be tyranny; 
or i£ justice is the will o£ the majority, as I was before saying, they 
will unjustly confiscate the property of the wealthy minority. To 
find a principle of equality in which they both agree we must en¬ 
quire into their respective ideas of justice. 

Now they agree in saying that whatever is decided by the major¬ 
ity of the citizens is to be deemed law. Grantedbut not without 
some reserve; since there are two classes out of which a state is 
composed,—the poor and the rich,—that is to be deemed law, on 
which both or the greater part of both agree; and if they disagree, 
that which is approved by the greater number, and by those who 
have the higher qualification. For example, suppose that there are 
ten rich and twenty poor, and some measure is approved by six 
of the rich and disapproved by fifteen of the poor, and the remain¬ 
ing four of the rich join with the party of the poor, and remaining 
five of the poor with that of the rich; in such a case the will of 
those whose qualifications, when both sides are added up, are the 
greatest, should prevail. If they turn out to be equal, there is no 
greater difficulty than at present, when, if the assembly or the courts 
arc divided, recourse is had to the lot, or to some similar expedient. 
But, although it may be difficult in theory to know what is just and 
equal, the practical difficulty of inducing those to forbear who can, 
if they like, encroach, is far greater, for the weaker arc always 
asking for equality and justice, but the stronger care for none of 
these things. 

Of the four kinds of democracy, as was said in the previous dis¬ 
cussion, the best is that which comes first in order; it is also the 
oldest of them all. I am speaking of them according to the natural 
classification of their inhabitants. For the best material of democ¬ 
racy is an agricultural population; there is no difficulty in forming 
a democracy where the mass of the people live by agriculture or 
tending of cattle. Being poor, they have no leisure, and therefore 
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do not often attend the assembly, and not having the necessaries 
of life they are always at work, and do not covet the property of 
others. Indeed, they find their employment pleasanter than the 
cares of government or office where no great gains can be made 
out of them, for the many are more desirous of gain than of honor. 
A proof is that even the ancient tyrannies were patiently endured 
' by them, as they still endure oligarchies, if they are allowed to work 
and are not deprived of their property; for some of them grow 
quickly rich and the others are well enough off. Moreover they 
have the power of electing the magistrates and calling them to 
account; their ambition, if they have any, is thus satisfied; and in 
some democracies, although they do not all share in the appoint¬ 
ment of officers, except through representatives elected in turn out 
of the whole people, as at Mantinea;—yet, if they have the power 
of deliberating, the many are contented. Even this form of govern¬ 
ment may be regarded as a democracy, and was such at Mantinea. 
Hence it is both expedient and customary in such a democracy that 
all should elect to offices, and conduct scrutinies, and sit in the law- 
courts, but that the great offices should be filled up by election and 
from the expense, even although they are unpaid themselves when 
the poor are paid; and secondly, causes are better tried, for wealthy 
persons, although they do not like to be long absent from their 
own affairs, do not mind going for a few days to the law-courts. 
Where there arc revenues the demagogues should not be allowed 
after their manner to distribute the surplus; the poor are always 
receiving and always wanting more and more, for such help is like 
water poured into a leaky cask. Yet the true friend of the people 
should see that they be not too poor, for extreme poverty lowers 
the character of the democracy; measures also should be taken 
which will give them lasting prosperity; and as this is equally the 
interest of all classes, the proceeds of the public revenues should be 
accumulated and distributed among them, if possible, in such quan¬ 
tities as may enable them to purchase a little farm, or, at any rate, 
make a beginning in trade and husbandry. And if this benevolence 
cannot be extended to -all, money should be distributed in turn 
according to tribes or other divisions, and in the meantime the rich 
should pay the fee for the attendance of the poor at the necessary 
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assemblies; and should in turn be excused from useless public serv* 
ices. By administering the state in this spirit the Carthaginians 
retain the affections of the people; their policy is from time to time 
to send some of them into their dependent towns, where they grow 
rich. It is also worthy of a generous and sensible nobility to divide 
the poor amongst them, and give them the means of going to work. I 
The example of the people of Tarcntum is also well deserving of 
imitation, for, by sharing the use of their own property with the 
poor, they gain their good will. Moreover, they divide all their' 
offices into two classes, one-half of them being elected by vote, the 
other by lot; the latter that the people may participate in therr; 
and the former that the state may be better administered. A like 
result may be gained by dividing the same offices, so as to ha\ e 
two classes of magistrates, one chosen by vote, the other by lot. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE REPUBLIC 


CICERO ( 106-43 B.C.) 

Cicero was one of the noblest of the noble Romans. He was best 
known to his contemporaries as a statesman and orator. He is best 
known to us for his letters and essays. 
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Definition of a State 


W ELL, then, said Africanus, a commonwealth is a con¬ 
stitution of the entire peo[)le. But the people is not 
every association of men, however congregated, but the 
association of the entire number, bound together by the compact 
of justice, and the communication of utility. The first cause of this 
association is not so much the weakness of man, as a certain spirit 
of congregation which naturally belongs to him. For the human 
race is not a race of isolated individuals, wandering and solitary; 
but it is so constituted, that even in the affluence of all things, and 
without any need of reciprocal assistance, it spontaneously seeks 
society. 
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Three Forms of Government 

It is necessary to presuppose these original seeds, as it were, since 
we cannot discover any primary establishment of the other virtues, 
or even of a commonwealth itself. These unions, then, formed by 
the principle which I have mentioned, established their head-quar¬ 
ters originally in certain central positions, for the convenience of 
the whole population; and having fortified them by natural and 
artificial means, they called this collection of houses a city or town, 
distinguished by temples and public squares. Every people, there¬ 
fore, which consists of such an association of the entire multitude 
as I have described, every city which consists of an assemblage of 
the people, and every commonwealth which embraces every mem¬ 
ber of these associations, must be regulated by a certain authority, 
in order to be permanent. 

This intelligent authority should always refer itself to that grand 
first principle which established the commonwealth. It must be 
deposited in the hands of one supreme person, or entrusted to the 
administration of certain delegated rulers, or undertaken by the 
whole multitude. When the direction of all depends on one per¬ 
son, we call this individual a king; and this form of political con¬ 
stitution, a kingdom. When it is in the power of privileged dele¬ 
gates, the state is said to be ruled by an aristocracy; and when the 
people are all in all, they call it a democracy, or popular constitu¬ 
tion. And if the tie of social affection, which originally united 
men in political associations for the sake of public interest, main¬ 
tains its force, each of these governments is, I will not say perfect, 
nor, in my opinion, essentially good, but tolerable, and such that 
one may accidentally be better than another: cither a just and wise 
king, or a selection of the most eminent citizens, or even the popu¬ 
lace itself (though this is the least commendable form), may, if 
there be no interference of crime and cupidity, form a constitution 
sufficiently secure. 

But in a monarchy, the other members of the state arc often too 
much deprived of public counsel and jurisdiction; and under the 
rule of an aristocracy, the multitude can hardly possess its due share 
of liberty, since it is allowed no share in the public deliberation, 
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and no power. And when all things are carried by a democracy^ 
although it be just and moderate, yet its very equality is a culpable 
levelling, inasmuch as it allows no gradations of rank. Therefore, 
even if Cyrus, the king of the Persians, was a most righteous and 
wise monarch, I should still think that the interest of the people 
(for this is, as I have said before, the same as the commonwealth) 
could not be very effectually promoted when all things depended 
on the beck and nod of one individual. And though at present 
the people of Marseilles, our clients, are governed with the greatest 
justice by elected magistrates of the highest rank, still there is al¬ 
ways in this condition of the people a certain appearance of servi¬ 
tude; and when the Athenians, at a certain period, having demol¬ 
ished their Areopagus, conducted all public affairs by the acts and 
decrees of the democracy alone, their state, as It no longer contained 
a distinct gradation of ranks, was no longer able to retain its orig¬ 
inal fair appearance. 


The Mixed Constitution 

SciPio. Now to return to the argument of my discourse. It 
appears that this extreme license, which is the only liberty in the 
eyes of the vulgar, is, according to Plato, such that from it as a sort 
of root tyrants naturally arise and spring up. For as the excessive 
power of an aristocracy occasions the destruction of the noble, so 
this excessive liberalism of democracies brings after it the slavery 
of the people. Thus we find in the weather, the soil, and the ani¬ 
mal constitution, the most favorable conditions are sometimes sud¬ 
denly converted by their excess into the contrary, and this fact is 
especially observable in political governments; and this excessive 
liberty soon brings the people collectively and individually to an 
excessive servitude. For, as I said, this extreme liberty easily intro¬ 
duces the reign of tyranny, the severest of all unjust slaveries. In 
fact, from the midst of this unbridled and capricious populace, they 
elect some one as a leader in opposition to their afflicted and ex¬ 
pelled nobles; some new chief, forsooth, audacious and impure, 
often insolently persecuting those who have deserved well of the 
state, and ready to gratify the populace at his neighbor’s expense 
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as well as his own. Then since the private condition is naturally 
exposed to fears and alarms, the people invest him with many 
powers, and these are continued in his hands. Such men, like 
Pisistratus of Athens, will soon find an excuse for surrounding 
themselves with bodyguards, and they will conclude by becoming 
tyrants over the very persons who raised them to dignity. If such 
despots perish by the vengeance of the better citizens, as is gen¬ 
erally the case, the constitution is reestablished. But if they fall 
by the hands of bold insurgents, then the same faction succeeds 
them, which is only another species of tyranny. And the same rev¬ 
olution arises from the fair system of aristocracy, when any corrup¬ 
tion has betrayed the nobles from the path of rectitude. Thus the 
power is like the ball, which is flung from hand to hand: it passes 
from kings to tyrants, from tyrants to the aristocracy, from them to 
democracy, and from these back again to tyrants and factions; and 
thus the same kind of government is seldom long maintained. 

Since these are the facts of experience, royalty is, in my opinion, 
very far preferable to the three other kinds of political constitutions. 
But it is itself inferior to that which is composed of all equal mix¬ 
ture of the three best forms of government, united and modified 
by one another. I wish to establish in a commonwealth a royal 
and preeminent chief. Another portion of power should be de¬ 
posited in the hands of the aristocracy, and certain things should 
be reserved to the judgment and wish of the multitude. This con¬ 
stitution, in the first place, possesses that great equality, without 
which men cannot long maintain their freedom;—secondly, it offers 
a great stability, while the particular separate and isolated forms 
easily fall into their contraries; so that a king is succeeded by a 
despot, an aristocracy by a faction, a democracy by a mob and con¬ 
fusion; and all these forms are frequently sacrificed to new revolu¬ 
tions. In this united and mixed constitution, however, similar dis¬ 
asters cannot happen without the greatest vices in public men. For 
there can be little to occasion revolution in a state, in which every 
person is firmly established in his appropriate rank, and there arc 
but few modes of corruption into which we can fall. 

But I fear, Laelius, and you, my amiable and learned friends, that 
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if I were to dwell any longer on this argument, my words would 
seem rather like the lessons of a master, and not like the free con¬ 
versation of one who is uniting with you in the consideration of 
truth. I shall therefore pass on to those things which are familiar 
to all, and which I have long studied. And in these matters I 
believe, I feel, and affirm, that of all governments, there is none 
which, either in its entire constitution, or the distribution of its 
parts, or in the discipline of its manners, is comparable to that 
which our fathers received from our earliest ancestors, and which 
they have handed down to us. 

«•••••• 

SciPio. I now come to the third, or democratical, form of gov¬ 
ernment, in which a considerable difficulty presents itself, because 
all things are there said to lie at the disposition of the people, and 
are carried into execution just as they please. Here the populace 
inflict punishments at their pleasure, and act, and seize, and keep 
possession, and distribute property, without let or hindrance. Can 
you deny, my Laelius, that this is a fair definition of a democracy, 
where the people are all in all, and where the people constitute the 
state.? 

Laelius. There is no political constitution to which I more ab¬ 
solutely deny the name of a commonwealth, than that in which all 
things lie in the power of the multitude. If a commonwealth, 
which implies the welfare of the entire community, could not exist 
in Agrigentum, Syracuse, or Athens, when tyrants reigned over 
them, if it could not exist in Rome, when under the oligarchy of 
the decemvirs, neither do I sec how this sacred name of common¬ 
wealth can be applied to a democracy, and the sway of the mob; 
because, in the first place, my Scipio, I build on your own admi¬ 
rable definition, that there can be no community, properly so called, 
unless it be regulated by a combination of rights. And, by this 
definition, it appears that a multitude of men may be just as tyran¬ 
nical as a single despot; and it is so much the worse, since no mon¬ 
ster can be more barb^trous than the mob, which assumes the name 
and appearance of the people. Nor is it at all reasonable, since the 
laws place the property of madmen in the hands of their sane rela- 
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tions, that wc do the very reverse in politics, and throw the prop¬ 
erty of the sane into the hands of the mad multitude. 


Rome Past and Present 

Ennius has told us— 

Of men and customs mighty Rome consists; 

which verse, both for its precision and its verity, appears to me as 
if it had issued from an oracle; for neither the men, unless the state 
had adopted a certain system of manners—nor the manners, unless 
they had been illustrated by the men—could ever have established 
or maintained for so many ages so vast a republic, or one of such 
righteous and extensive sway. 

Thus, long before our own times, the force of hereditary man¬ 
ners of itself moulded most eminent men, and admirable citizens 
in return gave new weight to the ancient customs and institutions 
of our ancestors. But our age, on the contrary, having received the 
commonwealth as a finished picture of another century, but one 
already beginning to fade through the lapse of years, has not only 
neglected to renew the colors of the original painting, but has not 
even cared to preserve its original form and prominent lineaments. 

For what now remains of those antique manners, of which the 
poet said that our commonwealth consisted? They have now be¬ 
come so obsolete and forgotten, that they are not only not culti¬ 
vated, but they are not even known. And as to the men, what 
shall I say? For the manners themselves have only perished, 
through a scarcity of men; of which great misfortune we are not 
only called to give an account, but even, as men accused of capital 
offenses, to a certain degree to plead our own cause in connexion 
with it. For it is owing to our vices, rather than to any accident, 
that wc have retained the name of republic when we have long 
since lost the reality. 
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ON NATURAL ARISTOCRACY 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ( 1743 - 1826 ) 

Thomas Jefferson composed his own epitaph. It reads: “Here was 
buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of 
the University of Virginia.” 
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Monticello, October 28 , 181 7. 

[To John Adams] 

... I agree with you that there is a natural aristocracy among 
men. The grounds of this are virtue and talents. Formerly, bodily 
powers gave place among the aristoi. But since the invention of 
gunpowder has armed the weak as well as the strong with missile 
death, bodily strength, like beauty, good humor, politeness and 
other accomplishments, has become but an a uxiliary g round for! 
distinction. There is dlso an artificial aristocracy, founded on wealth 
and birth, without either virtue or talents; for with these it would 
belong to the first class. The natural aristocracy I consider as the 
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most precious gift of nature, for the instruction, the trusts, and gov¬ 
ernment of society. And indeed, it would have been inconsistent 
in creation to have formed man for the social state, and not to have 
provided virtue and wisdom enough to manage the concerns of the 
society. May we not even say, that that form of government is the 
best, which provides the most effectually for a pure selection of 
these natural aristoi into the offices of government? The artificial 
aristocracy is a mischievous ingredient in government, and provi¬ 
sion should be made to prevent its ascendency. On the question, 
what is the best provision, you and 1 differ; but we differ as rational 
friends, using the free exercise of our own reason, and mutually 
indulging its errors. You think it best to put the pseudo-aristoi into 
a separate chamber of legislation, where they may be hindered from 
doing mischief by their co-ordinate branches, and where, also, they 
may be a protection to wealth against the Agrarian and plundering 
enterprises of the majority of the people. I think that to give them 
power in order to prevent them from doing mischief, is arming 
them for it, and increasing instead of remedying the evil. For if 
the co-ordinate branches can arrest their action, so may they that 
of the co-ordinates. Mischief may be done negatively as well as 
positively. Of this, a cabal in the Senate of the United States has 
furnished many proofs. Nor do I believe them necessary to pro¬ 
tect the wealthy; because enough of these will find their way into 
every branch of the legislation, to protect themselves. From fifteen 
to twenty legislatures of our own, in action for thirty years past, 
have proved that no fears of an equalization of property are to be 
apprehended from them. I think the best remedy is exactly that 
provided by all our constitutions, to leave to the citizens the free 
election and separation of the aristoi from the pseudo-aristoi, of the 
wheat from the chaff. In general they will elect the really good 
and wise. In some instances, wealth may corrupt, and birth blind 
them; but not in sufficient degree to endanger the society. 

It is probable that our difference of opinion may, in some meas¬ 
ure, be produced by a difference of character in those among whom 
we live. From what I have seen of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
myself, and still more from what I have heard, and the character 
given of the former by yourself, who know them so much better, 
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there seems to be in those two States a traditionary reverence for 
certain families, which has rendered the offices of the government 
nearly hereditary in those families. I presume that from an early 
period of your history, members of those families happening to 
possess virtue and talents, have honestly exercised them for the good 
of the people, and by their services have endeared their names to 
them. In coupling Connecticut with you, I mean it politically only, 
not morally. For having made the Bible the common law of their 
land, they seemed to have modeled their morality on the story of 
Jacob and Laban. But although this hereditary succession to office 
with you, may, in some degree, be founded in real family merit, 
yet in a much higher degree, it has proceeded from your strict alli¬ 
ance of Church and State. These families are canonised in the 
eyes of the people on common principles, “you tickle me, and I 
will tickle you.” In Virginia we have nothing of this. Our clergy, 
before the revolution, having been secured against rivalship by 
fixed salaries, did not give themselves the trouble of acquiring in¬ 
fluence over the people. Of wealth, there were great accumulations 
in particular families, handed down from generation to generation, 
under the English law of entails. But the only object of ambition 
for the wealthy was a seat in the King’s Council. All their court 
then was paid to the crown and its creatures; and they Philipised 
in all collisions between the King and the people. Hence they were 
unpopular; and that unpopularity continues attached to their names. 
A Randolph, a Carter, or a Burwell must have great personal su¬ 
periority over a common competitor to be elected by the people 
even at this day. At the first session of our legislature after the 
Declaration of Inde|iendencc, we passed a law abolishing entails. 
And this was followed by one abolishing the privilege of primo¬ 
geniture, and dividing the lands of intestates equally among all 
their children, or other representatives. These laws, drawn by 
myself, laid the ax to the foot of pseudo-aristocracy. And had 
another which I prepared been adopted by the legislature, our work 
would have been complete. It was a bill for the more general dif¬ 
fusion of learning. -This proposed to divide every county into 
wards of five or six miles square, like your townships; to establish 
in each ward a free school for reading, writing and common arith- 
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metic; to provide for the annual selection of the best subjects from 
these schools, who might receive, at the public expense, a higher 
degree of education at a district school; and from these district 
schools to select a certain number of the most promising subjects, 
to be completed at an University, where all the useful sciences 
should be taught. Worth and genius would thus have been sought 
out from every condition of life, and completely prepared by edu¬ 
cation for defeating the competition of wealth and birth for public 
trusts. My proposition had, for a further object, to impart to these 
wards those portions of self-government for which they arc best 
qualified, by confiding to them the care of their poor, their roads, 
police, elections, the nomination of jurors, administration of justice 
in small cases, elementary exercises of militia; in short, to have 
made them little republics, with a warden at the head of each, for 
all those concerns which, being under their eye, they would better 
manage than the larger republics of the county or State. A general 
call of ward meetings by their wardens on the same day through 
the State, would at any time produce the genuine sense of the 
people on any required point, and would enable the State to act in 
mass, as your people have so often done, and with so much effect 
by their town meetings. The law for religious freedom, which 
made a part of this system, having put down the aristocracy of the 
clergy, and restored to the citizen the freedom of the mind, and 
those of entails and descents nurturing an equality of condition 
among them, this on education would have raised the mass of the 
people to the high ground of moral respectability necessary to their 
own safety, and to orderly government; and would have completed 
the great object of qualifying them to select the veritable aristoi, for 
the trusts of government, to the exclusion of the pseudalists; and 
the same Theognis who has furnished the epigraphs of your two 
letters, assures us that “OvSepiov jui), Kvpv’, aya^i ;rtoXiv coXeoav 
avSQEg.” [Not any state, Curnus, have good men yet destroyed.] 

Although this law has not yet been acted on but in a small and 
inefficient degree, it is still considered as before the legislature, with 
other bills of the revised code, not yet taken up, and I have great 
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hope that some patriotic spirit will, at a favorable moment, call it 
up, and make it the key-stone of the arch of our government. 

With respect to aristocracy, we should further consider, that 
before the establishment of the American States, nothing was 
known to history but the man of the old world, crowded within 
limits either small or overcharged, and steeped in the vices which 
that situation generates. A government adapted to such men would 
be one thing; but a very different one, that for the man of these 
States. Here every one may have land to labor for himself, if he 
chooses; or, preferring the exercise of any other industry, may exact 
for it such compensation as not only to afford a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence, but wherewith to provide for a cessation from labor in old 
age. Every one, by his property, or by his satisfactory situation, is 
interested in the support of law and order. And such men may 
safely and advantageously reserve to themselves a wholesome con¬ 
trol over their public affairs, and a degree of freedom, which, in 
the hands of the canaille of the cities of Europe, would be instantly 
perverted to the demolition and destruction of everything public 
and private. The history of the last twenty-five years of France, 
and of the last forty years in America, nay of its last two hundred 
years, proves the truth of both parts of this observation. 

But even in Europe a change has sensibly taken place in the mind 
of man. Science had liberated the ideas of those who read and 
reflect, and the American example had kindled feelings of right 
in the people. An insurrection has consequently begun, of science, 
talents, and courage, against rank and birth, which have fallen into 
contempt. It has failed in its first effort, because the mobs of the 
cities, the instrument used for its accomplishment, debased by igno¬ 
rance, poverty and vice, could not be restrained to rational action. 
But the world will recover from the panic of this first catastrophe. 
Science is progressive, and talents and enterprise on the alert. Re¬ 
sort may be had to the people of the country, a more governable 
power from their principles and subordination; and rank, and birth, 
and tinsel-aristocracy will finally shrink into insignificance, even 
there. This, however, we have no right to meddle with. It suf¬ 
fices for us, if the moral and physical condition of our own citizens 
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qualifies them to select the able and good for the direction of their 
government, with a recurrence of elections at such short periods as 
will enable them to displace an unfaithful servant, before the mis¬ 
chief he meditates may be irremediable. 

I have thus stated my opinion on a point on which we differ, 
not with a view to controversy, for we are both too old to change 
opinions which are the result of a long life of inquiry and reflec¬ 
tion; but on the suggestions of a former letter of yours, that we 
ought not to die before we have explained ourselves to each other. 
We acted in perfect harmony, through a long and perilous contest 
for our liberty and independence. A constitution has been acquired, 
which, though neither of us thinks perfect, yet both consider as 
competent to render our fellow citizens the happiest and the secur¬ 
est on whom the sun has ever shone. If we do not think exactly 
alike as to its imperfections, it matters little to our country, which, 
after devoting to it long lives of disinterested labor, we have deliv¬ 
ered over to our successors in life, who will be able to take care 
of it and of themselves. 

Of the pamphlet on aristocracy which has been sent to you, or 
who may be its author, I have heard nothing but through your 
letter. If the person you suspect, it may be known from the quaint, 
mystical, and hyperbolical ideas, involved in affected, new-fangled 
and pedantic terms which stamp his writings. Whatever it be, I 
hope your quiet is not to be affected at this day by the rudeness or 
intemperance of scribblers; but that you may continue in tranquil¬ 
lity to live and to rejoice in the prosperity of our country, until it 
shall be your own wish to take your seat among the aristoi who 
have gone before you. Ever and affectionately yours. 
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LETTER TO A CORRESPONDENT 
IN AMERICA 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY ( 1800 - 
1859 ) 


“In a state of high civilization it is no simple matter to give multi¬ 
tudes a large and healthy enjoymentr' The old bodily enjoyments 
are dying out; there is no room for them any more; the complex 
apparatus of civilization cumbers the ground. We are thrown back 
upon the mind, and the mind is a barren thing. > 4 t can spin little 
from itself: few that describe what they see are in the way to dis¬ 
cern much. Exaggerated emotions, violent incidents, monstrous 
characters, crowd our canvas; they are the resource of a weakness 
which would obtain the fame of strength. Reading is about to 
become a series of collisions against aggravated breakers, of beat¬ 
ings with imaginary surf. In such times a book [History of Eng¬ 
land] of sensible attraction is a public benefit; it diffuses a sensa¬ 
tion of vigour through the multitude. Perhaps there is a danger 
that the extreme popularity of the manner may make many per¬ 
sons fancy they understand the matter more perfectly than they do; 
some readers may become conceited; several boys believe that they 
too are Macaulays.”—Walter Bagehot in 1856 
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Beatty, R. C., Lord Macaulay, 1938. 

Morison, ). C., Macaulay, 1882 (English Men of Letters). 
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Sir: The four volumes of the Colonial History of New Yor\ 
reached me safely. I assure you that I shall value them highly. 
They contain much to interest an English as well as'an American 
reader. Pray, accept my thanks, and convey them to the Regents 
of the University. 

You are surprised to learn that I have not a high opinion of Mr. 
Jefferson, and I am surprised at your surprise. I am certain that 
I never wrote a line, and that I never in Parliament, in conversa¬ 
tion or even on the hustings—a place where it is the fashion to 
court the populace—uttered a word indicating an opinion that the 
supreme authority in a State ought to be entrusted to the majority 
of citizens, in other words, to the poorest and mo?t ignorant part 
of society. I have long been convinced that institutions purely 
democratic must, sooner or later, destroy liberty or civilization, or 
both. 

In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of such in¬ 
stitutions would be almost instantaneous. What happened lately 
in France is an example. In 1848 a pure democracy was established 
there. During a short time there was reason to expect a general 
spoliation, a national bankruptcy, a new partition of the soil, a 
maximum of prices, a ruinous load of taxation laid on the rich for 
the purpose of supporting the poor in idleness. Such a system 
would, in twenty years, have made France as poor and barbarous 
*as the France of the Carlovingians. Happily, the danger was 
averted; and now there is a despotism, a silent tribune, an enslaved 
press, 'liberty is gone, but civilization has been saved. 

'JL have not the smallest doubt that, if we had a purely democratic 
government here, the effect would be the same.'^ Either the poor 
would plunder the rich and civilization would perish, or order and 
property would be saved by a strong military government, and lib- 
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crty would perish. *^You may think that your country enjoys an 
exemption from these evils.'^ I will frankly own to you that I am 
of a very different opinion. Your fate I believe to be certain, 
though it is deferred by a physical cause. As long as you have a 
boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your laboring 
population will be far more at ease than the laboring population 
of the old world, and, while that is the case, the Jeffersonian polity 
may continue to exist without causing any fatal calamity. But the 
time will come when New England will be as thickly populated as 
Old England. Wages will be as low, and will fluctuate as much 
with you as with us. You will have your Manchesters and Bir- 
minghams, and in those Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds 
of thousands of artisans will assuredly be sometimes out of work. 
Then your institutions will be fairly brought to the test, "distress 
everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discontented, and in¬ 
clines him to listen with eagerness to agitators who tell him that 
it is a monstrous iniquity that one man should have a million while 
another cannot get a full meal.'^ 

In bad years there is plenty of grumbling here, and sometimes 
a little rioting. But it matters little, for here the sufferers are not 
the rulers, "^he supreme power is in the hands of a class, numerous 
indeed, but select; of an educated class; of a class which is, and 
knows itself to be, deeply interested in the security of property and 
maintenance of order'T" Accordingly, the malcontents are firmly yet 
gently restrained. The bad time is got over without robbing the 
wealthy to relieve the indigent. The springs of national prosperity 
soon begin to flow again; work is plentiful, wages rise, and all is 
tranquillity and cheerfulness. I have seen England pass three or 
four times through such critical seasons as I have described. 

Through such seasons, the United States will have to pass in the 
course of the next century, if not of this. How will you pass 
through them? I heartily wish you a good deliverance. But my 
reason and my wishes are at war, and I cannot help foreboding 
the worst. It is quite plain that your government will never be 
able to restrain a distressed and discontented majority. For with 
you the majority is the government, and has the rich, who are 
always a minority, absolutely at its mercy. 
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The day will come when, in the State of New York, a multitude 
of people, none of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or 
expects to have more than half a dinner, will choose a Legislature. 
Is it possible to doubt what sort of Legislature will be chosen ? '^n 
one side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested rights, 
strict observance of public faith. On the other is a demagogue 
ranting about the tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and asking 
why anybody should be permitted to drink champagne and to ride 
in a carriage, while thousands of honest folks are in want of neces¬ 
saries. 'Avhich of the two candidates is likely to be preferred by a 
workingman who hears his children cry for more bread? I seriously 
apprehend that you will in some such season of adversity as I have 
described, do things which will prevent prosperity from returning; 
that you will act like people who should in a year of scarcity devour 
all the seed corn, and thus make the next year a year not of scarcity, 
but of absolute famine. There will be, 1 fear, spoliation. There 
is nothing to stop yoih Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor. 

As I said before, when a society has entered on tins downward 
progress, either civilization or liberty must perish.'' Either some 
Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a 
strong hand, or your Republic will be as fearfully plundered and 
laid waste by barbarians in the 20th Century as the Roman Em¬ 
pire was in the fifth—with this difference, that the Huns and 
Vandals who ravaged the Roman Empire came from without, and 
that your Huns and Vandals will have been engendered within 
your own country by your own institutions. 

Thinking thus, of course, I cannot reckon Jefferson among the 
benefactors of mankind. I readily admit that his intentions were 
good and his abilities considerable. Odious stories have been cir¬ 
culated about his private life; but I do not know on what evidence 
those stories rest, and I think it probable that they arc false or 
monstrously exaggerated. 1 have no doubt that I shall derive both 
pleasure and information from your account of him. 

T. B, Macaulay 

Holly Lodge 
May 23, 1857 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL ( 18194891 ) 

“Whatever the critics may eventually come to say about Lowell, he 
was certainly the ablest and most distinguished of the old Cam¬ 
bridge breed ... a man of fine native abilities in whom Harvard 
culture did its best to strike fire and light and understanding to 
serve as a beacon to the rest of America. ... Yet the culture he 
served so faithfully never fruited in wisdom. He was never quite 
certain of himself, of what he really believed. . . . Life puzzled 
him, as it puzzles every serious mind; but he allowed himself to be 
too easily discouraged by his inveterate unwillingness to think. He 
never speculated widely or analyzed critically. Ideas, systems of 
thought, intellectual and social movements, he had no interest in. 
. . . With all his reading, history remained a blank to him; and 
science he would have none of.” We have often wondered 
whether the late V. L. Parripgton, whose Main Currents is one of 
those “must” books for anyone ^cn mildly interested in American 
life and literature, would have softened his indictment of Lowell 
(from which the above passage is taken) had he written it imme¬ 
diately after a rereading of “Democracy” (which we are presuming 
he didn’t). '_ 


An address Lowell delivered, while American minister to England, at Birmingham, 
October 6, 1884. Published in Democracy and Other Addresses, 1887. 
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Biglow Papers, 1848. 

Foerster and Clark (eds.), Lowell (forthcoming in American Writers 
Series). 

Literary Essays, 1893 (Riverside Edition). 

Greenslet, F., James Russell Lowell, 1905. 

is is is 

H e must be a born leader or misleader of men, or must have 
been sent into the world unfurnished with that^ modulat* 
ing and restraining balance-wheel which we call a sense 
of humor, who, in old age, has as strong a confidence in his opin¬ 
ions and in the necessity of bringing the universe into conformity 
with them as he had in youth. |In a world ^he very condition of 
whose being is that it should be in perpetual flux, where all seems 
mirage, and the one abiding thing is the effort to distinguish reali¬ 
ties from appea^nces, the elderly man must be indeed of a singu¬ 
larly tough and valid fibre who is certain that he has any clarified 
residuum of experience, any assured verdict of reflection, that de¬ 
serves to be called an opinion, or who, even if he had, feels that he 
is justified in holding mankind by the button while he is ^xpound- 
^ng it^ And in a world of daily—nay, almost hourly—journalism, 
where every clever man, every man who thinks himself clever, or 
whom anybody else thinks clever, is called upon to deliver his 
judgment point-blank and at the word of command on every con¬ 
ceivable subject of human thought, or, on what sometimes seems 
to him very much the same thing, on every inconceivable display 
of human want of thought, there is such a spendthrift waste of all 
those commonplaces which furnish the permitted staple of public 
discourse that there is little chance of beguiling a new tune out of 
the one-stringed instrument on which we have been thrumming so 
long. In this desperate necessity one is often tempted to think that, 
if all the words of the dictionary were tumbled down in a heap I 
and then all those f ortuitou s j uxtapositions and combinations that 
made tolcmblc sense were picked out and pieced together, we 
might find among them some* poig n^ suggestions towards nov¬ 
elty of thought or expression. But, alas I it is only the great poets 
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who seem to have this unsolicited profusion of unexpected and in<* 
calculable phrase, this infinite variety of topic. For everybody else^ 
everything has been said before, and said over again^jftpr. He 
who has read his Aristotle will beapt to thirilc ffiat observation has 
on most points of general applicability said its last word, and he 
who has mounted the tower of Plato to look abroad from it will 
never hope to climb another with so lofty a vantage of speculation. 
Where it is so simple if not so easy a thing to hold one’s peace, 
why add to the general confusion of tongues ? There is something 
disheartening, too, in being expected to fill up not less than a certain 
measure of time, as if the mind were an hourglass, . that need only 
be shaken and set on one end or the other, as the case may be, to 
run its allotted sixty minutes with decorous exactitude. I recollect 
being once told by the late eminent naturalist, Agassifc, that when 
he was to deliver his first lecture as professor (at Zurich, I believe) 
he had grave doubts of his ability to occupy the prescribed three 
quarters of an hour. He was speaking without notes, and glancing 
anxiously from time to time at the watch that lay before him on 
the desk. “When I had spoken a half hour,” he said, “I had told 
them everything I knew in the world, everything! Then I began 
Ito repeat myself,” he added, roguishly, “and I have done nothing 
else ever since.” Beneath the humorous exaggeration of the story 
I seemed to sec the face of a very serious and improving moral. 
And yet if one were to say only what he had to say and then 
stopped, his audience would feel defrauded of their honest measure. 
Let us take courage by the example of the French, whose exporta¬ 
tion of B ordeaux w ines inc^ases as the area of their land in vine¬ 
yards is diminished.' 

To me, somewhat hopelessly revolving these things, the undelay¬ 
able year has rolled round, and I find myself called upon to say 
something in this place, where so many wiser men have spoken 
before me.^ ^Prccluded, in my quality of national guest, by motives 
of taste and discretion, from dealing with any question of immedi¬ 
ate and domestic concern, it seemed to me wisest, or at any rate 
most prudent, to choose a topic of comparatively abstract interest, 
and to ask your indulgence for a few somewhat generalized re¬ 
marks on a matter concerning which I had some experimental 
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knowledge, derived from the use of such eyes and cars as Nature 
had been pleased to endow withal, and such report as I had 
been able to win from them. ^Thc subject which most readily sug¬ 
gested itself was the spirit and the working of those conceptions of 
life and polity w hich are lumped together, whether for reproach 
or commendation, under the name of Democracy^ By tempera¬ 
ment and education of a conservative turn, I saw the last years of 
that quaint Arcadia which French travellers saw with delighted 
amazement a century ago, and have watched the change (to me a 
sad one) froni^an agricultural to a proletary population. The tes¬ 
timony of Balaam should carry some conviction. I have grown to 
manhood and am now growing old with the growth of this system 
of government in my native land; have watched its advances, or 
what some would call its encroachments, gradual and irresistible 
as those of a glacier; have been an ear-witness to the forebodings 
of wise and good and timid men; and have lived to sec those fore¬ 
bodings belied by the course of events, which is apt to show itself 
humorously careless of the reputation of prophets. I recollect 
hearing a §|!^ad()u^old gentleman say in 1840 that tRe doing away 
with the property qualification for suffrage twenty years before 
had been the ruin of the State of Massachusetts; that it had put 
public credit and private estate alike at the mercy of acmagog ues. 
I lived to see that Commonwealth twenty odd years later paying the 
interest on her bonds in gold, though it cost her sometimes nearly 
three for one to keep her faith, and that while suffering an un¬ 
paralleled drain of men and treasure in helping to sustain the unity 
and self-respect of the nation. 

Qf universal suffrage has worked ill in our larger cities, as it cer¬ 
tainly has, this has been mainly because the hands that wielded it 
were untrained to its usc^ There the election of a majority of the 
trustees of the public money is controlled by the most ignorant and 
vicious of a population which has come to us from abroad, wholly 
unpracticed in self-government and incapable of assimilation by 
American habits and methods. But the finances of our towns, 
where the native tradition is still dominant and whose affairs are 
discussed and settled in a public assembly of the people, have been 
in general honestly and prudendy administered. Even in manufac- 
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turing towns, where a majority of the voters live by their daily 
wages, it is not so often the recklessness as the moderation of public 
expenditure that surprises an old-fashioned observer. “The beggar 
is in the saddle at last,” cries Proverbial Wisdom. “Why, in the 
name of all former experience, doesn’t he ride to the Devil?” Be¬ 
cause in the very act of mounting he ceased to be a beggar and 
became part owner of the piece of property he bestrides. The last 
thing we need be anxious about is property. It always has friends 
or the means of making them. If riches have wings to fly away 
from their owner, they have wings also to escape danger. | 

I hear America sometimes playfully accused of sending you all 
your storms, and am in the habit of ^par rying the charge by alleging 
that we are enabled to do this because, in virtue of our protective 
system^ we can afford to make better bad weather than anybody 
else, ^nd what wiser use could we make of it than to export it 
in return for the paupers which some European countries are good 
enough to send over to us who have not attained to the same skill 
in the manufacture of them^ But bad weather is not the worst 
thing that is laid a^ our door. A French gentleman, not long ago, 
forgetting Burke’s monition of how unwise it is to draw an indict¬ 
ment against a whole people, has charged us with the responsibility 
of whatever he finds disagreeable in the morals or manners of his 
countrymen. If M. Zola or some other competent witness would 
only go into the box and tell us what those morals and manners 
were before our example corrupted them! But I confess that I find 
little to interest and less to edify me in these internationai bandy- 
ings of “You’re another.” 

I shall address myself to a single point only in the long list of 
offences of which we are more or less gravely accused, because that 
really includes all the rest. Jjt is that we are infecting the Old 
World with what seems to be thought the entirely new disease of 
Democracy.^ It is generally people who arc in what are called easy 
circumstances who can afford the leisure to treat themselves to a 
handsome complaint, and thcsc^xpcricnce an immediate alleviation 
when once they have found a sonorous Greek name to abuse it by. 
There is something consolatory also, something flattering to their 
sense of personal dignity, and to that conceit of singularity which 
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is the natural recoil from our uneasy consciousness of being com¬ 
monplace, in thinking ourselves victims of a malady by which no 
one had ever suffered before. Accordingly they find it simpler to 
class under one comprehensive heading whatever they find offen¬ 
sive to their nerves, their tastes, their interests, or what they sup¬ 
pose to be their opinions, and christen it Democracy, much as 
physicians label every obscure disease gc^ t, or as cross-grained fel¬ 
lows lay their ill-tcn ipcr to the weatTi cr. But is it really a new ail¬ 
ment, and, if it be, is America answerable for it? Even if she 
were, would it account for the phylloxera, a nd hoof-and-mouth 
disease, and bad harvests, and bad English, and the German bands, 
and the Boers, and all the other discomforts with which these later 
days have vexed the souls of them that go in chariots? Yet I have 
seen the evil example of Democracy in America cited as the source 
and origin of things quite as heterogeneous and quite as little con- 
Jiected with it by any sequence of cause and effect. Surely this 
^ lerment is nothing new. It has been at work for centuries, and we 
are more conscious of it only because in this age of publicity, where 
the newspapers offer a rostrum to whoever has a grievance, or fan¬ 
cies that he has, the bubbles and scum thrown up by it are more 
noticeable on the surface than in those dumb ages when there was 
a cover of silence and suppression on the cauldron. Bernardo 
Navagero, speaking of the Provinces of Lower Austria in 1546, 
tells us that “in them there are five sorts of persons, Clergy, Barons, 
Nobles, Burghers, and Peasants. Of these last no account is made, 
because they have no voice in the Diet!* 

^ ‘w^^r was it among the people that subversive or mistaken doc¬ 
trines had their rise.j A Father of the Church said that property 
was theft many centuries before Proudhon was born. Bourdalouc 
reaffirmed it. Montesquieu was the inventor of national work¬ 
shops, and of the theory that the State owed every man a living. 
Nay, was not the Church herself the first organized Democracy? 
A few centuries ago the chief end of man was to keep his soul 
alive, and then the little kernel of leaven that sets the gases at work 
was religious, and produced the Reformation. Even in that, far¬ 
sighted {jfcrsons like the Emperor Charles V saw the germ of politi¬ 
cal and social revolution. Now that the chief end of man seems to 
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have become the keeping of the body alive, and as comfortably 
alive as possible, the leaven also has become wholly political and 
social. But there had also been social upheavals before the Refor¬ 
mation and contemporaneously with it, especially among men of 
Teutonic race. The Reformation gave outlet and direction to an 
unrest already existing. Formerly the immense majority of men— 
our brothers—knew only their sufferings, their wants, and their 
desires. They are beginning now to know their opportunity and 
their power. All persons who see deeper than their plates are 
rather inclined to thank God for it than to bewail it, for the sores 
of Lazarus have a poison in them against which^ fcives h as no anti¬ 
dote. 

tJThere can be no doubt that the spectacle of a great and prosper¬ 
ous Democracy on the other side of the Atlantic must react power¬ 
fully on the aspirations and political theories of men in the Old 
World who do not find things to their mind; but, whether for 
good or evil, it should not be overlooked that the acorn from which 
it sprang was ripened on th^ British oak^ Every successive swarm 
that has gone out 'from thh^o fficina gentiup^ has, when left to its 
own instincts—may I not call them hereditary instincts?—assumed 
a more or less thoroughly democratic form. This would seem to 
show, what I believe to be the fact, that the British Constitution, 
under whatever disguises of prudence or decorum, is essentially 
democratic. England, indeed, may be called a monarchy with 
democratic tendencies, the United States a democracy with conserva¬ 
tive instincts. People are continually saying that America is in the 
air, and I am glad to think it is, since this means only that a clearer 
conception of human claims, and human duties is beginning to be 
prevalent. The discontent with the existing order of things, how¬ 
ever, pervaded the atmosphere wherever the conditions were favor¬ 
able, long before Columbus, seeking the back door of Asia, found 
himself knocking at the front door of America. I say wherever 
the conditions were favorable, for it is certain that the germs of dis¬ 
ease ^^o not stick or find a prosperous field for their development 
and noxious, activity unless where the simplest sanitary precautions 
have been neglected. “For this effect defective comes by C||use,” as 
Polonius said long ago. It is only by instigation of the wrongs of 
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men that what are called the Rights of Man become turbulent and 
dangerous. It is then only that they^ syllogizc unwelcome truths. 
It is not the insurrections of ignorance that arc dangerous, but the 
revolts of intelligence: 


The wicked and the weak rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion. 


Had the governing classes in France during the last century paid 
as much heed to their proper business as to their pj|easures or man¬ 
ners, the guillotine need never have severed that S pinal-m arrow of 
orderly and secular tradition through which in a normally consti¬ 
tuted state the brain sympathizes with the extremities and sends 
will and impulsion thither. It is only when the reasonable and 
practicable are denied that men demand the unreasonable and im¬ 
practicable; only when the possible is more difficult that they fancy 
the impossible to be easy. Fairy tales are made out of the dreams 
of the poor. No; the sentiment which lies at the root of democ¬ 
racy is nothing new. I am speaking always of a sentiment, a spirit, 
and not of a form of government; for this was buf the outgrowth 
of the other and not its cause. This sentiment is merely an expres¬ 
sion of the natural wish of people to have a hand, if need be a 
controlling hand, in the management of their own affairs. What 
is new is that they are more and more gaining that control, and 
learning more and more how to be worthy of it. What we used 
to call the tendency or drift—what we are being taught to call more 
wisely the evolution of things—has for some time been setting 
steadily in this direction. There is no good in arguing with the 
inevitable. The only argument available with an east wind is to 
put on your overcoat. And in this case, also, the prudent will pre¬ 
pare themselves to encounter what they cannot prevent. Some 
people advise us to put on the brakes, as if the movement of which 
we are conscious were that of a railway train running down an 
incline. But a metaphor is no argument, though it be sometimes 
the gunpowder to drive one home and imbed it in the memory. 
Our disquiet comes of what nurses and other experienced persons 
call growing-pains, and need not seriously alarm us. They are 
what every generation before us—certainly every generation since 
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the invention of printing—has gone through with more or less 
good fortune. To the door of every gen^mtion there comes a 
knocking, and unless the household, like the Thane of Cawdpr and 
his wife, have been doing some deed without a name, they need 
not shudder. It turns out at worst to be a poor relation who 
wishes to come in out of the cold. The porter always grumbles 
and is slow to open. “Who’s there, in the name of Beel^bub?” 
he mutters. Not a change for the better in our human housekeep¬ 
ing has ever taken place that wise and good men have not opposed 
it,—have not prophesied with the alderman that the world would 
wake up to find its throat cut in consequence of it. The world, 
on the contrary, wakes up, rubs its eyes, yawns, stretches itself, and 
goes about its business as if nothing had happened. Suppression 
of the slave trade, abolition of slavery, trade unions,—at all of these 
excellent people shook their heads despondingly, and murmured 
“Ichabod.” But the trade unions arc now debating instead of 
conspiring, and we all read their discussions with comfort and 
hope, sure that they are learning the business of citizenship and the 
difficulties of practical legislation. 

One of the most curious of these frenzies of exclusion was that 
against the emancipation of the Jews. ^11 share in the government 
of the world wa^ denied for centuries to perhaps the ablest, cer¬ 
tainly the most t enacious, race that had ever lived in it—the race 
to whom we owed our religion and the purest spiritual stimulus 
and consolation to be found in all literature—a race in which abil¬ 
ity seems as nj^tural and hereditary as the curve of their noses, and 
whose blood, Turtivcly mingling witl 
has quickened them with its own 
drove them into a corner, but they had their revenge, as the 
wronged are always sure to have it sooner or later. They made 
their corner the counter and bankin^^ouse of the world, and 
thence they rule it and us with the ignoblcr sceptre of finance. 
Your grandfathers mobbed Priestley only that you might set up 
his statue and make Birmingham the headquarters of English Ujfln- 
tarianism. We hear it said sometimes that this is an age of transi¬ 
tion, as if that made matters clearer; but can any one point us to an 
age that was not? If he could, he would show us an age of 
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stagnation. The question for us, as it has been for all before u$^ 
is to make the transition gradual and easy, to see that our points 
are right so that the train may not come to grief, (for we should 
remember that nothing is more natural for people whose education 
has been neglected than to spell evolution with an initial ''rPj A 
great man struggling with the storms of fate has been called a sub¬ 
lime spectacle; but surely a great man wrestling with these new 
forces that have come into the world, mastering them and con¬ 
trolling them to beneficent ends, would be a yet sublimer. Here 
is not a danger, and if there were it would be only a better school 
of manhood, a nobler scope for ambition. I have hinted that what 
people arc afraid.of in democracy is less the thing itself than what 
they conceive to be its necessary Adjuncts and consequences. It is 
supposed to reduce all mankind to a dead level of mediocrity in 
character and culture, to vulgarize men’s conceptions of life, and 
therefore their code of morals, manners, and conduct—to endanger 
the rights of property and possession. But I believe that the real 
gravamen of the charges lies in the habit it has of making itself 
generally disagreeable by asking the Powers that Be at the most 
inconvenient moment whether they arc the powers that ought to 
be. If the powers that be are in a condition to give a satisfactory 
answer to this inevitable question, they need feel in no way dis¬ 
comfited by it. 

Few people take the trouble of trying to find out what democracy 
really is. Yet this would be a great help, for it is our lawless and 
uncertain thoughts, it is the indefiniteness of our impressions, that 
fill darkness, whether mental or physical, with spectres and hob¬ 
goblins. UPcmocracy is nothing more than an experiment in gov¬ 
ernment, more likely to succeed in a new soil, but likely to be tried 
in all soils, which must stand or fall on its own merits as others 
have done before it.^ For there is no trick of perpetual motion in 
politics any more than in mechanics. President Lincoln defined 
democracy to be “the government of the people by the people for 
the people.” This is a sufficiently compact statement of it as a 
political arrangement. Theodore Parker said that “Democracy 
meant not T’m as good as you are,* but ‘You’re as good as I am.* ’* 
And this is the ethical conception of it, necessary as a complement 
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of the other; a conception which, could it be made actual and prac« 
tical, would easily solve all the riddles that the old sphinx of politi¬ 
cal and social economy who sits by the roadside has been proposing 
to mankind from the beginning, and which mankind have shown 
such a singular talent for answering wrongly. In this sense Christ 
was the first true democrat that ever breathed, as the old dramatist 
Dekker said he was the first true gentleman. The characters may 
be easily doubled, so strong is the likeness between them. A 
beautiful and profound parable of the Persian poet Jellaladeen tells 
us that “One knocked at the Beloved s door, and a voice asked 
from within ‘Who is there?’ and he answered ‘It is I.’ Then the 
voice said, ‘This house will not hold me and thee;’ and the door 
was not opened. Then went the lover into the desert and fasted 
and prayed in solitude, and after a year he returned and knocked 
again at the door; and again the voice asked ‘Who is there?’ and 
he said ‘It is thyself;’ and the door was opened to him.’’ But that 
is idealism, you will say, and this is an only too practical world. 
I grant it; but I am one of those who believe that the real will 
never find an irremovable basis till it rests on the ideal. It used to 
be thought that a democracy was possible only in a small territory, 
and this is doubtless true of a democracy strictly defined, for in 
such all the citizens decide directly upon every question of public 
concern in a general assembly. An example still survives in the 
tiny Swiss canton of Appenzell. But this immediate intervention 
of the people in their own affairs is not of the essence of democ¬ 
racy; it is not necessary, nor indeed, in most cases, practicable. 
Democracies to which Mr, Lincoln’s definition would fairly enough 
apply have existed, and now exist, in which, though the supreme 
authority reside in the people, yet they can act only indirectly on 
the national policy. This generation has seen a democracy with an 
imperial figurehead, and in all that have ever existed the body poli¬ 
tic has never embraced all the inhabitants included within its ter¬ 
ritory: the right to share in the direction of affairs has been con¬ 
fined to citizens, and citizenship has been further restricted by 
various limitations, sometimes of property, sometimes of nativity, 
and always of age and sex. 

^he framers of the American Constitution were far from wish- 
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ing or intending to found a democracy in the strict sense of the 
word, though, as was inevitable, every expansion of the scheme o£ 
government they elaborated has been in a democratical dircctionJ 
But this has been generally the slow result of growth, and not the 
sudden innovation of theory; in fact, they had a profound disbelief 
in theory, and knew better than to commit the folly of breaking 
with the past. They were not seduced by the French fallacy that 
a new system of government could be ordered like a new suit of 
clothes. They would as soon have thought of ordering a new suit of 
flesh and skin. It is only on the roaring loom of time that the 
stuff is woven for such a vesture of their thought and experience 
as they were meditating. They recognized fully the value of tradi¬ 
tion and habit as the great allies of permanence and stability. They 
all had that distaste for innovation which belonged to their race, 
and many of them a distrust of human nature derived from their 
creed. The day of sentiment was over, and no dithyrambi^ affirma¬ 
tions or fine-drawn analyses of the Rights of Man would serve their 
present turn. This was a practical question, and they addressed 
themselves to it as men of knowledge and judgment should. Their 
problem was how to adapt English principles and precedents to the 
new conditions of American life, and they solved it with singular 
discretion. (They put as many obstacles as they could contrive, not 
in the way of the people’s will, but of their whim.) With few ex¬ 
ceptions they probably admitted the logic of the then accepted s^ 
logisin^— democracy, anarchy, despotism. But this formula was 
framed upon the experience of small cities shut up to stew within 
their narrow walls, where the number of citizens made but an in¬ 
considerable fraction of the inhabitants, where every passion was 
reverberated from house to house and from man to man with gath¬ 
ering rumor till every impulse became gregjrious and ^t^erefore 
inconsiderati^ and every popular assembly needed but an ijofusion 
of eloquent s ophistr y to turn it into a mob, all the more dangerous 
because sanctified with the formality of law.^ 

Fortunately their case was wholly different. ^They were to legis¬ 
late for a widely scattered population and for States already prac- 

^ The effect of the electric telegraph in reproducing this trooping of emotion and 
perhaps of opinion is yet to be measured. The effect of Darwinism as a disinte¬ 
grator of humanitarianism is also to be reckoned with .—Authors note. 
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tiscd in the discipline of a partial independcnc^ They had an 
unequalled opportunity and enormous advantages. The material 
they had to work upon was already dcmocratical by instinct and 
habitude. It was tempered to their hands by more than a century’s 
schooling in self-government. They had but to give permanent 
and conservative form to a ductile mass. In giving impulse and 
direction to their new institutions, especially in supplying them 
with checks and balances, they had a great help and safeguard in 
their federal organization. The different, sometimes conflicting, 
interests and social systems of the several States made existence as 
a Union and'^dbalcsccnoL into a nation conditional on a constant 
practice of moderation and compromise. The very elements of dis¬ 
integration were the best guides in political training. Their chil¬ 
dren learned the lesson of compromise only too well, and it was the 
application of it to a question of fundamental morals that cost us 
our civil war. We learned once for all that compromise makes a 
good umbrella but a poor roof; that it is a temporary'lexpcdient, 
often wise in party politics, almost sure to be unwise in statesman¬ 
ship. 

iHas not the trial of democracy in America proved, on the whole, 
successful? If it had not, would the Old World be vexed with any 
fears of its proving contagious.^ This trial would have been less 
severe could it have been made with a people homogeneous in race, 
language, and traditions, whereas the United States have been 
called on to absorb and assimilate enormous masses of foreign 
population, heterogeneous in all these respects, and drawn mainly 
from that class which might fairly say that the world was not their 
friend, nor the world’s law. The previous condition too often 
justified the traditional Irishman, who, landing in New York and 
asked what his politics were, inquired if there was a Government 
there, and on being told that there was, retorted, “Thin I’m agin 
it!” We have taken from Europe the poorest, the most ignorant, 
the most turbulent of her people, and have made them over into 
good citizens, who have added to our wealth, and who are ready 
to die in defence of a country and of institutions which they know 
to be worth dying for. The exceptions have been (and they arc 
lamentable exceptions) where these hordes of ignorance and pbv- 
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erty have coagulated in great cities. But the social system is yet to 
seek which has not to look the same terrible wolf in the eyes. On 
the other hand, at this very moment Irish peasants are buying up 
the worn-out farms of Massachusetts, and making them productive 
again by the same virtues of industry and thrift that once made 
them profitable to the English ancestors of th(^ men who are desert¬ 
ing them. To have achieved even these pj:usaicL. results (if you 
choose to call them so), and that^^ut of materials the most dis¬ 
cordant,—I might say the most recalcitrant,— argues a certain 
beneficent virtue in the system that could do it, and is not to be 
accounted for by mere luck. Carlyle said scornfully that America 
meant only roast turkey every day for everybody. He forgot that 
States, as Bacon said of wars, go on their bellies. As for the secu¬ 
rity of, property, it should be tolerably well secured in a country 
where every other man hopes to be rich, even though the only 
property qualification be the ownership of two hands that add to 
the general wealth. Is it not the best security for anything to in¬ 
terest the largest possible number of persons in its preservation and 
the smallest in its division? In point of fact, far-seeing men count 
the increasing power of wealth and its combinations as one of the 
chief dangers with which the institutions of the United States are 
threatened in the not distant future. The right of individual prop¬ 
erty is no doubt the very corner-stone of civilization as hitherto 
understood, but I am a little impatient of being told that property 
is entitled to exceptional consideration because it bears all the bur¬ 
dens of the State. It bears those, indeed, which can most easily be 
borne, but poverty pays with its person the chief expenses of war, 
pestilence, and famine. Wealth should not forget this, for poverty 
is beginning to think of it now and then. Let me not be mis¬ 
understood. I see as clearly as any man possibly can, and rate as 
highly, the value of wealth and of hereditary wealth, as the security 
of refinement, the feeder of all those arts that ennoble and beautify 
life, and as making a country worth living in. Many an ancestral 
hall here in England has been a nursery of that culture which has 
been of example and benefit to all. Old gold has a civilizing virtue 
which new gold must grow old to be capable of secreting. 

I should not think of coming before you to defend or to criticize 
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any form of government. [^1 have their virtues, all their defects, 
and all have illustrated one period or another in the history of the 
race, with signal services to humanity and culture;^ There is not 
one that could stand a cynical cross-examination by an experienced 
criminal lawyer, except that of a perfectly wise and perfectly good 
despot, such as the world has never seen, except in that white- 
haired king of Browning’s, who 

Lived long ago 
In the morning of the world, 

When Earth was nearer Heaven than now. 

The English race, if they did not invent government by discussion, 
have at least carried it nearest to perfection in practice. It seems a 
very safe and reasonable contrivance for occupying the attention 
of the country, and is certainly a better way of settling questions 
than by push of pike. Yet, if one should ask it why it should not 
rather be called government by gabble, it would have to fumble in 
its pocket a good while before it found the change for a convincing 
reply. As matters stand, too, it is beginning to be doubtful whether 
Parliament and Congress sit at Westminster and Washington or in 
the editors’ rooms of the leading journals, so thoroughly is every¬ 
thing debated before the authorized and responsible debaters get 
on their legs. And what shall we say of government by a majority 
of voices? To a person who in the last century would have called 
himself an Impartial Observer, a numerical preponderance seems, 
on the whole, as clumsy a way of arriving at truth as could well be 
devised, but experience has apparently shown it to be a convenient 
arrangement for determining what may be expedient or advisable 
or practicable at any given moment. Truth, after all, wears a dif¬ 
ferent face to everybody, and it would be too tedious to wait till 
all were agreed. She is said to lie at the bottom of a well, for the 
very reason, perhaps, that whoever looks down in search of her 
sees his own image at the bottom, and is persuaded not only that 
he has seen the goddess, but that she is far better-looking than he 
h^ imagined. 

i^Jhe arguments against universal suffrage arc equally unanswer- 
ablcj “What,” we exclaim, “shall Tom, Dick, and Harry have as 
much weight in the scale as I?” Of course, nothing could he more 
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absurd. And yet universal suffrage has not been the instrument of 
greater unwisdom than contrivances of a more select description. 
Assemblies could be mentioned composed entirely of Masters of 
Arts and Doctors in Divinity which have sometimes shown traces 
of human passion or prejudice in their votes. Have the Serene 
Highnesses and Enlightened Classes carried on the business of 
Mankind so well, then, that there is no use in trying a less costly 
method? The democratic theory is that those Constitutions are 
likely to prove steadiest which have the broadest base, that the 
right to vote makes a safety-valve of every voter, and that the best 
way of teaching a man how to vote is to give him the chance of 
practice. For the question is no longer the academic one, “Is it 
wise to give every man the ballot?” but rather the practical one, 
“Is it prudent to deprive whole classes of it any longer?” It may 
be conjectured that it is cheaper in the long run to lift men up 
than to hold them down, and that the ballot in their hands is less 
dangerous to society than a sense of wrong in their heads. At any 
rate this is the dilemma to which the drift of opinion has been for 
some time sweeping us, and in politics a dilemma is a more un¬ 
manageable thing to hold by the horns than a wolf by the ears. It 
is said that the right of suffrage is not valued when it is indiscrim¬ 
inately bestowed, and there may be some truth in this, for I have 
observed that what men prize most is a privilege, even if it be that 
of chief mourner at a funeral. But is there not danger that it will 
be valued at more than its worth if denied, and that some illegiti¬ 
mate way will be sought to make up for the want of it ? Men who 
have a voice in public affairs are at once affiliated with one or 
other of the great parties between which society is divided, merge 
their individual hopes and opinions in its safer, because more gen¬ 
eralized, hopes and opinions, are disciplined by its tactics, and 
acquire, to a certain degree, the orderly qualities of an army. They 
no longer belong to a class, but to a body corporate. Of one thing, 
at least, we may be certain that, under whatever method of helping 
things to go wrong man’s wit can contrive, those who have the 
divine right to govern will be found to govern in the end, and that 
the highest privilege to which the majority of mankind can aspire 
is that of being governed by those wiser than they. Universal suf- 
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frage has in the United States sometimes been made the instru¬ 
ment of inconsiderate changes, under the notion of reform, and this 
from a misconception of the true meaning of popular government. 
One of these has been the substitution in many of the States of 
popular election for official selection in the choice of judges. The 
same system applied to military officers was the source of much 
evil during our civil war, and, I believe, had to be abandoned. 
But it has been also true that on all great questions of national 
policy a reserve of prudence and discretion has been brought out 
at the critical moment to turn the scale in favor of a wiser decision. 
An appeal to the reason of the people has never been known to 
fail in the long run. It is, perhaps, true that, by effacing the prin¬ 
ciple of passive obedience, democracy, ill understood, has slackened 
the spring of that ductility to discipline which is essential to “the 
unity and married calm of States.” But I feel assured that experi¬ 
ence and necessity will cure this evil, as they have shown their 
power to cure others. And under what frame of policy have evils 
ever been remedied till they became intolerable, and shook men 
out of their indolent indifference through their fears? 

I^^e are told that the inevitable result of democracy is to sap the 
foundations of personal independence, to weaken the principle of 
authority, to lessen the respect due to eminence, whether in station, 
virtue, or genius.J If these things were so, society could not hold 
together. Perhaps the best forcing-house of robust individuality 
would be where public opinion is inclined to be most overbearing, 
as he must be of heroic temper who should walk along Piccadilly 
at the height of the season in a soft hat. As for authority, it is one 
of the symptoms of the time that the religious reverence for it is 
declining everywhere, but this is due partly to the fact that state¬ 
craft is no longer looked upon as a mystery, but as a business, and 
partly to the decay of superstition, by which I mean the habit of 
respecting what we are told to respect rather than what is respect¬ 
able in itself. There is more rough and tumble in the American 
democracy than is altogether agreeable to people of sensitive nerves 
and refined habits, and'the people take their political duties lightly 
and laughingly, as is, perhaps, neither unnatural nor unbecoming 
in a young giant. Democracies can no more jump away from their 
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own shadows than the rest of us can. They no doubt sometimes 
make mistakes and pay honor to men who do not deserve it. But 
they do this because they believe them worthy of it, and though it 
be true that the idol is the measure of the worshipper, yet the wor¬ 
ship has in it the germ of a nobler religion. But is it democracies 
alone that fall into these errors? I, who have seen it proposed to 
erect a statue to Hudson, the railway king, and have heard Louis 
Napoleon hailed as the saviour of society by men who certainly had 
no democratic associations or leanings, am not ready to think so. 
But democracies have likewise their finer instincts. I have also 
seen the wisest statesman and most pregnant speaker of our genera¬ 
tion, a man of humble birth and ungainly manners, of little culture 
beyond what his own genius supplied, become more absolute in 
power than any monarch of modern times through the reverence 
of his countrymen for his honesty, his wisdom, his sincerity, his 
faith in God and man, and the nobly humane simplicity of his 
character. And I remember another whom popular respect envel¬ 
oped as with a halo, the least vulgar of men, tlje most austerely 
genial, and the most independent of opinion. Wherever he went 
he never met a stranger, but everywhere neighbors and friends 
proud of him as their ornament and decoration. Institutions which 
could bear and breed such men as Lincoln and Emerson had surely 
some energy for good. No, amid all the fruitless turmoil and mis¬ 
carriage of the world, if there be one thing steadfast and of favor¬ 
able omen, one thing to make optimism distrust its own obscure 
distrust, it is the rooted instinct in men to admire what is better 
and more beautiful than themselves. The ^ SuchstQ jpe of political 
and social institutions is their ability to supply them with worthy 
objects of this sentiment, which is the very tap-root of civilization 
and progress. There would seem to be no readier way of feeding 
it with the elements of growth and vigor than such an organiza¬ 
tion of society as will enable men to respect themselves, and so to 
justify them in respecting others. 

Such a result is quite possible under other conditions than those 
of an avowedly democratical Constitution. For I take it that the 
real essence of democracy was fairly enough defined by the First 
Napoleon when he said that the French Revolution meant " 7 a car- 
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riire ouverte aux talents*'--^ clear pathway for merit of whatever 
kind. ^ should be inclined to paraphrase this by calling democracy 
that form of society, no matter what its political classification, in 
which every man had a chance and knew that he had it?^ If a man 
can climb, and feels himself encouraged to climb, from a coalpit 
to the highest position for which he is fitted, he can well afford to 
be indifferent what name is given to the government under which 
he lives. The Bailli of Mirabeau, uncle of the more famous tribune 
of that name, wrote in 1771: “The English are, in my opinion, a 
hundred times more agitated and more unfortunate than the very 
Algerines themselves, because they do not know and will not know 
till the destruction of their over-swollen power, which I believe 
very near, whether they are monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy, 
and wish to play the part of all three.” England has not been 
obliging enough to fulfil the Bailli’s prophecy, and perhaps it was 
this very carelessness about the name, and concern about the sub¬ 
stance of popular government, this skill in getting the best out of 
things as they are, in utilizing all the motives which influence men, 
and in giving one direction to many impulses, that has been a prin¬ 
cipal factor of her greatness and power. Perhaps it is fortunate 
to have an unwritten Constitution, for men are prone to be tinker¬ 
ing the work of their own hands, whereas they arc more willing 
to let time and circumstance mend or modify what time and cir¬ 
cumstance have made. '"All free governments, whatever their name, 
are in reality governments by public opinion, and it is on the 
quality of this public opinion that their prosperity depends. It is, 
therefore, their first duty to purify the element from which they 
draw the breath of life. With the growth of democracy grows also 
the fear, if not the danger, that this atmosphere may be corrupte(|;^ 
with poisonous exhalations from lower and more malarious levels, 
and the question of sanitation becomes more instant and pressing. 
Democracy in its best sense is merely the letting in of light and air# 
Lord Sherbrooke, with his usual epigrammatic terseness, bids you 
educate your future rulers. But would this alone be a sufficient 
safeguard.? To educate the intelligence is to enlarge the horizon 
of its desires and wants. And it is well that this should be so. But 
the enterprise must go deeper and prepare the way for satisfying 
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those desires and wants in so far as they are legitimate. What is 
really ominous of danger to the existing order of things is not 
democracy (which, properly understood, is a conservative force), 
but the Socialism which may find a fulcrum in it. If we cannot 
equalize conditions and fortunes any more than wc can equalize 
the brains of men—and a very sagacious person has said that 
“where two men ride of a horse one must ride behind”--we can 
yet, perhaps, do something to correct those methods and influences 
that lead to enormous inequalities, and to prevent their growing 
more enormous. It is all very well to pooh-pooh Mr. George and 
to prove him mistaken in his political economy. I do not believe 
that land should be divided because the quantity of it is limited by 
nature. On what may this not be said? A fortiori, we might on 
the same principle insist on a division of human wit, for I have 
observed that the quantity of this has been even more inconven¬ 
iently limited. Mr. George himself has an inequitably large share 
of it. But he is right in his impelling motive; right, also, I am 
convinced, in insisting that humanity makes a part, by far the most 
important part, of political economy; and in thinking man to be 
of more concern and more convincing than the longest columns of 
figures in the world. For unless you include human nature in your 
addition, your total is sure to be wrong and your deductions from 
it fallacious./Communism means barbarism, but Socialism means, 
or wishes to mean, cooperation and community of interests, sym¬ 
pathy, the giving to the hands not so large a share as to the brains, 
but a larger share than hitherto in the wealth they must combine 
to produce/-means, in short, the practical application of Christianity 
to life, and has in it the secret of an orderly and benign reconstruc¬ 
tion. /State Socialism would cut off the very roots in personal 
character—self-help, forethought, and frugality—which nourish and 
sustain the trunk and branches of every vigorous Commonwealth./ 
I do not believe in violent changes, nor do I expect them. Things 
in possession have a very firm grip, '^e of the strongest cements 
of society is the conviction of mankind that the state of things into 
which they are born is a part of the order of the universe, as nat¬ 
ural, let us say, as that the sun should go round the earth^ It is a 
conviction that they will not surrender except on compulsion, and 
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a wise society should look to it that this compulsion be not put 
upon them. For the individual man there is no radical cure, out¬ 
side of human nature itself, for the evils to which human nature 
is heir. The rule will always hold good that you must 

Be your own palace or the world’s your gaol. 


But for artificial evils, for evils that spring from want of thought, 
thought must find a remedy somewhere. There has been no period 
of time in which wealth has been more sensible of its duties than 
now. It builds hospitals, it establishes missions among the poor, 
it endows schools. It is one of the advantages of accumulated 
wealth, and of the leisure it renders possible, that people have time 
to think of the wants anc}^ sorrows of their fellows. But all these 
remedies are partial ancf palliafive merely. It is as if we should 
apply plasters to a singl^^stule of the small-pox with a view of 
driving out the disease. The true way is to discover and to ex¬ 
tirpate the germs. As society is now constituted these are in the 
air it breathes, in the water it drinks, in things that seem, and 
which it has always believed, to be the most innocent and health¬ 
ful. The evil elements it neglects corrupt these in their springs 
and pollute them in their courses. [Let us be of good cheer, how¬ 
ever, remembering that the misfortunes hardest to bear are those 
which never come^ The world has outlived much, and will outlive 
a great deal more, and men have contrived to be happy in it. It 
has shown the strength of its constitution in nothing more than in 
surviving the quack medicines it has tried. Un the scales of the 
destinies brawn will never weigh so much as braii^ [Our healing 
is not in the storm or in the whirlwind, it is not in monarchies, or 
aristocracies, or democracies, but will be revealed by the still small 
voice that speaks to the conscience and the heart, prompting us to 
a wider and wiser humanity^ 
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★ ★ ★ 

I T wiU probably be some years before we shall have authentic 
knowledge of the social and political facts which underlie the 
periodic trials in Moscow and the recurrent purges, including 
Stalin’s most recent and highly significant “purge of the purgers” 
on the collective farms. Until further knowledge is available, dis¬ 
cussion of the credibility of the official version of thAe events will 
be largely unprofitable because varying opinions will either be, or 
seem to be, dictated by previously established presuppositions in 
regard to Russia. In the meantime it may be profitable to outline 
certain conclusions, of great importance to social and political the¬ 
ory, which arc substantiated by the trials however they are inter¬ 
preted and are equally valid whether one regards Stalin as a sadis - 

From The Nation, Reprinted by permission. 
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tic tyrant or as the heroic defender of a revolution against criminal 
conspirators. These conclusions concern the Marxian estimate of 
the nature of the state on the one hand and of human nature on 
the other. The social and political facts revealed by the Moscow 
trials seriously challenge the Marxian interpretation of the state as 
an instrument of class domination which will wither away in a 
classless society; they also throw doubt upon the Marxian analysis 
of human nature which not only is implied in the state theory but 
has been explicitly expressed. 

For the purpose of disarming the reader who is generally sym¬ 
pathetic with a Marxian interpretation of politics it may be wise to 
observe that in the opinion of the present writer Marxism is an 
essentially correct theory and analysis of the economic realities of 
modern society. It is correct in its analysis of the unavoidable 
conflict between owners and workers in an industrial society, cor¬ 
rect in regarding private ownership of the means of production as 
the basic cause of periodic crises and technological unemployment, 
and correct in its insistence that the communal ownership of the 
productive process is a basic condition of social health in a tech¬ 
nical age. It may underestimate the biological, racial, and spiritual 
factors in imperialism, but it is certainly not wrong in holding 
capitalism responsible for the economic imperialism in which every 
advanced industrial nation is inevitably involved. All these affirma¬ 
tions of Marxist social theory are made dogmatically—^without 
effort to validate them against contending theoriesr-for the purpose 
of dissociating the intended criticism of the Marxist theories of the 
state and of human nature from a general criticism of Marxism. 

The Marxian theory of the state is very simple. The state is the 
instrument o^ class oppression. It will therefore disappear with 
the disappearance of classes. “In the course of its development,” 
declares Marx, “the working class will replace the old bourgeois 
society . . . and there will no longer be any real political power, 
for political power is precisely the official expression of class antag¬ 
onisms in bourgeois society.” Lenin, proclaiming the same faith, 
says, “We do not expect the advent of an order of society in which 
the principle of the subordination of the minority to the majority 
will not be observed. But striving for socialism, wc are convinced 
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that it will develop into communism ... all need for force will 
vanish, and for the subjection of one man to another, and one part 
of the population to another, since people will grow accustomed to 
observing the elementary conditions of social existence without 
force and without subjection ” One might multiply such citation s 
indefinitely. They all look forward to a kind of anarchistic Utopia, 
despite the explicit disavowals of utopianism that arc found in 
Marxism. 

Obviously the crucial point in this interpretation of the function 
of force in society is that it is regarded not as a necessity of social 
cohesion but simply as an instrument of class oppression. This im¬ 
plies that human egoism is not mpgeniraLii nf merely the product 
of a particular class organization of society. Nothing is more 
paradoxical in Marxian theory than that it prompts its adherents to 
a cynically realistic analysis of human motives in the present in¬ 
stance and yet persuades them to look forward to a paradise of 
brotherhood after the revolution. For the period after the revolu¬ 
tion every orthodox Marxian is a liberal. The eighteenth-century 
faith in the perfectibility of man is expressed with the greater aban¬ 
don for having been tentatively veiled and qualified. 

The probability is that this whole interpretation of the place of 
force in society is wrong. Every society uses a degree of coercion 
in achieving cohesion for the simple reason that the human imag¬ 
ination is too limited and egoistic impulses are too powerful for 
purely voluntary cooperation on a large scale to be attained. In¬ 
evitably the force which society uses for this purpose will seek to 
serve itself more than society. No matter how general the consent 
which maintains it, the actual social locus from which the initiative 
of coercion is taken is narrower than the whole of society. Hence 
in every society there is something like an oligarchy. The best a 
democratic society can do is to prevent the oligarchy from becom¬ 
ing hereditary and self-perpetuating and to maintain the right of 
constant surveillance over its exercise of power. The evils of the 
capitalist oligarchy are due to the fact that its power, being derived 
from mere ownership of property, is essentially irresponsible and 
self-perpetuating. It may be partly checked by political power, but 
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it is usually strong enough to bend those who hold the political 
power to its will. 

The elimination of such an oligarchy from society does not 
eliminate the necessity of coercion. The new oligarchy may be 
primarily political rather than economic; but when the goods of 
society are owned in common, the political leadership may easily 
hold the economic power also. The rise of an oligarchy in Russia 
is not due, as Trotsky alleges, to the perfid^y of Stalin. It was in¬ 
evitable, But Trotsky is surely right when he points out that it is 
the tendency of such a class to arrogate special privileges to itself. 
Every class which performs a special function in society will claim 
the privileges that are necessary for the proper performance of its 
function, and since it has the decision, will make a very generous 
estimate of what it requires. Events in Russia prove that the state 
is not so much derived from class domination as class domination 
is derived from the necessities of the state. 

The orthodox Marxian has a simple answer for these criticisms. 
He will declare that one must not confuse the dictatorship of the 
proletariat with the ultimate communist society. He will call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Lenin envisaged that paradox “a bourgeois 
state without the bourgeoisie” until men shall have learned “ele¬ 
mentary rules of social behavior.” This phrase, a bourgeois state 
without the bourgeoisie, is a neat indication of the basic error of 
Marxism—its identification of human egoism with the capitalist 
social structure. The Marxian will allow the dictatorship to con¬ 
tinue until the last vestiges of capitalist mentality are rooted out. 
He does not admit that egoistic impulses spring perennially from 
every human heart. This does not mean that it is not possible to 
construct an economic order which by its very mechanism will 
make for mutuality among men. Our social mechanisms may ag¬ 
gravate or mitigate human egoism and the conflict of wills in 
society. But they will not create men of such universal perspectives 
that they will make identical interpretations of what life is and 
ought to be. 

The Moscow trials are tragic revelations of this error in the 
Marxian interpretation of human nature and of the state. Is it not 
this error which requires the ruling oligarchy to prove that its foes 
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are fascists and capitalists? The kind of opposition they 

offered is inconceivable in terms of the Marxian theory. The dic¬ 
tatorship exists in theory to suppress capitalist foes, not to suppress 
communists who have other goals and principles than the ruling 
faction. Real communists, on the basis of identical economic in¬ 
terests, would all think more or less alike. If they do not think 
alike, the nonconformists arc ipso facto capitalists—except of course 
for the dissenter who is in Mexico rather than under the heel of 
the oligarchy. 

Stalin’s power is a double refutation of the Marxian theory of 
the state. The fact that the power is necessary refutes the Trotsky¬ 
ists, who regard the growth of an oligarchy in Russia as merely the 
fruit of Stalin’s perfidy. Every society must finally define its course 
and assert its will not only against foreign foes but against dis¬ 
senters within its own household. In a socialist society such dissent 
is derived not merely from remnants of capitalist ideology but from 
varying interpretations of the purpose and program of socialism 
made by different schools of Marxist thought. In so far as the 
conflict between Stalin and his foes is a conflict between absolutists 
and relativists, one is inclined to prefer Stalin’s relativism and com¬ 
promise to the unstatcsmanlike absolutism of Trotsky. The in¬ 
stincts of self-preservation within a great community will generate 
an irrefutable logic of their own against which doctrinaire creeds 
arc powerless. In exactly the same way French ideals of a bour¬ 
geois world revolution were compounded with patriotism in the 
period after the French Revolution. 

But the degree of Stalin’s power, its irresponsible and autocratic 
character, refutes the Marxian theory of the state in another sense. 
The Marxian thesis that the state will wither away after the capital¬ 
ist enemies of socialism are destroyed prompts Marxists to maxi¬ 
mize the power of the state and to relax ordinary human precau¬ 
tions against the exercise of irresponsible power. Since the state is 
involved in a process of self-destruction, it is believed that its power 
can safely be increased. This power will supposedly enhance the 
cfiicicncy of the Communist community in defeating its internal 
and external foes; and when this has been done, the state will wither 
away. 
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The fatal error in this reasoning is the assumption that conflict 
within a community and the expression of dissident opinion can 
come only from the remnants of the capitalist mentality. The 
Marxian does not understand that any and every community in 
human history, given the limitations of the human mind and the 
egoistic impulses of the human heart, will have difficulty in arriv¬ 
ing at a common mind and a general will, and must therefore 
achieve unity partly by suppressing dissidence and coercing recal¬ 
citrant minorities. Once this perennial necessity of coercion is 
recognized, it is possible to be vigilant against its perennial perils. 
Every government is tempted to confuse its own prejudices with 
the general welfare and to corrupt its rule by the lust for power. 
‘'All power corrupts,” declared Lord Acton quite truly, “and abso¬ 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” The validity of this observation 
escapes Utopians, who imagine that they have found a way to 
eliminate power and coercion from society. Hence they allow the 
power of their state to grow unduly, vainly imagining that the 
heart which beats under the tunic of a commissar is of different 
stuff from the hearts of ancient kings and potentates. The tragic 
consequence of this miscalculation is that what purposed to be the 
realization of Marx’s dream of a “free association of workers” turns 
out to be a community governed by a particularly vexatious 
tyranny. 
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★ ★ ★ 

4 RE the chaotic times we live in due to sun spots, or to a 
/Jx Spenglerian Decline of the West, or to the pitiful inade- 
J[ quacy of human beings to cope with the magic gifts of 
science? I do not profess to know. But it is certain that our 
minds are becoming accustomed to strange questions, and to even 
stranger answers. One of these questions is assuming proportions 

From The American Mercury, Reprinted by permission. 
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rather more substantial than the bogy of Mr. Roosevelt as Caesar. 
It is this: Will the trend of Fascism some day cross the North 
Atlantic and take root on our shores? Is it a fatal phenomenon 
of the age—a National Socialism that necessarily plans the old 
Libertarian world of our present capitalism out of existence? If it 
should come to the United States, what form might it take? 

In both Italy and Germany, which are our observable laborato¬ 
ries for the natural history of Fascism, the movement had common ^ 
characteristics. It appeared out of the chaos which resulted from^; 
a many-party system of parliamentarianism that blocked effective^ 
national action. It arose from a national humiliation stupidly im¬ 
posed by the Allied victors and came into power on the ruins of 
the failure of radically-Socialist labor movements to organize work¬ 
able governments. It posed as the enemy of Bolshevism, and was 
therefore mistaken by finance capitalism, the big industrialists, and 
a sizable part of the middle-class population as the savior of capi¬ 
talism. To Big Business it promised a disciplined labor supply; to 
the Forgotten Man it promised national security and a protection 
like that of the army, with regular food and pay-days. 

Enough of the inner history of the post-war years is now known 
to make it certain that Big Business in both countries turned the 
trick for the Fascist and Nazi triumphs. But the middle class fur¬ 
nished recruits for the Storm-Troopers. Generous subsidies to 
Mussolini from Italian bankers and industrialists were paralleled 
by Hitler’s salvation, at the low ebb of Nazi fortunes, through 
enormous contributions from German heavy industry, and even— 
it is credibly alleged—from the French Comite des Forges. In the 
presidential elections in the Reich, the Nazis obtained some fifteen 
million marks to back Hitler—substantially double the funds of 
all other parties, though the Nazi voting strength was far smaller. 

Today the rift in the German camp is wider than that indicated 
by the recent shake-up in the Army. The industrialists are discov¬ 
ering what Nazi protection is like. They get disciplined labor at 
low wages. But they cannot make their own plans or set their 
own policies or run their own factories. Never, except in Soviet 
Russia, has bureaucratic control over every operation been pushed 
so far. Every act is subjected to a mass of inspections and permis- 
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sions. The whole country has been dragged back into war-time 
economy under commissars, with rationing of foods and raw ma¬ 
terials, compulsory use of substitute products, subsidies for exports, 
inspectors, regulations, and paper-work everywhere. It is like the 
New Deal gone mad. 

What Mussolini has done in Italy by taking over the banks and 
all heavy industries, during the Ethiopian campaign, the Nazis 
have done piecemeal in Germany. The post-war governments in 
Germany had been pushed far in this direction by inflation, repara¬ 
tions, and depression before the Nazis came to power. The banks 
were already dependent upon the Reich for their whole credit 
structure, and were subject to any control that the government 
desired to put on. Bankruptcy had, under Dr. Briining’s chancel¬ 
lorship, forced several of the largest steel concerns to accept govern¬ 
ment participation in a controlling block of shares. The Nazis, 
though they gave up direct control, adopted the simpler expedient 
of forcing the banks, the insurance companies, and all the big in¬ 
dustries to absorb ever-increasing amounts of short-term Reich 
loans. The process may be summed up in the words that Professor 
Goldschmidt used to describe Italy in 1934: 

Growing net consumption, growing debts, and growing burdens re¬ 
sult in the opposite of a planned economy. The consequence is central- 
ized anarchic bankruptcy, 

A few months ago the heads of those very heavy industries 
which put Hitler into power are credibly alleged to have come to 
their new master, Goring, and said that they could absorb no more 
State-obligations. They were enjoying a profitless prosperity, 
though operating at about no to 115 per cent of normal capacity 
(measured in 1928 terms). Unless State assistance were forthcom¬ 
ing, they claimed, they could not avoid bankruptcy. But they were 
no longer dealing with Dr. Schacht, who was so complacently full 
of endless ingenuities in bilking foreign creditors and other Ger¬ 
man industries for their sake. Goring is said to have informed 
them, in the manner appropriate to their own particular Fuhrer, 
that they would go on as before, or he would take them over— 
kicking out the present owners and managers. 

That is the answer of Fascism to every such complaint: “You 
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can’t quit. If you try to do so, you will simply lose all your prop¬ 
erty and be purged in whatever degree your sabotage seems to de¬ 
mand.” That was Hitler’s answer to the demands of Von Fritsch 
and the old-line generals. As there is no escape, industrialists must 
learn to love their chains. That is the meaning of the delivery from 
Bolshevism which Naziism has bestowed. 

The essence of the system may be simply put: Under Fascism 
and Naziism alike, there is no longer any real freedom of private 
investment. The State controls all capital. In effect, the capital 
levies which Mussolini puts into effect without disguise (five of 
them since 1931, and the last two almost within the year, of five 
per cent on real estate and ten per cent on all corporate wealth that 
was get-atable) have also been applied in Germany through forcing 
ever greater subscriptions to the Reich loans. Price-control operates 
so rigidly in the retail sphere that the smaller tradesmen have been 
bankrupted by the hundred thousand. All German business is now 
bigger, more concentrated, completely cartelized, subject to price 
control, and run by compulsion of the State. 

II 

What has happened in Germany and Italy shows the natural his¬ 
tory of the Fascist economic order: first, the use of Fascism by Big 
Business; then the turning of the servant upon the master, with an 
exchange of roles. Every Fascist system must plan as for war. 
Such planning destroys all the reality of private property, because 
it takes back with one hand what it gives with the other. 

Suppose Fascism should find a future foothold on our soil ? It is 
certain that American business and American Fascism, whatever its 
guise, would not merely repeat European history. It is not outside 
the bounds of possibility that a government which genuinely aimed 
at avoiding Fascism, might under pressure of a war strain assume 
a Fascist temper. Or it might, less conceivably, follow something 
of the pattern which Sinclair Lewis’ impressionistic brush painted 
in It Can't Happen Here, In any case, the essential nature of Fas¬ 
cism would make it a hard master for American business. 

A Fascist regime is marked by the leadership of a strong man, 
skilled in mass demagogy, appealing for national unity, supported 
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by a ruthless body of followers who club all opposition in the name 
of law, order, and national discipline. Once in the saddle, it must 
hold power by coercing every activity into its control, and by sup¬ 
pressing the appearance of class, sectional, or religious conflict. On 
the rise it is opportunistic, all things to all men. But in power it 
is necessarily collectivistic and repressive to all free play of economic 
interests. Its political solutions will be made in terms of the strong¬ 
est group of its political backers—to that degree it, too, responds to 
pressures. And it must appease mass opinion by domestic scape¬ 
goats if foreign enemies won’t serve. 

The logic of events in Italy and Germany appears to mean that 
the more Socialistic or National Bolshevist clement in the party 
may be purged in the early stages, for getting too far out of hand. 
This way went Farinacci’s kind in Italy, and Rohm and his cohorts 
in Germany. But as the haphazard planning of State-capitalism in 
this stage of merely low-wage, government favoritism to big indus¬ 
try results in bankruptcy (since it kills purchasing power and in¬ 
creases price rigidity), the Socialist element in the party ultimately 
gets revenge. Big Business becomes the prisoner of the regime. 
Mussolini is obviously courting labor support today, and Hitler 
turns always more in that direction. 

What would such a turn of the wheel bring to business in the 
United States? One very significant feature of Fascism everywhere 
is that, even more than the democracies, it has to bribe the farmers. 
It can force them to plant what the government decrees, but it has 
to pay high prices to get them to deliver. This means that the cost 
of living can be kept down—which a Fascist regime always regards 
as essential—only by forcing control of retail prices. It is like the 
AAA without the immediate possibility of passing the processing 
taxes on to consumers. Price-fixing in this area was first enforced, 
in both Italy and Germany, simply through local intimidation of 
merchants by Party committees of visitation. Soon it was enforced 
by legions of officials. The German League for the Defense of the 
Middle Class was suppressed and the merchants were forced to take 
low profits or none, until bankruptcy thinned their ranks to a 
fraction. 

The inevitable tendency of Fascist control appears to carry this 
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Stage through by increasing the concentration of industry and busi¬ 
ness in general. The type of small businessman who recently (and 
by invitation) swarmed to Washington to air his grievances has 
been the backbone of Fascism abroad, in its revolutionary phase. 
Ironically, he has been one of its earliest victims. He goes under 
because Fascism, by increasing his fixed costs and taxes and keep¬ 
ing down his prices, aids the ruthless weeding out of the small- 
capital firms. They cannot stand the pressure. They succumb 
under mountains of red tape and inspections. Party dues add the 
last straw. So it would be here. So it would have been in some 
degree under the NRA had General Johnson really been in the 
position that the Fascist is to crack down. Instead, under our in¬ 
efficiently administered democracy, it was NRA that broke down 
from lack of being enforceable. 

Big Business fares much better at first. It employs so many peo¬ 
ple, and its leaders are so much more powerful under any regime, 
that it gets special favors at the expense of the rest of the system. 
It is also easier to control by bureaucratic methods and therefore a 
more suitable instrument of the Corporate State. 

In this country wc have for several years been regaled with the 
Berle and Means thesis about the two hundred corporations which 
controlled nearly fifty per cent of our industrial wealth in 1930 and 
are today alleged to control sixty per cent. If wc allow the revisions 
of the Twentieth-Century Fund’s inquiry into giant corporations, 
the number having a capital of fifty millions or more runs to just 
short of six hundred, and they do control probably fifty to sixty 
per cent of our incorporated industrial assets. Under Fascism in 
the United States, in whatever guise it might come, this concentra¬ 
tion would certainly increase. For where Fascism, under the spur 
of the usual State-capitalist bankruptcy, began its positive planning, 
concentration would be forced, as it has been forced in both Ger¬ 
many and Italy. Gone the “wasteful” multiplication of corner gro¬ 
ceries, drugstores, and gasoline stations. Competition in every area 
would give way to planning in national units. 

And here the woes of Big Business begin. Fascism, like every 
oligarchic autocracy, responds to pressures. The first pressure is to 
reward its Party members with places. Mr. Farley’s version of the 
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New Deal patronage would make any proper American Fascist 
wonder at his moderation. In a country unused to the restraining 
traditions of a Civil Service which is beyond the reach of spoils, and 
with an increase in governmental posts (of which the NRA and 
Social Security may be taken as giving only a faint hint as to possi¬ 
bilities), the burden of new officials that would have to be borne 
by business would be staggering. Even without the enormous in¬ 
creases in the costs of naval, military, police, and special forces, or 
the probability of imperialist armament programs. Fascism always 
spends the budget to death. It “cures” unemployment by making 
nearly half the population depend upon State expenditure—of course 
decreasing the actual living standards of the entire population. 
That means more taxes. As there is a limit to what consumers can 
bear, especially under a Fascist wage policy. Fascism spells real con¬ 
fiscation for Big Business. Of course it may coat the pill by con¬ 
tinuing to allow business to be operated (under control) by present 
managers—so long as they cause no trouble. 

In this matter of pressures, it is also well to remember that while 
Fascism substitutes army methods for our present honest-graft sys¬ 
tem of fiscal control in local units, it substitutes also control by an 
inner hierarchy that will punish enemies just as it rewards friends. 
Struggles like those for control of the American railway systems 
would be fought out, not as once they were in the piping days of 
land piracy through the stock market and financial manipulation, 
but through the inner cabals of those who could get the Leader’s 
ear. The pressures of cameral groups, complicated by sectionalism, 
and by the revolutionary sabotage which Fascism would certainly 
encounter in this broad and varied land, do not give an attractive 
picture of security for business, big or little. 

In other words, suppose that Jesse Jones were running a Fascist 
Department of Economic Co-ordination, instead of being the honest 
banker that he is, doing a great public job. For a time he might 
persuade his Leader to play ball with the gendemen of the Liberty 
League and the rest. But like Dr. Schacht, he would soon have to 
give way to a Goring who would crack down with all the power 
that control over credit, federal licensing, regimented labor, and 
fifty-seven varieties of taxation, rationing, raw-material quotas, and 
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price-fixing would give him. That is what the American business¬ 
man could expect from Fascism. 


Ill 

In the course of my duties with the Business Advisory Council 
of the Department of Commerce, I have met many representative 
businessmen. It is a pleasure to report that I have yet to find one 
who is looking for a Mussolini or a Hitler to lead him by the hand. 
The American businessman is not looking for Fascism, as some 
businessmen in France still did a year ago. That way lies a slavery 
beyond the worst that the most clyed-in-the-wool Wall Streeter has 
ever predicted from the New Deal. If Big Business has been 
scourged by the New Deal with whips, then scorpions is an inade¬ 
quate word to describe what would be the ultimate instrument for 
scourging under Fascism. And our businessmen have seen with 
their own eyes, or heard from cronies abroad, just how Fascist plan¬ 
ning works out—moving further toward national Bolshevism with 
each jump. 

It would be well to remember too that such jumps would prob¬ 
ably come faster in this country. We are further along the road 
to planning, and the state of the world does not permit the alterna¬ 
tives of orthodox economic salvation—gold standard, freer trade, 
foreign lending, and so on. More than that, a Fascism which had 
any chance of power in this country would have to carry a wide 
comet’s tail of the lunatic fringe if it were to escape another Civil 
War in its march to power. Labor is much more genuinely organ¬ 
ized and powerful in this country than anywhere except in Eng¬ 
land. And the kind of labor support that would even possibly back 
incipient Fascism in this country would be bent on nationalization 
and collectivism at an early stage. 

Fascism comes in various guises, but always as a receiver in bank¬ 
ruptcy. The bankruptcy is most obvious in the economic sphere, 
but it betrays a more fundamental failure—the breakdown of a 
nation’s faith in its institutions. The hunger for a savior, which 
the hard-headed businessman thinks to turn to his own ends, is all 
the more dangerous because it comes from desperation—the despair 
of little men whose days are not busy. The lost and disoriented, to 
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whom modern industrialism furnishes neither jobs nor joy, are 
hungry for the opiate of dreams of grandeur, and the support of 
great mass demonstrations. 

Fortunately Fascism comes from the weakness, not the power of 
democratic government. In this country we do not suffer from a 
national sense of humiliation, imposed upon us from without. Our 
national resources have, up to this time, cushioned us against drastic 
results from business stagnation. We do not suffer as yet the deep 
sense of futility that comes from being supplied with too many 
leaders marching in opposite directions, or from a government that 
cannot head in any direction whatever. 

But the growth of pressure-politics, of special privileges to all, of 
stalemates in our political separation of powers, and above all of 
the chronic disorder of industrial disputes in labor relations—these 
are ominous signs. It may be that our mass enjoyment of baseball 
and professional sports, and our inoculation to propaganda by radio 
and movies, will protect us from the hunger for circuses. But no 
one has yet arisen in political circles to suggest that the public dis¬ 
pensing of bread can be altered. 

Yet sooner or later the pinch of public credit will take us into this 
dangerous region. If the way out that is chosen lies along the 
familiar lines of Fascism, businessmen may be advised that their 
day of even relative freedom is done. Fascist discipline tramps 
upon the very hands that lift it to power. 
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LINCOLN STILL LIVES 


E ver since Stanton said the words, early in the morning of 
Saturday, April 15, 1865, the American people have known 
that Abraham Lincoln belonged to the ages. He has been 
more than ever in our minds during this last year or two, because 
we live in a time of crisis in which much depends upon whether 
or not the things he said and stood for are true. 

In one of his debates with Douglas, Lincoln declared: “No manj 
is good enough to govern another man without that man’s consent.”! 
If he was right, democracy, with its elections to express the will of 
the majority and its constitutional guarantees to protect the minor¬ 
ity, is right. If he was wrong, then, of course, Hitler and Musso¬ 
lini and Stalin are right. Old things arc being said in new ways, 
but this is the issue, as it was in Lincoln’s day. 

Lincoln would be the first to say that the issue is more impor¬ 
tant than the man, Stanton, Seward or Chase might have done 
most of the practical things he did. We believe now that slavery 
was wasteful as well as unjust, and was therefore doomed by its 

From The 'New Yor\ Times, Feb. 12, 1939. Reprinted by permission. 
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own weight; and that the North, having more resources, more men 
and heavier artillery, was bound to subdue the South. But Lincoln 
did, for his own generation and for ours, what no other man could 
have done so well. He had a mystic insight which enabled him to 
look beyond the crudities of a democratic society. He made democ¬ 
racy poetic, beautiful, majestic. 

[ The poignant cadences of the Gettysburg Address and the Second 
Inaugural fall with an everlasting music on our ears. The certain¬ 
ties which they express came from a heart wrung by nights and 
days of agony, warm with compassion for friends and enemies 
alike, infinitely tender, full of the sad laughter of one who knew 
the worst of human nature and hoped the best, incapable of petti¬ 
ness or hate. In the well-ordered, simple words was the rhythm of 
the pioneer’s axe in the deep forest, of the horses straining at the 
plow, of cart-wheels in the mud, of hammers nailing log-cabins 
together, of folk stories and folk songs, of the language spoken by 
a people who had dreamed a heroic dream. The symbols have 
changed. Our days grow metallic, noisy, furious. But the mean¬ 
ings abide. 

We have in our generation seen conquerors in their pride. But 
here was no ruthless commander, smirking at victory. Here was 
a man who had suffered with both sides in a great civil war and 
Iwho had compassion for both. Here was one who prayed for peace, 
not for revenge. Here was one who would gladly have put his 
power aside and gone back to Springfield, as he had intended, to 
practice law with Billy Herndon. The common clay of Kentucky 
and Illinois was on the boots with which he walked, with that 
awkward, majestic stride of his, to immortality. There was, and is, 
no one too humble to say with confidence, Lincoln was one of us, 
yet during all the years the Republic shall last we shall be strug¬ 
gling to make a nation in his image. 

I But we must not lose ourselves in the admiration of a single 
personality. Lincoln survives because his words were true and 
right. The tall figure in the frock coat and plug hat, stooped a 
little under his heavy burden and the better to hear the petition 
of the condemned soldier’s mother or the sorrowing wife in Mis¬ 
sissippi, walks among us, invisibly, forever, because he expressed 
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and embodied an undying aspiration toward justice^ mercy and 
freedom. 
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Then one day, George Santayana halted in the 
middle of a sentence, looking out of the 
window, and said: “Gentlemen, it is April.” 
He walked out of the classroom forever.— 
“The Phoenix Nest” of The Saturday Review 
of Literature 



XXL MEDITATION 


JOHN DONNE ( 1573 - 1631 ) 

“Poet, scholar, arch-sensualist, lover, adventurer, self-mortifier, be¬ 
liever, doubter, moralist, waster, cynic, a complex kind of a saint— 
Jack Donne of the fleshliest vision of beauty our literature has 
known—John Donne of the flesh that has an aureole about it, Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Fire he was, and smoke to the last. And because 
this was so, his words have a strange vitality and eloquence for us 
even after three hundred years.”—Coflin and Witherspoon in A 
Boo\ of Seventeenth-Century Prose 


Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, 1930 (Random House One- 
Volume Series). 

Poems (Everyman’s). 

Coffin and Witherspoon, A Bool{ of Seventeenth-Century Prose, 1929, 
pp. se-sy. 

Eliot, T. S., “The Metaphysical Poets,” Selected Essays, 1932. 

Johnson, Samuel, “Abraham Cowley,” Lives of the Poets, II (Every¬ 
man’s). 

Stephen, Leslie, “John Donne,” Studies of a Biographer, III, 1907. 
White, Helen C., The Metaphysical Poets, 1936. 

Williamson, George, The Donne Tradition, 1930. 

if if if 

I F man had been left alone in this world at first, shall I think 
that he would not have fallen? If there had been no woman, 
would not man have served to have been his own tempter? 
When I see him now subject to infinite weaknesses, fall into in¬ 
finite sin without any foreign temptations, shall I think he would 
have had none if he had been alone? God saw that man needed 
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PPlSper if he should be well; but to make woman ill the Devil 
saw that there needed no third. When God and we were alone in 
Adam, that was not enough; when the Devil and we were alone 
in Eve, it was enough. O what a giant is man when he fights 
against himself, and what a dwarf when he needs or exercises his 
own assistance for himself! I cannot rise out of my bed till the 
physician enable me, nay, I cannot tell that I am able to rise till 
he tell me so. I do nothing, I know nothing of myself; how little 
and how impotent a piece of the world is any man alone! And 
how much less a piece of himself is that man! So little as that 
when it falls out, as it falls out in some cases, that more misery 
and more oppression would be an ease to a man, he cannot give 
himself that miserable addition of more misery. A man that is 
pressed to death and might be eased by more weights, cannot lay 
those more weights upon himself. We can sin alone and suffer 
alone, but not repent, not be absolved, without another. Another 
tells me I may rise; and I do so. But is every rising a preferment? 
or is every present preferment a station? I am' readier to fall to 
the earth, now I am up, than I was when I lay in the bed. O per¬ 
verse way, irregular motion of man! even rising itself is the way 
to ruin! How many men arc raised, and then do not fill the place 
they are raised to! No corner of any place can be empty; there 
can be no vacuity. If that man do not fill the place, other men 
will; complaints of his insufficiency will fill it; nay, such an abhor¬ 
ring is there in nature of vacuity that, if there be but an imagina¬ 
tion of not filling in any man, that which is but imagination neither 
will fill it, rumor and voice, and it will be given out—upon no 
ground but imagination—that he is corrupt in his place or insuf¬ 
ficient in his plane, and another prepared to succeed him in his 
place. A man rises sometimes and stands not because he doth not 
or is not believed to fill his place; and sometimes he stands not 
because he overfills his place. He may bring so much virtue, so 
much justice, so much integrity to the place as shall spoil the place, 
burthen the place; his integrity may be a libel upon his predecessor 
and cast an infamy upon him and a burthen upon his successor to 
proceed by example and to bring the place itself to an undervalue 
and the market to an uncertainty. I am up, and I seem to stand, 
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and I go round; and I am a new argument of the new philosophy 
that the earth moves round. Why may I not believe that the whole 
earth moves in a round motion, though that seem to me to stand, 
when as I seem to stand to my company, and yet am carried in a 
giddy and circular motion as I stand? Man hath no centre but 
misery; there, and only there, he is fixed and sure to find himself. 
How little soever he be raised, he moves, and moves in a circle 
giddily; and as in the heavens there are but a few circles that go 
about the whole world, but many epicycles and other lesser circles 
but yet circles; so of those men which are raised and put into circles 
few of them move from place to place and pass through many and 
beneficial places, but fall into little circles, and within a step or 
two are at their end and not so well as they were in the centre 
from which they were raised. Everything serves to exemplify, to 
illustrate man’s misery. But I need go no farther than myself. For 
a long time I was not able to rise; at last I must be raised by others; 
and now I am up, I am ready to sink lower than before. 

Hemingway, Ernest, To Have and Have Not, 1937. 


OUR MIDDLE EAR 


P ARTLY by stealth, partly by cunning, a doctor gained en¬ 
trance to our middle ear last week, hoping to discover there 
the secret of the dizziness from which we suffer. He blew 
and he blew, setting up Eustachian williwaws of seeming great in¬ 
tensity. The ear must be the very vestibule of the mind, for as we 
sat there bracing ourself, it seemed as though all the great winds 
of the world were rattling at the door of the skull, and that the 
next squall would explode the partition and carry our Intellect 
away. We still have a ringing in the ear—a globule of Thought, 
caught in a sea puss; and we still yaw about when we try to hold 

From The New Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 
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a course through the streets. If they can’t find anything wrong in 
our ear, we understand, they arc going to look under our teeth, for 
traces of mice. And from there it’s only a short jump to the tonsils 
themselves, where the Harpies live. 


URN-BURIAL 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE ( 1605 - 1682 ) 


“It is interesting—or at least amusing—to consider what arc the 
most appropriate places in which different authors should be read. 
Pope is doubtless at his best in the midst of a formal garden, Her¬ 
rick in an orchard, and Shelley in a boat at sea. Sir Thomas 
Browne demands, perhaps, a more exotic atmosphere. One could 
read him floating down the Euphrates, or past the shores of Arabia; 
and it would be pleasant to open the Vulgar Errors in Constan¬ 
tinople, or to get by heart a chapter of the Christian Morals be¬ 
tween the paws of a Sphinx. In England, the most fitting back¬ 
ground for his strange ornament must surely be some habitation 
consecrated to learning, some University which still smells of an¬ 
tiquity and has learnt the habit of repose. The present writer, at 
any rate, can bear witness to the splendid echo of Browne’s syllables 
amid learned and ancient walls; for he has known, he believes, few 
happier moments than those in which he has rolled the periods of 
the Hydriotaphia out to the darkness and the nightingales through 
the studious cloisters of Trinity.”—Lytton Strachey in Bool{s and 
Characters 


Religio Medici, Urn-Burial, Etc, (Everyman’s). 

Gosse, Sir Edmund, Sir Thomas Browne, 1905 (English Men of Let¬ 
ters). 

From Books and Characters, by Lytton Strachey. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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CHAPTER V 

N OW since these dead bones have already out-lasted the liv¬ 
ing ones of Methuselah, and in a yard under ground, and 
thin walls of clay, out-worn all the strong and specious 
buildings above it, and quietly rested under the drums and tram- 
plings of three conquests: what prince can promise such diuturnity ^ 
unto his relics, or might not gladly say. 

Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim? ^ 

Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust 
of all things, hath yet spared these minor monuments. 

In vain we hope to be known by open and visible conservatories,® 
when to be unknown was the means of their continuation, and 
obscurity their protection. If they died by violent hands, and were 
thrust into their urns, these bones become considerable, and some 
old philosophers would honor them, whose souls they conceived 
most pure, which were thus snatched from their bodies, and to 
retain a stronger propension unto them; whereas they weariedly 
left a languishing corpse, and with faint desires of re-union. If 
they fell by long and aged decay, yet wrapped up in the bundle 
of time, they fall into indistinction, and make but one blot with 
infants. If we begin to die when we live, and long life be but a 
prolongation of death, our life is a sad composition; we live with 
death, and die not in a moment. How many pulses made up the 
life of Methuselah, were work for Archimedes: common counters 
sum up the life of Moses his man.^ Our days become considerable, 

1 Lastingness. 

2 Thus I should wish to be buried when turned to bones (Tibullus, III, ii, 26). 

8 Repositories. 

*The allusion is to Psalms, xc, 10, where the normal life of man is said to be 
70 years. 
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like petty sums, by minute accumulations; where numerous frac* 
tions make up but small round numbers; and our days of a span 
long, make not one little finger. 

If the nearness of our last necessity brought a nearer conformity 
into it, there were a happiness in hoary hairs, and no calamity in 
half-senses. But the long habit of living indisposeth us for dying; 
when avarice makes us the sport of death, when even David grew 
politicly cruel and Solomon could hardly be said to be the wisest 
of men. But many are too early old, and before the date of age. 
Adversity stretcheth our days, misery makes Alcmena’s nights,® and 
time hath no wings unto it. But the most tedious being is that 
which can unwish itself, content to be nothing, or never to have 
been, which was beyond the malcontent of Job, who cursed not 
the day of his life, but his nativity; content to have so far been, 
as to have a title to future being, although he had lived here but 
in an hidden state of life, and as it were an abortion. 

What song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed 
when he hid himself among women, though puzzling questions,® 
are not beyond all conjecture. What time the persons of these 
ossuaries entered the famous nations of the dead, and slept with 
princes and counselors, might admit a wide solution. But who 
were the proprietaries of these bones, or what bodies these ashes 
made up, were a question above antiquarism; not to be resolved 
by man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, except we consult the pro¬ 
vincial guardians, or tutelary observators.^ Had they made as good 
provision for their names, as they have done for their relics, they 
had not so grossly erred in the art of perpetuation. But to subsist 
in bones, and be but pyramidally ® extant, is a fallacy in duration. 
Vain ashes which in the oblivion of names, persons, times, and 
sexes, have found unto themselves a fruitless continuation, and 
only arise unto late posterity, as emblems of mortal vanities, anti¬ 
dotes against pride, vain-glory, and madding vices. Pagan vain¬ 
glories which thought the world might last for ever, had encourage- 

®One night as long as three (Browne’s note). 

® Browne says in a note that these are two of the three questions which Tiberius 
put to grammarians. 

^ Protecting spirits of the place. 

B After the manner of a mummy. 
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mcnt for ambition; and, finding no Atropos® unto the immortality 
of their names, were never damped with the necessity of oblivion. 
Even old ambitions had the advantage of ours, in the attempts of 
their vain-glories, who acting early, and before the probable merid¬ 
ian of time, have by this time found great accomplishment of their 
designs, whereby the ancient heroes have already out-lasted their 
monuments and mechanical preservations. But in this latter scene 
of time, we cannot expect such mummies unto our memories, when 
ambition may fear the prophecy of Elias, and Charles the Fifth can 
never hope to live within two Methuselahs of Hector. 

And therefore, restless unquiet for the diuturnity of our mem¬ 
ories unto present considerations seems a vanity almost out of date, 
and superannuated piece of folly. We cannot hope to live so long 
in our names, as some have done in their persons. One face of 
Janus holds no proportion unto the other. Tis too late to be ambi¬ 
tious. The great mutations of the world are acted, or time may be 
too short for our designs. To extend our memories by monuments, 
whose death we daily pray for, and whose duration we cannot hope, 
without injury to our expectations in the advent of the last day, 
were a contradiction to our beliefs. We whose generations arc 
ordained in this setting part of time, arc providentially taken off 
from such imaginations; and, being necessitated to eye the remain¬ 
ing particle of futurity, arc naturally constituted unto thoughts of 
the next world, and cannot excusably decline the consideration of 
that duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s 
past a moment. 

Circles and right lines limit and close all bodies, and the mortal 
right-lined circle must conclude and shut up all. There is no anti¬ 
dote against the opium of time, which temporally considcreth all 
things: our fathers find their graves in our short memories, and 
sadly tell us how we may be buried in our survivors. Gravestones 
tell truth scarce forty years. Generations pass while some trees 
stand, and old families last not three oaks. To be read by bare 
inscriptions like many in Gruter, to hope for eternity by enigmatical 
epithets or first letters of our names, to be studied by antiquaries, 
who we were, and have new names given us like many of the 

® One of the Fates. She cut the thread of life. 
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mummies, are cold consolations unto the students of perpetuity, 
even by everlasting languages. 

To be content that times to come should only know there was 
such a man, not caring whether they knew more of him, was a 
frigid ambition in Cardan;^® disparaging his horoscopical inclina¬ 
tion and judgment of himself. Who cares to subsist like Hippoc¬ 
rates’ patients, or Achilles* horses in Homer, under naked nomina¬ 
tions, without deserts and noble acts, which are the balsam of our 
memories, the entelechia and soul of our subsistences? To be name¬ 
less in worthy deeds, exceeds an infamous history. The Canaan- 
itish woman lives more happily without a name, than Herodias 
with one. And who had not rather been the good thief than Pilate ? 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scatiereth her poppy, and 
deals with the memory of men without distinction to merit of per¬ 
petuity. Who can but pity the founder of the pyramids? Hero- 
stratus lives that burned the temple of Diana; he is almost lost that 
built it. Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, con¬ 
founded that of himself. In vain wc compute our felicities by the 
advantage of our good names, since bad have equal durations, and 
Thersites is like to live as long as Agamemnon. Who knows 
whether the best of men be known, or whether there be not more 
remarkable persons forgot, than any that stand remembered in the 
known account of time? Without the favor of the everlasting 
register, the first man had been as unknown as the last, and Me¬ 
thuselah’s long life had been his only chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content 
to be as though they had not been, to be found in the register of 
God, not in the record of man. Twenty-seven names make up the 
first story,and the recorded names ever since contain not one 
living century. The number of the dead long excccdeth all that 
shall live. The night of time far surpasseth the day, and who 
knows when was the equinox? Every hour adds unto that current 
arithmetic, which scarce stands one moment. And since death 
must be the Lucina^^ of life, and even Pagans could doubt,whether 

An Italian mathematician, physician, and philosopher. 

Preservative. 

The time before the Flood. 

Goddess of childbirth. 
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thus to live were to die; since our longest sun sets at right descen- 
sions, and makes but winter arches, and therefore it cannot be long 
before we lie down in darkness, and have our light in ashes; since 
the brother of death daily haunts us with dying mementos, and 
time that grows old in itself, bids us hope no long duration;— 
diuturnity is a dream and folly of expectation. 

Darkness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion shares 
with memory a great part even of our living beings; we slightly 
remember our felicities, and the smartest strokes of affliction leave 
but short smart upon us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sor¬ 
rows destroy us or themselves. To weep into stones are fables. 
Afflictions induce callosities; miseries are slippery, or fall like snow 
upon us, which notwithstanding is no unhappy stupidity. To be 
ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful 
provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our few and 
evil days, and, our delivered senses not relapsing into cutting re¬ 
membrances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repeti¬ 
tions. A great part of antiquity contented their hopes of subsistency 
with a transmigration of their souls,—a good way to continue their 
memories, while having the advantage of plural successions, they 
could not but act something remarkable in such variety of beings, 
and enjoying the fame of their passed selves, make accumulation of 
glory unto their last durations. Others, rather than be lost in the 
uncomfortable night of nothing, were content to recede into the 
common being, and make one particle of the public soul of all 
things, which was no more than to return into their unknown and 
divine original again. Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, 
contriving their bodies in sweet consistencies, to attend the return 
of their souls. But all was vanity, feeding the wind, and folly. 
The Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time hath spared, 
avarice now consumeth. Mummy is become merchandise,^* Miz- 
raim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 

In vain do individuals hope for immortality, or any patent from 
oblivion, in preservations below the moon; men have been deceived 
even in their flatteries above the sun, and studied conceits to per- 

The substance o£ mummies was in use as a medicine in Browne’s day and 
before. 

Hebrew name of Egypt. 
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pctuatc their names in heaven. The various cosmography of that 
part hath already varied the names of contrived constellations; 
Nimrod is lost in Orion, and Osyris in the Dog-star. While we 
look for incorruption in the heavens, we find they are but like 
the earth;—durable in their main bodies, alterable in their parts; 
whereof, beside comets and new stars, perspectives^® begin to tell 
tales, and the spots that wander about the sun, with Phaeton’s 
favor, would make clear conviction. 

There is nothing strictly immortal, but immortality. Whatever 
hath no beginning, may be confident of no end (all others have 
a dependent being and within the reach of destruction); which is 
the peculiar of that necessary Essence that cannot destroy itself; 
and the highest strain of omnipotency, to be so powerfully consti¬ 
tuted as not to suffer even from the power of itself. But the suf¬ 
ficiency of Christian immortality frustrates all earthly glory, and 
the quality of either state after death, makes a folly of posthumous 
memory. God who can only destroy our souls, and hath assured 
our resurrection, cither of our bodies or names hath directly prom¬ 
ised no duration. Wherein there is so much of chance, that the 
boldest expectants have found unhappy frustration; and to hold 
long subsistence, seems but a scape in oblivion. But man is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnizing 
nativities and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of 
bravery in the infamy of his nature. 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within us. 
A small fire sufficeth for life, great flames seemed too little after 
death, while men vainly affected precious pyres, and to burn like 
Sardanapalus; but the wisdom of funeral laws found the folly of 
prodigal blazes, and reduced undoing fires unto the rule of sober 
obsequies, wherein few could be so mean as not to provide wood, 
pitch, a mourner, and an urn. 

Five languages secured not the epitaph of Gordianus. The man 
of God lives longer without a tomb, than any by one, invisibly 
interred by angels, and adjudged to obscurity, though not without 
some marks directing human discovery. Enoch and Elias, without 

Telescopes. 
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either tomb or burial, in an anomalous state of being, are the great 
examples of perpetuity, in their long and living memory, in strict 
account being still on this side death, and having a late part yet to 
act upon this stage of earth. If in the decretory term of the world,^* 
we shall not all die but be changed, according to received transla¬ 
tion, the last day will make but few graves; at least quick resurrec¬ 
tions will anticipate lasting sepultures. Some graves will be opened 
before they be quite closed, and Lazarus be no wonder. When 
many that feared to die, shall groan that they can die but once, the 
dismal state is the second and living death, when life puts despair 
on the damned; when men shall wish the coverings of mountains, 
not of monuments, and annihilations shall be courted. 

While some have studied monuments, others have studiously de¬ 
clined them, and some have been so vainly boisterous, that they 
durst not acknowledge their graves; wherein Alaricus seems most 
subtle, who had a river turned to hide his bones at the bottom. 
Even Sylla, that thought himself siafc in his urn, could not prevent 
revenging tongues, and stones thrown at his monument. Happy 
are they whom privacy makes innocent, who deal so with men in 
this world, that they are not afraid to meet them in the next; who, 
when they die, make no commotion among the dead, and are not 
touched with that poetical taunt of Isaiah. 

Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregularities of vain¬ 
glory, and wild enormities of ancient magnanimity. But the most 
magnanimous resolution rests in the Christian religion, which tram- 
pleth upon pride, and sits on the neck of ambition, humbly pursu¬ 
ing that infallible perpetuity, unto which all others must diminish 
their diameters, and be poorly seen in angles of contingency. 

Pious spirits who passed their days in raptures of futurity, made 
little more of this world, than the world that was before it, while 
they lay obscure in the chaos of preordination, and night of their 
fore-beings. And if any have been so happy as truly to understand 
Christian annihilation, ecstasies, exolution, liquefaction, transforma¬ 
tion, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, and ingression into 
the divine shadow, they have already had an handsome anticipa- 
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tion of heaven; the glory of the world is surely over, and the earth 
in ashes unto them. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their productions, to 
exist in their names and predicament of chimaeras, was large satis¬ 
faction unto old expectations, and made one part of their Elysiums. 
But all this is nothing in the metaphysics of true belief. To live 
indeed, is to be again ourselves, which being not only an hope, but 
an evidence in noble believers, ’tis all one to lie in St. Innocents* 
church-yard, as in the sands of Egypt. Ready to be any thing, in 
the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with six foot as the moles 
of Adrianus. 

—tabesne cadavera solvat, 

An rogus, hand rejert}^ 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem, “Concerning Cemeteries,” Harpe/s, 154: 
655, Apr., 1927. 
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BLAISE PASCAL ( 1623 - 1662 ) 

‘There were unbelievers in Pascal’s time. . . . But these men of 
doubt and erudition, or others, the mere libertines of wit and so¬ 
ciety . . . took things little to heart. Whether they persevered in 
their unbelief, or were converted in the hour of death, we feel in 
none of them that deep uneasiness that marks a moral nature of a 
high order, and an intellectuaTnaturc scalcd^ith the signet of the 
Archangel: in a word, and to speak after the manner of Plato, they 
arc not royal natures. Pascal is of that pri mal^ and g lorious race; 
he has upon his heart and on his brow more than one sign of it; he 
is one of the noblest of mortals, but he is ill, he seeks a cure. He 
was the first to bring to the defence of religion the ardour, the 
anguish, the lofty melancholy that others have since carried into 

matters not whether our bodies rot in the grave or are consumed by the 
funeral pyre (Lucan, Pharsalia, VII, 809-810). 
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scepticism. ‘I blame equally/ he says, ^those who take the side of 
praising man, those who take the other side of condemning him, 
and those who merely divert themselves; I can approve of those 
only who see\ with groans! "—Saintc-Bcuve 


Pensees (Everyman’s). 

Bishop, Morris, Pascal, 1936. 

Chevalier, J., Pascal, 1930. 

Eliot, T. S., “The Pensees of Pascal,” Essays Ancient and Modem, 1936 
(also in the Everyman’s edition of The Pensees). 

Sainte-Beuve, C. A., “Pascal,” Portraits of the Seventeenth Century, 
Part II, 1904. 

Stephen, Leslie, “Pascal,” Studies of a Biographer, II, 1907. 
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I ET man then contemplate nature as a whole, in all her exalted 
majesty; let him avert his eyes from the low objects that 
^ surround him; let him observe that brilliant light set as a 
lamp to illumine the universe eternally; let him see that the earth 
is but a point in comparison with the vast orbit of that star; and 
let him consider with amazement that this vast orbit itself is only 
a minute point when compared with those traversed by the stars 
which revolve in the firmament. 


If our vision ends there, let imaginations pass beyond; it will 
exhaust its power of conception sooner than what nature offers it. 
The whole visible world is only an imperceptible speck in the wide 
^som of nature. No idea approaches it. Expand our conception 
/as we may beyond imaginable space, we beget only atoms in com¬ 
parison with the reality of things. It is an infinite sphere whose 
center is everywhere, its circumference nowhere. In brief, it is the 
greatest sensible mark of the omnipotence of God, that our imag¬ 
ination loses itself in this thought. ~ 

Then, let man, having returned to himself, consider what he is 
in comparison with that which is; let him regard himself as astray 
in this remote district of nature, and from the little dungeon in 
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which he finds himself lodged—mean the universe—^let him learn 
to rate at their true value the earth, kingdoms, cities, and himself. 

What is man in the infinite? 

But to exhibit to him another wonder quite as amazing, let him 
examine the most minute things he knows. A mite will show him, 
in its diminutive body, parts incomparably smaller—limbs with 
their joints, veins in these limbs, blood in the veins, humors in the 
blood, drops in the humors, vapors in the drops. Dividing these, 
again, let him exhaust his power of forming such conceptions, and 
then let us consider the last, least object at which he can arrive. 
Perhaps he will think that it is the limit of littleness in nature. But 
I will show him within this a new abyss. I will paint for him not 
fonly the visible universe, but all the immensity of nature that one 
can conceive, within the bounds of this e pitom e of an atom. He 
may see an infinity of universes, each with its firmament, its planets, 
its earth, in the same proportion as in the visible world; in the 
earth animals and finally mites in which he will find again what 
he found in the first; and finding in others yet* the same things 
without end and without rest, let him lose himself in these wonders, 
as astonishing in their littleness as were the others from their mag¬ 
nitude, For who will not be amazed that our body, which just 
now was not perceptible in a universe itself imperceptible in the 
I bosom of the all, has become a colossus, a world, or rather an all 
as compared with the nothing to which one cannot attain? 

For what, in brief, is man in nature? A nothing in comparison 
with the infinite; an all in comparison with the nothing; a mean 
between nothing and all. [Tnfinitely far from comprehending the 
extremes, the end of things and their first principle arc for him 
absolutely hidden in impenetrable mystery: he is eq ually incapable 
of seeing the nothing whence he came an d the infini te in which he 
(is engulfed. 

What can he do, then, except perceive a certain appearance of 
)thc midst of things, in eternal despair of knowing either th eir pj in- 
Icipj e or their end? All things proceed from the nothing and arc 
borne on to the infinite. Who can follow these amazing processes? 
^Thc author of these wonders comprehends them; no one else can. 

One naturally fancies that one is better able to get at the center 
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pf thin gs than to embrace their circumfere nce. The visible extent 
of the world stretches perceptibly beyond us; but since we ourselves 
surpass in the same way the minutest things, we imagine that we 
are more capable of grasping them; and yet it requires no less 
capacity to reach the nothing than to reach the all. Onc^ust^be 
infinite to do either; and itjcoi^to^e that he who should com- 
prehend^e ultimate principles o^hjngs, would be able also to\ 
attain to the knowledge of the infinite. The one depends upon the 
other, and the one leads to the other. The extremes touch and 
reunite by virtue of their very separation; but they meet in God, 
and in God alone. 

Let us then recognize our scope; we are something, but not all. 
The being that we have deprives us of the knowledge of the first 
princif^les which arise from the nothing, and its littleness conceals^ 
from us the vision of the infinite. 

Our intelligence holds in the order of intelligible things the same 
place that is held by our body in the extent of nature. 

Our senses cannot perceive an extreme. Too much noise deafens 
us; too much light dazzles us; too great distance or proximity hin¬ 
ders vision; excessive prolixity or brevity in a discourse makes it 
obscure; too much truth amazes us, I know people who cannot 
comprehend that if one takes four from zero, zero is left. First 
principles are too evident for us. Too much pleasure disturbs; too 
many concords in music displease; too many benefits irritate; we 
wish to have the means of overpaying the debt. 

I In short, extremes are for us non-existent, and we are non- 
(cxistent in relation to them; they escape us, or we them. 

This, then, is our true state; this it is that renders us incapable 
of knowing with certainty and of being absolutely ignorant. We 
float over a vast middle region, always uncertain and tossed .about, 
driven from one extreme to the other. If we think to attach our- 
selves and remain fixed at some point, it gives way and abandons 
I us; and if we pursue it, it escapes our grasp, slips away from us, 
^and flics from us forever. This is our natural state, and yet it is 
f one that is most opposed to our inclinations. We burn with desire* 
to find a firm resting-place—a fixed and final base—that we may 
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build a tower that will reach the infinite; but our whole foundation 
cracks, and the earth yawns to the abyss. 

^ If this is understood, one will, I think, remain quietly in the state 
^ in which nature has placed him. Since the mean which has fallen 
to our lot is always distant from the extremes, of what moment is 
it that a man has a little greater knowledge of things? If he has, 
he only grasps them a little higher up. Is he not always infinitely 
f distant from the end, and is not the duration of our life just as 
' infinitely far from eternity, even if it lasts ten years longer? 

Misery being inferable from greatness and greatness from misery, 
some have inferred the wretchedness of man all the more because 
they have taken his greatness as the proof of it, while others have 
inferred his greatness with the greater force because they have de¬ 
duced it from his very wretchedness. All that the one side has 
been able to say in proof of his greatness has served only as an 
argument by which the other has demonstrated his wretchedness, 
since the higher the state from which one falls the more miserable 
one is; and the other side has equally good grounds for demon¬ 
strating the opposite. The two move about one another in an end¬ 
less circle; for it is certain that in proportion as men are enlight¬ 
ened they find both greatness and wretchedness in man. In a word, 
man knows that he is miserable. He is, then, miserable because 
^ he is so, but he is great because he knows iQ 

The pursuit of glory is man’s greatest baseness; but it is also the 
greatest mark of his excellence. For whatever possessions he may 
have on earth, whatever degree of health and comfort, he is not 
satisfied if he does not possess the esteem of his fellow men. He 
^ values human reason so highly that whatever other advantages ^e 
may have in the world, if he is only also advantageously placed in 
the opinion of men, he is not content. That is the finest position 
in the world; nothing can turn him from this desire, this is the 
most ineffaceable characteristic of the human heart. Even those 
who despise men most, and think them to be no better than the 
brutes, wish to be admired and believed, and thus contradict them¬ 
selves by their own feelings—their nature, which is stronger than 
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all else, convincing them of the greatness of man more strongly 
t han reason convinces them of his baseness . ^ 

Solomon and Job have best understood and best described the 
wretchedness of man—the one of the most fortunate and the other 
the most unfortunate of men. The former knew from experience 
the vanity of pleasures, the other the reality of evils. 

Why is it that a cripple does not anger us, while a cripp led min d 
does? Because one who is lame in body knows that we walk 
straight, v yhilc one who js lame in mind thin ks th at it is we who 
^t; this is the sole reason of our pity and wrath . 

Epictetus asks still more forcibly why we are not annoyed when 
we are told that we have a headache, but are irritated if we arc 
told that we reason ill or have made a wrong choice. The reason 
is that we arc quite certain that we have not a headache and arc 
not lame; but we arc not so sure that we have chosen rightly. 
Accordingly, since our only ground of assurance is that the matter 
seems entirely true to us, when some one else secs it quite differ¬ 
ently we are puzzled and amazed,—and especially if a thousand 
others laugh at our choice, for in this case we must prefer our own 
conviction to those of so many others—a bold and different thing 
to do. 

^Man is so made that if he is continually told that he is a fool he 
jvill believe it; and if he tells himself the same thing often enough 
he will believe it. For man carries on an inward conversation with ^ 
himself which i t behoo ves him to regulate well: corrumpunt mores 
bonos colloquia mala (I. Cor, 15: 33). It is well to be silent as 
much as possible and to converse only about God, whom we know 
to be the truth, and thus we shall persuade ourselves of it. 

^Man is but a reed,—the weakest thing in nature,—but he is a 
reed that thinks.J It is not necessary thatTKc whole universe should 
arm itself to crush him, A vapor, a drop of water, is enough to 
kill him. But if the universe should crush him man would still 
be nobler than that which slays him, for he knows that he dies; but 
of the advantage wliich it has over him the universe knows noth¬ 
ing. I Our dignity consists, then, wholly in thought. Our elevation 
must come from this, not from space and time, which we cannot 
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1 ^ 11 . Let us, then labor to think well: this is the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of morals, j 

The greatness of man is so obvious that it can be deduced even 
from his wretchedness. For that which in animals is nature, in 
man we call wretchedness; and by this we recognize that, his na¬ 
ture being now like that of the brutes, he has fallen from a better 
nature which once was his. 

For who was ever unhappy at not being a king except a king 
dethroned? Was Paulus Emilius unhappy because he was not long 
consul ? On the contrary, every one thought him fortunate in hav¬ 
ing been consul, since it was the nature of the office to be tempo¬ 
rary. But Perseus was thought so unfortunate in having lost his 
kingdom—since it is the nature of royalty to be permanent—that 
people wondered that he did not commit suicide. Who is unhappy 
because he has only one mouth? but who would not be miserable 
if he had only one eye? One is, perhaps, never inclined to be dis¬ 
tressed because he has not three eyes; but one is inconsolable if he 
has none. 

The Stoics say, retire within yourselves, it is there you will find 
rest; but this is not true. Others say, go outside of yourselves and 
seek happiness in diversion; but neither is this true. Diseases may 
come. Happiness is neither within us nor without; it is in God, 
both within and without. 

Amici, H.-F., AmieVs Journal (Burt’s Home Library). 

Montaigne, Michei dc, Essays of (Oxford Standard Authors, 2 vols., 
translated by E. J. Trechmann). 
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THINGS OF BEAUTY 


1 SPENT most of last summer in London amid a political and 
economic world unutterably disheartening. At its nadir, I be¬ 
came suddenly conscious of a world of beauty about me. I still 
have that consciousness and am trying never to lose it. 

It all began on the last day of the Economic Conference. Through 
its sweltering heat I had sat from morning till late afternoon. In¬ 
stead of going home immediately, I stepped across Exhibition Road 
into the Victoria and Albert Museum and found my way to the 
Salting Bequest room of Chinese porcelains. I went there to rest 
and think, but stayed to admire and worship. For an hour I sat 
before a blue vase six or seven hundred years old, absorbing its 
beauty, the glory of its color, the grace of its curves, awed by the 
permanence of its contribution to life and the world. It typified 
for me the quiet, unobtrusive, enduring beauty always about us. 
The discouragements of the late Economic Conference seemed 
quite petty. I was a little ashamed of them and of myself. I forth¬ 
with forgot them and started a new page in my notebook entitled 
as is this sketch. I began to note things seen, heard, heard about, 
experienced, thought, felt, hoped for, dreamed, which would come 
under the category of beauty. 

I was soon surprised at the number of entries. There was no 
artificial search on my part, for I wrote down only what came to 
me, but I found myself constantly more receptive. I was also soon 
astonished at the great number of different types of things noted. 
I found new beauties in mere words and sounds, and not only in 
their combinations with thought. I found that integrations of un¬ 
lovely things often produced a previously ignored whole of beauty, 
and, on the other hand, that an unlovely whole often yielded by 
unconscious analysis beautiful components. 

From The Atlantic Monthly, Reprinted by permission. 
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With this introduction I let my notebook speak for itself in the 
order of the insertions:— 

A blue Chinese porcelain vase, Victoria and Albert Museum, Salting 
Bequest room. 

Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park on a rainy morning from the 
top of a bus. 

The word combinations “Acton Vale,” “Zlota Lipa.” 

Alfred Noyes’s “Sherwood.” 

View toward Whitehall from the bridge in St. James’s Park at dusk. 
The last scene of Cavalcade, 

Borrow’s dialogue in Lavengro about “the wind on the heath.” 

A little child relating a pleasant dream. 

Kew Gardens. 

Polished brass knockers on doors of dull dwellings. 

Landseer’s lions at Trafalgar Square. 

Any strong, gracefully arched bridge. 

The prow of a boat. 

The strong, assuring dignity of “O God, our help in ages past.” 

The inexpressible religiousness of the Gregorian Chant. 

Pietro Yon’s “Gesu Bambino.” 

Bach’s “Jesu, joy of man’s desiring.” 

The lines:— 

“Until some honourable deed be done.” 

“And caught the outstretched hands.” 

“Out of the cradle endlessly rocking.” 

The words “Granada” and “Monsalvat” and “Isolde” (spoken by a 
dying Tristan), 

The hymn “Where cross the crowded ways of life.” 

The laughter of little children at play. 

Rhodesian sunsets. 

Captain Scott’s last letter to Barrie from his South Pole expedition. 
The relations of Charles and Mary Lamb, following the tragedy. 
Morning time; and tired shoulders of discouraged men, squaring 
themselves to another day. 

The conception of the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

A symphony concert, well conducted, in a large soft-toned hall, dimly 
lighted. 

Sunday services at sea. 

Hands of growing boys. 

A child’s ambitions. . 

Evening chimes in a small town. 

The increasing sense of responsibility in a small boy. 

Curved streets in centres of small European towns. 
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Old Cromc’s “Mouschold Heath.” 

Vega on a clear night. 

Corinthian columns actually supporting a fine entablature. 
Lighthouses. 

Memories of early morning hours of summer days, motoring with 
my family. 

Memories of evening arrivals at warm, bright, comfortable hotels, 
after days of cold, rainy travel by auto. 

Attended age, facing death, fearless and gentle. 

The quiet restful dignity of old men’s clubs. 

The care of the African natives for Livingstone’s body. 

The death of Tiger Flowers, colored boxer, in a New York hospital, 
repeating “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

The Lincoln Memorial, Washington. 

A full-rigged sailing ship in mid-ocean, from a passing liner. 

Courage amidst insignificance. 

The monastic life, well lived. 

Many a story of a sick child, such as: A social worker speaks to a 
little slum boy, hopelessly crushed by a drunken driver: “You know, 
when we die, we go to be with Jesus”; and the child replies, “I don’t 
want to go dead and be with Jesus; I want to play.” 

Renan’s dedication of his Vie de Jesus to his sister Henrictte. 

A neat, clean, simple balance sheet. 

The line: “Euclid alone hath looked on beauty bare.” 

The spire of Salisbury Cathedral. 

The Sistinc Madonna, alone in its room at Dresden. 

St. Mark’s Square, Venice—late afternoon. 

Occasional Oulad Nails. 

The main foyer of the Pennsylvania Station, New York, from the 
steps to the east. 

Taormina. 

The windows of La Sainte-Chapellc. 

The Court of the Bargello. 

A Bruce Rogers title-page. 

The curve of a ploughshare. 

The angles of a propeller blade. 

Ghirlandajo’s “Beatrice d’Este.” 

My wife’s unquenchable joy in living. 

Tea as an institution. 

The sixth chord of “The heavens arc telling,” sung by a large male 
chorus. 

P. C. Lutkin’s “Choral Blessing.” 

The names “Fragonard,” “Robin Hood,” “Lavengro.” 
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The lines from Shelley:— 

"'Islanded in the immeasurable air.” 

“Pinnacled dim in the intense inane.” 

Modesty, any time, any place, viewed from any angle. 

Peaceful cooperation of dissentient groups toward worth-while ends. 

Uncompromising doggedness of purpose when compromise is fatal to 
ends involved. 

Memory of reading in Cracow about my wife and our two children 
standing on the Thames Embankment at Chelsea, Sunday evening, 
August 20, 1933, looking at the sunset; and the little girl saying, 
“Mother, this has been a good Sunday.” 

Der Englische Garten, Munich. 

Memory of September 15, 1933, going down Southampton Water 
toward the Deutschland, which was to bear us home to the States, with 
a sleek Cunarder on our right, bound for South Africa, and a long, 
spotless Dutch vessel that in several weeks would touch at Singapore, 
and on to Java. 

Percy Grainger’s “Country Gardens,” particularly several chords 
which sound lavender to me. 

Strauss’s ‘"Beautiful Blue Danube,” played on summer evenings in 
the Stadtpark, Vienna—even though the Danube is neither beautiful 
nor blue at Vienna. 

A direct blood transfusion between close friends. 

Memory: leaving Tunis, April 1920, old lady and granddaughter 
weeping bitterly for hours as they gazed backward from the ship’s 
stern; but late in the afternoon, calm, dry-eyed, girl asleep on the 
grandmother’s lap, they sit in the prow, looking forward to Sicily. 

Drifter, “Ten Most Beautiful Things in New York,” Nation, 124:146, 
Feb. 9, 1927. 
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“A clergyman,” Frank Moore Colby once remarked, “goes a-fishing 
and comes home well browned and ten pounds fatter. So he sits 
down and writes a book full of trite compliments to nature inter- 
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spersed with a good deal of self-congratulation. He lays claim to 
the most refined and exquisite emotion you ever heard of—not one 
particle of which he succeeds in passing along. . . . There is no 
question of the man’s sincerity or of the worth of what he writes 
about, but unfortunately these two are not the only elements of 
good writing. Here is a beautiful object, and there a genuine ad¬ 
mirer. Yet the net result of bringing them together may be merely 
twaddle so far as a third person is concerned.” Although the above 
stricture was written nearly forty years ago, it applies most devas- 
tatingly to the lush, “cutey-cutey” nature writing that passes so 
easily today for “rich, beautiful prose.” It docs not, however, apply 
to nature writers like Nicholas Breton, the English poet and ro¬ 
mancer. 


Grosart, A. B. (ed.), Chertsey Worthies IJbrary, 1879 . 

Moricc, E. G. (ed.). Two Pamphlets, 1936 . 

Rollins, H. E. (ed.), Bowre of Delights (i59i)> ^933* 

ir if if 

JANUARY 

I T is now January, and Time begins to turn on the wheel of his 
revolution. The woods begin to lose the beauty of their spread¬ 
ing boughs, and the proud oak must stoop to the axe. The 
squirrel now surveyeth the nut and the maple, and the hedgehog 
rolls up himself like a football. An apple and a nutmeg make a 
gossip’s cup, and the ale and the faggot are the victualler’s mer¬ 
chandise. The northern black dust is the during fuel, and the fruit 
of the grape heats the stomach of the aged. Down beds and quilted 
caps arc now in the pride of their service, and the cook and the 
pantler are men of no mean office. The ox and the fat wether now 
furnish the market, and the coney is so ferreted that she cannot 
keep in her burrow. The currier ^ and the lime-rod are the death 
of the fowl, and the falcon’s bells ring the death of the mallard. 
The trotting gelding makes a way through the mire, and the hare 
and the hound put the huntsman to his horn. The barren doe 

^ A light used in catching birds. 
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subscribes to the dish» and the smallest seed makes sauce to the 
greatest flesh. The dried grass is the horse's ordinary, and the meal 
of the beans makes him go through with his travel. Fishermen 
now have a cold trade and travellers a foul journey. The cook 
room now is not the worst place in the ship, and the shepherd hath 
a bleak seat on the mountain. The blackbird leaveth not a berry 
on the thorn, and the garden earth is turned up for her roots. The 
water floods run over the proud banks, and the gaping oyster leaves 
his shell in the streets, while the proud peacock leaps into the pie. 
Muscovia commodities are now much in request, and the water 
spaniel is a necessary servant. The load-horse to the mill hath his 
full back-burden, and the thresher in the barn tries the strength 
of his flail. The woodcock and the pheasant pay their lives for 
their feed, and the hare after a course makes his hearse in a pie. 
The shoulder of a hog is a shoeing-horn to good drink, and a cold 
alms makes a beggar shrug. To conclude, I hold it a time of little 
comfort, the rich man's charge and the poor man’s misery. Fare¬ 
well. 


FEBRUARY 


It is now February, and the sun is gotten up a cock-stride of his 
climbing. The valleys now are painted white, and the brooks are 
full of water. The frog goes to seek out the paddock, and the 
crow and the rook begin to mislike their old makes. Forward co¬ 
neys begin now to kindle, and the fat grounds are not without 
lambs. The gardener falls to sorting of his seeds, and the husband¬ 
man falls afresh to scouring of his plowshare. The term-travellers ® 
make the shoemaker’s harvest, and the chandler’s cheese makes the 
chalk walk apace. The fishmonger sorts his ware against Lent, and 
a lamb-skin is good for a lame arm. The waters now alter the 
nature of their softness, and the soft earth is made stony hard. The 
air is sharp and piercing, and the winds blow cold. The taverns 
and the inns seldom lack guests, and the ostler knows how to gain 
by his hay. The hunting horse is at the heels of the hound, while 
the ambling nag carrieth the physician and his footcloth. The 
blood of youth begins to spring, and the honor of art is gotten by 

* Scholars. 
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exercise. The trees a little begin to bud, and the sap begins to rise 
up out of the root. Physic now hath work among weak bodies, 
and the apothecary’s drugs arc very gainful. There is hope of a 
better time not far off, for this in itself is little comfortable. And 
for the small pleasure that I find in it, I will thus briefly conclude 
of it: it is the poor man’s pick-purse and the miser’s cut-throat, the 
enemy to pleasure and the time of patience. Farewell. 

MARCH 

It is now March, and the northern wind drieth up the southern 
dirt. The tender lips are now masked for fear of chapping, and 
the fair hands must not be ungloved. Now riseth the sun a pretty 
step to his fair height, and Saint Valentine calls the birds together 
where nature is pleased in the variety of love. The fishes and the 
frogs fall to their manner of generation, and the adder dies to bring 
forth her young. The air is sharp, but the sun is comfortable and 
the day begins to lengthen. The forward gardens give the fine 
sallets, and a nosegay of violets is a present for a lady. Now begin- 
neth nature, as it were, to wake out of her sleep and send the 
traveller to survey the walks of the world. The sucking rabbit is 
good for weak stomachs, and the diet for the rheum doth many a 
great cure. The farrier now is the horse’s physician, and the fat 
dog feeds the falcon in the mew.® The tree begins to bud and the 
grass to peep abroad, while the thrush with the blackbird make a 
charm in the young springs. The milkmaid with her best-beloved 
talk away weariness to the market, and in an honest meaning kind 
words do no hurt. The football now trieth the legs of strength, 
and merry matches continue good-fellowship. It is a time of much 
work and tedious to discourse of, but in all I find of it, I thus 
conclude in it: I hold it the servant of nature and the schoolmaster 
of art, the hope of labor and the subject of reason. Farewell. 

APRIL 

It is now April, and the nightingale begins to tune her throat 
against May. The sunny showers perfume the air and the bees 

® Cage. 
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begin to go abroad for honey. The dew, as in pearls, hangs upon 
the tops of the grass, while the turtles sit billing upon the little 
green boughs. The trout begins to play in the brooks, and the 
salmon leaves the sea to play in the fresh waters. The garden-banks 
are full of gay flowers, and the thorn and the plum send forth their 
fair blossoms. The March colt begins to play, and the cosset lamb 
is learned to butt. The poets now make their studies in the woods, 
and the youth of the country make ready for the morris-dance. 
The little fishes lie nibbling at a bait, and the porpoise plays in the 
pride of the tide. The shepherd’s pipe entertains the Princess of 
Arcadia, and the healthful soldier has a pleasant march. The lark 
and the lamb look up at the sun, and the laborer is abroad by the 
dawning of the day. Sheep’s eyes in lambs’ heads ^ tell kind hearts 
strange tales, while faith and troth make the true lover’s knot. 
The aged hairs find a fresh life, and the youthful cheeks arc as 
red as a cherry. It were a world to set down the worth of this 
month, but in sum, I thus conclude: I hold it the heaven’s blessing 
and the earth’s comfort. Farewell. 

MAY 

It is now May, and the sweetness of the air refresheth every 
spirit. The sunny beams bring forth fair blossoms, and the drip¬ 
ping clouds water Flora’s great garden. The male deer puts out 
the velvet head, and the pagged® doc is near her fawning. The 
sparhawk now is drawn out of the mew, and the fowler makes 
ready his whistle for the quail. The lark sets the morning watch, 
and the evening the nightingale. The barges, like bowers, keep 
the streams of the sweet rivers, and the mackerel with the shad arc 
taken prisoners in the sea. The tall young oak is cut down for the 
maypole. The scythe and the sickle are the mower’s furniture, and 
fair weather makes the laborer merry. The physician now pre¬ 
scribes the cold whey, and the apothecary gathers the dew for a 
medicine. Butter and sage make the wholesome breakfast, but 
fresh cheese and cream are meat for a dainty mouth, and the straw- 

^ Wanton glances of maidens. 

® Pregnant. * 
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berry and the pcasccod want no price in the market. The chicken 
and the duck are fattened for the market, and many a gosling 
never lives to be a goose. It is the month wherein nature hath her 
fuU of mirth and the senses are filled with delights. I conclude, it 
is from the heavens a grace and to the earth a gladness. Farewell. 

JUNE 

It is now June, and the haymakers are mustered to make an 
army for the field where, not always in order, they march under 
the bag and the bottle, when betwixt the fork and the rake there 
is seen great force of arms. Now doth the broad oak comfort the 
weary laborer while under his shady boughs he sits singing to his 
bread and cheese. The hay-cock is the poor man’s lodging, and 
the fresh river is his gracious neighbor. Now the falcon and the 
tassel try their wings at the partridge, and the fat buck fills the 
great pasty. The trees are all in their rich array, but the seely^ 
sheep is turned out of his coat. The roses and sweet herbs put the 
distiller to his cunning, while the green apples on the tree are 
ready for the great-bellied wives. Now begins the hare to gather 
up her heels, and the fox looks about him for fear of the hound. 
The hook and the sickle arc making ready for the harvest. The 
meadow grounds gape for rain, and the corn in the ear begins to 
harden. The little lads make pipes of the straw, and they that can¬ 
not dance will yet be hopping. The air now groweth somewhat 
warm, and the cool winds are very comfortable. The sailor now 
makes merry passage, and the nimble footman runs with pleasure. 
In brief, I thus conclude: I hold it a sweet season, the senses’ per¬ 
fume and the spirit’s comfort. Farewell. 

JULY 

It is now July and the sun is gotten up to his height, whose heat 
parcheth the earth and burns up the grass on the mountains. Now 
begins the cannon of heaven to rattle, and when the fire is put to 
the charge, it breaketh out among the clouds. The stones of con- 
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gealed water cut off the ears of the corn, and the black storms 
affright the faint-hearted. The stag and the buck are now in the 
pride of their time, and the hardness of their heads makes them At 
for the horner/ Now hath the sparhawk the partridge in the foot, 
and the ferret doth tickle the coney in the burrow. Now doth the 
farmer make ready his team, and the carter with his whip hath no 
small pride in his whistle. Now do the reapers try their backs and 
their arms, and the lusty youths pitch the sheaves into the cart. 
The old partridge calls her covey in the morning, and in the eve¬ 
ning the shepherd falls to folding of his flock. The sparrows make 
a charm upon the green bushes till the fowler come and take them 
by the dozens. The smelt now begins to be in season, and the 
lamprey out of the river leaps into a pie. The soldier now hath a 
hot march, and the lawyer sweats in his lined gown. The pedlar 
now makes a long walk, and the aqua-vitae bottle sets his face on 
a fiery heat. In sum, I thus conclude of it: I hold it a profitable 
season, the laborer’s gain and the rich man’s wealth. Farewell. 

AUGUST 

It is now August and the sun is somewhat towards his declina¬ 
tion, yet such is his heat as hardeneth the soft clay, dries up the 
standing ponds, withereth the sappy leaves and scorcheth the skin 
of the naked. Now begin the gleaners to follow the corn cart, and 
a little bread to a great deal of drink maketh the traveller’s dinner. 
The melon and the cucumber is now in request, and oil and 
vinegar give attendance on the sallet herbs. The alehouse is more 
frequented than the tavern, and a fresh river is more comfortable 
than a fiery furnace. The bath is now much visited by diseased 
bodies, and in the fair rivers swimming is a sweet exercise. The 
bow and the bowl pick many a purse, and the cocks with their 
heels spurn away many a man’s wealth. The pipe and the tabor 
is now lustily set on work, and the lad and the lass will have no 
lead on their heels. The new wheat makes the gossip’s cake, and 
the bride cup is carried above the heads of the whole parish. The 
furmenty pot welcomes home the harvest cart, and the garland of 
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flowers crowns the captain of the reapers. Oh, *tis the merry time, 
wherein honest neighbors make good cheer and God is glorified in 
his blessings cn the earth. In sum, for that I find, I thus con¬ 
clude: I hold it the world’s welfare and the earth’s warming-pan. 
Farewell. 

SEPTEMBER 

It is now September, and the sun begins to fall much from his 
height. The meadows are left bare by the mouths of hungry cattle, 
and the hogs are turned into the cornfields. The winds begin to 
knock the apples’ heads together on the trees, and the fallings are 
gathered to fill the pics for the household. The sailors fall to work 
to get afore the wind, and if they spy a storm it puts them to 
prayer. The soldier now begins to shrug at the weather, and the 
camp dissolved, the companies are put to garrison. The lawyer 
now begins his harvest, and the client pays for words by weight. 
The inns now begin to provide for guests, and the night-eaters in 
the stable pinch the traveler in his bed. Paper, pen and ink arc 
much in request, and the quarter-sessions take order with the way- 
layers. Coals and wood make toward the chimney, and ale and 
sack are in account with good fellows. The butcher now knocks 
down the great beeves, and the poulter’s feathers make toward the 
upholster. Walflet oysters arc the fishwives* wealth, and pippins 
fine arc the coster-monger’s rich merchandise. The flail and the 
fan fall to work in the barn, and the corn market is full of the 
bakers. The porkets now arc driven to the woods, and the home- 
fed pigs make pork for the market. In brief, I thus conclude of 
it: I hold it the winter’s forewarning and the summer’s farewell. 

OCTOBER 

It is now October, and the lofty winds make bare the trees of 
their leaves, while the hogs in the woods grow fat with the fallen 
acorns. The forward deer begin to go to rut, and the barren doc 
groweth good meat. The basket-makers now gather their rods, 
and the fishers lay their leaps* in the deep. The load-horses go 


^ Baskets or nets. 
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apace to the mill, and the meal-market is seldom without people. 
The hare on the hill makes the greyhound a fair course, and the 
fox in the woods calls the hounds to a full cry. The multitude of 
people raiseth the price of wares, and the smooth tongue will sell 
much. The sailor now bestirreth his stumps, while the merchant 
liveth in fear of the weather. The great feasts are now at hand for 
the city, but the poor must not beg for fear of the stocks. A fire 
and a pair of cards keep the guests in the ordinary, and tobacco is 
held very precious for the rheum. The coaches now begin to rattle 
in the streets, but the cry of the poor is unplcasing to the rich. 
Muffs and cuffs arc now in request, and the shuttlecock with the 
battledore is a pretty house exercise. Tennis and balloon are sports 
of some charge, and a quick bandy is the court-keeper’s commodity. 
Dancing and fencing arc now in some use, and kind hearts and 
true lovers lie close to keep off cold. The titmouse now keeps in 
the hollow tree, and the blackbird sits close in the bottom of a 
hedge. In brief, for the little pleasure I find in it, I thus conclude 
of it: I hold it a messenger of ill news and a second service to a 
cold dinner. Farewell. 


NOVEMBER 

It is now November, and according to the old proverb, 

Let the thresher take his flail. 

And the ship no more sail, 

for the high winds and the rough seas will try the ribs of the ship 
and the hearts of the sailors. Now come the country people all 
wet to the market, and the toiling carriers are pitifully moiled. 
The young hern and the shoulcrd ® are now fat for the great feast, 
and the woodcock begins to make toward the cockshoot. The war- 
reners^*^ now begin to pile their harvest, and the butcher after a 
good bargain drinks a health to the grazier. The cook and the 
comfit-maker make ready for Christmas, and the minstrels in the 
country beat their boys for false fingering. Scholars before break¬ 
fast have a cold stomach to their books, and a master without art 


® Duck. 
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is fit for an A B C. A red herring and a cup of sack make war in 
a weak stomach, and the poor man’s fast is better than the glut¬ 
ton’s surfeit. Trenchers and dishes are now necessary servants, and 
a lock to the cupboard keeps a bit for a need. Now begins the 
goshawk to weed the wood of the pheasant, and the mallard loves 
not to hear the bells of the falcon. The winds now are cold and 
the air chill, and the poor die through want of charity. Butter and 
cheese begin to raise their prices, and kitchen stuff is a commodity 
that every man is not acquainted with. In sum, with a conceit of 
the chilling cold of it, I thus conclude in it: I hold it the discomfort 
of nature and reason’s patience. Farewell. 

DECEMBER 

It is now December, and he that walks the streets shall find dirt 
on his shoes, except he go all in boots. Now doth the lawyer make 
an end of his harvest and the client of his purse. Now capons and 
hens, beside turkeys, geese and ducks, besides beef and mutton, 
must all die for the great feast, for in twelve days a multitude of 
people will not be fed with a little. Now plums and spice, sugar 
and honey, square it among pies and broth, and Gossip I drink to 
you, and you are welcome, and I thank you, and how do you, and 
I pray you be merry. Now are the tailors and tiremakers full of 
work against the holidays, and music now must be in tune or else 
never. The youth must dance and sing and the aged sit by the 
fire. It is the law of nature and no contradiction in reason. The 
ass that hath borne all the year must now take a little rest, and the 
lean ox must feed till he be fat. The footman now shall have many 
a foul step, and the ostler shall have work enough about the heels 
of the horses, while the tapster, if he take not heed, will lie drunk 
in the cellar. The prices of meat will rise apace, and the apparel 
of the proud will make the tailor rich. Dice and cards will benefit 
the butler, and if the cook do not lack wit he will sweetly lick his 
fingers. Starchers and launderers will have their hands full of 
work, and periwigs and paintings will not be a little set by. 


Head-dress makers. 
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Strange stuffs will be well sold, 

Strange tales well told, 

Strange sights much sought, 

Strange things much bought, 

And what else as falls out. 

To conclude, I hold it the costly purveyor of excess and the after- 
breeder of necessity, the practice of folly and the purgatory of 
reason. Farewell. 
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I’M AN ANIMAL, TOO 


JAMES RORTY (1890- ) 

James Rorty is a poet and former advertising man. He has written 
several books, and contributes articles and reviews to various maga¬ 
zines. 


Our Masters Voice: Advertising, 1934. 

Where Life Is Better, 1936. 

★ ★ ★ 

I T probably happened somewhat after this fashion: the lamps of 
an automobile—one of a long procession returning Sunday 
night from the country—picked up two gleaming eyes in the 
traffic lane, and there was a split-second flash of a slinking yellbw 

Reprinted from Harper^s Magazine by permission. 
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shape. The tired driver, a stony-faced automaton, his blood and 
nerves drowsing to the monotone of his machine, scarcely woke out 
of his coma. Automatically he braked, swerved, felt a slight jar, 
and swept on. 

“Probably a cat,” he muttered over his shoulder to the trio of 
people in the back seat. 

It was a cat. Mike picked himself out of the ditch, licked his 
shattered jaw, and snarled in the direction of the disappearing tail- 
light. He tried to walk, and fell over on his side. The sleek yel¬ 
low coat was clotted with mud. He licked his paw and tried to 
wash the blood out of his eyes. He made a curious, hurt sound 
deep in his throat, then shook himself, drew a long breath, and 
limped across the road. 

Beside the lane that leads uphill toward home there is a low stone 
culvert. Mike flattened himself in the mud, crept inside, and stared 
with flattened ears at the passing lights on the highway below. It 
was wet and cold inside the culvert, but not as cold as on the wind¬ 
swept hillside. In the bushes a song sparrow stirred and chirped. 
Mike’s ears lifted; he tried to crawl out of the culvert, but the effort 
exhausted him. He coughed, smelled curiously at the raised blood, 
and crawled back under the culvert. The March wind, blowing 
sky-deep in the starred night, whistled in the mouth of his shelter. 
A stone rattled on the wall, and a long-snouted opossum peered 
into the culvert. Mike growled. The opossum sniffed, retired, 
and lingered just outside on the wall. The wind fell, and the night 
warmed a little. The murmur of the brook grew louder. Rocks 
shifted, the earth rustled in the thaw. . . . 

About five o’clock the next afternoon I drove up the lane and 
saw Mike standing on the wall. I have often met Mike on the 
road. If he is outbound on the hunt he greets me, says a friendly 
word or two, and trots along about his business. If he is returning 
he hops into the car and sits on the seat beside me like any other 
friend and neighbor. But this time I knew there was something 
wrong. The head and jaw were swollen and distorted, I thought, 
although in the brief glimpse as I was setting the emergency brake 
in the middle of the hill, I couldn’t be sure. 
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But when I got out Mike had disappeared. Instead, there was 
Sport, my neighbor’s Airedale. Sport and Mike arc friends, so I 
wasn’t disturbed by their simultaneous appearance. I called Mike. 
I scouted over the whole hillside. I peered into the mouth of the 
culvert and called. No answer. Meanwhile, Sport was behaving 
strangely. Exasperated, I grabbed his collar and shook him vio¬ 
lently. “What’s it all about?” I shouted. Sport, of course, had no 
means of telling me. He stood at the upper end of the tunnel and 
stared at me. But when I again peered into the culvert and called 
I heard nothing and saw nothing. When I stopped at my neigh¬ 
bor’s house he showed me the body of an opossum that Sport had 
brought in that morning. 

About nine o’clock that night Mike got home. I heard the cellar 
window slam, and met him at the top of the stairs. His greeting 
was a wail. Covered with slime and blood, he staggered three 
steps and fell. He could neither see nor smell. I understood. He 
hadn’t recognized me on the road. His shattered nerves had regis¬ 
tered only one thing—the automobile! He had hidden under the 
culvert. Later it had taken him hours to crawl the short mile be¬ 
tween the highway and our house. , . . 

No human being could possibly have survived that accident. It 
seems probable, however, that Mike will recover. He is beginning 
to sip a little milk. He sleeps. When I spoke to him just now he 
purred briefly through his shattered jaws. Cats, as my neighbor 
remarks, arc tough critters. Mike is, or was, one of the handsomest 
yellow tom-cats I have ever known. 

Is this merely a sentimental episode? If Mike were your cat I 
think you would not so regard it. The issue, as I see it, is between 
Mike and the automobile—the automobile and the automatons who 
drive it being listed as one thing. I am for Mike. He is a living 
creature, beautiful, natural, and strong. To watch him trot down 
the road in the moonlight is to see poetry made visible. To study 
the subtleties of his accord with our household and its guests is to 
gain precious instruction in the fundamentals of living relation¬ 
ships. He is better, more significant, and more important than any 
automobile that will ever be made—and that goes also for their 
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drivers. He is a fellow-creature, an independent, beautiful, self- 
respecting creature who has made himself a part of the physical 
and emotional economy of this farm. I am convinced that he un¬ 
derstands the relationship thoroughly. He is, himself, a superior 
specimen of a different species, and he is, nevertheless, our friend 
and companion. He is never vicious, never sentimental. Half¬ 
dead as he is now, he doesn’t expect or want us to cry over him. 
He expects and will get all the help we can give him. He is, I am 
convinced, intelligent. At least, he has, in many respects, better- 
than-human dignity and decency. If Mike dies I shall be as 
wretched as if a good friend had died in our house. Mike, of 
course, is just an animal, but I am unable to convince myself that 
I am better than he, or that I or my automobile have any better 
rights to move about in this world. I’m just an animal, too. 
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QUOTATIONS 


SAMUEL JOHNSON ( 1709 - 1784 ) 


To James Boswell 

Dear Sir: 

I hoped you had got rid of all this hypocrisy of misery. What 
have you to do with Liberty and Necessity? Or what more than 
to hold your tongue about it? Do not doubt but I shall be most 
heartily glad to see you here again, for I love every part about you 
but your affectation of distress. 

I have at last finished my Lives, and have laid up for you a load 
of copy, all out of order, so that it will amuse you a long time to 
set it right. Come to me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy 
as we can. We will go again to the Mitre, and talk old times over. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours affectionately, 

March .4, .781. 


Bos weir s Life (Everyman’s; Modern Library). 

Letters (World’s Classics). 

Lives of the Poets (a Vols. in Everyman’s; World’s Classics). 

Selections (cd. by C. G. Osgood), 1909. 

Brown, J. E. (cd.), Critical Opinions of Dr, Johnson, 1926. 

Kingsmill, Hugh, “Remarks by Dr. Johnson on Certain Writers of the 
Present Age,” Bookman, 74:60a, Mar., 1932. 

Newton, A. Edward, “Pathos and Humor of Dr. Johnson’s Diction¬ 
ary,” Atlantic, 139:50a, Apr., 1927. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, Six Essays on Johnson, 1910. 

Stephen, Leslie, Samuel Johnson, 1878 (English Men of Letters). 

★ ★ ★ 

Selected from Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, 
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Club—kn assembly of good fellows, meeting under certain con¬ 
ditions. 

Essay —A loose sally of the mind; an irregular indigested piece; 
not a regular and orderly composition. 

Grubstreet —The name of a street near Moorsfield, London, 
much inhabited by writers of small histories, dictionaries, and tem¬ 
porary poems. 

The noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high¬ 
road that leads him to England. 

If he does really think that there is no distinction between virtue 
and vice, why, sir, when he leaves our houses let us count our 
spoons. 

Sir, your levellers wish to level down as far as themselves; but 
they cannot bear levelling up to themselves. 

This was a good dinner enough, to be sure, but it was not a din¬ 
ner to as\ a man to. 

I cannot see that lectures can do so much good as reading the 
books from which the lectures are taken. 

I do not know, sir, that the fellow is an infidel; but if he be an 
infidel, he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to say, he has 
never thought upon the subject. 

A decent provision for the poor is the true test of civilization. 

A cow is a very good animal in the field; but we turn her out of 
a garden. 

There is nothing, I think, in which the power of art is shown so 
much as in playing on the fiddle. In all other things we can do 
something at first. 

An old tutor of a college said to one of his pupils: Read over 
your compositions, and wherever you meet with a passage which 
you think is particularly fine, strike it out. 

A man will turn over half a library to make one book. 
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Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

Hell is paved with good intentions. 

Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a subject ourselves, or we 
know where we can find information upon it. 

If a man could say nothing against a character but what he can 
prove, history could not be written. 

No man but a blockhead ever wrote except for money. 

He was so generally civil, that nobody thanked him for it. 

In every volume of poems something good may be found. 

It is a man’s own fault, it is from want of use, if his mind grows 
torpid in old age. 

I am not so lost in lexicography as to forget that words are the 
daughters of earth, and that things are the sons of heaven, 

I would rather be attacked than unnoticed. For the worst thing 
you can do to an author is to be silent as to his works. 

Worth seeing? yes; but not worth going to see. 

If I had not duties, and no reference to futurity, I would spend 
my life in driving briskly in a post-chaise with a pretty woman; 
but she would be one who could understand me, and would add 
something to the conversation.^ 

i He is not only dull himself, but the cause of dullness in others. 

I have found you an argument; I am not obliged to find you an 
understanding. 

Dictionaries are like watches; the worst is better than none, and 
the best cannot be expected to go quite true. 

Round numbers are always false. 

The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the honour¬ 
able gentleman has with such spirit and decency charged upon me, 
I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny; but content myself 

^ Not in Familiar Quotations, 
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with wishing that I may be one of those whose follies may cease 
with their youth, and not of that number who are ignorant in spite 
of experience. 

You are surer that you can lift up your finger or not as you 
please, than you are of any conclusion from a deduction of reason- 
ing.' 

This world, where much is to be done and little to be known. 


AN OUTLINE OF SCIENTISTS 

JAMES THURBER 


(See p. 53 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

H aving been laid up by a bumblebee for a couple of 
weeks, 1 ran through the few old novels there were in the 
cottage I had rented in Bermuda and finally was reduced 
to reading “The Outline of Science, a Plain Story Simply Told,” 
in four volumes. These books were published by Putnam’s fifteen 
years ago and were edited by J. Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor 
of Natural History at the University of Aberdeen. The volumes 
contained hundreds of articles written by various scientists and 
over eight hundred illustrations, forty of which, the editor bragged 
on the flyleaf, were in color. A plain story simply told with a lot 
of illustrations, many of them in color, seemed just about the right 
mental fare for a man who had been laid up by a bee. Human 
nature being what it rs, I suppose the morbid reader is more intcr- 

^ Not in Familiar Quotations, 

From Let Your Mind Alone, by James Thurber. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, Harper & Brothers. 
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ested in how I happened to be laid up by a bee than in what I 
found in my scientific research, so 1 will dismiss that unfortunate 
matter in a few words. The bee stung me in the foot and I got an 
infection (staphylococcus, for short). It was the first time in my 
life that anything smaller than a turtle had ever got the best of me, 
and naturally I don’t like to dwell on it. I prefer to go on to my 
studies in “The Outline of Science,” if everybody is satisfied. 

I happened to pick up Volume IV first, and was presently in the 
midst of a plain and simple explanation of the Einstein theory, a 
theory about which in my time I have done as much talking as the 
next man, although I admit now that I never understood it very 
clearly. I understood it even less clearly after I had tackled a little 
problem about a man running a hundred-yard dash and an aviator 
in a plane above him. Everything, from the roundness of the earth 
to the immortality of the soul, has been demonstrated by the fig¬ 
ures of men in action, but here was a new proposition. It seems 
that if the aviator were travelling as fast as light, the stop watch 
held by the track judge would not, from the aviator’s viewpoint, 
move at all. (You’ve got to make believe that the aviator could 
sec the watch, which is going to be just as hard for you as it was 
for me.) You might think that this phenomenon of the unmoving 
watch hand would enable the runner to make a hundred yards in 
nothing flat, but, if so, you arc living in a fool’s paradise. To an 
aviator going as fast as light, the hundred-yard track would shrink 
to nothing at all. If the aviator were going twice as fast as light, 
the report of the track judge’s gun would wake up the track judge, 
who would still be in bed in his pajamas, not yet having got up to 
go to the track meet. This last is my own private extension of the 
general theory, but it seems to me as sound as the rest of it. 

I finally gave up the stop watch and the airplane, and went 
deeper into the chapter till I came to the author’s summary of a 
scientific romance called “Lumen,” by the celebrated French 
astronomer, M. Flammarion (in my youth, the Hearst Sunday 
feature sections leaned heavily on M. Flammarion’s discoveries). 
The great man’s lurid little romance deals, it seems, with a man who 
died in 1864 and whose soul flew with the speed of thought to one 
of the stars in the constellation Capella. This star was so far from 
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the earth that it took light rays seventy-two years to get there, 
hence the man’s soul kept catching up with light rays from old his¬ 
torical events and passing them. Thus the man’s soul was able to 
see the battle of Waterloo, fought backward. First the man’s soul 
—oh, let’s call him Mr. Lumen—first Mr. Lumen saw a lot of dead 
soldiers and then he saw them get up and start fighting. “Two 
hundred thousand corpses, come to life, marched off the field in 
perfect order,” wrote M. Flammarion. Perfect order, I should 
think, only backward. 

I kept going over and over this section of the chapter on the 
Einstein theory. I even tried reading it backward, twice as fast as 
light, to see if I could capture Napoleon at Waterloo while he was 
still home in bed. If you are interested in the profound mathe¬ 
matical theory of the distinguished German scientist, you may care 
to glance at a diagram I drew for my own guidance, as follows:* 



Now, A represents Napoleon entering the field at Waterloo and 
B represents his defeat there. The dotted line is, of course, Mr. 
Lumen, going hell-for-leather. C and D you need pay no particu¬ 
lar attention to; the first represents the birth of Mr. George L. 
Snively, an obscure American engineer, in 1819, and the second 
the founding of the New England Glass Company, in 1826. I put 
them in to give the thing roundness and verisimilitude and to sug¬ 
gest that Mr. Lumen passed a lot of other events besides Waterloo. 

In spite of my diagram and my careful reading and rereading of 
the chapter on the Einstein theory, I left it in the end with a feel¬ 
ing that my old grip on it, as weak as it may have been, was 
stronger than my new grip on it, and simpler, since it had not been 
mixed up with aviators, stop watches, Mr. Lumen, and Napoleon. 
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The discouraging conviction crept over me that science was too 
much for me, that these brooding scientists, with their bewildering 
problems, many of which work backward, live on an intellectual 
level which I, who think of a hundred-yard dash as a hundred- 
yard dash, could never attain to. It was with relief that I drifted 
on to Chapter XXXVI, “The Story of Domesticated Animals.” 
There wouldn’t be anything in that going as fast as light or faster, 
and it was more the kind of thing that a man who has been put 
to bed by a bee should read for the alleviation of his humiliation. 
I picked out the section on dogs, and very shortly I came to this: 
“There arc few dogs which do not inspire affection; many crave 
it. But there are some which seem to repel us, like the blood¬ 
hound. True, man has made him what he is. Terrible to look at 
and terrible to encounter, man has raised him up to hunt down his 
fellowman.” Accompanying the article was a picture of a digni¬ 
fied and mournful-looking bloodhound, about as terrible to look 
at as Abraham Lincoln, about as terrible to encounter as Jimmy 
Durante. 

Poor, frightened little scientist! I wondered who he was, this 
man whom Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History at the University of Aberdeen, had selected to inform the 
world about dogs. Some of the chapters were signed, but this one 
wasn’t, and neither was the one on the Einstein theory (you were 
given to understand that they had all been written by eminent 
scientists, however). I had the strange feeling that both of these 
articles had been written by the same man. I had the strange feel¬ 
ing that all scientists are the same man. Could it be possible that 
I had isolated here, as under a microscope, the true nature of the 
scientist? It pleased me to think so; it still pleases me to think so. 
I have never liked or trusted scientists very much, and I think now 
that I know why: they arc afraid of bloodhounds. They must, 
therefore, be afraid of frogs, jack rabbits, and the larger pussy¬ 
cats. This must be the reason that most of them withdraw from 
the world and devote themselves to the study of the inanimate and 
the impalpable. Out of my analysis of those few sentences on the 
bloodhound, one of the gentlest of all breeds of dogs, I have ar¬ 
rived at what I call Thurber’s Law, which is that scientists don’t 
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really know anything about anything. I doubt everything they 
have ever discovered. I don’t think light has a speed of 7,000,000 
miles per second at all (or whatever the legendary speed is). Sci¬ 
entists just think light is going that fast, because they are afraid 
of it. It’s so terrible to look at. I have always suspected that light 
just plodded along, and now I am positive of it. 

I can understand how that big baby dropped the subject of 
bloodhounds with those few shuddering sentences, but I propose 
to scare him and his fellow-scientists a little more about the huge 
and feral creatures. Bloodhounds are sometimes put on the trail 
of old lost ladies or little children who have wandered away from 
home. When a bloodhound finds an old lady or a little child, he 
instantly swallows the old lady or the little child whole, clothes 
and all. This is probably what happened to Charlie Ross, Judge 
Crater, Agnes Tufverson, and a man named Colonel Appel, who 
disappeared at the battle of Shiloh. God only knows how many 
thousands of people bloodhounds have swallowed, but it is prob¬ 
ably twice as many as the Saint Bernards have swallowed. As 
everybody knows, the Saint Bernards, when they find travellers 
fainting in the snow, finish them off. Monks have notoriously 
little to eat and it stands to reason they couldn’t feed a lot of big, 
full-grown Saint Bernards; hence they sick them on the lost travel¬ 
lers, who would never get anywhere, anyway. The brandy in the 
little kegs the dogs wear around their necks is used by the Saint 
Bernards in drunken orgies that follow the killings. 

I guess that’s all 1 have to say to the scientists right now, except 
boo! 

White, E. B., Review of P. W. Bridgman’s The Intelligent Individual 
and Society, Sat, Rev. of Lit., Vol. 17, No. 23, p. 7, Apr. 2, 1938. 
-“Science,” Every Day Is Saturday, 1934, p. 207. 
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SUCCESS 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM ( 1852 - 1936 ) 

“The London Times, in one of its superb obits . . . said interesting 
things about Cunninghamc Graham. The Times called him ‘the 
most picturesque Scot of his time.’ He was also, as everyone 
knows, partly Spafiish. In his savage little essay on Success (1902) 
he praised Spain above all other modern European nations. . . . 
He was one of the earliest Socialists to sit in the House of Com¬ 
mons and was said to be the first M.P. suspended for saying ‘damn* 
in debate. . . . Nothing was more characteristic than the preface 
to The Ipane (1899) where he says:—‘Books have been written for 
many purposes, moral, religious, lewd, improving, ethical, and to 
make people stare; but many think, even today, that men write 
books to please a mysterious entity known as the public. . . . 
Nothing more false. For the most part all books are written for 
vanity, for hope of gain, and now and then to please the writer. 
Thank Heaven I wrote that which is here collected to please no 
single being, and I have succeeded well.’ ”—Christopher Morley in 
The Saturday Review's “Bowling Green.” 


Faith, 1909. 

Hope, 1910. 

Charity, 1912. 

U]e of Hernando de Soto, 1903. 

Success, 1902 (reprinted in Duckworth’s New Readers Series). 

Anon., “Biographical Sketch,” Travel, 54:48, Apr., 1930. 

Anon., “Last Leaf,” Time, 28:91, Nov. 23, 1936. 

Finger, C. J., “The Book’s the Man,” Sat, Rev. of Ut,, 6:177, Sept. 28, 
1929. 

Morley, C., “Scottish Hidalgo,” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 13:13, Apr. 25, 1936. 
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S uccess, which touches nothing that it docs not vulgarize, 
should be its own reward. In fact, rewards of any kind are 
but vulgarities. 

We a pplaud s uccessful folk, and straight forget them, as we do 
ballet-dancers, actors, and orators. They strut their little hour, and 
then arc relegated to peerages, to baron^tcig^, to books of landed 
gentry, and the like. 

Quick triumphs make short public memories. Triumph itself 
only endures the time the triumphal car sways through the street. 
Your nine days’ wonder is a sort of five-legged calf, or a two- 
headed nightingale, and of the nature of a calculating boy—a seven 
months’ prodigy, born out of time to his own undoing and a mere 
wonderment for gaping dullards who dislocate their jaws in ecstasy 
of admiration and then start out to seek new idols to adore! We 
feel, that after all the successful man is fortune’s wanton, and that 
good luck and he have but been equal to two common men. Pov¬ 
erty, many can endure with dignity. Success, how few can carry 
off, even with decency and without baring their innermost infirmi¬ 
ties before the public gaze! 

Caricatures in bronze and marble, and titles mad ^ridiculou& by 
their exotic style we shower upon all those who have succeeded, in 
war, in literature, or art; we give them money, and for a season 
no African Lucullus in Park Lane can dine without them. Then 
having given, feel that we have paid for service rendered, and gen¬ 
erally withhold respect. 

For those who fail, for those who have sunk still battling be¬ 
neath the muddy waves of life, we keep our love, and that curiosity 
about their lives which makes their memories green when the 
cheap gold is dusted over, which once we gave success. 

How few successful men are interesting! Hannibal, Alcibiadcs, 
with Raleigh, Mithridates, and Napoleon, who would compare 
them for a moment with their mere conquerors? 

The unlucky Stuarts, from the first poet king slain at the ball 
play, to the poor mildewed Cardinal of York, with all their faults, 
they leave the stolid Georges millions of miles behind, sunk in 
their pudding and prosperity. The prosperous Elizabeth, after a 
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life of honours unwillingly surrendering her cosmetics up to death 
in a state bed, and Mary laying her head upon the block of Fothcr- 
ingay after the nine and forty years of failure of her life (failure 
except for love), how many million miles, unfathomable seas, and 
sierras upon sierras separate them? 

And so of nations, causes, and events. Nations there are as in¬ 
teresting in decadence, as others in their tcn-percentish apogee are 
dull and commonplace. Causes, lost almost from the beginning of 
the world, but hardly yet despaired of, as the long struggle betwixt 
rich and poor, which dullards think eternal, but which will one 
day be resolved, either by the absorption of the rich into the legions 
of the poor, or vice versa, still remain interesting, and will do so 
whilst the unequal combat yet endures. 

Causes gone out of vogue, which have become almost as ludi¬ 
crous as is a hat from Paris of ten years ago; causes which hang 
in monumental mockery quite out of fashion, as that of Poland, 
still are more interesting than is the struggle between the English 
and the Germans, which shall sell gin and gunpowder to negroes 
on the Coast. 

Even events long passed, which right-thinking men have years 
ago dismissed to gather dust in the waste spaces of their minds, 
may interest or repel according as they may make for failure or 
success. 

Failure alone can interest speculative minds. Success is for the 
millions of the working world, who see the engine in eight hours 
arrive in Edinburgh from London, and marvel at the last improve¬ 
ment in its wheels. The real interest in the matters being the for¬ 
gotten efforts of some alchemist who, with the majesty of the law 
ever awake to burn him as a witch, with the hoarse laughter of the 
practical and business men still ringing in his cars, made his rude 
model of a steam engine, and perhaps lost his eyesight when it 
burst. 

On a deserted beach in Cuba, not far from El Cancy, some trav¬ 
ellers not long ago came on a skeleton. Seated in a rough chair, 
it sat and gazed upon the sea. The gulls had roosted on the collar 
bones, and round the feet sea-wrack and dulse had formed a sort 
of wreath. A tattered Spanish uniform still fluttered from the 
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bones, and a cigar-box set beside the chair held papers showing 
that the man had been an officer of rank. One of these gave the 
password of the day when he had lost his life, and as the travellers 
gazed upon the bones, a land crab peeped out of a hole just under¬ 
neath the chair. 

All up and down the coast were strewn the remnants of the 
pomp and circumstances of glorious war. Rifles with rusty barrels, 
the stocks set thick with barnacles, steel scabbards with bent swords 
wasted to scrap iron, fragments of uniforms and belts, ends of 
brass chains and bones of horses reft from their wind-swept prairies 
to undergo the agonies of transport in a ship, packed close as sar¬ 
dines in a box, and then left to die wounded with the vultures 
picking out their eyes. All, all, was there, fairly spread out as in 
a kindergarten, to point the lesson to the fools who write of war, 
if they had wit to see. Gun carriages half silted up with sand, and 
rusted broken Maxims, gave an air of ruin, as is the case wherever 
Titan man has been at play, broken his toys, and then set out to 
kill his brother fools. 

Withal nothing of dignity about the scene; a stage unskilfully 
set out with properties all got up on the cheap; even the ribs and 
trucks of the decaying ships of what once had been Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet stood roasting in the sun, their port-holes just awash, 
as they once roasted in the flames which burned them and their 
crews. Nothing but desolation in the scene, and yet a desolation 
of a paltry kind, not caused by time, by famine, pestilence, or any¬ 
thing which could impart an air of tragedy, only the desolation 
made by those who had respectively sent their poor helots out to 
fight, staying themselves smug and secure at home, well within 
reach of the quotations of the Stock Exchange. 

So in his mouldering chair the general sat, his password anti¬ 
quated and become as much the property of the first passer-by as 
an advertisement of “liver pills.” His uniform, no doubt his pride, 
all rags; his sword (bought at some outfitter’s) long stolen away 
and sold for drink by him who filched it; but yet the sun-dried 
bones, which once had been a man, were of themselves more inter¬ 
esting than were his living conquerors with their cheap air of in¬ 
sincere success. 
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The world goes out to greet the conqueror with flowers and with 
shouts, but first he has to conquer, and so draw upon himself the 
acclamations of the crowd, who do not know that hundreds such 
as the man they stultify with noise have gloriously failed, and that 
the odium of success is hard enough to bear, without the added 
ignominy of popular applause. Who with a spark of humour in 
his soul can bear success without some irritation in his mind ? But 
for good luck be might have been one of the shouters who run 
sweating by his car; doubts must assail him, if success has not al¬ 
ready made him pachydermatous to praise, that sublimate which 
wears away the angles of our self-respect, and leaves us smooth to 
catch the mud our fellows fling at us, in their fond adoration of 
accomplished facts. Success is but the recognition (chiefly by your¬ 
self). that you are better than your fellows are. A paltry feeling, 
nearly allied to the base scheme of punishments and of rewards 
which has made most faiths arid, and rendered actions noble in 
themselves mere huckstering affairs of fire insurance. 

If a man put his life in peril for the Victoria Cross, or pass 
laborious days in laboratories tormenting dogs, only to be a baronet 
at last, a plague of courage and laborious days. Arts, sciences, and 
literature, with all the other trifles in which hard-working idle men 
make occupations for themselves, when they lead to material suc¬ 
cess, spoil their professor, and degrade themselves to piecework at 
so many pounds an hour. 

Nothing can stand against success and yet keep fresh. Nations 
as well as individuals feel its vulgarizing power. Throughout all 
Europe, Spain alone still rears its head, the unspoiled race, content 
in philosophic guise to fail in all she does, and thus preserve the 
individual independence of her sons. Successful nations have to be 
content with their success, their citizens cannot be interesting. So 
many hundred feet of sanitary tubes a minute or an hour, so many 
wage-saving applications of machinery, so many men grown rich; 
fancy a poet rich through rhyming, or a philosopher choked in 
banknotes, whilst writing his last scheme of wise philosophy. Yet 
those who fail, no matter how ingloriously, have their revenge 
on the successful few, by having kept themselves free from vulgar¬ 
ity, or by having died unknown. 
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A miner choked with firedamp in a pit, dead in the vain attempt 
to save some beer-mused comrade left behind entombed, cannot be 
vulgar, even if when alive he was a thief. Your crass successful 
man who has his statue set up in our streets (apparently to scare 
away the crows), and when he dies his column and a half in penny 
cyclopaedias, turns interest to ashes by his apotheosis in the vulgar 
eye. 

But the forgotten general sitting in his chair, his fleshlcss feet 
just lapping in the waves, his whitening bones fast mouldering into 
dust, nothing can vulgarize him; no fool will crown him with a 
tin-foiled laurel wreath, no poetaster sing his praise in maudlin or 
halting threnody, for he has passed into the realm of those who by 
misfortune claim the sympathy of writers who are dumb. 

Let him sit on and rest, looking out on the sea, where his last 
vision saw the loss of his doomed country’s fleet. 

An archetype of those who fail, let him still sit watching the 
gulls fly screaming through the air, and mark the fish spring and 
fall back again with a loud crash, in the still waters of the tropic 
beach. 

Bunin, Ivan, “The Gentleman from San Francisco,” Golden Boo\, 
17:507, Dec., 1933. 

Gather, Willa, “The Sculptor’s Funeral,” Youth and the Bright Medusa, 
1920. 

Cournos, John, “Two Famous Failures,” Boo\man, 67:690, Aug., 1928. 
Faulkner, Wm., Review of Remarque’s The Road Back,, New Repub¬ 
lic, 67:23, May 20, 1931. 

Hartman, L. F., “Master Builder,” Harper s, 160:696, May, 1930. 
Johnson, G. W., “The Cadets of New Market,” Harpers, 160:ni, 
Dec., 1929. 

Lewis, Sinclair, Babbitt, 1922. 
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AN EPITAPH: TWO RECORDS 


HUGH A. STUDDERT KENNEDY 

Hugh A. Studdcrt Kennedy was an English writer who lived in 
San Francisco for a number of years. Before coming to America, 
he was London correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. 
He wrote many stories and articles for the Century Magazine. 

★ ★ ★ 

AN EPITAPH 
Set Forth in Two Records 

RECORD I 

Here lies the body of Every Man who died on any day in any 
month of any year b.c. or a.d. Aged three score years and ten. 

During his sojourn on this earth, what follows is to be recorded of 
him: 

He ate 150 prime head of cattle 

225 lambs 

26 sheep 

310 swine 

2400 chickens 

26 acres of wheat 

50 acres of sundry fruits of the field. 

He drank of sundry drinks sufficient to make a great lake. 

And, in warming himself and preparing his food, he used the sub¬ 
stance of one hundred and fifty great trees. 

From Arisr Shine, by Hugh A. Studdcrt Kennedy. Reprinted by permission of 
Putnam & Company, Ltd., London. 
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Moreover, there is this further to be recorded of him: 

He slept for twenty-five years. 

The remainder of the days of his pilgrimage were apportioned as 
follows: 

He spent 3 years and six months in eating and drinking 
3 years in dressing and undressing 

2 years and six months in going to and from his work 

3 years and nine months in study 

10 years and three months in amusing himself. 

The remaining twenty-two years of his life he worked, and thereby 
earned the wherewithal to do all the above things. 

Finally, he died. 

AN EPITAPH 
Set Forth in Two Records 

RECORD 11 

Here lies the body of Every Man who died on any day in any 
month of any year b.c. or a.d. Aged three score years and ten. 

During his sojourn on this earth, what follows is to be recorded of 
him: 

He early came to know a great fear and a great love. And the 
love was always sufficient to calm the fear. 

Later on, although he quickly learned what difficulty was and dis¬ 
appointment and unkindness, yet the whole world was illumined 
by a love of life, and troubles were soon forgotten. 

He had great hopes and grand ambitions. But the greatest and 
grandest of these were always hidden in the deeps of his own soul. 

He grew up and took his place among his fellows. 

He was cruel sometimes, hateful sometimes, dishonest often. 

Often, too, he hurt those who loved him. On the other hand, he 
loved deeply and truly; sacrificed himself on occasion unflinch- 
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ingly; and, although no man ever saw him so doing, still is it true 
that, so often as he transgressed knowingly, just so often did he go 
out into the night and weep bitterly. 

He had many friends. Yet no one ever really knew him, and more 
and more as he went on he realized how alone he was. 

And later, how good it was that this was so. 

He began to look on life as one who stood apart. 

His fellows said he was growing old. But he knew otherwise; for 
he was learning that age and anger and cruelty and hatcfulncss 
and eating and drinking are the things that are seen. 

And that hope and joy and grand ambition and the seventh heaven 
and unspeakable things are the things that are not seen. 

And, in the end, he learned that the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal. 

And so, he died. 

But he rose again. 
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It is to be regretted that no mental method of 
daguerreotype or photography has yet been 
discovered, by which the characters of men 
can be reduced to writing and put into gram¬ 
matical language with an unerring precision 
of truthful description. How often does the 
novelist feel, ay, and the historian also and the 
biographer, that he has conceived within his 
mind and accurately depicted on the tablet of 
his brain the full character and personage of a 
man, and that nevertheless, when he flies to 
pen and ink to perpetuate the portrait, his 
words forsake, elude, disappoint, and play the 
deuce with him, till at the end of a dozen 
pages the man described has no more resem¬ 
blance to the man conceived than the sign 
board at the corner of the street has to the 
Duke of Cambridge?— Anthony Trollope in 
Barchester Towers 



AGAINST PRYING BIOGRAPHERS 


GEORGE SANTAYANA ( 1863 - ) 

. . But the greatest living American philosopher—if, indeed, we 
are entitled to consider him an American at all—is the half- 
Spaniard, who prefers to think of himself as a cosmopolite, George 
Santayana. He is not only our greatest living philosopher, but by 
all odds our greatest living American writer. He is not read 
widely, and he may never be ... no matter. As Schopenhauer 
has remarked, the fame of philosophers is more distinguished for 
its length than for its breadth.”—Henry Hazlitt. 


Character and Opinion in the United States, 1920 (added to White Oak 
Library in 1934). 

Little Essays (selected by L. P. Smith), 1920. 

Philosophy of Santayana (selected by Irwin Edman), 1936. 

Soliloquies in England, 1922. 

Brande, D., Review of Some Turns of Thought in Modern Philosophy, 
Am, Review, 1:610, Oct., 1933. 

Edman, I., “Santayana at Seventy,” Sat. Rev, of Ut., 10:349, Dec. 16, 

1933- 

Howgate, G. W., George Santayana, 1939. 

Munsterberg, Margaret, Review of The Last Puritan, Am. Mercury, 
38:115, May, 1936. 

-“Santayana at Cambridge,” Am. Mercury, 1:69, 1924. 


i[^"""*^UR ignorance of the life of a great writer is not, I think, 
i f 1 much to be regretted.jj^is work preserves that part of 
him which he himself would have wished to preserve. 
Perfect conviction ignores itself, proclaiming the public truth. To 

Reprinted from Little Essays, by George Santayana, by permission of Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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reach this no doubt requires a peculiar genius which is called in¬ 
telligence; for intelligence is quickness in seeing things as they are. 
But where intelligence is attained, the rest of a man, like the scaf¬ 
folding to a finished building, becomes-irrelevant. We do not wish 
it to intercept our view of the solid structure, which alone was 
intended by the artist—if he was building for others, and was not 
a c oxcom b. It is his intellectual vision that the naturalist in par¬ 
ticular wishes to hand down to posterity, not the shabby incidents 
that preceded that vision in his own person. These incidents, even 
if they were by chance interesting, could not be repeated in us; but 
the vision into which the thinker poured his faculties, and to which 
he devoted his vigils, is communicable to us also, and may become 
a part of ourselves^ 


OF MYSELF 


ABRAHAM COWLEY ( 1618 - 1667 ) 


Cowley’s contemporary reputation rested (and it was generally as¬ 
sumed most securely) on his “metaphysical” poetry; but even 
before Pope asked, “Who now reads Cowley?” his poetry had 
fallen into neglect. The historical significance of Cowley’s poetry 
aside, what remains today of his literary reputation rests largely on 
his essays. 


Essays (ed. by A. R. Waller), 1905. 

-(ed. by J. R. Lumby and rev. by A. Tilley), 1923. 

Poems (ed. by A. R. Waller), 1906. 

Johnson, Samuel, “Abraham Cowley,” Lit/es of the Poets, II (Every¬ 
man’s). 
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I T is a hard and nice ^ subject for a man to write of himself; it 
grates his own heart to say anything of disparagement and the 
reader’s cars to hear anything of praise from him. There is no 
danger from me of offending him in this kind; neither my mind, 
nor my body, nor my fortune allow me any materials for that van¬ 
ity. It is sufficient for my own contentment that they have pre¬ 
served me from being scandalous, or remarkable on the defective 
side. But besides that, I shall here speak of myself only in relation 
to the subject of these precedent discourses,® and shall be likelier 
thereby to fall into the contempt than rise up to the estimation of 
most people. As far as my memory can return back into my past 
life, before I knew or was capable of guessing what the world, or 
glories, or business of it were, the natural affections of my soul gave 
me a secret bent of aversion from them, as some plants arc said 
to turn away from others, by an antipathy imperceptible to them¬ 
selves and inscrutable to man’s understanding. Even when I was 
a very young boy at school, instead of running about on holidays 
and playing with my fellows, 1 was wont to steal from them and 
walk into the fields, cither alone with a book, or with some one 
companion, if I could find any of the same temper. I was then, too, 
so much an enemy to all constraint, that my masters could never 
prevail on me, by any persuasions or encouragements, to learn with¬ 
out book the common rules of grammar, in which they dispensed 
with me alone, because they found I made a shift to do the usual 
exercise out of my own reading and observation. That I was then 
of the same mind as I am now (which I confess I wonder at 
myself) may appear by the latter end of an ode which I made 
when I was but thirteen years old, and which was then printed 
with many other verses. The beginning of it is boyish, but of this 
part which I here set down, if a very little were corrected, I should 
hardly now be much ashamed. 

5 Delicate. 

2 “Of Myself" is the last of Cowley’s eleven Discourses by Way of Essays, in Verse 
and Prose, 
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It 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone. 

The unknown are better than ill known. 

Rumour can ope the grave; 

Acquaintance I would have, but when’t depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 

X 

Books should, not business, entertain the light. 

And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting he 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o’er 

With Nature’s hand, not Art’s; and pleasures yield, 

Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

XI 

Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 

For he that runs it well twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight. 

These unbought sports, this happy state, 

I would not fear, nor wish my fate, 

But boldly say each night. 

To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them—I have lived to-day.® 

You may see by it I was even then acquainted with the poets (for 
the conclusion is taken out of Horace),^ and perhaps it was the 
immature and immoderate love of them which stamped first, or 
rather engraved, these characters in me. They were like letters cut 
into the bark of a young tree, which with the tree still grow pro- 
portionably. But how this love came to be produced in me so 
early is a hard question. I believe I can tell the particular little 
chance that filled my head first with such chimes of verse as have 

° These stanzas are the conclusion of “A Vote,” from Sylva, published in 1636.' 
*Cf. Odes III, xxix, 41. 
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never since left ringing there. For I remember when I began to 
read, and to take some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie in my 
mother’s parlour (I know not by what accident, for she herself 
never in her life read any book but of devotion), but there was 
wont to lie Spenser’s works; this I happened to fall upon, and was 
infinitely delighted with the stories of the knights, and giants, 
and monsters, and brave houses, which I found everywhere there 
(though my understanding had little to do with all this); and by 
degrees with the tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the numbers, 
so that I think I had read him all over before I was twelve years 
old, and was thus made a poet as immediately as a child is made 
an eunuch. With these affections of mind, and my heart wholly 
set upon letters, I went to the university, but was soon torn from 
thcilce by that violent public storm ® which would suffer nothing 
to stand where it did, but rooted up every plant, even from the 
princely cedars to me, the hyssop. Yet I had as good fortune as 
could have befallen me in such a tempest; for I was cast by it into 
the family of one of the best persons, and into the court of one of 
the best princesses of the world. Now though I was here engaged 
in ways most contrary to the original design of my life, that is, into 
much company, and no small business, and into a daily sight of 
greatness, both militant and triumphant, for that was the state then 
of the English and French Courts; yet all this was so far from 
altering my opinion, that it only added the confirmation of reason 
to that which was before but natural inclination. I saw plainly 
all the paint of that kind of life, the nearer I came to it; and that 
beauty which I did not fall in love with when, for aught I knew, 
it was real, was not like to bewitch or entice me when I saw that 
it was adulterate. I met with several great persons, whom I liked 
very well, but could not perceive that any part of their greatness 
was to be liked or desired, no more than I would be glad or con¬ 
tent to be in a storm, though I saw many ships which rid safely 
and bravely in it. A storm would not agree with my stomach, if 
it did with my courage. Though I was in a crowd of as good 
company as could be found anywhere, though I was in business of 
great and honourable trust, though 1 eat at the best table, and en- 


« The CivU War. 
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joyed the best conveniences for present subsistence that ought to be 
desired by a man of my condition in banishment and public dis¬ 
tresses, yet I could not abstain from renewing my old schoolboy’s 
wish in a copy of verses to the same effect. 

Well then; I now do plainly see, 

This busy world and I shall ne’er agree,® etc. 

And I never then proposed to myself any other advantage from 
His Majesty’s happy restoration,^ but the getting into some mod¬ 
erately convenient retreat in the country, which I thought in that 
case I might easily have compassed, as well as some others, with 
no greater probabilities or pretences, have arrived to extraordinary 
fortunes. But I had before written a shrewd prophecy against 
myself, and I think Apollo inspired me in the truth, though not in 
the elegance of it. 

Thou, neither great at court nor in the war. 

Nor at th’ exchange shall be, nor at the wrangling bar; 
Content thyself with the small barren praise, 

Which neglected verse does raise,** etc. 

However, by the failing of the forces which I had expected, I 
did not quit the design which I had resolved on; I cast myself into 
it a corps perdu^ without making capitulations or taking counsel 
of fortune. But God laughs at a man who says to his soul, “Take 
thy ease”: I met presently not only with many little encumbrances 
and impediments, but with so much sickness (a new misfortune to 
me) as would have spoiled the happiness of an emperor as well as 
mine. Yet I do neither repent nor alter my course. Now ego per- 
fidtitn dixi sacramentum}^ Nothing shall separate me from a mis¬ 
tress which I have loved so long, and have now at last married, 
though she neither has brought me a rich portion, nor lived yet so 
quietly with me as I hoped from her. 

- 'Nec VOS, dulcissima mundi 

Nomina, vos Musae, libertas, otia, libri, 

Hortique sylvaeque anima remanente relinquam, 

®The opening of “The Wish,“ from The Mistress (1647). 

‘ The accession of Charles II, in 1660. 

® From “Destiny” (1656). 

® Headlong. 

I have not sworn an oath which is to be broken.—Horace. 
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Nor by me c*cr shall you, 

You of all names the sweetest, and the best, 

You Muses, books, and liberty, and rest. 

You gardens, fields, and woods forsaken be, 

As long as life itself forsakes not me. 

But this is a very petty ejaculation. Because I have concluded 
all the other chapters with a copy of verses, I will maintain the 
humour to the last. 

MARTIAL, BOOK 10, EPIGRAM 47 

Vitam quae jaciunt beatiorem, etc. 

Since, dearest friend, ’t is your desire to sec 
A true receipt of happiness from me; 

These are the chief ingredients, if not all: 

Take an estate neither too great nor small. 

Which quantum sufficit^^ the doctors call. 

Let this estate from parents’ care descend: 

The getting it too much of life does spend. 

Take such a ground, whose gratitude may be 
A fair encouragement for industry. 

Let constant fires the winter’s fury tame. 

And let thy kitchen’s be a vestal flame. 

Thee to the town let never suit at law. 

And rarely, very rarely, business draw. 

Thy active mind in equal temper keep, 

In undisturbed peace, yet not in sleep. 

Let exercise a vigorous health maintain. 

Without which all the composition ’s vain. 

In the same weight prudence and innocence take, 

Ana^‘ of each docs the just mixture make. 

But a few friendships wear, and let them be 
By Nature and by Fortune fit for thee. 

Instead of art and luxury in food, 

Let mirth and freedom make thy table good. 

If any cares into thy daytime creep, 

At night, without wine’s opium, let them sleep. 

Let rest, which Nature docs to darkness wed, 

And not lust, recommend to thee thy bed. 

A medical phrase meaning **as much as is required." 

Equal quantities of the ingredients. 
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Be satisfied, and pleased with what thou art; 

Act cheerfully and well the allotted part, 

Enjoy the present hour, be thankful for the past, 

And neither fear, nor wish the approaches of the last. 

MARTIAL, BOOK 10 , EPIGRAM 96 

Me, who have lived so long among the great. 

You wonder to hear talk of a retreat: 

And a retreat so distant, as may show 
No thoughts of a return when once I go. 

Give me a country, how remote so e’er, 

Where happiness a moderate rate docs bear. 

Where poverty itself in plenty flows 
And all the solid use of riches knows. 

The ground about the house maintains it there. 

The house maintains the ground about it here. 

Here even hunger’s dear, and a full board 
Devours the vital substance of the lord. 

The land itself does there the feast bestow. 

The land itself must here to market go. 

Three or four suits one winter here does waste. 

One suit does there three or four winters last. 

Here every frugal man must oft be cold, 

And little lukewarm fires are to you sold. 

There fire’s an clement as cheap and free 
Almost as any of the other three. 

Stay you then here, and live among the great, 

Attend their sports, and at their tables eat. 

When all the bounties here of men you score. 

The place’s bounty there shall give me more. 

Cohen, Morris R., “What I Believe,” Nation, 133:128, Aug. 5, 1931. 
Hume, David, “My Own Life,” An Enquiry Concerning Human Un¬ 
derstanding (Open Court Philosophical Classics). 

Lardncr, Ring W., Symptoms of Being 35, 1921 (also in First and Last, 

1934)- 

Laughton, Charles, “Introduction,” Atlantic, 161:157, Feb., 1938. 
Maugham, W. S., Of Human Bondage (Modern Library). 

- The Summing Up, 1938. 

Read, Opic, / Remember, 1930. 

Santayana, George, “Brief History of Myself,” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 13:13, 
Feb. I, 1936. 

Saroyan, William, “Myself upon the Earth,” Am. Mercury, 33:211, 
Oct., 1934. 
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Thurbcr, James, “How to Write a Long Autobiography,” New Yorl^er, 
Vol. 13, No. 13, p. 21, May 15, 1937. 

-“The Hiding Generation,” New Yor\er, Vol. 12, No. ii, p. 17, 

May 2, 1936. 

Warren, Dale, “Two-Thirds Portrait,” Sat, Rev. of Lit., 5:855, Apr. 6,1929. 

(See, also, the autobiographies of St. Augustine, Cellini, Rousseau, John 
Stuart Mill, Goethe, John Henry Newman, and Thomas Henry 
Huxley.) 


THOMAS HOBBES 
JOHN AUBREY ( 1626 - 1697 ) 

Reviewing The Scandal and Credulities of John Aubrey, Ben Ray 
Redman said: “Mr. Collier has chosen his title well; nothing is too 
incredible for Aubrey to believe, and nothing is too scandalous for 
him to set down. He bubbles scandal enough to blast the reputa¬ 
tion of an army. Add to all this the fact that he plays fast and 
loose with great names and grave reputations; stir in the heady 
vintage of Restoration speech; mix well—and you have the unique 
brew that is John Aubrey’s. It is a cup that charms and cheers,” 


Brief Lives, 1898. 

Scandal and Credulities of John Aubrey (cd. by John Collier), 1931. 

Redman, Ben Ray, Review of Scandal and Credulities, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune “Books,” Vol. 8, No. 10, p. 17, Nov. 15, 1931. 

Strachey, Lytton, “John Aubrey,” Portraits in Miniature, 1931. 

★ ★ ★ 

T homas HOBBES, Malmesburiensis, Philosophus, was born 
at his father’s house in Westport, being that extreme house 
that points into or faces the horse-fair; the farthest house 
on the left hand as you go to Tedbury, leaving the church on your 
right. 
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The day of his birth was April the fifth, Anno Domini 1588, on 
a Friday morning, which that year was Good Friday. His mother 
fell in labor with him upon the fright of the invasion of the Span¬ 
iards. 

T. H. so well profited in his learning that at fourteen years of age 
he went away a gtx)d school-scholar to Magdalen Hall in Oxford. 
It is not to be forgotten that before he went to the university he had 
turned Euripides’ Medea out of Greek into Latin iambics, which 
he presented to his master. . . . Twenty odd years ago I searched 
all Mr. Latimer’s papers but could not find them; the good house¬ 
wives had sacrificed them. 

I have heard his brother Edmund and Mr. Wayte, his schoolfel¬ 
low, say that when he was a boy he was playsome enough but 
withal he had even then a contemplative melancholiness; he would 
get him into a corner and learn his lesson by heart presently. His 
hair was black, and his schoolfellows were wont to call him “Crow.” 

He was ... 40 years old before he looked on geometry; which 
happened accidentally. Being in a gentleman’s library in . . . 
Euclid’s Elements lay open, and ’twas the 47 EL. libri I. He read 
the proposition. “By”—he would now and then swear by way of 
emphasis—“G—!” said he, “this is impossible!” So he reads the 
demonstration of it, which referred him back to such a proposition; 
which proposition he read. Et sic deinceps that at last he was 
demonstratively convinced of that truth. This made him in love 
with geometry. 

I have heard Mr. Hobbes say that he was wont to draw lines on 
his thigh and on the sheets abed and also multiply and divide. He 
would often complain that algebra, though of great use, was too 
much admired and so followed after, that made men not con¬ 
template and consider so much the nature and power of lines, which 
was a great hinderance to the growth of geometry. 

Leviathan: the manner of writing of which book, he told me, 
was thus: he walked much and contemplated, and had in the head 
of his staff a pen and ink-horn, carried always a notebook in his 
pocket, and as soon as a thought darted he presently entered it into 
his book, or otherwise he might perhaps have lost it. He had 
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drawn the design of the book into chapters, etc., so he knew where¬ 
about it would come in. Thus that book was hiade. 

“He wrote and published the Leviathan far from the intention 
cither of disadvantage to his Majesty or to flatter Oliver—who was 
not made Protector till three or four years after—on purpose to 
facilitate his return; for there is scarce a page in it that he does not 
upbraid him.” 

There was a report—and surely true—that in Parliament, not 
long after the King was settled, some of the bishops made a motion 
to have the good old gentleman burnt for a heretic. Which he 
hearing, feared that his papers might be searched by their order, 
and he told me he had burnt part of them. 

It happened about two or three days after his Majesty’s happy 
return that, as he was passing in his coach through the Strand, Mr. 
Hobbes was standing at Little Salisbury-House gate, where his lord 
then lived. The King espied him, put off his hat very kindly to 
him, and asked him how he did. About a week after he had oral 
conference with his Majesty at Mr. S. Cowper’s, where, as he sat 
for his picture, he was diverted by Mr. Hobbes’s pleasant discourse. 
Here his Majesty’s favors were redintegrated to him, and order was 
given that he should have free access to his Majesty, who was al¬ 
ways much delighted in his wit and smart repartees. 

The wits at court were wont to bait him. But he feared none of 
them and would make his part good. The King would call him 
the bear: “Here comes the bear to be baited!” 

In his youth, unhealthy, of an ill yellowish complexion, wet in 
his feet, and trod both his shoes the same way. . . . From forty or 
better he grew healthier, and then he had a fresh, ruddy complex¬ 
ion. ... In his old age he was very bald—which claimed a venera¬ 
tion; yet within door he used to study and sit bareheaded, and said 
he never took cold in his head but that the greatest trouble was to 
keep off the flies from pitching on the baldness. His head was . . . 
inches in compass (I have the measure) and of a mallet form (ap¬ 
proved by the physiologers). 

Temperance and diet: he was, even in his youth (generally), 
temperate both as to wine and women—er tamen hoec omnia medi- 
ocriter^Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
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I have heard him say that he did believe he had been in excess 
in his life a hundred times; which, considering his great age, did 
not amount to above once a year. . . . After dinner he took a pipe 
of tobacco and then threw himself immediately on his bed, with 
his band off, and slept—took a nap of about half an hour. 

Exercises: besides his daily walking he did twice or thrice a year 
play at tennis (at about 75 he did it), then went to bed there and 
was well rubbed. This he did believe would make him live two 
or three years the longer. 

Singing: he had always books of pricksong lying on his table, 
e.g., of H. Lawes’s etc., songs—which at night, when he was abed 
and the doors made fast and was sure nobody heard him, he sang 
aloud—not that he had a very good voice—but for his health’s sake. 
He did believe it did his lungs good and conduced much to prolong 
his life. 

Hobbes, Thomas, The Leviathan (Everyman’s), 


MRS. BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON WHIST 


CHARLES LAMB 


(See p. 82 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 


★ ★ ★ 

A CLEAR fire, a clean hearth,^ and the rigour of the game.” 
This was the celebrated wish of old Sarah Battle (now 
with God), who, next to her devotions, loved a good 
game of whist. She was none of your lukewarm gamesters, your 

^ This was before the introduction of rugs, reader. You must remember the in¬ 
tolerable crash of the unswept cinders betwixt your foot and the marble. [Lamb’s 
note.] 
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half-and-half players, who have no objection to take a hand, if you 
want one to make up a rubber; who affirm that they have no pleas¬ 
ure in winning; that they like to win one game and lose another; 
that they can while away an hour very agreeably at a card-table, 
but arc indifferent whether they play or no; and will desire an 
adversary, who has slipped a wrong card, to take it up and play 
another.® These insufferable triflers are the curse of a table. One 
of these flies will spoil a whole pot. Of such it may be said that 
they do not play at cards, but only play at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested them, as I do, 
from her heart and soul, and would not, save upon a striking 
emergency, willingly seat herself at the same table with them. She 
loved a thorough-paced partner, a determined enemy. She took, 
and gave, no concessions. She hated favours. She never made a 
revoke, nor ever passed it over in her adversary without exacting 
the utmost forfeiture. She fought a good fight: cut and thrust. 
She held not her good sword (her cards) “like a dancer.” She 
sate bolt upright; and neither showed you her cards, nor desired 
to see yours. All people have their blind side—their superstitions; 
and I have heard her declare, under the rose,® that Hearts was her 
favourite suit. 

1 never in my life—and I knew Sarah Battle many of the best 
years of it—^saw her take out her snuff-box when it was her turn 
to play; or snuff a candle in the middle of a game; or ring for a 
servant, till it was fairly over. She never introduced, or connived 
at, miscellaneous conversation during its process. As she emphati¬ 
cally observed, cards were cards; and if I ever saw unmingled dis¬ 
taste in her fine last-century countenance, it was at the airs of a 
young gentleman of a literary turn, who had been with difficulty 
persuaded to take a hand; and who, in his excess of candour, de¬ 
clared, that he thought there was no harm in unbending the mind 
now and then, after serious studies, in recreations of that kind! 
She could not bear to have her noble occupation, to which she 
wound up her faculties, considered in that light. It was her busi- 

2 As if a sportsman should tell you he liked to kill a fox one day and lose him 
the next. [Lamb’s note.] 

®In confidence. 
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ness, her duty, the thing she came into the world to do—and she 
did it. She unbent her mind afterwards—over a book. 

Pope was her favourite author: his Rape of the Lock her favourite 
work. She once did me the favour to play over with me (with the 
cards) his celebrated game of Ombre in that poem; and to explain 
to me how far it agreed with, and in what points it would be 
found to differ from, tradrille. Her illustrations were apposite and 
poignant; and I had the pleasure of sending the substance of them 
to Mr. Bowles,^ but I suppose they came too late to be inserted 
among his ingenious notes upon that author. 

Quadrille, she has often told me, was her first love; but whist 
had engaged her maturcr esteem. The former, she said, was showy 
and specious, and likely to allure young persons. The uncertainty 
and quick shifting of partners—a thing which the constancy of 
whist abhors; the dazzling supremacy and regal investiture of 
Spadille®—absurd, as she justly observed, in the pure aristocracy of 
whist, where his crown and garter give him no proper power above 
his brother-nobility of the Aces:—the giddy vanity, so taking to 
the inexperienced, of playing alone; above all, the overpowering 
attractions of a Sans Prendre Vole ^—to the triumph of which there 
is certainly nothing parallel or approaching in the contingencies of 
whist;—all these, she would say^makc quadrille a game of captiva¬ 
tion to the young and enthusiastic. But whist was the solider game; 
that was her word. It was a long meal; not like quadrille, a feast 
of snatches. One or two rubbers might co-extend in duration with 
an evening. They gave time to form rooted friendships, to culti¬ 
vate steady enmities. She despised the chance-started, capricious, 
and ever fluctuating alliances of the other. The skirmishes of 
quadrille, she would say, reminded her of the petty ephemeral 
embroilments of the little Italian states, depicted by Machiavcl; 
perpetually changing postures and connections; kissing and scratch¬ 
ing in a breath:—but the wars of whist were comparable to the 
long, steady, deep-rooted, rational antipathies of the great French 
and English nations. 

* Whose edition of Pope appeared in 1807. 

® Acc of spades in quadrille (and ombre). 

® “Playing alone” and taking all the tricks. 
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A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired in her favourite 
game. There was nothing silly in it, like the nob ^ in cribbage— 
nothing superfluous. No flushes —most irrational of all pleas 
that a reasonable being can set up:—that anyone should claim four 
by virtue of holding cards of the same mark and colour, without 
reference to the playing of the game, or the individual worth or 
pretensions of the cards themselves! She held this to be a solecism; 
as pitiful an ambition at cards as alliteration is in authorship. She 
despised superficiality, and looked deeper than the colours of things. 
Suits were soldiers, she would say, and must have an uniformity 
of array to distinguish them: but what should we say to a foolish 
squire, who should claim a merit from dressing up his tenantry in 
red jackets, that never were to be marshalled—never to take the 
field? She even wished that whist were more simple than it is; 
and, in my mind, would have stripped it of some appendages, which, 
in the state of human frailty, may be venially, and even commend- 
ably, allowed of. She saw no reason for the deciding of the trump 
by the turn of the card. Why not one suit always trumps? Why 
two colours, when the mark of the suit would have sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguished them without it? 

“But the eye, my dear madam, is agreeably refreshed with the 
variety. Man is not a creature of pure reason—he must have his 
senses delightfully appealed to. We sec it in Roman Catholic 
countries, where the music and the paintings draw in many to 
worship, whom your Quaker spirit of unsensualizing would have 
kept out. You yourself have a pretty collection of paintings—but 
confess to me, whether, walking in your gallery at Sandham, among 
those clear Vandykes, or among the Paul Potters in the ante-room, 
you ever felt your bosom glow with an elegant delight, at all com¬ 
parable to that you have it in your power to experience most eve¬ 
nings over a well-arranged assortment of the court<ards?—the 
pretty antic habits, like heralds in a procession—the gay triumph- 
assuring scarlets—the contrasting deadly-killing sables—the ‘hoary 
majesty of spades’—Pam® in all his glory! 

All these might be dispensed with; and with their naked names 

^ Scoring a point by merely holding the jack o£ trumps. 

* The jack of clubs. 
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upon the drab pasteboard, the game might go on very well, picture¬ 
less. But the beauty of cards would be extinguished for ever. 
Stripped of all that is imaginative in them, they must degenerate 
into mere gambling. Imagine a dull deal board, or drum head, to 
spread them on, instead of that nice verdant carpet (next to na¬ 
ture’s), fittest arena for those courtly combatants to play their gal¬ 
lant jousts and tourneys in! Exchange those delicately-turned ivory 
markers—(work of Chinese artist, unconscious of their symbol,— 
or as profanely slighting their true application as the arrantest 
Ephesian journeyman that turned out those little shrines for the 
goddess)—exchange them for little bits of leather (our ancestors’ 
money), or chalk and a slate!” 

The old lady, with a smile, confessed the soundness of my logic; 
and to her approbation of my arguments on her favourite topic 
that evening, I have always fancied myself indebted for the legacy 
of a curious cribbage-board, made of the finest Sienna marble, 
which her maternal uncle (old Walter Plumer, whom I have else¬ 
where celebrated) ® brought with him from Florence:—this, and a 
trifle of five hundred pounds, came to me at her death. 

The former bequest (which I do not least value) I have kept 
with religious care; though she herself, to confess a truth, was 
never greatly taken with cribbage. It was an essentially vulgar 
game, I have heard her say,—disputing with her uncle, who was 
very partial to it. She would never heartily bring her mouth to 
pronounce ''Go/' or ''That's a go," She called it an ungrammatical 
game. The pegging teased her. I once knew her to forfeit a rub¬ 
ber (a five-dollar^® stake) because she would not take advantage 
of the turn-up knave, which would have given it her, but which 
she must have claimed by the disgraceful tenure of declaring ‘*two 
for his heeUy There is something extremely genteel in this sort of 
self-denial. Sarah Battle was a gentlewoman born. 

Piquet she held the best game at the cards for two persons, 
though she would ridicule the pedantry of the terms—such as 
pique—repique—the capot—they savoured (she thought) of affecta¬ 
tion. But games for two, or even three, she never greatly cared for. 

^In “The South Sea House.” 

Five crown. 
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She loved the quadrate or square. She would argue thus:—-Cards 
are warfare: the ends arc gain, with glory. But cards arc war, in 
disguise of a sport: when single adversaries encounter, the ends 
proposed arc too palpable. By themselves, it is too close a fight; 
with spectators, it is not much bettered. No looker-on can be 
interested, except for a bet, and then it is a mere affair of money; 
he cares not for your luck sympathetically, or for your play. Three 
are still worse; a mere naked war of every man against every man, 
as in cribbage, without league or alliance; or a rotation of petty 
and contradictory interests, a succession of heartless leagues, and 
not much more hearty infractions of them, as in tradrille. But in 
square games {she meant urhisi)^ all that is possible to be attained 
in card-playing is accomplished. There are the incentives of profit 
with honour, common to every species—though the latter can be 
but very imperfectly enjoyed in those other games, where the spec¬ 
tator is only feebly a participator. But the parties in whist are 
spectators and principals too. They arc a theatre to themselves, 
and a looker-on is not wanted. He is rather worse than nothing, 
and an impertinence. Whist abhors neutrality, or interests beyond 
its sphere. You glory in some surprising stroke of skill or fortune, 
not because a cold—or even an interested—bystander witnesses it, 
but because your partner sympathizes in the contingency. You win 
for two, you triumph for two. Two are exalted. Two again are 
mortified; which divides their disgrace, as the conjunction doubles 
(by taking off the invidiousness) your glories. Two losing to two 
arc better reconciled, than one to one in that close butchery. The 
hostile feeling is weakened by multiplying the channels. War 
becomes a civil game. By such reasonings as these the old lady 
was accustomed to defend her favourite pastime. 

No inducement could ever prevail upon her to play at any game, 
where chance entered into the composition, for nothing. Chance, 
she would argue—and here, again, admire the subtlety of her con¬ 
clusion;—chance is nothing, but where something else depends 
upon it. It is obvious that cannot be glory. What rational cause 
of exultation could it give to a man to turn up size ace a hundred 
times together by himself, or before spectators, where no stake was 
depending? Make a lottery of a hundred thousand tickets with 
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but one fortunate number, and what possible principle of our na¬ 
ture, except stupid wonderment, could it gratify to gain that num¬ 
ber as many times successively without a prize? Therefore she 
disliked the mixture of chance in backgammon, where it was not 
played for money. She called it foolish, and those people idiots, 
who were taken with a lucky hit under such circumstances. Games 
of pure skill were as little to her fancy. Played for a stake, they 
were a mere system of over-reaching. Played for glory, they were 
a mere setting of one man’s wit—his memory, or combination- 
faculty rather—against another’s; like a mock-engagement at a re¬ 
view, bloodless and profitless. She could not conceive a game want¬ 
ing the spritely infusion of chance, the handsome excuses of good 
fortune. Two people playing at chess in a corner of a room, whilst 
whist was stirring in the centre, would inspire her with insufferable 
horror and ennui. Those well-cut similitudes of Castles and Knights, 
the imagery of the board, she would argue (and I think in this 
case justly), were entirely misplaced and senseless. Those hard¬ 
head contests can in no instance ally with the fancy. They reject 
form and colour. A pencil and dry slate (she used to say) were 
the proper arena for such combatants. 

To those puny objectors against cards, as nurturing the bad pas¬ 
sions, she would retort, that man is a gaming animal. He must 
be always trying to get the better in something or other—that this 
passion can scarcely be more safely expended than upon a game at 
cards: that cards are a temporary illusion; in truth, a mere drama; 
for we do but play at being mightily concerned, where a few idle 
shillings are at stake, yet, during the illusion, we are as mightily 
concerned as those whose stake is crowns and kingdoms. They 
arc a sort of dream-fighting; much ado; great battling, and little 
bloodshed; mighty means for disproportioned ends: quite as divert¬ 
ing, and a great deal more innoxious, than many of those more 
serious games of life, which men play without esteeming them to 
be such. 

With great deference to the old lady’s judgment in these matters, 
I think I have experienced some moments in my life, when playing 
at cards jor nothing has even been agreeable. When I am in sick¬ 
ness, or not in the best spirits, I sometimes call for the cards, and 
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play a game at piquet for love with my cousin Bridget—Bridget 
Elia.“ 

I grant there is something sneaking in it; but with a toothache, 
or a sprained ankle—when you are subdued and humble,—you arc 
glad to put up with an inferior spring of action. 

There is such a thing in nature, I am convinced, as sic\ whist. 

I grant it is not the highest style of man—I deprecate the manes 
of Sarah Battle—she lives not, alas! to whom I should apologize. 

At such times, those terms which my old friend objected to, come 
in as something admissible. I love to get a tierce or a quatorze, 
though they mean nothing. I am subdued to an inferior interest. 
Those shadows of winning amuse me. 

That last game I had with my sweet cousin (I capotted^^ her)— 
(dare I tell thee how foolish I am?)—I wished it might have lasted 
for ever, though we gained nothing, and lost nothing, though it 
was a mere shade of play: I would be content to go on in that idle 
folly for ever. The pipkin should be ever boiling, that was to 
prepare the gentle lenitive to my foot, which Bridget was doomed 
to apply after the game was over; and, as I do not much relish 
appliances, there it should ever bubble. Bridget and I should be 
ever playing. 
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12 Shade, spirit. 


Won all the tricks. 
Earthen pot. 
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WILLIAM HAZLITT 


HENRY HAZLITT ( 1894 - ) 

Henry Hazlitt is now on the staff of the New York Times, He has 
been literary editor of the New York Sun and The Nation, and for 
a short time was editor of The American Mercury, He is the author 
of Thinking as a Science, The Anatomy of Criticism, and other 
books. 

★ ★ ★ 

The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, Centenary Edition. Edited 
by P. P. Howe. Volumes I, IV, and V. London: ). M. Dent and 
Sons. Twenty-one Volumes. 15 guineas. 

T he present edition of Hazlitt’s works, commemorating his 
death in London just one hundred years ago, was greatly 
needed. The collected edition edited by Waller and Glover, 
published in 1902-6, comprising thirteen volumes, has been out of 
print and at a considerable premium for some years. It did not 
include the “Life of Napoleon,” and of course not the two volumes 
of “New Writings” that the present diligent editor, Mr. P. P. Howe, 
has since unearthed. Though this centenary edition is based on 
that of Waller and Glover, it will come, with the addition of the 
two foregoing titles and the “English Grammar,” to twenty-one 
volumes, with the text rearranged in a chronological sequence. . The 
present three volumes, though admirably bound, seem in the main 
to be made from the original Glover and Waller plates. The type 
is somewhat small, old-fashioned, and, it must be confessed, rather 
dead-looking. 

Dead-looking, that is, until one begins to read, for nothing could 
be more alive than these pages, than this tireless flood of eloquence, 
From The Nation, Reprinted by permission. 
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argument, aphorisms, distinctions, confessions, venom, enthusiasms. 
I No writer of English has come nearer than Hazlitt to fulfilling his 
•own ideal of a “familiar” style: “to write as anyone would speak in 
I common conversation who had a thorough command and choice of 
words, or who could discourse with ease, force, and perspicuity, 
[ setting aside all pedantic and oratorical flourishes.” For him the 
great horrible example was Dr. Johnson: it was as easy, he saw, to 
get upon stilts to tell your thoughts as it was to sink into slipshod 
phrases and slang: the difficult and delicate thing was to write as 
the ideal talker might speak. And Hazlitt’s style is still so vibrantly 
alive not only because it is so natural, but because it is so intensely 
felt. His mind was not as profound or as subtle as Coleridge’s, he 
lacked Lamb’s humor and balance, but no other prose writer of 
his time wrote with his unflagging gusto. 

His famous description of Montaigne, that he was “the first who 
had the courage to say as an author what he felt as a man,” voiced 
the ideal that he unflinchingly set for his own writing. If his prose 
was vehement, it was because the man was vehement: his artistic 
and literary enthusiasms were vehement, his aversions were vehe¬ 
ment, his political, even his metaphysical opinions were vehement; 
he painted vehemently, read vehemently, played rackets vehemently, 
saw prize fights vehemently, drank tea vehemently, and most un¬ 
fortunately for himself, he loved vehemently. And he had to de¬ 
scribe these things, fully, precisely as he felt them. “I could no 
more live without daring to speak, to look, to feel what I thought,” 
he once wrote, “than I could hold in my breath for any length of 
,time.” And nearly all his writing, even his journalistic writing, 
reads as if he would burst if he tried to hold it in. 

So intense a man is not always the most comfortable companion. 
He does not say yes or even remain silent when a friend expresses 
a judgment or an opinion with which he cannot agree: these things 
matter to him; he must argue the point, with an excitability that 
cannot always be polite. He quarreled at one time or another with 
all his friends, and broke off with most of them. He got a reputa¬ 
tion for being very disagreeable. If you direct your candor against 
your acquaintances, you can hardly expect to remain popular with 
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them; i£ you direct it against yourself, you give your enemies a 
weapon that they can use forever. And Hazlitt’s enemies had no 
scruples on that score. They did not like it when he wrote bitter 
general truths, such as “If mankind had wished for what is right, 
they might have had it long ago”; or “We grow tired of every¬ 
thing but turning others into ridicule, and congratulating ourselves 
on their defects.” But w^hat they could never overlook was his 
public confession that he himself fell under the general rule: 

I don’t know what it is that attaches me to H-so much, except 

that he and I, whenever we meet, sit in judgment on another set of 
old friends, and “carve them as a dish fit for the gods.” . . . We do 
not affect to condole or whine over their follies; we enjoy, we laugh at 
them till we are ready to burst our sides. . . . We serve up a course of 
anecdotes, traits, master-strokes of character, and cut and hack at them 
till we are weary. 

But Hazlitt committed a crime far worse than this. In his lone¬ 
liness it was his misfortune, at the age of forty-five, to fall furiously 
in love with his landlady’s daughter, apparently a common slut. 
To win this girl he asked his wife, with whom he had not been 
living, to dissolve their loveless marriage. When he returned from 
Scotland, where the divorce was granted, he was confronted by the 
bitter knowledge that the girl had merely been amused as she was 
now frightened by him, and that she already had a lover, in the 
coarsest sense. That a man of Hazlitt’s eminence should fall in 
love with a “servant girl” was incredible to any English gentleman, 
to any respectable friend; but that he should write about it, that 
he should set down every detail of it because he could not help 
himself, was unforgivable. 

It is hardly necessary, at this late date, to defend Hazlitt’s per- 
jsonal reputation. It is his critics—-such as Wordsworth (whose 
I illegitimate French daughter had not then been heard of), who 
declared that “the miscreant Hazlitt is not a proper person to be 
admitted into respectable society”—who have most to answer for. 
If there was one quality of which Hazlitt had not a single trace, 
it was hypocrisy. If there was one virtue he never lacked, it was 
moral courage. But Hazlitt has written his own best^ defense: “If 
there is haste or want of method, there is no commonplace, nor a 
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at least appear such as I am.” 

I confess I cannot understand commentators who deplore the 
VLiber amoris” and profess to admire Hazlitt’s criticism, for the 
complete and irrepressible candor that produced the first is precisely 
the quality that gives so much value to the second. He has been 
accused of being spiteful, and it is true that in his time he said 
many blistering things; but when vve read them today, what mainly 
strikes us is not their sting, but how felicitously true they are. With 
amazingly few exceptions, his judgments of his contemporaries are 
those of posterity, and the chief thing that distinguishes them from 
ours is that they are written with an eagerness and a fierceness we 
jean no longer muster. Though it is as an essayist that Hazlitt is 
^still most read, his true greatness lies in his criticism. H^is “On 
Going a Journey,” the favorite of all the essay anthologies, seems 
tio me thin when compared with his magnificent estimate of, let us 
^y, Coleridge. 

y Honesty and candor alone do not make a critic; he must have 
discrimination, knowledge, catholicity, independence; and Hazlitt 
had them all. He was a romantic and admired Rousseau, but the 
faults of the romanticists, of Wordsworth, Shelley, Rousseau him¬ 
self, were pretty apparent to him, and he was able, as most of his 
fellow-romantics were not, to do justice to Drydcn and Pope. He 
wrote about the Restoration dramatists like a civilized man, with¬ 
out the moral squeamishness of Macaulay or even the clever apolo¬ 
gies of Lamb, and he never had any use for “those do-me-good, 
lackadaisical, whining, make-believe comedies in the next age.” 

The outward picture that we get of Hazlitt is that of a lonely 
and suffering man. We sec him living in lodging-houses, getting 
I up at one or two in the afternoon, drinking huge quantities of tea, 

; writing his piece with the breakfast things still on the table, going 
. to an inn for dinner, talking till early in the morning; deeply miscr- 
i able in his two marriages and his one love affair, always at odds 
I with some friend, continually abused by Blac\wood's or the Quar- 
terly, his former allies one by one deserting the political causes that 
meant so much to him. But when he came to die, his last words 
were: “I have had a happy life.” And I dare say he was right. 
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For perhaps the worst thing in life is to be tired, bored, indifferent, 
in short, to lack zest, to lack interest. And if zest and interest are 
the main symptoms of happiness, then Hazlitt was blessed as few 
men are. A man who could be thrown into such ecstasies by the 
paintings of Titian, by the prose of Burke, by the plays of Shake¬ 
speare, by the conversation of Coleridge, by a dispute on a fine 
point in metaphysics, by love, by a pun, by a prize fight, by a 
juggler, by the play at fives of the celebrated John Cavanagh, a 
man who could play at rackets for five or six hours at a time, who 
could lie awake a whole night playing over a shot that he had 
missed—could such a man really be called unhappy ? 
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(See p. 265 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

P eople have about as substantial an idea of Cobbett as they 
have of Cribb. His blows are as hard, and he himself is as 
impenetrable. One has no notion of him as making use of a 
fine pen, but a great mutton-fist; his style stuns his readers, and he 
“fillips the ear of the public with a three-man beetle.” He is too 
much for any single newspaper antagonist; “lays waste” a city 
orator or Member of Parliament, and bears hard upon the govern¬ 
ment itself. He is a kind of fourth estate in the politics of the coun¬ 
try. He is not only unquestionably the most powerful political 
writer of the present day, but one of the best writers in the lan¬ 
guage. He speaks and thinks plain, broad, downright English. 
He might be said to have the clearness of Swift, the naturalness of 
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Defoe, and the picturesque satirical description of Mandeville; if 
all such comparisons were not impertinent. A really great and 
original writer is like nobody but himself. In one sense, Sterne 
was not a wit, nor Shakespear a poet. It is easy to describe second- 
rate talents, because they fall into a class, and enlist under a stand¬ 
ard: but first-rate powers defy calculation or comparison, and can 
be defined only by themselves. They are su i fienerisj and make 
the class to which they belong. I have tried half a dozen times 
to describe Burke’s style without ever succeeding;—its severe ex¬ 
travagance; its literal boldness; its matter-of-fact hyperboles; its run¬ 
ning away with a subject, and from it at the same time—but there 
is no making it out, for there is no example of the same thing any 
where else. We have no common measure to refer to; and his 
qualities contradict even themselves. 

Cobbett is not so difficult. He has been compared to Paine; and 
so far it is true there are no two writers who come more into juxta¬ 
position from the nature of their subjects, from the internal re¬ 
sources on which they draw, and from the popular effect of their 
writings, and their adaptation (though that is a bad word in the 
present case) to the capacity of every reader. But still if we turn 
to a volume of Paine’s (his Common Sense or Rights of Man), we 
are struck (not to say somewhat refreshed) by the difference. Paine 
is a much more se ntentiou s writer than Cobbett. You cannot open 
a page in any of his best and earlier works without meeting with 
some maxim, some antithetical a nd memorable saying, which is a 
sort of starting-place for the argument, and the goal to which it 
returns. There is not a single bon-mot, a single sentence in Cobbett 
that has ever been quoted again. If any thing is ever quoted from 
him, it is an epithet of abuse or a nickname. He is an excellent 
hand at invention in that way, and has “damnable iteration in him.” 
What could be better than his pestering Erskine year after year 
with his second title of Baron Clackmannan? He is rather too 
fond of the Sons and Daughters of Corruption. Paine affected to 
reduce things to first principles, to announce self-evident truths. 
Cobbett troubles himself about little but the details and local cir¬ 
cumstances. The first appeared to have made up his mind before¬ 
hand to certain opinions, and to try to find the most c ompendious 
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and pointed expressions for them: his successor appears to have no 
clue, no fixed or leading principles, nor ever to have thought on a 
question till he sits down to write about it; but then there seems 
no end of his matters of fact and raw materials, which are brought 
out in all their strength and sharpness from not having been 
squared or fj;ittered down or vamped up to suit a theory—he goes 
on with his descriptions and illustrations as if he would never come 
to a stop; they have all the force of novelty with all the familiarity 
of old acquaintance; his knowledge grows out of the subject, and 
his style is that of a man who has an absolute intuition of what 
he is talking about, and never thinks of any thing else. He deals 
in premises and speaks to evidence—the coming to a conclusion 
and summing up (which was Paine’s forte) lies in a smaller com¬ 
pass. The one could not compose an elementary treatise on politics 
to become a manual for the popular reader; nor could the other 
in all probability have kept up a weekly journal for the same num¬ 
ber of years with the same spirit, interest, and untired perseverance. 
Paine’s writings arc a sort of introduction to political arithmetic on 
a new plan: Cobbett keeps a day-book and makes an entry at 
full of all the occurrences and troublesome questions that start up 
throughout the year. Cobbett, with vast industry, vast information, 
and the utmost power of making what he says intelligible, never 
seems to get at the beginning or come to the end of any question: 
Paine, in a few short sentences, seems by his peremptory, manner 
“to clear it from all controversy, past, present, and to come.” Paine 
takes a bird’s-eye view of things. Cobbett sticks close to them, 
inspects the component parts, and keeps fast hold of the smallest 
advantages they afford him. Or, if I might here be indulged in a 
pastoral allusion, Paine tries to enclose his ideas in a fold for secur¬ 
ity and repose: Cobbett lets his pour out upon the plain like a flock 
of sheep to feed and batten^ Cobbett is a pleasanter writer for those 
to read who do not agree with him; for he is less dogmatical, goes 
more into the common grounds of fact and argument to which all 
appeal, is more desultory and various, and appears less to be driving 
at a previous conclusion than urged on by the force of present 
conviction. He is therefore tolerated by all parties, though he has 
made himself by turns obnoxious to all; and even those he abuses 
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read him. The Reformers read him when he was a Tory, and the 
Tories read him now that he is a Reformer. He must, 1 think, 
however, be caviare to the Whigs.^ 

If he is less metaphysical and poetical than his celebrated proto¬ 
type, he is more picturesque and dramatic. His episodes, which are 
numerous as they arc pertinent, arc striking, interesting, full of life 
and ndivetL minute, double measure running over, but never tedi¬ 
ous —n unquam sufflaminandus He is one of those writers 

who can never tire us, not even of himself; and the reason is, he is 
always “full of matter/* He never runs to lees, never gives us the 
vapid leavings of himself, is never “weary, stale, and unprofitable,” 
but always setting out afresh on his journey, clearing away some 
old nuisance, and turning up new mould. His egotism is delight¬ 
ful, for there is no affectation in it. He docs not talk of himself for 
lack of something to write about, but because some circumstance 
that has happened to himself is the best possible illustration of the 
subject, and he is not the man to shrink from giving the best pos¬ 
sible illustration of the subject from a squeamish delicacy. He likes 
both himself and his subject too well. He does not put himself 
before it, and say—“admire me first”—but places us in the same 
situation with himself, and makes us sec all that he docs. There 
is no blindman’s-buff, no conscious hints, no awkward ventriloquism, 
no testimonies of applause, no abstract, senseless self<omplacency, 
no smuggled admiration of his own person by proxy: it is all plain 
and above-board. He writes himself plain William Cobbett, strips 
himself quite as naked as any body would wish—in a word, his 
egotism is full of individuality, and has room for very little vanity 
in it. We feel delighted, rub our hands, and draw our chair to the 
fire, when we come to a passage of this sort: we know it will be 
something new and good, manly and simple, not the same insipid 
story of self over again. We sit down at table with the writer, 
but it is to a course of rich viands, flesh, fish, and wild-fowl, and 
not to a nominal entertainment, like that given by the B armecide. 
in the Arabian Nights, who put off his visitors with calling for a 
number of exquisite things that never appeared, and with the 

^Tbe late Lord Thurlow used to say that Cobbett was the only writer that 
deserved the name of a political reasoner. 
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honour of his company. Mr. Cobbett is not a ma\€-believe writer. 
His worst enemy cannot say that of him. Still less is he a vulgar 
one. He must be a puny, common-place critic indeed, who thinks 
him so. How fine were the graphical descriptions he sent us from 
America: what a transatlantic flavour, what a native gusto, what a 
fine sauce-pi^ mnte of contempt they were seasoned with! If he 
had sat down to look at himself in the glass, instead of looking 
about him like Adam in Paradise, he would not have got up these 
articles in so capital a style. What a noble account of his first break¬ 
fast after his arrival in America! It might serve for a month. 
There is no scene on the stage more amusing. How well he 
paints the gold and scarlet plumage of the American birds, only 
to lament more pathetically the want of the wild wood-notes of his 
native land! The groves of the Ohio that had just fallen beneath 
the axe’s stroke “live in his description,” and the turnips that he 
transplanted from Botley “look green” in prose! How well at 
another time he describes the poor sheep that had got the tick, and 
had tumbled down in the agonies of death! It is a portrait in the 
manner of Bewick, with the strength, the simplicity, and feeling of 
that great naturalist. What havoc he makes, when he pleases, of 

the curls of Dr. Parr’s wig and of the Whig consistency of Mr.-! 

His Grammar too is as entertaining as a story-book. He is too hard 
upon the style of others, and not enough (sometimes) on his own. 

As a political partisan, no one can stand against him. With his 
brandished club, like Giant Despair in the Pilgrim’s Progress, he 
knocks out their brains; and not only no individual, but no corrupt 
system could hold out against his powerful and repeated attacks, 
but with the same weapon, swung round like a flail, that he levels 
his antagonists, he lays his friends low, and puts his own party Apr.? 
de combat. _T his is a bad propensity, and a worse principle in 
political tactics, though a common one. If his blows were straight 
forward and steadily directed to the same object, no unpopular 
Minister could live before him; instead of which he lays about right 
and left, impartially and remorselessly, makes a clear stage, has all 
the ring to himself, and then runs out of it, just when he should 
stand his ground. He throws his head into his adversary’s stomach, 
and takes away from him all inclination for the fight, hits fair or 
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foul, strikes at every thing, and as you come up to his aid or stand 
ready to pursue his advantage, trips up your heels or lays you 
sprawling, and pummels you when down as much to his heart’s 
content as ever the Yangucsian carriers belaboured Rosinante with 
their pack-staves. "He has the bac\-tric\ simply the best of any 
man in Illyria" He pays off both scores of old friendship and new- 
acquired enmity in a breath, in one perpetual volley, one raking 
fire of “arrowy sleet” shot from his pen. However his own reputa¬ 
tion or the cause may suffer in consequence, he cares not one pin 
about that, so that he disables all who oppose, or who pretend to 
help him. In fact, he cannot bear success of any kind, not even 
of his own views or party; and if any principle were likely to 
become popular, would turn round against it to shew his power 
in shouldering it on one side. In short, wherever power is, there 
is he against it: he naturally butts at all obstacles, as unicorns arc 
attracted to oak-trees, and feels his own strength only by resistance 
to the opinions and wishes of the rest of the world. To sail with 
the stream, to agree with the company, is not his humour. If he 
could bring about a Reform in Parliament, the odds are that he 
would instantly fall foul of and try to mar his own handy-work; 
and he quarrels with his own creatures as soon as he has written 
them into a little vogue—and a prison. I do not think this is 
vanity or fickleness so much as a pugnacious disposition, that must 
have an antagonist power to contend with, and only finds itself 
at ease in systematic opposition. If it were not for this, the high 
towers and rotten places of the world would fall before the batter¬ 
ing-ram of his hard-headed reasoning: but if he once found them 
tottering, he would apply his strength to prop them up, and dis¬ 
appoint the expectations of his followers. He cannot agree to any 
thing established, nor to set up any thing else in its stead. While 
it is established, he presses hard against it, because it presses upon 
him, at least in imagination. Let it crumble under his grasp, and 
the motive to resistance is .gone. He then requires some other griev¬ 
ance to set his face against. His principle is repulsion, his nature 
contradiction: he is made up of mere antipathies, an Ishmaelite 
indeed without a fellow. He is always playing at hunt-the-slipper 
in politics. He turns round upon whoever is next him. The way 
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to wean him from any opinion, and make him conceive an intol¬ 
erable hatred against it, would be to place somebody near him who 
was perpetually dinning it in his ears. When he is in England, he 
does nothing but abuse the Boroughmongers, and laugh at the 
whole system: when he is in America, he grows impatient of free¬ 
dom and a republic. If he had staid there a little longer, he would 
have become a loyal and a loving subject of his Majesty King 
George iv. He lampooned the French Revolution when it was 
hailed as the dawn of liberty by millions: by the time it was brought 
into almost universal ill-odour by some means or other (partly no 
doubt by himself) he had turned, with one or two or three others, 
staunch Buonapartist. He is always of the militant, not of the tri¬ 
umphant party; so far he bears a gallant shew of magnanimity; 
but his gallantry is hardly of the right stamp. It wants principle: 
for though he is not servile or mercenary, he is the victim of self- 
will. He must pull down and pull in pieces: it is not his disposi¬ 
tion to do otherwise. It is a pity; for with his great talents he 
might do great things, if he would go right forward to any useful 
object, make thorough-stitch work of any question, or join hand 
and heart with any principle. He changes his opinions as he does 
his friends, and much on the same account. He has no comfort in 
fixed principles: as soon as any thing is settled in his own mind, he 
quarrels with it. He has no satisfaction but in the chase after truth, 
runs a question down, worries and kills it, then quits it like vermin, 
and starts some new game, to lead him a new dance, and give him 
a fresh breathing through bog and brake, with the rabble yelping 
at his heels, and the leaders perpetually at fault. This he calls sport- 
royal. He thinks it as good as cudgel-playing or single-stick, or 
any thing else that has life in it. He likes the cut and thrust, the 
falls, bruises, and dry blows of an argument: as to any good or 
useful results that may come of the amicable settling of it, any one 
is welcome to them for him. The amusement is over, when the 
matter is once fairly decided. 

There is another point of view in which this may be put. T 
might say that Mr. Cobbett is a very honest man with a total want 
of principle, and I might explain this paradox thus. I mean that 
he is, I think, in downright earnest in what he says, in the part he 
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takes at the time; but in taking that part, he is led entirely by 
headstrong obstinacy, caprice, novelty, piqu £ or personal motive of 
some sort, and not by a stedfast regard for truth, or habitual anxiety 
for what is right uppermost in his mind. He is not a feed, time¬ 
serving, shuffling advocate (no man could write as he docs who 
did not believe himself sincere)-—but his understanding is the dupe 
and slave of his momentary, violent, and irritable humours. He 
docs not adopt an opinion “deliberately or for money;” yet his con¬ 
science is at the mercy of the first provocation he receives, of the 
first whim he takes in his head; he secs things through the medium 
of heat and passion, not with reference to any general principles, 
and his whole system of thinking is deranged by the first object 
that strikes his fancy or sours his temper.—One cause of this phe¬ 
nomenon is perhaps his want of a regular education. He is a self- 
taught man, and has the faults as well as excellences of that class of 
persons in their most striking and glaring excess. It must be ac¬ 
knowledged that the Editor of the Political Register (the two-penny 
trash, as it was called, till a bill passed the House to raise the price 
to sixpence) is not “the gentleman and scholar:” though he has 
qualities that, with a little better management, would be worth (to 
the public) both those titles. For want of knowing what has been 
discovered before him, he has not certain general landmarks to 
refer to, or a general standard of thought to apply to individual 
cases. He relies on his own acuteness and the immediate evidence, 
without being acquainted with the comparative anatomy or philo¬ 
sophical structure of opinion. He does not view things on a large 
scale or at the horizon (dim and airy enough perhaps)—but as they 
affect himself, close, palpable, tangible. Whatever he finds out, is 
his own, and he only knows what he finds out. He is in the con¬ 
stant hurry and fever of gestation: his brain teems incessantly with 
some fresh project. Every new light is the birth of a new system, 
the dawn of a new world to him. He is continually outstripping 
and overreaching himself. The last opinion is the only true one. 
He is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. Why should he not be 
wiser to-morrow than he was to-day?—Men of a learned education 
arc not so sharp-witted as clever men without it: but they know 
the balance of the human intellect better; if they arc more stupid, 
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they arc more steady; and are less liable to be led astray by their 
own sagacity and the overweening petulance of hard-earned and 
late-acquired wisdom. They do not fall in love with every meretri¬ 
cious extravagance at first sight, or mistake an old battered hy¬ 
pothesis for a vestal, because they are new to the ways of this old 
world. They do not seize upon it as a prize, but are safe from 
gross imposition by being as wise and no wiser than those who 
went before them. 

Paine said on some occasion—-“What I have written, I have writ¬ 
ten”—as rendering any farther declaration of his principles unneces¬ 
sary. Not so Mr. Cobbett. What he has written is no rule to him 
what he is to write. He learns something every day, and every 
week he takes the field to maintain the opinions of the last six days 
against friend or foe. I doubt whether this outrageous inconsist¬ 
ency, this headstrong fickleness, this understood want of all rule 
and method, does not enable him to go on with the spirit, vigour, 
and variety that he does. He is not pledged to repeat himself. 
Every new Register is a kind of new Prospectus. He blesses him¬ 
self from all ties and shackles on his understanding; he has no 
mortgages on his brain; his notions are free and unincumbered. If 
he was put in trammels, he might become a vile hack like so many 
more. But he gives himself “ample scope and verge enough.” He 
takes both sides of a question, and maintains one as sturdily as the 
other. If nobody else can argue against him, he is a very good 
match for himself. He writes better in favour of Reform than any 
body else; he used to write better against it. Wherever he is, there 
is the tug of war, the .weight of the argument, the strength of abuse. 
He is not like a man in danger of being bed-rid in his faculties— 
He tosses and tumbles about his unwieldy bulk, and when he is 
tired of lying on one side, relieves himself by turning on the other. 
His shifting his point of view from time to time not merely adds 
variety and greater compass to his topics (so that the Political Regis¬ 
ter is an armoury and magazine for all the materials and weapons 
of political warfare),'but it gives a greater zest and liveliness to his 
manner of treating them. Mr. Cobbett takes nothing for granted 
as what he has proved before; he does not write a book of reference. 
We see his ideas in their first concoction, fermenting and overflow- 
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ing with the ebullition^ of a lively conception. We look on at the 
actual process, and arc put in immediate possession of the grounds 
and materials on which he forms his sanguine, unsettled conclu¬ 
sions. He does not give us samples of reasoning, but the whole 
solid mass, refuse and all. 

—He pours out all as plain 
As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne. 

This is one cause of the clearness and force of his writings. An 
argument docs not stop to stagnate and muddle in his brain, but 
passes at once to his paper. His ideas are served up, like pancakes, 
hot and hot. Fresh theories give him fresh courage. He is like a 
young and lusty bridegroom that divorces a favourite speculation 
every niorning, and marries a new one every night. He is not 
wedded to his notions, not he. He has not one Mrs. Cobbett among 
all his opinions. He makes the most of the last thought that has 
come in his way, seizes fast hold of it, rumples it about in all direc¬ 
tions with rough strong hands, has his wicked will of it, takes a 
surfeit, and throws it away.—Our author’s changing his opinions 
for new ones is not so wonderful: what is more remarkable is his 
facility in forgetting his old ones. He docs not pretend to con¬ 
sistency (like Mr. Coleridge); he frankly disavows all connexion 
with himself. He feels no personal responsibility in this way, and 
cuts a friend or principle with the same decided indifference that 
Antipholis of Ephesus cuts Aegcon of Syracuse. It is a hollow 
thing. The only time he ever grew romantic was in bringing over 
the relics of Mr. Thomas Paine with him from America to go a 
progress with them through the disaffected districts. Scarce had he 
landed in Liverpool when he left the bones of a great man to shift 
for themselves; and no sooner did he arrive in London than he 
made a speech to disclaim all participation in the political and 
theological sentiments of his late idol, and to place the whole stock 
of his admiration and enthusiasm towards him to the account of his 
financial speculations, and of his having predicted the fate of paper- 
money. If he had erected a little gold statue to him, it might have 
proved the sincerity of this assertion: but to make a martyr and a 
patron-saint of a man, and to dig up “his canonised bones” in order 
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to expose them as objects of devotion to the rabble’s gaze, asks 
something that has more life and spirit in it, more mind and vivify¬ 
ing soul, than has to do with any calculation of pounds, shillings, 
and pence! The fact is, he ratted from his own project. He found 
the thing not so ripe as he had expected. His heart failed him: 
his enthusiasm fled, and he made his retractation. His admiration 
is short-lived: his contempt only is rooted, and his resentment last¬ 
ing.—The above was only one instance of his building too much 
on practical data. He has an ill habit of prophesying, and goes on, 
though still deceived. The art of prophesying does not suit Mr. 
Cobbett’s style. He has a knack of fixing names and times and 
places. According to him, the Reformed Parliament was to meet 
in March, i8i8—it did not, and we heard no more of the matter. 
When his predictions fail, he takes no farther notice of them, but 
applies himself to new ones—like the country-people who turn to 
see what weather there is in the almanac for the next week, though 
it has been out in its reckoning every day of the last. 

Mr. Cobbett is great in attack, not in defence: he cannot fight 
an up-hill battle. He will not bear the least punishing. If any one 
turns upon him (which few people like to do) he immediately 
turns tail. Like an overgrown school-boy, he is so used to have it 
all his own way, that he cannot submit to any thing like competi¬ 
tion or a struggle for the mastery; he must lay on all the blows, 
and take none. He is bullying and cowardly; a Big Ben in politics, 
who will fall upon others and crush them by his weight, but is not 
prepared for resistance, and is soon staggered by a few smart blows. 
Whenever he has been set upon he has slunk out of the contro¬ 
versy. The Edinburgh Review made (what is called) a dead set 
at him some years ago, to which he only retorted by an eulogy on 
the superior neatness of an English kitchen-garden to a Scotch ^nc. 
I remember going one day into a bookseller’s shop in Fleet-street 
to ask for the Review; and on my expressing my opinion to a 
young Scotchman, who stood behind the counter, that Mr. Cobbett 
might hit as hard in* his reply, the North Briton said with some 
alarm—“But you don’t think, Sir, Mr. Cobbett will be able to injure 
the Scottish nation.?’’ I said I could not speak to that point, but I 
thought he was very well able to defend himself. He however did 
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not, but has borne a grudge to the Edinburgh Review ever since, 
which he hates worse than the Quarterly. I cannot say I do.* 


COPEY OF HARVARD 


ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 

Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant is the American novelist and essayist. 
According to The Saturday Review, she “has owned an adobe house 
near Santa Fe since 1921 . . . and has had a close connection with 
the Pueblo Indians through writing, personal contact, and govern¬ 
ment research/* 


Fire Under the Andes, 1927. 

, ★ ★ ★ 

C HARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND i^ one of the few 
legends that Harvard University has produced. A thin, 
caustic, discreet little man, with a large head, a meagre if 
carefully erect body, and rather pinched and graying New England 
features, he does not look at first sight a legendary figure. You 
might pass him in the Yard in an east wind, steering an armful 

*Mr. Cobbett speaks almost as well as he writes. The only time I ever saw 
him he seemed to me a very pleasant man—easy of access, affable, clear-headed, 
simple and mild in his manner, deliberate and unruffled in his speech, though some 
of his expressions were not very qualified. His figure is tall and portly. He has 
a good sensible face—rather full, with little grey eyes, a hard, square forehead, a 
ruddy complexion, with hair grey or powdered; and had on a scarlet broad-cloth 
waistcoat with the flaps of the pockets hanging down, as was the custom for gen- 
tlemen-farmers in the last century, or as we sec it in the pictures of Members of 
Parliament in the reign of George 1. I certainly did not think less favourably of 
him for seeing him. 

Reprinted from Fire Under the Andes, by E. S. Sergeant, by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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of shabby books, and think you had noted a ‘"professor.** But 
“Copcy** docs not mean “professor** to Harvard graduates and 
undergraduates. His appointment last year to the Boylston chair of 
Rhetoric was not a tribute to academic achievement in the usual 
sense. It was the tardy recognition of a unique influence. 

The influence has centred in Hollis 15, whose square-paned 
windows, high among the branches of the elms in the north end of 
the Yard, have been a night beacon to many solitary or sociable 
young souls, and many sentimental revenants from the larger 
world beyond the gates. In this mellow academic domicile, a relic 
of the Harvard of the eighteenth century, at the head of three 
naked and worn flights of steep stairs, the Copeland who receives 
his guests begins to manifest his spell, and define his characteristics. 

He comes obviously from the state of Maine, for one thing—any 
good New Englander will recognize the winter apple flavor, the ac¬ 
cent, clear and crisp, the species: one of those “old** families who 
esteem themselves highly—highly and acutely. I should expect a 
man from coastal Maine to pick out such a room as this, for crabbed 
tenantry and courteous hospitality of thirty-odd years. The three 
flights of stairs give a kind of advantage of height as well as a kind 
of seclusion. The early American flavor is reminiscent. There is 
safe comfort within—firelight, candlelight, oil lamps, paneling and 
walls of books, yet the windows are fit for scanning distant seas. 
The host announces that his great grandmother Townsend read 
Pope’s Odyssey to her daughters and servitors as they made the 
Thanksgiving pies. A proud, sturdy race, appreciative, as it has had 
to strive for them, of the good and honorific things of this world. 

The room is comfortably populated and full of quiet talk. Re¬ 
sponsive young men, much at home and at ease, fill the back¬ 
ground. The honored lady—“I can make one Queen o* the May— 
I don’t know how to administer two or three, having the fate of 
Paris in mind”—sits on the left of the glowing hearth. On the 
right, the host—a conscious celebrity, you would say, maintaining 
with whimsical crusty speech an attitude. A “character” who likes 
to usurp our pleased attention. A slightly pompous Johnsonian 
character, with Lamb-like quips, and Carlylesque locutions, deckr¬ 
ing, when pressed, literary judgments discerning, direct, kindly and 
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modern beyond the mannerisms. And all the while, the man be* 
hind the “character,” the man himself, leaning back in the morris 
chair, with the single gas light beside it shining on the forehead 
rising to his bald head, a trim, oldish figure, in a gray suit, with 
stiff Puritan back and air of perfect correctness, requires and ex¬ 
pects a deeper definition. The gray face, with its eager eyes and 
vivid sudden smile, is almost poignantly sensitive and sharp with 
some inner light of feeling. 

The young men seem aware of it. Do they realize that this 
Harvard personage has given practically the whole of his life to the 
entertainment, the illumination and admonishment of students 
like themselves.? That they are not to him merely themselves, as 
they sit in their chairs, but symbols of the generations that pass like 
the leaves of the elms? The evening at home may be changed 
from Monday to Wednesday—so a notice on the door proclaims— 
but the institution is immortal, and to how many such generations 
has Copeland read, as he will read tonight. 

Will he really read? Yes, but first there must be fussy consider¬ 
ation of lamps and windows. This should be up, that down. 
Now the spectacles are lost. They must be in the office, two flights 
down. Off shoots the scout, called back for the key. The right 
key, Charles, have you the right key?—here. The young men busy 
themselves with tolerant and affectionate solicitude. 

At last things are approximately and impermanently right. 
Copeland, with the fully focused attention of his audience, opens 
his book. 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown. 

The voice, the passing night!—it is Copeland’s true voice that 
speaks at last. The voice has sharp Down East inflections, its 
range is limited, but its sympathetic magic is potent. It leads one, 
by an art rarely histrionic and profound, through the dreaming 
vistas of Keats’s poem, to the heart of the Copeland legend. 

The centre of every man’s existence is a dream, they say— 
Chesterton says it in his essay on Scott. Deeper than habits, calam- 
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itics and sins lies his vision of himself, “as swaggering and senti¬ 
mental as a penny novelette.” Copeland’s dream is no more 
sentimental than any other man’s. But because it is an histrionic 
dream, its swagger is more visible. The manner, at once indiffer¬ 
ent and vain, the superficial weaknesses, which arc as crystalline as 
those of a child, and of much the same sort—the sort that need and 
claim approval and affection—seem to shield the dream of an artist 
of the stage. A highly accomplished and sophisticated artist, fer¬ 
tile in the discovery of means to enforce his power. Yet also an 
intuitive artist, who, like any fine actor, makes to his performance 
the supreme gift of himself. 

A college campus is a stage, a platform is a stage, an academic 
chamber is a stage, if you choose to take it so. Here a man, indis¬ 
posed by temper or tradition for the actor’s role, may come into his 
own. I am not suggesting that when Copeland entered the Har¬ 
vard English Department, as a humble corrector of themes in an¬ 
other man’s course, he had any such conscious aim. He may not 
even have suspected that he had something personal and pre¬ 
eminently human to give the university that would more than 
compensate for lack of formal scholarship or higher degrees. But 
it is a fact that he did not strive to remedy his academic defects. 
He did not drudge for a Ph.D.—the Boylston professor still lacks 
that mark of academic prestige. No, from the beginning, his time 
and his heart went into his own peculiar educational inventions. 
That quasi-tutorial relation with his pupils, and with innumerable 
boys who were not his pupils, those voluntary classes in “reading 
aloud” which the Harvard men of the nineties remember with such 
warmth, though they did not contribute toward a degree, those 
public readings for “Town and Gown” in Sever ii began almost 
immediately, and almost immediately made a name, and created 
an audience. 

Copeland recalls how instinctively, at his first reading, in that 
intimidating Sever amphitheatre, he turned his chair from the sober 
elder townsfolk—from the past—to face the future: college youth. 
That, of his many audiences, was not only the first but the real and 
final one. Youth could understand, as age could not so surely, the 
inspiration welling ever fresh out of the histrionic dream. 
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Most professors of literature present neatly dissected masterpieces 
to the minds of their students. Copeland has done very litde dis¬ 
secting. He has poured masterpieces whole into the souls of his 
hearers, with a peculiar fervor of speech and accent that seem, 
though so perfectly in control, the discharge of some inner compul¬ 
sion. What we sec, especially inside a book, we may ignore. 
What we hear, really hear, in that fashion, we feel, like a kind of 
music. Literature and life fuse, or rather, literature becomes the 
flower and consummation of life. The great writers of the past, 
the figures of their creation, arc living, actual, understandable, our¬ 
selves. At their best, Copeland’s reading of prose and poetry and 
his biographical lectures have had a breath of living genius. 

That indented Maine coast where he grew up, among blue inlets, 
rocky isles and tidal rivers, has, for the dreaming mind, the aspect 
of “faery lands forlorn.’’ The old Maine stock, from which he 
comes, is leisurely and beauty loving as well as pioneering. Aristo¬ 
crats of the provinces, as good as anybody and even a little better, 
they are ever scornful of mediocre performance in life. The 
ghostly inward whip which they lay upon the shoulders of their 
descendants scourged Copeland, I feel sure, to prove his mettle in 
the world, to leap obstacles, by persistent courageous effort. And 
he certainly owes them the slighting accents with which names not 
loved, like Byron’s, arc dismissed from his lips,; the caustic touch 
which seems to throw the light of some inward scorn upon his 
own peccadilloes. These Maine folk are not very easily fooled, 
even about themselves. 

The Boylston professor, born in Calais in i860, comes of four 
long-lived lines. He was the first of the lot to go to college, and to 
that fact he chooses to ascribe his lack of application to formal 
learning. Graduating from Harvard in the class of 1882, he began 
in the uncertain manner of the artist race a series of attempts to 
adjust to the practical world, of which the most important were 
seven years of dramatic and book reviewing on a newspaper. Here, 
Copeland began to affirm the major passions of his life—interest 
in human beings, and books and plays and great persons, especially 
great persons of the stage, like his old friend, Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, and those others—Bernhardt, Modjeska, Booth, Jefferson, 
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whose photographs hang on the walls of Hollis 15. In the year 
1892, at two and thirty, on his own application, he became an in- 
structor in the Harvard English Department—then ruled by a 
group of pundits of Germanic scholarly tradition. 

In his official role, he remained an overworked freshman hack 
until the year 1905, when Dean Briggs asked him to renounce 
freshman teaching and take on an “advanced” course in writing. 
This, which proved an outstanding contribution to academic Har¬ 
vard, was his first original teaching opportunity. He began also, 
with the honorable, if anomalous title of “Lecturer,” to give both 
at Harvard and at Radclific, where he taught thirty years, those 
favorite literary courses of his—Lives, Times and Characters of 
Men of Letters, Johnson and His Circle—and to undertake the 
University Extension work and the Summer School teaching that 
have been, ever since, a marked popular success. 

The Harvard Corporation made Copeland an Associate Professor 
in 1910, eighteen years after his first appointment. His Boylston 
Professorship, in which he succeeded Dean Briggs, came again fif¬ 
teen years later, at the age of sixty-five—the age which in many 
colleges is that of retirement. Probably no other university in the 
country would have given a teacher so much freedom and so little 
recognition. 

This slow gathering of public laurels had, however, its own 
advantages for Copeland. A rara avis among professors, a brilliant 
and somewhat “misunderstood” figure, who signified to his stu¬ 
dents, in a way they could scarcely define, the creative spirit, he 
engaged ardent loyalties and provoked curiosities usually denied to 
figureheads. What other professor has an Alumni Association of 
his own?—The Charles T. Copeland Association brings “Copey” 
on to the Harvard Club of New York every winter, for a much 
“featured” occasion, a dinner and a reading which draw former 
students from all over the country. Would Copeland s Christmas 
mail arrive in a truck, would those postcards from the faithful be 
forever in circulation, and those Harvard war letters fill several 
treasured volumes if he had not been for the greater part of his 
career a Pretender rather than a Prince? For that matter, would 
Copeland have become “Copey,” the teacher who “took the curse 
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off books”; would he have developed so surely into the tutor-at- 
large, the avuncular guide and philosopher, whom Harvard and 
Radcliffc youth was proud to call friend, if there had not been in 
him that X-quality that does not fit into professorial pigeon-holes? 

He soon abandoned his own literary endeavors—certain little 
“editions” of the poets, with prefaces, appeared in the early Har¬ 
vard days, an edition of Carlyle’s Letters to His Sister, and an ex¬ 
cellent short Life of Edwin Booth, which reveals much of the 
author’s passion for the stage. Probably one of the intentions of 
the younger Copeland was to write more. But writing is an ex¬ 
clusive business and Copey, like the mother of a family, did not 
have the heart to close his door. 

“Who is it?” 

“I’m James Smith, and I’m drunk, drunk, drunki” 

“Come in, drunken James!” 

The door of Hollis 15 was not always on the latch, but it opened 
readily. The men who came, stayed. Their troubles, financial and 
amatory, their ambitions, their dreams—perceived almost before 
they were spoken by that sensitive perception, that power of vicari¬ 
ous identification with others which is Copey’s, not only because 
he is himself, but because he has the literary and dramatic temper 
—became his own. Like a soul in migration he left his body to 
enter their wide future adventures. This youth must be urged to 
go round the Horn, that one sent to Oxford, this one assisted to a 
newspaper job, that one provided with a sound, remunerative busi¬ 
ness opening, or a wife with money. Meanwhile all must be urged 
to read, and “badgered” into doing good work. It is easy to see 
how they became charges upon a heart at once tender and humane, 
and a judgment worldly wise. Gradually they aroused an interest 
so exclusive that it crowded out all personal ambition save that 
sole aim of influencing youth to read and write, and to comport 
itself well in the world. 

The words of his former students are the surest commentary on 
his original method of teaching in English 12. The crux of it is a 
threc-quarter-of-an-hour interview, every fortnight, in the Hollis 
office, in which the student reads his wor\ aloud to the listening 
teacher. The method of the ear again—it was originated by 
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chance, at a moment when Copeland could not use his eyes, and 
had to correct papers orally. But he quickly discovered that he had 
fallen upon a real pedagogic discovery. 

On the occasion of my first conference [writes a recent student], he 
sat staring out of an open window as I read. In the beginning I felt 
as though I were reading to emptiness outside the window, that none 
of my “gems” were being heard. I soon discovered that I was woefully 
mistaken. My “gems” were being considered, most of them condemned. 
I was told that they were bad, and why they were. I was made to see 
that the first approach to writing lay in humility, the second in honest 
sweating, not the arrogant confidence possessed by most undergraduate 
would-be litterateurs. At the same time I began to see where the hon- 
ester, unconsidered portions of the theme were better, and again why. 
All this in little comments which I had to jot down in the margin. 

At the end of the conference I took from Copey’s dictation his final 
opinion; and from that I learned the following things. First, that he 
was as sympathetic with all my efforts as I was myself, that he under¬ 
stood what I was trying to do and how the doing of it hurt. Second, 
that he was as humble in criticism as he made me feel I ought to be 
in learning to write, that he was living the helper to my individual 
needs and giving me a great deal of himself in doing so—that he was 
not dictating his opinions, and respected my views, if I was able to 
offer any proof of their validity. 

He was always alive to the change and thirst for change in under¬ 
graduate character, and where he did not agree was able to sympathize. 
I began to realize his amazing freshness of mind and his understanding 
of undergraduate ambitions. In what would appear to be his narrow¬ 
ing confinement in the Yard, he has drunk so long of the spirit of 
youth and so deep, that it has enlarged his soul. Copey will never be 
old. 

Copey rules the class room as he docs his public audiences—with 
a kingly sceptre, that has a malicious reach for the heels of rebels. 
This gifted and singular personality, imprisoned in a thin .and 
constricted frame, cannot tolerate an audience that is not wholly 
his, even to its coughs and sneezes. (That solemn admonition, 
''Don't cough—don't!" is oddly effective, even in the season of 
grippe.) Rows over steam pipes and windows, to the abashment 
of terrorized janitors; demands for glasses of water that are not 
drunk: quips and cranks and savage gibes: these are most charitably 
interpreted as methods of concentrating attention. 
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It is reported that he arrived late one day in a Harvard class, 
with a melodramatic air deliberately over-charged. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, I have just had a fearful adventure. I 
was crossing Harvard Square, holding a book that my friend John 
Reed had just sent me—a volume inscribed to his old teacher—and 
one of those deviUwagons [taxis] nearly ran me down. I thank 
God, gentlemen, that 1 had it in me to hurl the volume at the head 
of the driver. It fell into the back seat. It went on to Boston.” 

The books from former pupils would make a sizeable library 
and be sure that Copey is as ready to read from Robert Benchley 
or Heywood Broun as from Kipling or the Book of Ruth. Men 
like John Reed, far as the poles from Copeland in political and 
social horizon, never become less close: “Is it just inside the Krem¬ 
lin or just outside the Kremlin that Jack is buried?” 

Copey’s Reminiscences—one of those famous books that will 
never be written—-(“Come for the manuscript in eight years,” he 
wiled the last applicant) would make a very complete inner his¬ 
tory of the Harvard of the last thirty-five years. The golden 
period, so far as Copeland’s own life goes, would be the twentieth 
century years that preceded the War. During the War he made 
himself an informal recruiting sergeant, as did so many men in the 
fifties, deprived of action themselves, and got out of the letters of 
his young friends a fine vicarious satisfaction. Since the War, 
while the objective new generation, under the sway of heroes of 
their own invention—the sceptical Strachey, the hard-hitting 
Mencken—query a little all that savors of “appreciation,” as well 
as of mannerism, in Copeland’s biographical method, still he sits 
in Hollis 15, no longer technically a hero who needs support but 
an elderly gentleman with a well organized tradition and, at last, 
an academic crown. 

But the men who work with him—instead of visiting him like 
a museum specimen or a Harvard “sight,” feel that Copey is un¬ 
changed. “Copey can never grow old.” Nothing, if the truth 
were told, neither the academic honors nor the Charles T. Cope¬ 
land Association can alter the angle from which he looks, is con¬ 
demned to look at life: for it is the remove of the artist. 

Copeland speaks in his Life of Booth of a man’s debt to his 
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career. His own debt to Harvard is the opportunity it has offered 
for the satisfaction of a profound love and sympathy for youth. 
He speaks also, in this book, of “the separate pang” of the actor’s 
lot, who sees the spiritual body of his art crumble before his natural 
body. That is, in a sense, for all his rich rewards, the prospective 
pang of this teacher whose sway owes so much to the histrionic 
dream. For Copey must, though surrounded and protected by 
ardent youth as few elders are, live ever solitary and by proxy, at 
the top of his creaking stairs. He must, to the end, yield up his 
personal essence as a sacrifice to his masters and let them speak 
their mysteries through his lips. 

A highly sophisticated auditor attended one of Copeland’s read¬ 
ings at the Summer School a few years ago. It was such an in¬ 
tolerably hot and stale July evening as only the Cambridge mid¬ 
summer can provide. Copeland began with one of his best Biblical 
selections. But there was little response from the benches, and he 
felt it. Suddenly rising, he gave a keen glance about the hall. 
Then, quietly, he turned out the lamp beside his chair. 

A signal that the reading was over? No, something more sym¬ 
bolic. It was, rather, as if he had turned out the personality of 
Charles T. Copeland. In so doing, he summoned the personality 
of Lady Macbeth to rise out of the dimness. 

He did not read. He did not recite. He did not act, in any 
definable way. By an intention only he achieved the tragic pres¬ 
ence of that eternal sleepwalker. But it was enough. The specta¬ 
tor went out from a hall, now tense and magnetic, with the sense 
of having had one of the great dramatic revelations of her life. 
Something to be set beside a performance by Bernhardt or Duse. 

Hillyer, Robert, “A Letter to Charles Townsend Copeland,” Atlantic, 
160:50, July, 1937. 

Macy, John, Review of The Copeland Reader, Nation, 124:148, Feb. 9, 
1927. 
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THE GRAMMARIAN 

RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 

Richard Lockridgc is the dramatic critic of the New York Sun, 
and a frequent contributor to The New Yor/^er. 


Mr, and Mrs, North, 1936. 

★ ★ ★ 

I HEARD only recently that Miss Fox, after a few years of re¬ 
tirement, had died in California, where the laxity of the 
climate probably disagreed with her. It was a little startling 
to learn that her death had happened so ftcently, because I had 
somehow fallen to thinking of her, as I did /ather often, and usu¬ 
ally with a feeling of guilt, as a historical character. It was difficult 
to realize that she came so close to the contemporary. She was a 
little woman, and made, I suspect, of flint, and when I was in high 
school she taught me English. 

She seemed to be rather old even then, and that was a fairly 
long time ago. She was a little stooped, and gave the impression 
of being done almost entirely in gray, in spite of her black dresses, 
which had high collars held up with stays, and the little flutter of 
her white W.C.T.U. ribbon. But you never thought of her as frail; 
after you had been in her class for a while, you got to thinking of 
yourself as frail, but never of her. She walked two miles to the 
school every day and two miles back again, carrying a great load 
of papers to correct, and her own inflexibility. So far as I know, 

From The New Yorker, Reprinted by permission. 
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she never had a first name, and if she had had, I do not think any¬ 
one would ever have thought of calling her by it. 

It is odd to think that for many years after I passed through the 
disinfection of her class, she kept on hitting boys and girls over 
the head with grammar and working herself and them to a frazzle 
in a dour, uncompromising search for perfection. It is also a little 
odd to think that she is no longer doing this, but possibly she is 
giving the angels a few lessons and fighting grimly against a cer¬ 
tain grammatical looseness which she has probably found where 
she is now. I wouldn’t put it past her to go above the angels, either; 
she would snip away at bad grammar wherever she found it. 

She found a lot of it, of course, in second-year English, which 
was what she taught. We drifted up to her vaguely, I realize 
now, our English a boneless thing in spite of all the diagrams of 
sentences we had made on blackboards, and if we thought of Eng¬ 
lish letters at all, it was with a kind of yeasty sentiment. Miss Fox 
took all that out of us. She was not sentimental about English 
letters; she didn’t, I suspect, even like them very well, and consid¬ 
ered that a good bit of laxity had crept into them from time to 
time. She was beautifully free from that expansive desire, which 
one found in some oi the other instructors, to help us see the 
beauty of literature, and she had no thought of making us love it. 

It is this method, I gather from rumors which trickle from the 
educative fields, which is in vogue just now, and even then there 
were a few instructors who took the larger view. I had one or two 
of them; one particularly I remember. He was an odd, impas¬ 
sioned gentleman, and he used to act out the beauties of literature 
for us on occasion. One of the grimmest memories of my youth 
concerns an afternoon when we all came to his classroom and 
found the shades drawn, so that the room was an unhealthy, yellow 
murk—the shades were a rather tired yellow. He was sitting at 
his desk, with his gray hair pulled down, and was staring in a 
rather awful way at a bottle of ink. We crept in, silenced and a 
Iktle frightened, and nobody said anything for several minutes. 
We just sat there, troubled. Then, with no warning, the instructor 
let out a little shriek. We all jumped and wished we could get out. 
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In another minute, I think, we would have got out, but then the 
instructor spoke. 

“Is this a dagger which I see before me?” he screamed, in tones 
of anguish. We all setded back then, of course, and quieted down, 
although he grew noisier and noisier. After a while it began to 
seem, in a rather unpleasant way, a little funny, and it still does. 

Miss Fox never did anything like that, and never gave, I am 
sure, a rap whether we appreciated the beauties of the English 
speech or not, so long as we learned its grammar. There was a 
certain amount of literature to be got through, naturally, and we 
went through Milton, a little grimly. I don’t think Miss Fox really 
cared much for Milton’s, or anybody else’s, poetry, and she light¬ 
ened up the ordeal with curious little side trips to visit the horrors 
of alcohol and tobacco. In the middle of “Comus,” there was one 
such bitter little excursion to the subject of General Grant, who 
had, it seemed, died because he insisted on smoking a lot. But 
even if her heart was not entirely in it, she took us resolutely 
through Milton, with only a few mishaps. One of the more 
arresting of the mishaps was mine. 

We had been told to pick a passage—a good, long passage—and 
memorize it. The only stipulation was about the length. Aside 
from that, we could pick any passage which, by its beauty, ap¬ 
pealed to us. (Miss Fox always uttered the word “beauty” in a 
flat, disapproving tone.) In alphabetical order, the next day we 
recited what we had learned, and as the turn came down toward 
me, I began to have serious misgivings. Everybody else, or almost 
everybody, had picked a pleasant, idyllic passage about, as I recall 
it, birds and clouds, and it came over me that I had made a mis¬ 
take. But it was the only passage I had learned, so there was 
nothing to do but give it, and I did. I’ve forgotten most of it, but 
it concerned the amorous gambols of a couple of Miltonian im¬ 
mortals, and the lines which loomed up when I came to them were 
those which described how the male immortal had, on beds of 
something or other; 

Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair. 

So bucksom, blith, and debonair. 
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I think it was not until I saw the expression on Miss Fox’s face 
that I realized the full enormity of this couplet. Miss Fox’s face 
turned slightly grayer and all the sharp bones stood out in it, and 
the white W.C.T.U. ribbon quivered on what would, under hap¬ 
pier circumstances, have been her breast. Quite unintentionally I 
had put her in a spot; she was torn between the conviction that 
I had committed this offence by intention, and should have some¬ 
thing dire befall me, and the realization that anything she did 
would only make matters worse. Finally she just said “Well!” in 
a tone which I hope never to hear again from human lips, and 
called the name of the next student. 

Probably it was the lurking danger that things like that might 
come up in literature which made Miss Fox suspect it; and there 
was always, too, the likelihood that the classics had been written by 
loose persons who smoked and drank and, hence, were likely to 
abuse grammar. And English grammar was the god before which 
Miss Fox burned the sharp, acrid, but infinitely penetrating incense 
of her devotion. The prohibition of alcohol, tobacco, and the 
hanging participle—this was the goal toward which she strove with 
a valiance and disregard of self which, even now, a little frighten 
me. She made us work hard, but she herself worked many times 
as hard; she must, indeed, have put in almost as much labor on 
each member of her rather large class as each student she was try¬ 
ing to save did on himself. 

Miss Fox kept us writing almost constantly about literature and 
allied subjects, such as the evils of alcohol. We found it a good 
idea to put in a few licks against liquor and cigarettes when the 
occasion arose, and to make it arise if possible, but even this did 
not soften Miss Fox’s harsh integrity if your grammar slipped. 
She was ruthlessly fair; I got in rather bad by writing, in conscious 
perversity this time, an essay mildly questioning the toxic qualities 
of nicotine, but this merely made her dislike me and didn’t affect 
my grades one way or the other. 

Miss Fox took home all the papers from all the boys and girls 
and went over them with a blue pencil, marking in the margins 
the existence of grammatical errors. She did not correct the errors; 
she did not even specify them. She merely, with the cold distaste 
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of a housewife in the presence of an untoward insect, noted the 
presence of sin. It was up to the student to find the sin out and 
correct it. It was up to him then to write the paper over, correct¬ 
ing all the errors and not making any new ones, and have the 
result “checked.” A paper was checked when not even Miss Fox 
could find an infraction of the least of grammar’s formalities. 
Usually a paper went back three or four times before it was 
checked, and you went back with it, during “seventh hour.” There 
were six regular periods in a day, and overtime, almost all the 
overtime being devoted to Miss Fox. 

Out of those sessions, boys and girls used to go white with 
weariness and vexation, their hands shaking from copying essays 
and their minds reeling with grammar. As dusk crept on, and 
after the slowest of them had gone, little Miss Fox would trot out 
smartly, her round black hat bobbing, and walk rapidly the two 
miles home, clutching the bundle of that day’s papers. She must 
have sat up most of the night with them, her blue pencil and her 
black eyes flashing coldly, and her mouth set hard against error. 
Now and then, perhaps, her expression would soften a little as 
some wily pupil took a slash at the cigarette evil, but it would 
harden again at the next paragraph as an infinitive split wide open. 

You came out of all this with, surprisingly enough, a good deal 
of precisely what Miss Fox was determined to give you—respect 
for the hard, bare bones on which the language hangs. If you 
went on to one of the nearby state universities, you were aston¬ 
ished, and gratified, to learn that if you had survived Miss Fox, 
you did not need to take Freshman Rhetoric. Perhaps they 
thought that exemption was as little as they could give you in 
recompense. If, years afterward—ten years, at any rate—you began 
to write letters to your closer friends in a style slightly more col¬ 
loquial than Miss Fox would have approved, it was always with 
some sense of guilt and a fleeting, absurd thought that Miss Fox 
might find you out and make you come back to seventh hour and 
be checked. 

She was a hard, uncompromising little woman, our Miss Fox of 
Kansas City, and I shudder to think what her blue pencil would 
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do to what I have written about her, I would not please her, I 
know; I never did. But she was the best teacher I ever had. 

Aiken, J. R., “Votes for Good English,” Scribner's, 99:245, Apr., 1936. 
Follett, Wilson, “On Doing Without Grammar,” Sat, Rev, of Ut,, Vol. 
17, No. I, p. 3, Oct. 30, 1937. 
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GILBERT SELDES ( 1893 - ) 

Gilbert Seldcs is the well-known essayist, critic, playwright, and 
authority on the movies. He was born at Alliance, New Jersey, 
and was graduated from Harvard in 1914. He has been on the 
editorial staffs of The Dial, The New Republic, and other maga¬ 
zines. At present he is giving much of his time to radio work. 


Mainland, 1936. 

The Seven Lively Arts, 1924. 

The Years of the Locust, 1933. 

iic it if 


(The following article was written the day before Lindbergh left on 
his successful flight. Among the other things accomplished by his tri¬ 
umph was the withdrawal of the Bellanca plane about which the com¬ 
mercial bickerings centered, leaving the issue cleanly drawn between 
the adventurous and the scientific. Everything about Lindbergh is de¬ 
corous and simple; his departure, flight, and arrival were all mar\ed by 
the absence of all gestures and by a peculiar honesty of expression. For 
thirty hours he held the imagination of the world captive and gave it, at 
the end, a moment of unparalleled elation. As science, the flight may 
have proved very little; humanly speaking, the flight itself was a demon- 

From The New Republic, Reprinted by permission. 
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Stratton of noble qualities, and the universal response to it entitles the 
human race to at least a good mar\.) 

N erves and a Uttle nastiness have crept into the arrange¬ 
ments for the transatlantic flight; there have been quarrels 
between pilots and backers, an ignoble sharing of prize 
money before it has been won, disagreements about the route to be 
taken; the radio equipment, which in one plane is a factor of 
safety, is in another only a means to make money from a news 
syndicate; there seems to have been some question whether, in case 
of death, the wives of the fliers should be cared for by the backers. 

It would be pitiful if this were all we had to show against the 
recklessness and the courage of Nungesser and Coli. Fortunately 
it is not. Almost all the difficulties are connected with the Bellanca 
pkne; the Fokker America stands out as a triumph of massive 
engineering, lacking romance, but satisfactory in all respects; and 
last week there appeared from the West, in two gigantic strides 
from San Diego to Curtiss Field, a wild unknown who restored to 
transatlantic flying the daredevil spirit and the elation of a Hawker. 
Without this man, Lindbergh, the prospect would be dreary; it 
would be hard to take great satisfaction out of success, and failure 
would only be depressing, not tragic. Lindbergh, as the crowds sec 
him, through the newspapers or tinkering^ with his machine, is the 
true adventurer, unsentimental and solitary, a Daniel Boone or 
Davy Crockett of the air. He flies alone, and his Ryan plane is 
so built that he cannot sec directly, but has to use a periscope. For 
twenty-four hours or more he expects to face the instruments in 
the cockpit, and he is quite sure that he will keep awake. When 
reporters asked him whether he would take coffee along, he replied 
that he didn’t like coffee. His mother came to sec him, but did 
not stay for the take-off, as she had other affairs in hand. The 
crowd, knowing that Lindbergh has made four forced descents in 
a parachute, crushes round him to touch him “for luck”-—their 
luck rather than his. 

It is quite possible that the triple-engined America, with a crew 
of three and a supremely accurate equipment, has the best chance 
of the three planes. It is, at the same time, the plane most fully 
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prepared for accident^ with two rafts, radio, signal flares, rations— 
some of which may have to be discarded if the plane refuses to 
rise. Whatever is available of the science of aeronautics has been 
used; and for that reason the success of the America will be more 
important, in its bearing on future flying, than the success of a lone 
ranger like Lindbergh. The Atlantic has been crossed before; 
what remains now is to make the terms of the crossing clear. The 
efforts of Commander Byrd will lack all the elements of the spec¬ 
tacular, but if he succeeds we shall know much more than we 
know now; and we shall be able to guess, with some accuracy, 
how and when transatlantic flying will become a regular and prac¬ 
ticable thing. 

It is, therefore, a little silly to root like a schoolboy for Lind¬ 
bergh, The mechanism of flying, like any other mechanism, has 
to perfect itself, and the delicate instruments, the monster engines, 
are far more typical of the machine age than any bravado. Lind¬ 
bergh has the human touch, the faculty of touching the imagina¬ 
tion; but the rough-rider is outmoded, and we are all mechanics 
now. 

To reach the flying fields on Long Island you pass through one 
of the dreariest reaches of American scenery. The vast railroad 
sidings which serve manufacturers of disinfectants and motor acces¬ 
sories are not beautiful, but they lack the dullness, the almost de¬ 
liberate ugliness, which follow them in street after street of dull- 
colored, characterless bungalows. The success of a development 
seems to be measured by the number of identical houses it can 
show, and here the two- and three-story bungalows proceed for 
blocks, looking like barracks or bath-houses. The sameness, if they 
had any charm, would be bad enough, but this is a tasteless monot¬ 
ony; the houses have not been built, but produced; not imagined, 
not constructed, but run up. You pass them and suddenly the air 
becomes alive with planes. Your heart leaps up. 

There is nothing.pretty about the flying fields; the ground is 
torn, the grass untrimtned. But the shapely planes rest lightly 
upon it, and their gaily colored bodies have grace and seem always 
alive. They all seem incredibly fragile, and the mechanics, tuning 
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them up, step gingerly on the slight footholds which have been 
reinforced to bear weight. As you stand, fascinated, there is a 
whirr behind your shoulder and a great plane swoops down at an 
angle over your head, and taxies gently to a standstill. The 
Bellanca, with a preliminary roar of her engine, without fuss or 
bother, takes oif; a moment later, with as little preparation as start¬ 
ing a motor car, a news-reel plane follows; the grass blows back¬ 
ward as the planes start their run, you look elsewhere for a mo¬ 
ment, and the two planes are specks in the distance. One turns 
and the sun catches a varnished facet of the wing, which flames 
like a window in the setting sun. 

It is all extremely matter-of-fact, the combination of a given 
number of items of mechanical skill gives flight as a result. But 
flight itself remains inexpressibly thrilling, and every movement of 
the planes is full of grace. Until the moment of rising, it seems 
impossible that a plane should leave the ground, yet when it does 
rise, nothing seems more natural than its movement through the 
air. Even on the long, rather dull trip across the English Channel 
you feel that equivocal sense of strangeness and rightness in the 
aeroplane, the sensation that you are not yet prepared to fly, but 
find it natural to be flying. The plane takes hold of your imagina¬ 
tion; I have never seen one rise without wishing I were part of it. 

No matter how precisely you reduce it to powers and resisted 
strains, to adjustments and mechanics, the aeroplane remains a 
thing created, because it was imagined first, then brought into 
being. At Curtiss Field there arc half a dozen orange-colored 
planes, all exactly alike, and all beautiful, more beautiful than the 
unique America. These planes are used for passenger flights; they 
are the commerce of the field, not its romance. Yet there is no 
ugliness, no monotony, no grasping. They represent one of the 
ideals toward which commercialism and industry and mechanical 
progress can move; they are a triumph of applied science and a 
triumph of the human spirit at the same time. 

Watching them, you can forget mean streets and mean bicker¬ 
ings. Here is something better than machinery and better than 
man. Your eyes turn again to Lindbergh, the man who seems to 
pilot his plane as a rider his horse, identifying himself with its 
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movements, in a sort of good-humored ecstasy. Hardness and ease, 
delicacy and superb control are in the combination. It is natural 
to long for his success, since you would share in it, with everything 
you have that is creative and aspiring. 
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“Chesterton,” says Herbert Agar, “loved men and hated injustice. 
He fought unceasingly for a social order which would give the 
plain man liberty, a chance to enjoy life, and a chance to save his 
own soul. As a result he gained for himself a breadth of humanity 
which in all senses was worthy of the word catholic.’” (See 
Belloc’s essay on him.) 
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★ ★ ★ 

I N the days when Belloc was known to Bentley and Oldershaw, 
but not to me, when they were all together in the Radical group 
at Oxford, Belloc himself chiefly frequented a much smaller 
group which called itself the Republican Club. So far as I can 
make out, the Republican Club never consisted of more than four 
members, and generally of less; one or more of them having been 
solemnly expelled cither for Toryism or for Socialism. This was 
the dub which Belloc celebrated in the fine dedication of his first 
book; of which two lines have passed into some popular celebrity, 
“There’s nothing worth the wear of winning but laughter and the 
love of friends”; but in the course of which he also described in 
more detail the ideals of this fastidious friendship. 

We kept the Rabelaisian plan 
We dignified the dainty cloisters 
With Natural Law, the Rights of Man, 

Song, Stoicism, Wine, and Oysters. 

We taught the art of writing things 
On men we still would like to throttle. 

And where to get the blood of kings 
At only half-a-crown a bottle. 

Of the three other corners of this very Foursquare Gospel of 
Citizenship, that is of Belloc’s three constant colleagues in the old 
Republican Club, one is still, I believe, a distinguished exile and 
official in Burma; or as his old friend loved to say with sour smiles 
of affectionate resignation, “a Satrap”; as if he had somehow Medized 
or condescended to the Oriental barbarism which we call Imperial¬ 
ism. I have no doubt that as a fact he was a happy and highly 
satisfactory Satrap; but he was the one member of the group whom 
I never met. The other two Republicans, who were Belloc’s most 
intimate friends at Oxford, have both in different ways played a con- 
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sidcrablc part in my own life. One was John Swinncrton Phillimorc, 
son of the old Admiral whose name made a sort of background 
for the Kensington of my boyhood, afterwards Latin Professor at 
Glasgow University and one of the first classical authorities of his 
time; now alas, only an ever-deepening memory. The other was 
Francis Yvon Eccles, the distinguished French scholar, whom I 
now meet all too seldom through his gravitation towards living in 
France. 

Eccles, like Belloc, was the child of one French and one English 
parent; but there was a certain misleading comedy about the names, 
as if they had been interchanged like labels. For Eccles, who hap¬ 
pened to have the English surname, looked much more like a 
Frenchman, and Belloc, with the French surname, much more like 
an Englishman; indeed, he ended by being the one solitary but 
symbolic Englishman really looking like the traditional John Bull. 
It is true that he reached this traditional type through the possession 
of a square chin like that of the great Emperor of the French, and 
the subsequent assumption of side-whiskers to satisfy the conven¬ 
tions of the Spaniards. But the combined effect of these foreign 
influences was that he looked exactly like what all English farmers 
ought to look like; and was, as it were, a better portrait of Cobbett 
than Cobbett was. Moreover, the symbol was true; for the roots 
that hold him to the Downs and the deep plowlands of South Eng¬ 
land were even deeper, so far as instinct is concerned, than the 
marble foundations of the abstract Republic of the Republican Club. 
I remember drinking a pot of beer with a publican not far from 
Horsham and mentioning my friend’s name; and the publican, 
who obviously had never heard of books or such bosh, merely said, 
“Farms a bit, doesn’t he.?’’ and I thought how hugely flattered 
Belloc would be. 

I knew Eccles in Fleet Street, from the first days of the old Pro- 
Boer Speaker, of which he was largely the literary adviser; yet it 
was always inevitable to think of him as sitting outside a cafe in 
Paris rather than London. His head, his hat, his arched eyebrows 
and wrinkled forehead of quite disinterested curiosity, his Mephis¬ 
tophelean tuft, his type of patient lucidity, were far more French 
than his friend with the French name. Whether or no these exter- 
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nals commonly correspond to characters, they certainly do not al¬ 
ways correspond to careers. Thus, John Phillimore, the son of a 
sailor and coming largely of a family of sailors, himself looked very 
much more like a sailor than like a don. His dark compact figure 
and bright brown face might have been on any quarter-deck. On 
the other hand, by another such carnival comedy of exchange, I 
always thought that his cousin, who is, I believe, a distinguished 
Admiral, looked much more like a don or a professor. But John 
Phillimore, as things fell out, had to be a rather unique sort of don; 
and at once a popular and a pugnacious professor. You could not 
conduct classes amid the racial and religious chaos of Glasgow, full 
of wild Highlanders and wild Irish, and young fanatical Com¬ 
munists and old fanatical Calvinists, without possessing some of 
the qualities of the quarter-deck. Most of the stories about Philli- 
more read like tales of mutiny on the high seas. It was shrewdly 
said of him that the effect of the word, “gentlemen,” as said by 
him, was like the famous effect of the word, “Quirites!” as said by 
Caesar. On a similar occasion an insubordinate but intelligent 
Glasgow crowd seems to have instantly grasped the gratifying 
irony of his appeal, “Gentlemen, gentlemen! I have not yet ceased 
casting my pearls.” 

The chief fact relevant to this chapter, however, is that Belloc’s 
career began with the ideals of the Republican Club. To those 
who talk about ideals, but do not think about ideas, it may seem 
odd that both he and Eccles have ended as strong Monarchists. 
But there is a thin difference between good despotism and good 
democracy; both imply equality with authority, whether the author¬ 
ity be impersonal or personal. What both detest is oligarchy; even 
in its more human form of aristocracy, let alone its present repulsive 
form of plutocracy. Belloc’s first faith was in the impersonal au¬ 
thority of the Republic, and he concentrated on its return in the 
eighteenth century, but rather specially touching its military aspect. 
His first two books were the very fine monographs on the two 
most famous of the French Revolutionists; and he was, in that 
sense, heartily revolutionary. But I mention the matter here for a 
special reason, in connection with something in which he was and 
is rather unique in this country; native and rooted as is his real 
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relation to this country. I have already remarked that to know 
him well is to know that, as a man, he is English and not French. 
But there is another aspect in his curious case. In so far as he is a 
traditionalist, he is an English traditionalist. But when he was spe¬ 
cially a revolutionist, he was in the very exact sense a French Rev¬ 
olutionist. It might be roughly symbolized by saying he was an 
English poet but a French soldier. 

Now I thought I knew all about Revolutionists long before I 
met the representative of the Republican Club. I had talked to 
them in dirty taverns or untidy studios, or more depressing vege¬ 
tarian hostels. I knew there were differences in cut and color; 
and that some were more really revolutionary than others. I knew 
that some wore pale green neckties and gave lectures on decorative 
art; while some wore red neckties and made speeches on Trade 
Union platforms. I have sung “The Red Flag*’ in hearty chorus 
with the latter, and William Morris’s “England, Awake” in more 
refined accents with the former. And though I knew nothing of 
the comparison with another method, I did more and more realize, 
with an ever sinking heart, that for some reason we had not got a 
decent revolutionary song to our name; and that in the matter of 
producing any respectable sort of Hymn of Hate, my countrymen 
were a washout. 

One weakness of these popular war-songs was that they were 
not war-songs. They never had the faintest hint of how anybody 
could ever make war on anything. They were always waiting for 
the Dawn; without the least anticipation that they might be shot 
at dawn, or the least intelligent preparation for shooting anybody 
else at dawn. “England, awake; the long long night is over; faint 
in the east behold the dawn appear.” They were all like that; they 
were all Songs Before Sunrise; as if the sun that rose on the just 
and the unjust did not also rise on the conquered and the con¬ 
queror. But the English revolutionary poet wrote as if he owned 
the sun and was certain to be the conqueror. In other words, I 
found that the Socialist idea of war was exactly like the Imperialist 
idea of war; and I was strengthened and deepened in my detesta¬ 
tion of both of them. I have heard many arguments against the 
idea of a Class War; but the argument which discredits it for me 
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is the fact that the Socialists, like the Imperialists, always assumed 
that they would win the war. I am no Fascist; but the March on 
Rome gave them the surprise they needed. To say the least, it 
considerably halted the inevitable proletarian triumph; just as the 
Boers had halted the inevitable British triumph. And I do not 
like inevitable triumphs. Also I do not believe in them. I do not 
think that any social solution, even a more manly one like that of 
Morris, should be called “as sure as that tomorrow’s sun will rise.” 

And then Belloc wrote a poem called “The Rebel”; and nobody 
noticed the interesting point about it. It is a very violent and 
bitter poem; it would be much too revolutionary for most of the 
revolutionists; even those with red ties would blush, and those with 
pale green ties would turn pale and green with sickness, at such 
threats against the rich as break out here: “And slit their pictures 
in their frames . . . and hack their horses at the knees and hew to 
death their timber trees”; and the very fine ending, “and all these 
things I mean to do; for fear perhaps my little son should break 
his hands, as I have done.” 

That is not a Song Before Sunrise. That is an attack before 
sunrise. But the peculiar point I wish to note here appears in the 
previous verse about the actual nature of the attack. It is the only 
revolutionary poem I ever read that suggested that there was any 
plan for making any attack. The first two lines of the verse run: 
“When we find them where they stand, a mile of men on either 
hand.” The Comrades of the Dawn always seemed to be march¬ 
ing in column, and singing. They never seemed to have heard of 
deploying; into the long line that faces the foe for battle. The next 
two lines are: “I mean to charge from right away, and force the 
flanks of their array.” Who ever heard of the Comrades of the 
Dawn having so complicated an idea as that of turning the enemy’s 
flankThen comes the encirclement: 

And press them inward from the plains, 

And drive them clamouring down the lanes, 

And gallop and harry and have them down, 

And carry the gates and hold the town. 

The Pursuit; and then the Holding of the Bridgehead. 

Now that is the only Song of the Class War I ever read that has 
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the haziest notion of what a war wotild be like. In this wild lyric, 
full of vindictive violence and destruction, there is also in quite 
swift lyrical form a perfectly clear tactical plan and military map; 
a definite description of how men may storm a fortress, if it has to 
be stormed. The violence of this democratic, though doubtless dra¬ 
matic, utterance goes far beyond anything that any Communist 
will reach in a hundred years. But it involves also the real char¬ 
acter of battle; and a battle, like every human work, is at once 
designed in its beginning and doubtful in its end. Now the Com¬ 
rades of the Dawn already annoyed me; because their revolution 
was wildly undesigned in its beginning, but had no doubt about 
its end. Just like Imperialism; and the South African War. 

That is what I mean by saying that Belloc is an English poet but 
a French soldier. The man at rest, and therefore the man in reality, 
is the man of Sussex; but he has been enlarged, or some would say 
infected, by the foreign influence of those who have known real 
revolutions and invasions; and if he were called upon to conduct 
a revolution, he would conduct it as logically as a Parisian mob 
still conducts a riot. As he once remarked, such a democratic mob 
can deploy. But I have only taken this chance example to illustrate 
a general truth about a very remarkable man. I have taken the 
fact that the ordinary song of revolt is only militant, but his is also 
military. I mean that it is full of the notion, not only of fighting 
for the faith, but of getting to grips with the fact. If we are going 
to fight the rich, or fight the revolt against the rich, or fight resist¬ 
ance to a reasonable redistribution of riches, or fight anything else, 
this is how it is done. And when I remember all the other roman¬ 
tic revolutionary songs it does not at all surprise me, at least in 
this country, to realize that no fighting has been done. 

Now that is exactly how his contemporaries have missed the 
whole point about Belloc at every point of his action; for in¬ 
stance, in his historic study of the Servile State. Because the Eng¬ 
lish, of whom I am one, are romantic, and because they delight in 
the romance that the French arc romantic, and delight in the more 
delirious romance that Belloc is French, they have simply been 
stone-blind to him when he is entirely scientific. His study of the 
Servile State is as strictly scientific as a military map is military. 
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There is nothing romantic about it; nothing rollicking about it; 
nothing even particularly amusing about it, except the two admi¬ 
rable words, *'this fool,” which occur in the calm procession of a 
million impartial words, in the chapter on the Practical Man. And 
even excepting that is like accusing Euclid of making a joke, when 
he proves a proposition with a reductio ad absurdum. Anyone 
who knows the place of reason in the modern scheme can imagine 
what happened. First, before reading what Belloc wrote, the critics 
started to criticize what Belloc would probably write. They said 
he threatened us with a horrible nightmare called the Servile State. 
As a fact, it was his whole point that it was not a nightmare, but 
something that we were already almost as habituated to accepting 
as to accepting the daylight. All the time, a thesis as pivotal as 
that of Adam Smith or Darwin is hardly realized, or even criti¬ 
cized, by anybody as what it is, though it has been criticized quite 
wildly, conjecturally and at random, as everything that it isn’t. 
Bernard Shaw roundly asserted that it was a mere revival of Her¬ 
bert Spencer’s description of all dependence on the State as slavery. 
And when we pointed out that he could not have read a page of 
Belloc’s book if he really thought it was like Herbert Spencer’s 
book, he replied with characteristic gayety that it was Herbert 
Spencer’s that he had not read. Many supposed that it was a sort 
of satiric description of a Socialist State; something between Laputa 
and Brave New World. Others seem still to suppose that the Ser¬ 
vile State is a general term for any tyranny or oppressive official 
State; and even use the term currendy in that sense. For it is 
typical of our time and country that, while no one could say the 
book was popular, the title of the book was immediately and vastly 
popular. There was a time when errand-boys and porters said 
“Servile State”; they did not know what it meant; but they knew 
about as much as the reviewers and even the dons. 

The thesis of the book is that the Socialist movement does not 
lead to Socialism. This is partly because of compromise and 
cowardice; but partly also because men have a dim indestructible 
respect for property, even in its disgusting disguise of modern 
monopoly. Therefore, instead of the intentional result, Socialism, 
we shall have the unintentional resultant: Slavery. The compro- 
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misc will take the form of saying, “We must feed the poor; we 
won’t rob the rich; so we will tell the rich to feed the poor, hand¬ 
ing them over to be the permanent servants of a master-class, to be 
maintained whether they are working or no, and in return for that 
complete maintenance giving a complete obedience.” All this, or 
the beginnings of it, can be seen in a hundred modern changes, 
from such things as Insurance Acts, which divide citizens by law 
into two classes of masters and servants, to all sorts of proposals 
for preventing strikes and lockouts by compulsory arbitration. Any 
law that sends a man back to his work, when he wants to leave it, 
is in plain fact a Fugitive Slave Law. 

Now I take that one example of a scientific thesis, maintained in 
a purely scientific way, to show how very little the intellectual im¬ 
portance of Belloc’s work has been understood. The reason of 
that misunderstanding lies in the other fact about him, which is 
really foreign and relatively French: the habit of separating in his 
own mind the scientific from the artistic; the ornamental from the 
useful. It is true that when a Frenchman designs a park as an 
ornamental park, the paths are very curly indeed because they are 
only ornamental. When he designs a road, he makes it as straight 
as a ramrod, like the roads down which French soldiers used to 
march with all their ramrods; because a road is meant to be useful 
and is most short when it is straight. Belloc’s little Arcadian lyric, 
“When I was not much older than Cupid and bolder,” is very like 
an ornamental French garden; and his book on the Servile State 
is very like a French military road. No man is more instinctively 
witty; and no man can be more intentionally dull. 

These two voices of Belloc, so to speak, were so distinct that he 
could sometimes pass from one to the other and make it seem like 
two persons speaking; effecting a transition on a platform alniost 
as dramatic as the dialogue of a ventriloquist with his doll. When 
he stood as a Liberal member for Salford, he often managed to 
bewilder his hecklers by spraying them with these sharply alternated 
showers of cold and hot water. Salford was a poor and popular 
constituency, in which there were many strata of simple and pro¬ 
vincial people, retaining the prejudices of our great-grandfathers; 
one of them being the touching belief that anybody with a French 
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name could be made to cower and grovel by any allusion to the 
Battle of Waterloo. This was probably the only battle of which 
the heckler himself had ever heard; and his information about it 
was limited to the partly inaccurate statement that it was won by 
the English. He therefore used to call out at intervals, “Who won 
Waterloo?” And Belloc would affect to take this with grave ex¬ 
actitude, as a technical question put to him upon a tactical prob¬ 
lem, and would reply with the laborious lucidity of a lecturer, “The 
issue of Waterloo was ultimately determined chiefly by Colborne’s 
manocuver in the center, supported by the effects of Van der 
Smitzen’s battery earlier in the engagement. The Prussian failure 
in synchrony was not sufficiently extensive, etc.” And then, while 
the unfortunate patriot in the audience was still endeavoring to 
grapple with this unexpected growth of complexity in the problem 
he had propounded, Belloc would suddenly change his own note 
to the ringing directness of the demagogue, would openly boast of 
the blood of that Pyrenean soldier who had followed the revolu¬ 
tionary army of Napoleon, and risen in its ranks, through all the 
victories that established a code of justice all over a continent and 
restored citizenship to civilization. “It is good democratic blood; 
and I am not ashamed of it.” 

This transition of tone had a tremendous effect, the whole hall 
rose at him roaring with applause and the investigator of the 
Belgian campaign was left isolated. But that is exactly the point; 
that he really was isolated. It is a point, not only in the subtlety 
of that blend of French and English blood; but also of the rather 
special subtlety of the English. The English are insular, not so 
much in the sense of being insolent but simply of being ignorant; 
but they are not spiteful. Other things being equal, they would 
rather cheer a Frenchman who was proud of being a Frenchman, 
as they cheered Napoleon’s Marshal at the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria, than remind him of Napoleon’s misfortune at Waterloo. 
And the same interesting distinction cuts the other way also. We 
have been told in a tiresome way from childhood about something 
that was called French rhetoric. To our shame, we have forgotten 
that there was until very lately a noble thing called English rhetoric. 
And as distinct from his irony or his objective scientific militarism, 
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the rhetoric of Belloc was thoroughly English rhetoric* There was 
nothing in it that could not have been said by Cobbett, or even by 
Fox, in the days the genuine English Radical could address the 
genuine English crowd. What has weakened that direct popular 
appeal has been the change that turned nearly all Englishmen into 
a sort of imitation Londoners; and the rhetoric of Westminster 
grew more and more pompous and hypocritical while the wit of 
Whitechapel grew more and more acrid and flippant. But it has 
been possible, even in my own time, to hear occasionally the voice 
historic, and virile English demagogues, talking in plain English 
about primary emotions. Nobody ever did it better, when he chose, 
than old John Burns, for whom I have spoken and voted so often 
in the days when I lived in Battersea. To mention one case, as a 
sort of model; it was natural enough that the old Dock Strike agi¬ 
tator, having become a Cabinet Minister and in many ways a rather 
Conservative force, should be assailed by more revolutionary groups 
as an extinct volcano if not a surrendered fortress. But Burns knew 
how to deal with that sort of thing when speaking to democrats; 
by cutting deeper into human facts instead of sliding away upon 
legal fictions. He was taunted by some Socialists at a Battersea 
meeting with not having opposed the Royal Grant to Queen Mary 
or some princess at the celebrations on the appearance of an heir. 
I can imagine how the smoother sort of Lib.-Lab. social climber, 
passing through Parliament into the governing class, would ex¬ 
plain away his position in terms of the etiquette of the House. 
John Burns said, “I am the son of my mother and the husband of 
my wife. And if you ask me to put a public insult upon a woman 
who has just borne a child, I will not do it.” That is English 
rhetoric; and it is as good as any in the world. 

But while it is quite a mistake to suppose that there was anything 
particularly French about the direct democratic oratory that Belloc 
used in those days, there was another quality which he also used, 
which I think may really be called a rather French specialty. We 
generally have some very silly and inadequate notion in our minds 
when wc talk about French wit; and the full richness of that fruit 
of culture is seldom covered even when we talk of French irony. 
For the best French irony is nothing so simple as merely saying 
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one thing and meaning the opposite. It is at once exhibiting and 
withdrawing, in one flash, a series of aspects of a thing; like a man 
twirling a jewel with twenty facets. And the more brief it is, the 
more flippant it is, the more seemingly superficial it is, the more 
there is in that irony an element of mystery. There is always a 
touch of bewilderment, for the simple, in the tale of such tags as 
that of Voltaire: “To succeed in the world it is not sufficient to be 
stupid, you must also be well-mannered.” Curiously enough, there 
is exactly that quality in an ordinary military dispatch, sent out by 
a very silent and practical soldier; by Foch at the supreme crisis of 
the Marne. “My right is hard pressed; my left is retreating; situa¬ 
tion excellent; I attack.” For it might be all sorts of things besides 
the quite prosaic and practical thing that it is; it might be a para¬ 
dox; or a boast; or a bitter jest of despair; and all the time it is in 
fact a quite correct description of the advantages of his own im¬ 
mediate tactical situation, as exact as a military map. I have never 
so vividly felt that there was really something French about Belloc 
than when he would from time to time suddenly say things like 
that on a public platform before an entirely puzzled audience. I 
remember once when he was lecturing on the same campaign in 
the Great War; a purely technical lecture full of plans and figures. 
And he paused to say parenthetically that perhaps nobody would 
ever understand why Von Kluck made hijl one big blunder before 
Paris. “Perhaps,” said Belloc, like a man bemused, “perhaps he 
was inspired.” 

Now you can make all sorts of things out of that; in all sorts of 
opposite directions. You could make it a Voltairean sneer at divine 
inspiration, and the disasters it brings; or a dark mysterious judg¬ 
ment like that suggested when “the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” 
or all kinds of other fine shades between the two. But you could 
never be quite certain that you had got to the bottom of it. So 
that shining ornamental pond which looks so shallow, and is called 
French wit, is indeed the deepest of all wells, and truth lies at the 
bottom of it. Finally, it may be remarked, that this very diversity 
in one man’s methods, and his own habit of keeping these diverse 
things distinct, is the explanation of the accident by which many 
people have been disappointed or bewildered or even bored by Belloc 
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in different aspects; because they were looking for the revelation of 
one of the legends about him, when he happened to be concentrat¬ 
ing with cold ferocity on something much more prosaic or precise. 
In debating with Bernard Shaw about the Law of Rent, he observed 
austerely that if they were discussing economics, he would discuss 
economics, but if Mr. Shaw was making jokes he would be happy 
to reply in comic verse. To which Mr. Shaw, ever ready to rise to 
a sporting event, pursued the subject in some delightful doggerel; 
which Belloc acknowledged with the song about “the strip to the 
south of the Strand”; then including the Adelphi. But it is typical 
that his song simply was a song, and could have been sung in any 
pub as a drinking-song. 

One of the most amusing events of my life occurred when I took 
the chair for a private celebration of Belloc’s sixtieth birthday. 
There were about forty people assembled, nearly all of them were 
what is called important in the public sense, and the rest were even 
more important in the private sense; as being his nearest intimates 
and connections. To me it was that curious experience, something 
between the Day of Judgement and a dream, in which men of 
many groups known to me at many times all appeared together 
as a sort of resurrection. Anybody will understand that feeling 
who has had, as most people have had, the experience of some total 
stranger stopping him in the street and saying, “And how are the 
old set?” On such occasions I become acutely conscious of having 
belonged to a large number of old sets. Most of the people I knew 
well enough; but some of the younger I had known quite lately 
and others long ago; and they included, as do all such gatherings, 
those whom I had intended to enquire about, and never carried out 
my intention. Anyhow, they were of all sorts except the stupid 
sort; and the renewed comradeship stirred in me the memory of a 
hundred controversies. There was my old friend Bentley, who 
dated from my first days at school; and Eccles, who reminded me 
of the earliest political rows of the Pro-Boers; and Jack Squire (now 
Sir John), who first floated into my circle in the days of The Eye- 
Witness and my brother’s campaign against corruption; and Duff 
Cooper, a rising young politician I had met but a month or so 
before, and A. P. Herbert of somewhat similar age; and the bril- 
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liant journalist 1 had long known as Beacncomber, and only re* 
ccndy known as Morton. It was to be, and was, a very jolly eve¬ 
ning; there were to be no speeches. It was specially impressed 
upon me that there were to be no speeches. Only I, as presiding, 
was to be permitted to say a few words in presenting Belloc with 
a golden goblet modelled on certain phrases in his heroic poem in 
praise of wine, which ends by asking that such a golden cup should 
be the stirrup-cup of his farewell to friends: 

And sacramental raise me the divine 

Strong brother in God and last companion, wine. 

I merely said a few words to the effect that such a ceremony might 
have been as fitting thousands of years ago, at the festival of a great 
Greek poet; and that I was confident that Belloc’s sonnets and 
strong verse would remain like the cups and the carved epics of 
the Greeks. He acknowledged it briefly, with a sad good humor, 
saying he found that, by the age of sixty, he did not care very much 
whether his verse remained or not. “But I am told,” he added with 
suddenly reviving emphasis, “I am told that you begin to care 
again frightfully when you are seventy. In which case, I hope I 
shall die at sixty-nine.” And then we settled down to the feast 
of old friends, which was to be so happy because there were no 
speeches. 

Towards the end of the dinner, somebody whispered to me that 
it would perhaps be better if a word were said in acknowledgment 
of the efforts of somebody else whose name I forget, who was 
supposed to have arranged the affair. I therefore briefly thanked 
him; and he still more briefly thanked me, but added that it was 
quite a mistake, because the real author of the scheme was Johnnie 
Morton, otherwise Beachcomber, who sat immediately on his right. 
Morton rose solemnly to acknowledge the abruptly transferred ap¬ 
plause; glanced to his own right, and warmly thanked whoever 
happened to be sitting there (I think it was Squire) for having 
inspired him with this grand conception of a banquet for Belloc. 
Squire arose, and with many courteous gestures, explained that the 
gentleman on his own right, Mr. A. P. Herbert, had been the true 
and deep and ultimate inspiration of this great idea; and that it 
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was only fitting that the secret of his initiative should be now re¬ 
vealed. By this time, the logic of the jest was in full gallop and could 
not be restrained; even if I had wished to restrain it. A. P. Herbert 
rose to the occasion with superb presence of mind, and gave the 
series quite a new and original turn. He is an excellent speaker; 
and, as we all know, an admirable author; but I never knew before 
that he is an admirable actor. For some reason best known to him¬ 
self, he chose to pretend to be the oratorical official of some sort 
of Workmen’s Benevolent Society, like the Oddfellows or the For¬ 
esters. He did not need to tell us that he was taking this part; in 
the tone of his voice, he told it in the first few words. I shall never 
forget the exactitude of the accent with which he said, ‘T’m sure, 
friends, we’re all very pleased to see Ex-Druid Chesterton among 
us this evening.” But he also gave his speech a definite logical 
direction. He said it was not to ’im, but to our old and faithful 
friend Duff Cooper that this pleasant evening was really due. Duff 
Cooper, sitting next to him, then rose and in resolute and ringing 
tones delivered an imitation of a Liberal platform speech, full of 
invocations of his great leader Lloyd George. He explained, how¬ 
ever, that Mr. E. C. Bentley on his right, and not himself, had ar¬ 
ranged this tribute to that pillar of political Liberalism, Mr. Belloc. 
Bentley gave one glance to his own right, and rose with exactly 
that supercilious gravity that I had seen forty years ago in the 
debating-clubs of our boyhood; the memory of his balanced eye¬ 
glasses and bland solemnity came back to me across my life with 
such intensity as stirs the tears that are born of time. He said, with 
his precise enunciation, that he had himself followed through life 
one simple and sufficient rule. In all problems that arose, he had 
been content to consult exclusively the opinion of Professor Eccles. 
In every detail of daily life, in his choice of a wife, of a profession, 
of a house, of a dinner, he had done no more than carry out what¬ 
ever Professor Eccles might direct. On the present occasion, any 
appearance he might have had of arranging the Belloc banquet was 
in fact a mask for Professor Eccles’s influence. Professor Eccles 
responded in a similar but even more restrained fashion, merely 
saying that he had been mistaken for the man next to him, the real 
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founder of the feast; and so by fatal and unfaltering steps, the 
whole process went round the whole table; till every single human 
being had made a speech. It is the only dinner I have ever attended 
at which it was literally true that every diner made an after-dinner 
speech. And that was the very happy ending of that very happy 
dinner, at which there were to be no speeches. 

I did not myself make another speech; though I was far from 
thinking that there had been too much speechifying. Only certain 
fragmentary words, a memory of a late Victorian poet whom I 
knew, Sir William Watson, floated on the surface of my mind; and 
it was those words that I should have said, if I had said anything. 
For that the poet said to his friend is all that I could have added, 
in a merely personal spirit to the many things that were said that 
night about Hilaire Belloc; and I should not have been ashamed 
if the words had sounded like a vaunt: 

Nor without honour my days ran. 

Nor yet without a boast shall end; 

For I was Shakespeare’s countryman 
And were not you my friend? 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


HILAIRE BELLOC (1870- ) 


Hilaire Belloc is the noted historian, essayist, novelist, and poet (see 
Chesterton’s essay on him). 


On Everything, 1909. 

On Anything, 1910. 

On Something, 1910. 

From The Saturday Review of Literature. Reprinted by permission. 
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“The Restoration of Property,” Am. Review, i:i, April, 1933 (and suc¬ 
ceeding issues). 

The Servile State, 1912. 

Morley, C., “To H. B.,” Commonweal, 26:40, May 7, 1937. 

Parkes, H. B., Review of Cromwell, Nation, 140:166, Feb. 6, 1935. 
Swinnerton, Frank, “Belloc and Chesterton,” The Georgian Scene, 1934. 

★ ★ ★ 

G ilbert KEITH CHESTERTON was both a literary fig¬ 
ure and a political influence of far greater stature than his 
somewhat bewildered contemporaries in England today 
have as yet appreciated. I stood the other day at his grave-side, at 
the grave-side of this, the last to die of my intimate personal friends 
from the friendships formed in early manhood—which are the 
strongest in the world—and I marvelled at the nature of the mourn¬ 
ers there assembled. I marvelled not at their exiguity, for they were 
very many—nor at their lack of distinction, for there was among 
them the greatest modern writer of English prose, Max Bcerbohm; 
one of the most famous of the modern young men, Aldous Huxley; 
the chief of the Catholic communion in England, the archbishop 
of Westminster, who officiated at the Requiem and at the order 
of burial that followed. It was a great and an impressive gathering. 
But it had not in it those who should impersonally represent society 
as a whole. The only official representative of anything corporate 
was the High Commissioner for the Irish Free State. What an 
irony that he alone should be there, of official figures! He was 
indeed most worthily there, for Gilbert Chesterton had always been 
alive with understanding of the Irish people, he had stood in his 
later years overtly for that religion in the defence of which they 
have almost perished but which they have survived to defend, estab¬ 
lish, and propagate throughout the world. 

It would be I think to any visitor from the Continent of Europe 
an incomprehensible thing that this very great Englishman should 
have been passing through the funeral rites which should be and 
commonly arc of national moment when national figures pass, and 
that there should be no trace of national recognition. 
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We have in this country an official press, for everything that 
counts is with us official; we have in particular one daily paper, 
The Times, which is openly and by definition official. Its memorial 
upon the dead man omitted all that was of importance in him— 
I have elsewhere called it with justice negligible. 

I have written thus at the beginning of what I have to say not 
from a passing surprise or indignation, not as a mere expression of 
detached emotion, but as a text for what the man was and will be. 
He was the most English of Englishmen; but because he stood on 
one side of a certain line of cleavage which runs through all mod¬ 
ern Europe, and grows in distinction and profundity with every 
passing day, he was not officially recognized by his country. Though 
he was devoted to that country with a simple and permanent filial 
affection based on a complete comprehension of it, though he was 
typical of it in every function of his mind and in all his habits, it 
looked at him somewhat askance and it treated him as in some way 
exceptional or alien. The line of cleavage of which I speak is the 
line dividing not so much the Catholic faith as the Catholic culture 
from its opponents. Official England is strongly rooted in opposi¬ 
tion to the Catholic culture, and because Gilbert Chesterton had 
stood during all his active life upon the one side of the hedge, in 
sympathy with the Catholic culture and with all its products, be¬ 
cause he had in the last issue openly declared himself a member of 
the alien communion, therefore did official England pretend that 
he was something other than he was. That official neglect was a 
most memorable gesture, and one the more memorable because in 
England it has passed almost unperccived. 

As I so watched the farewell given on his own soil to this very 
great man, I asked myself a question which many are asking who 
knew how great he was: What will the future of that name be? 

There will be nothing of greater interest in our local world, over 
here at this moment, than to watch the development of that future 
fame. Not that I shall sec it, I am too old; he was even four years 
younger than I; but my children will begin to sec the thing at 
work, and my grandchildren will sec it finally registered. He wrote 
in the English tongue, and though that is now so widely spread 
he wrote at first only for an English public, piercing later to Eng- 
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lish-spcaking publics elsewhere. He wrote wholly for the purpose 
of being heard by that public of his fellow citizens with whom he 
was in such deep communion. It was this which made him so 
difficult to translate into any other language; and though the scale 
of the man was soon recognized upon the continent of Europe, 
notably in France, his idiom was always entirely that of his birth 
and surroundings, of his family tradition, and of that group of 
things which belongs wholly to England and cannot properly be 
known save to men of the English experience. 

I knew him I think as well as any man ever knew another, not 
only from the depth of my affection, nor only for the intimacy and 
very long acquaintance of that intimacy—close on forty years—you 
may say the lifetime of a man, but most of all because so thor¬ 
oughly did my mind jump with his, so fully did his answer meet 
the question my own soul was always asking, that his conclusions, 
the things he found and communicated, his solutions of the great 
riddles, his stamp of certitude, were soon part of myself. There¬ 
fore the testimony I bear to him is true. 

There was in this communion between us something of heredity, 
and here I must be pardoned, against all modern convention, a 
personal note. I was brought up wholly by my mother, and in 
England: my father died before I can remember. Now my mother 
derived directly from that English middle class of yeomen and 
liberal stock which in literature and the arts, in law and even in 
arms, in merchant enterprise, and, most of all, in metaphysical and 
religious speculation, has determined the character of England from 
the moment of the Puritan triumph three hundred years ago. We 
were millers and small landowners of Warwickshire—of the Mid¬ 
lands-Nonconformist, originally Puritan, later skeptical, ending in 
Unitarianism. It was almost more a corporation than a class, it 
prided itself most justly on its high culture, its possession of the 
classics, its pure breed, its intense nationalism. Such was my stock. 

Well, that was just the social stock from which Gilbert Chester¬ 
ton also came. From the years in which a man first begins to 
strengthen and grow roots, from the late twenties, when we first 
met each other, each knew that the other had in him that founda¬ 
tion. I had been born of a woman drawn from that same blood, 
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and brought by sheer power of brain into the Catholic Church. 

I was not when I first met him as alive to the strength of that 
word “Catholic” as I am today; I myself have gone through a 
pilgrimage of approach, to a beginning at least of understanding 
in the matter; but it was never my good fortune to bear witness 
by the crossing of a frontier: a public act. Such good fortune was 
his. I was born within the walls of the City of God: he saw it, 
approached it, knew it, and entered. I know not which is for the 
run of men the better fate, but his was certainly of our two fates 
the better. Having said so much in this matter, I will leave it, for 
it is too personal and has been too prolonged. 

Gilbert Chesterton spent his life not in the search for truth, but 
in the continual extensive and additional discovery thereof. Truth 
had for him the immediate attraction of an appetite. He was hun¬ 
gry for reality. But what is much more, he could not conceive of 
himself except as satisfying that hunger; it was not possible to him 
to hesitate in the acceptation of each new parcel of the truth; it was 
not possible for him to hold anything worth holding that was not 
connected with the truth as a whole. Hence that strange consist¬ 
ency, which had at once the simplicity of childhood and the com¬ 
plexity of the very wise, and which marked him throughout the 
whole of his life. 

What was much more to his fellow beings even than this passion 
for what is, with the corresponding rejection, instinctive and total, 
of confusion almost as much as falsehood, was the driving power 
moving his spirit to disseminate what he knew. 

To him should more fully apply than to any other of our con¬ 
temporaries the capital sentence:—^“The business of a man is to dis¬ 
cover reality, and having discovered it to hand it on to his fellows.” 
For this task he had happily been furnished with instruments of 
the most powerful kind, and it is to these that I would direct par¬ 
ticularly the attention of those who may read me here. I would so 
direct them particularly because among his sheaf of talents, corus¬ 
cating and gleaming with a multiple gleaming, there were those 
which might distract from the central thing. He played so much 
with the forms of the English language, he so much loved a jest, 
and that exuberant vitality of his was so passionately filled with the 
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sense of adventure that the central thing in him—power of proof- 
may not be as apparent as it should be. For it was not only the 
central thing, it was the whole meaning of his work. I say of his 
work, not of his life. The whole meaning of his life was the dis¬ 
covery, the appreciation, of reality. But his worl{ was made up of 
bequeathing to others the treasure of knowledge and certitude upon 
which he had come. 

For it has been well and universally said by all those who knew 
him that side by side with and a product of that immense exuber¬ 
ance in happiness not only of himself but of all around, of that vital 
rejoicing not only in man but in every other work of God and in 
God Himself, the most conspicuous fruit was generosity. 

One of his contemporaries writing in these very days, moved by 
his death, has said publicly this exceedingly true thing. “He squan¬ 
dered, because he was a millionaire.” He gave of himself and all 
that he had, and there was so strongly gushing so high a spring 
within him that his generosity was continual and universal. He 
could write on all things because he was in the spirit of all things 
and from this central position he could explain, predicate, and give 
peace. 

The possessions of his mind, literary, historical, political, domestic, 
and foreign, were not only those of the cultivated man in the soci¬ 
ety to which he was born, that English society which he under¬ 
stood so thoroughly and which he attempted to save; they were 
also possessions held in a certain balance, in a certain proportion, 
with certain values which made the whole body of them not only 
a living unity but a just unity. He exaggerated in nothing save 
in emphasis of expression when rhetoric demanded. In statement 
of truth he did not and could not exaggerate because truth, which 
was his sole concern, is of its nature absolute. 

Nor was he an advocate—and what a thing it is to be able to say 
of any writer or speaker in England today that he does not advo¬ 
cate but tells. Nearly all that men say and write with us is mere 
advocacy. In our public life the thing has grown to be a universal 
disease. All is special pleading and special pleading undertaken 
as is the special pleading of the lawyer, that is, undertaken for 
personal gain. We attempt to obtain the truth on any matter, even 
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on small practical matters, by the new strange process ot reading 
contradictory falsehoods proffered by opposing brief-holders—com¬ 
monly hired. We think that in a balance between the two unreal 
extremes we may grope at something approaching fact. In the 
midst of such a chaos Chesterton’s voice and pen proclaimed not 
selected evidence but the thing that was; the thing that he saw and 
knew. 

Since this was the leading passion of his mind, to discover, to 
prove, and to proclaim, it followed of necessity that gain was ad¬ 
ventitious to the affair. Gain was necessarily present, for his audi¬ 
ence grew larger and larger, continuing until the last hour and 
certainly destined to increase further and further yet as the years 
proceed. Such an output, such an audience, such a consequent 
circulation meant, under our capitalistic production, gain for all 
those who undertook the mechanism of it and necessarily gain for 
himself. But gain could not be his motive. He was not capable 
of entertaining that motive side by side with the motive of expres¬ 
sion. Save in the case of a few rich men, most of them futile, I 
know of no other among his contemporaries to which this judg¬ 
ment applies. We all work for our living; so did he, but the living 
came as a result of the work, the desire, or even the necessity for it, 
did not produce the work. Others also would now and then do 
work separate from their ordinary in order to feel for once free 
from economic necessity. The poets have for the most part with¬ 
drawn themselves from that necessity and here and there some 
fastidious writer under the advantage of a private fortune has done 
the same. But this man was the extreme opposite of the fastidious. 
This man was never withdrawn from his fellows. This man spoke 
aloud in the market place and spoke continually and yet was not 
of the market. 

So worked under such conditions and inspired by motives so 
singular to himself this high contemporary, living wholly in an air 
of freedom, acting only under his own will in a day when, particu¬ 
larly in the world of letters, wills have become so much enslaved 
that the very quality of freedom is forgotten. 

When I consider the various manifestations of his spirit, how 
clear the central nature of that spirit becomes! His ceaseless set- 
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ting down with the pencil of human character, for example. The 
sketches lie in profusion; scores of his friends can bring forward 
sets of them. They lie finished and half-finished all around him as 
it were, scattered along the whole of that long path which he trod 
with such triumphant happiness from his beginning to his earthly 
end. The faces of every kind of man and woman in the wide 
world he knew, all characters, all absurdities, many virtues, not a 
few dignities of English life, fell from that pencil, as might verdure 
from a tree, without effort, part of himself perpetually produced— 
scattered at will and penetrating to the very roots of England. 

I return to that theme which in writing of this man it is impos¬ 
sible to forget or to abandon, England. He knew her present peril, 
he knew the cause of her peril, he was tireless in exposing and 
correcting those causes. Nor is this unhappily today a passport to 
England’s gratitude. Whenever was it a passport to the gratitude 
of a society that its peril should be emphasized, ridiculed, denounced 
with high rhetoric, checked or seared with scorn? Now Gilbert 
Chesterton throughout his life was on the side of those who at so 
much risk determined to reverse if reversed it could be the current 
of the time. All around him was a society which had determined 
upon the opposite and fatal course—hiding its weakness—and of 
erecting an imaginary world that should satisfy foreign critics and 
lull its own confidence in security. Against that official mask he 
pleaded and laughed continually. But alas, it was against a mask 
that he laughed, to the cardboard cars of a mask that he pleaded, 
and on the empty, scissor-slit eyes of a mask that he gazed. If any 
man could have reversed the current he could have done so; but 
there would seem to be a fatality in all this, and, evils having been 
entered into, it would seem that they must bear their fruit, unless 
indeed there should be repentance. What collective repentance has 
ever been known? Penance it would seem is for individuals, and 
happy indeed such individuals who can perform it, for the most 
part they must “dree their weird” and perhaps all nations will dree 
their weird more surely than individuals do. 

I wonder whether in times to come men looking back upon the 
present crisis of our national fortunes will not see some connection 
between the moment through which we arc passing in those for- 
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tunes and the loss at that moment of this great spirit. In two 
senses of course he is not lost, neither to the England which he so 
loved nor to ourselves: in the lesser sense that the living word is 
never lost he continues, in the greater sense that the living soul lives 
for ever and is secure he continues. And we are secure in that 
knowledge. But there goes through me some thrill of fatality when 
I think that this life ended, just in that phase of our society during 
which it has manifestly failed to redeem itself and has met that 
failure by nothing more than empty boasting and puerile falsehood. 

O dear and sacred head! Companion, champion, and friend! 
The greatest master of the prose word among the pagans said:— 

If there be some place of groves, as our fathers loved to imagine, 
wherein the spirits of the just may take their peace, there shall I find 
you. 

But he and I were not pagans. I use no if. Whether I shall 
attain the permanent places I know not, nor does any man; but he 
has attained them. 
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But metaphysics never lets you down. You 
can never come to the end of it. It is as vari¬ 
ous as the soul of man. It has greatness, for 
it deals with nothing less than the whole of 
knowledge. It treats of the universe, of God 
and immortality, of the properties of human 
reason and the end and purpose of life, of the 
power and limitations of man; and if it cannot 
answer the questions that assail him on his 
journey through this dark and mysterious 
world it persuades him to support his igno¬ 
rance with good humour. It teaches resigna¬ 
tion and inculcates courage. It appeals to the 
imagination as well as to the intelligence; and 
to the amateur, much more, I suppose, than to 
the professional it affords matter for that 
reverie which is the most delicious pleasure 
with which man can beguile his idleness.— 
W. Somerset Maugham in The Summing Up 


THE INTELLECT OUT OF FASHION 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 

(See p. 494 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

T rustful faith in evolution and a longing for intense life 
are characteristic of contemporary sentiment/ but they do 
not appear to be consistent with that contempt for the intel¬ 
lect which is no less characteristic of it. Human intelligence is cer¬ 
tainly a product, and a late and highly organized product, of evo¬ 
lution; it ought apparently to be as much admired as the eyes of 
molluscs or the antennae of ants. And if life is better the more 
intense and concentrated it is, intelligence would seem to be the 
best form of life. But the degree of intelligence which this age 
possesses makes it so very uncomfortable that, in this instance, it 
asks for something less vital, and sighs for what evolution has left 
behind. In the presence of such cruelly distinct things as astronomy 
or such cruelly confused things as theology it feels la nostalgic de la 
boue. Finding their intelligence enslaved, our contemporaries sup¬ 
pose that intelligence is essentially servile; instead of freeing it, 
they try to elude it. Their philosophy is an effort to realize this 
revulsion, to disintegrate intelligence and stimulate sympathetic ex¬ 
perience. Its charm lies in the relief which it brings to a stale 
imagination, an imagination from which religion has vanished and 
which is kept stretched on the machinery of business and society, 
or on small half-borrowed passions which they clothe in a mean 
rhetoric and dot with vulgar pleasures. Not free enough them- 

Reprinted from UtAe Essays, by George Santayana, by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

1 Written in 1912. 
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selves morally, but bound to the world partly by piety and partly 
by industrialism, they cannot think of rising to* a detached con¬ 
templation of earthly things, and of life itself and evolution; they 
revert rather to sensibility, and seek some by-path of instinct or 
dramatic sympathy in which to wander. Having no stomach for 
the ultimate, they burrow downwards towards the primitive. But 
the longing to be primitive is a disease of culture; it is archaism in 
morals. To be so preoccupied with vitality is a symptom of anaemia. 

When life was really vigorous and young, in Homeric times for 
instance, no one seemed to fear that it might be squeezed out of 
existence either by the incubus of matter or by the petrifying blight 
of intelligence. Life was like the light of day, something to use, 
or to waste, or to enjoy. It was not a thing to worship; and often 
the chief luxury of living consisted in dealing death about vigor¬ 
ously. Life indeed was loved, and the beauty and pathos of it were 
felt exquisitely; but its beauty and pathos lay in the divincncss of 
its model and in its own fragility. No one paid it the equivocal 
compliment of thinking it a substance or a material force. Nobility 
was not then impossible in sentiment, because there were ideals in 
life higher and more indestructible than life itself, which life might 
illustrate and to which it might fitly be sacrificed. Nothing can 
be meaner than the anxiety to live on, to live on anyhow and in 
any shape; a spirit with any honour is not willing to live except 
in its own way, and a spirit with any wisdom is not over-eager to 
live at all. In those days men recognized immortal gods and re¬ 
signed themselves to being mortal. Yet those were the truly vital 
and instinctive days of the human spirit. Only when vitality is 
low do people find material things oppressive and ideal things un¬ 
substantial. Now there is more motion than life, and more haste 
than force; we are driven to distraction by the ticking of the tire¬ 
some clocks, material and social, by which we are obliged to regu¬ 
late our existence. We need ministering angels to fly to us from 
somewhere, even if it be from the depths of protoplasm. We must 
bathe in the currents of some non-human vital flood, like consump¬ 
tives in their last extremity who must bask in the sunshine and 
breathe the mountain air; and our disease is not without its soph- 
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istry to convince us that we were never so well before, or so might¬ 
ily conscious of being alive. 

Without great men and without clear convictions this age is 
nevertheless very active intellectually: it is studious, empirical, in¬ 
ventive, sympathetic. Its wisdom consists in a certain contrite open¬ 
ness of mind; it flounders, but at least in floundering it has gained 
a sense of possible depths in all directions. Under these circum¬ 
stances, some triviality and great confusion in its positive achieve¬ 
ments are not unpromising things, nor even unamiable. These are 
the Wunderjahre of faith; it looks smilingly at every new face, 
which might perhaps be that of a predestined friend; it chases after 
any engaging stranger; it even turns up again from time to time 
at home, full of a new tenderness for all it had abandoned there. 
But to settle down would be impossible now. The intellect, the 
judgment are in abeyance. Life is running turbid and full; and 
it is no marvel that reason, after vainly supposing that it ruled the 
world, should abdicate as gracefully as possible, when the world is 
so obviously the sport of cruder powers—vested interests, tribal pas¬ 
sions, stock sentiments, and chance majorities. Having no responsi¬ 
bility laid upon it, reason has become irresponsible. Many critics 
and philosophers seem to conceive that thinking aloud is itself 
literature. Sometimes reason tries to lend some moral authority to 
its present masters, by proving how superior they are to itself; it 
worships evolution, instinct, novelty, action. At other times it re¬ 
tires into the freehold of those temperaments whom this world has 
ostracized, the region of the non-existent, and comforts itself with 
its indubitable conquests there. Indeed, what happens to exist is 
too alien and accidental to absorb all the play of a free mind, whose 
function, after it has come to clearness and made its peace with 
things, is to touch them with its own moral and intellectual light, 
and to exist for its own sake. 
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HENRY DAVID THOREAU ( 1817 ^ 1862 ) 


“Some time ago one of our magazines gathered up the names of 
our outdoor writers and published an article on them. It is a good 
showing so far as numbers are concerned. There arc more ‘rambles’ 
and ‘bird-notes’ than you would ever have supposed, and, if re¬ 
viewers are to be believed, they are all written in the most charm¬ 
ing style. But reviewers are not to be believed. No one ought to 
take time for many of these books if there arc passages of Thoreau 
which he has not yet learned by heart.”—Frank Moore Colby 
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★ ★ ★ 

4 T a lyceum, not long since, I felt that the lecturer had chosen 

ZA a theme too foreign to himself, and so failed to interest me 
jf V- as much as he might have done. He described things not 
in or near to his heart, but toward his extremities and superficies. 
There was, in this sense, no truly central or centralizing thought in 
the lecture. I would have had him deal with his privatest experi¬ 
ence, as the poet does. The greatest compliment that was ever paid 
me was when one asked me what / thought, and attended to my 
answer. I am surprised, as well as delighted, when this happens, 
it is such a rare use he would make of me, as if he were acquainted 
with the tool. Commonly, if men want anything of me, it is only 
to know how many acres I make of their land,—"Since I am a sur¬ 
veyor,—or, at most, what trivial news I have burdened myself with. 
They never will go to law for my meat; they prefer the shell, A 
man once came a considerable distance to ask me to lecture on 
Slavery; but on conversing with him, I found that he and his clique 
expected seven eighths of the lecture to be theirs, and only one 
eighth mine; so I declined. I take it for granted, when I am in¬ 
vited to lecture anywhere,—for I have had a little experience in that 
business,—that there is a desire to hear what / thin\ on some sub¬ 
ject, though I may be the greatest fool in the country,—and not that 
I should say pleasant things merely, or such as the audience will 
assent to; and I resolve, accordingly, that I will give them a strong 
dose of myself. They have sent for me, and engaged to pay for 
me, and I am determined that they shall have me, though I bore 
them beyond all precedent. 

So now I would say something similar to you, my readers. Since 
you are my readers, andJ have not been much of a traveller, I will 
not talk about people a thousand miles off but come as near home 
as I can. As the time is short, I will leave out all the flattery, and 
retain all the criticism. 

Let us consider the way in which we spend our lives. 
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This world is a place of business. What an infinite busde! I am 
awaked almost every night by the panting of the locomotive. It 
interrupts my dreams. There is no sabbath. It would be glorious 
to see mankind at leisure for once. It is nothing but work, work, 
work. I cannot easily buy a blank-book to write thoughts in; they 
arc commonly ruled for dollars and cents. An Irishman, seeing me 
making a minute in the fields, took it for granted that I was cal¬ 
culating my wages. If a man was tossed out of a window when 
an infant, and so made a cripple for life, or scared out of his wits 
by the Indians, it is regretted chiefly because he was thus incapaci¬ 
tated for—business! I think that there is nothing, not even crime, 
more opposed to poetry, to philosophy, ay, to life itself, than this 
incessant business. 

There is a coarse and boisterous money-making fellow in the out¬ 
skirts of our town, who is going to build a bank-wall under the 
hill along the edge of his meadow. The powers have put this into 
his head to keep him out of mischief, and he wishes me to spend 
three weeks digging there with him. The result will be that he 
will perhaps get some more money to hoard, and leave for his heirs 
to spend foolishly. If I do this, most will commend me as an in¬ 
dustrious and hard-working man; but if I choose to devote myself 
to certain labors which yield more real profit, though but little 
money, they may be inclined to look on me as an idler. Never¬ 
theless, as I do not need the police of meaningless labor to regulate 
me, and do not see anything absolutely praiseworthy in this fellow’s 
undertaking any more than in many an enterprise of our own or 
foreign governments, however amusing it may be to him or them, 
I prefer to finish my education at a different school. 

If a man walk in the woods for love of them half of each day, 
he is in danger of being regarded as a loafer; but if he spends his 
whole day as a speculator, shearing off those woods and making 
earth bald before her time, he is esteemed an industrious and enter¬ 
prising citizen. As if a town had no interest in its forests but to 
cut them down! 

Most men would feel insulted if it were proposed to employ them 
in throwing stones over a wall, and then in throwing them back, 
merely that they might earn their wages. But many are no more 
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worthily employed now. For instance: just after sunrise, one sum¬ 
mer morning, I noticed one of my neighbors walking beside his 
team, which was slowly drawing a heavy hewn stone swung under 
the axle, surrounded by an atmosphere of industry,—his day’s work 
begun,—his brow commenced to sweat,—a reproach to all sluggards 
and idlers,—pausing abreast the shoulders of his oxen, and half 
turning round with a flourish of his merciful whip, while they 
gained their length on him. And I thought, Such is the labor 
which the American Congress exists to protect,—honest, manly 
toil,—honest as the day is long,—that makes his bread taste sweet, 
and keeps society sweet,—^which all men respect and have conse¬ 
crated; one of the sacred band, doing the Heedful but irksome 
drudgery. Indeed, I felt a slight reproach, because I observed this 
from a window, and was not abroad and stirring about a similar 
business. The day went by, and at evening I passed the yard of 
another neighbor, who keeps many servants, and spends much 
money foolishly, while he adds nothing to the common stock, and 
there I saw the stone of the morning lying beside a whimsical struc¬ 
ture intended to adorn this Lord Timothy Dexter’s premises, and 
the dignity forthwith departed from the teamster’s labor, in my 
eyes. In my opinion, the sun was made to light worthier toil than 
this. I may add that his employer has since run off, in debt to a 
good part of the town, and, after passing through Chancery, has 
settled somewhere else, there to become once more a patron of the 
arts. 

The ways by which you may get money almost without exception 
lead downward. To have done anything by which you earned 
money merely is to have been truly idle or worse. If the laborer 
gets no more than the wages which his employer pays him, he is 
cheated, he cheats himself. If you would get money as a writer or 
lecturer, you must be popular, which is to go down perpendicularly. 
Those services which the community will most readily pay for, it 
is most disagreeable to render. You are paid for being something 
less than a man. The State does not commonly reward a genius 
any more wisely. Even the poet-laureate would rather not have 
to celebrate the accidents of royalty. He must be bribed with a 
pipe of wine; and perhaps another poet is called away from his 
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muse to gauge that very pipe. As for my own business, even that 
kind of surveying which I could do with most satisfaction my 
employers do not want. They would prefer that I should do my 
work coarsely and not too well, ay, not well enough. When I ob¬ 
serve that there are different ways of surveying, my employer com¬ 
monly asks which will give him the most land, not which is most 
correct. I once invented a rule for measuring cord-wood, and tried 
to introduce it in Boston; but the measurer there told me that the 
sellers did not wish to have their wood measured correctly,—that 
he was already too accurate for them, and therefore they commonly 
got their wood measured in Charlestown before crossing the bridge. 

The aim of the laborer should be, not to get his living, to get 
“a good job,’* but to perform well a certain work; and, even in a 
pecuniary sense, it would be economy for a town to pay its laborers 
so well that they would not feel that they were working for low 
ends, as for a livelihood merely, but for scientific, or even moral 
ends. Do not hire a man who does your work for money, but him 
who does it for love of it. 

It is remarkable that there are few men so well employed, so 
much to their minds, but that a little money or fame would com¬ 
monly buy them off from their present pursuit. I see advertise¬ 
ments for active young men, as if activity were the whole of a 
young man’s capital. Yet I have been surprised when one has with 
confidence proposed to me, a grown man, to embark in some enter¬ 
prise of his, as if I had absolutely nothing to do, my life having 
been a complete failure hitherto. What a doubtful compliment 
this to pay me! As if he had met me halfway across the ocean 
beating up against the wind, but bound nowhere, and proposed to 
me to go along with him! If I did, what do you think the under¬ 
writers would say? No, no! I am not without employment at 
this stage of the voyage. To tell the truth, I saw an advertisement 
for ablebodied seamen, when I was a boy, sauntering in my native 
port, and as soon as I came of age I embarked. 

The community has no bribe that will tempt a wise man. You 
may raise money enough to tunnel a mountain, but you cannot 
raise money enough to hire a man who is minding his own busi¬ 
ness. An efficient and valuable man does what he can, whether 
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the community pay him for it or not. The incfScient offer their 
inefficiency to the highest bidder, and are forever expecting to be 
put into office. One would suppose that they were rarely disap¬ 
pointed. 

Perhaps I am more than usually jealous with respect to my free¬ 
dom. 1 feel that my connection with and obligation to society are 
still very slight and transient. Those slight labors which afford 
me a livelihood, and by which it is allowed that I am to some 
extent serviceable to my contemporaries, are as yet commonly a 
pleasure to me, and I am not often reminded that they are a neces¬ 
sity. So far I am successful. But I foresee that if my wants should 
be much increased, the labor required to supply them would be¬ 
come a drudgery. If I should sell both my forenoons and after¬ 
noons to society, as most appear to do, I am sure that for me there 
would be nothing left worth living for. I trust that I shall never 
thus sell my birthright for a mess of pottage. I wish to suggest 
that a man may be very industrious, and yet not spend his time 
well. There is no more fatal blunderer than he who consumes the 
greater part of his life getting his living. All great enterprises are 
self-supporting. The poet, for instance, must sustain his body by 
his poetry, as a steam planing-mill feeds its boilers with the shav¬ 
ings it makes. You must get your living by loving. But as it is 
said of the merchants that ninety-seven in a hundred fail, so the 
life of men generally, tried by this standard, is a failure, and bank¬ 
ruptcy may be surely prophesied. 

Merely to come into the world the heir of a fortune is not to be 
born, but to be still-born, rather. To be supported by the charity 
of friends, or a government-pension,—provided you continue to 
breathe,—by whatever fine synonyms you describe these relations, 
is to go into the almshouse. On Sundays the poor debtor goes to 
church to take an account of stock, and finds, of course, that his 
outgoes have been greater than his income. In the Catholic Church, 
especially, they go into chancery, make a clean confession, give up 
all, and think to start again. Thus men will lie on their backs, 
talking about the fall of man, and never make an effort to get up. 

As for the comparative demand which men make on life, it is 
an important difference between two, that the one is satisfied with 
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a level success, that his marks can all be hit by point-blank shots, 
but the other, however low and unsuccessful his life may be, con¬ 
stantly elevates his aim, though at a very slight angle to the horizon. 
I should much rather be the last man,—though, as the Orientals 
say, “Greatness doth not approach him who is forever looking 
down; and all those who are looking high are growing poor.” 

It is remarkable that there is little or nothing to be remembered 
written on the subject of getting a living; how to make getting a 
living not merely honest and honorable, but altogether inviting and 
glorious; for if getting a living is not so, then living is not. One 
would think, from looking at literature, that this question had 
never disturbed a solitary individual’s musings. Is it that men are 
too much disgusted with their experience to speak of it? The les¬ 
son of value which money teaches, which the Author of the Uni¬ 
verse has taken so much pains to teach us, W’e are inclined to skip 
altogether. As for the means of living, it is wonderful how indif¬ 
ferent men of all classes are about it, even reformers, so called,— 
whether they inherit, or earn, or steal it. I think that Society has 
done notching for us in this respect, or at least has undone what she 
has done. Cold and hunger seem more friendly to my nature than 
those methods which men have adopted and advise to ward them 
off. 

The title wise is, for the most part, falsely applied. How can 
one be a wise man, if he docs not know any better how to live 
than other men?—if he is only more cunning and intellectually 
subtle? Does Wisdom work in a treadmill? or docs she teach how 
to succeed by her example? Is there any such thing as wisdom 
not applied to life? Is she merely the miller who grinds the finest 
logic? It is pertinent to ask if Plato got his living in a better way 
or more successfully than his contemporaries,—or did he succumb 
to the difficulties of life like other men? Did he seem to prevail 
over some of them merely by indifference, or by assuming grand 
airs? or find it easier to live, because his aunt remembered him in 
her will? The ways in which most men get their living, that is, 
live, are mere make-shifts, and a shirking of the real business of 
life,—chiefly because they do not know, but partly because they do 
not mean, any better. 
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The rush to California, for instance, and the attitude, not merely 
of merchants, but of philosophers and prophets, so called, in rela¬ 
tion to it, reflect the greatest disgrace on mankind. That so many 
are ready to live by luck, and so get the means of commanding the 
labor of others less lucky, without contributing any value to soci¬ 
ety! And that is called enterprise! I know of no more startling 
development of the immorality of trade, and all the common modes 
of getting a living. The philosophy and poetry and religion of 
such a mankind are not worth the dust of a puff-ball. The hog 
that gets his living by rooting, stirring up the soil so, would be 
ashamed of such company. If I could command the wealth of all 
the worlds by lifting my finger, I would not pay such a price for 
it. Even Mahomet knew that God did not make this world in 
jest. It makes God to be a moneyed gentleman who scatters a 
handful of pennies in order to sec mankind scramble for them. 
The world’s raffle! A subsistence in the domains of Nature a 
thing to be raffled for! What a comment, what a satire, on our 
institutions! The conclusion will be, that mankind will hang itself 
upon a tree. And have all the precepts in all the Bibles taught 
men only this ? and is the last and most admirable invention of the 
human race only an improved muck-rake? Is this the ground on 
which Orientals and Occidentals meet? Did God direct us so to 
get our living, digging where we never planted,—^and He would, 
perchance, reward us with lumps of gold? 

God gave the righteous man a certificate entitling him to food 
and raiment, but the unrighteous man found a facsimile of the 
same in God’s coffers, and appropriated it, and obtained food and 
raiment like the former. It is one of the most extensive systems 
of counterfeiting that the world has seen. I did not know that 
mankind was suffering for want of gold. I have seen a little of it. 
I know that it is very malleable, but not so malleable as wit. A 
grain of gold will gild a great surface, but not so much as a grain 
of wisdom. 

The gold-digger in the ravines of the mountains is as much a 
gambler as his fellow in the saloons of San Francisco. What dif¬ 
ference does it make whether you shake dirt or shake dice? If you 
win, society is the loser. The gold-digger is the enemy of the 
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honest laborer, whatever checks and compensations there may be. 
It is not enough to tell me that you worked hard to get your gold. 
So docs the Devil work hard. The way of transgressors may be 
hard in many respects. The humblest observer who goes to the 
mines sees and says that gold-digging is of the character of a lottery; 
the gold thus obtained is not the same thing with the wages of 
honest toil. But, practically, he forgets what he has seen, for he 
has seen only the fact, not the principle, and goes into trade there, 
that is, buys a ticket in what commonly proves another lottery, 
where the fact is not so obvious. 

After reading Howitt’s account of the Australian gold-diggings 
one evening, I had in my mind’s eye, all night, the numerous val¬ 
leys, with their streams, all cut up with foul pits, from ten to one 
hundred feet deep, and half a dozen feet across, as close as they 
can be dug, and partly filled with water,—the locality to which 
men furiously rush to probe for their fortunes,—uncertain where 
they shall break ground,—not knowing but the gold is under their 
camp itself,—sometimes digging one hundred and sixty feet before 
they strike the vein, or then missing it by a foot,—turned into 
demons, and regardless of each other’s rights, in their thirst for 
riches,—whole valleys, for thirty miles, suddenly honeycombed by 
the pits of the miners, so that even hundreds are drowned in them, 
—standing in water, and covered with mud and clay, they work 
night and day, dying of exposure and disease. Having read this, 
and partly forgotten it, I was thinking, accidentally, of my own 
unsatisfactory life, doing as others do; and with that vision of the 
diggings still before me, I asked myself why / might not be wash¬ 
ing some gold daily, though it were only the finest particles,—why 
I might not sink a shaft down to the gold within me, and work 
that mine. There is a Ballarat, a Bendigo for you,—what though 
it were a sulky-gully? At any rate, I might pursue some path, 
however solitary and narrow and crooked, in which I could walk 
with love and reverence. Wherever a man separates from the 
multitude, and goes his own way in this mood, there indeed is a 
fork in the road, though ordinary travellers may see only a gap in 
the paling. His solitary path across-lots will turn out the higher 
way of the two. 
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Men rush to California and Australia as if the true gold were to 
be found in that direction; but that is to go to the very opposite 
extreme to where it lies. They go prospecting farther and farther 
away from the true lead, and are most unfortunate when they 
think themselves most successful. Is not our native soil auriferous ? 
Docs not a stream from the golden mountains flow through our 
native valley? and has not this for more than geologic ages been 
bringing down the shining particles and forming the nuggets for 
us? Yet, strange to tell, if a digger steal away, prospecting for 
this true gold, into the unexplored solitudes around us, there is no 
danger that any will dog his steps, and endeavor to supplant him. 
He may claim and undermine the whole valley even, both the cul¬ 
tivated and the uncultivated portions, his whole life long in peace, 
for no one will ever dispute his claim. They will not mind his 
cradles or his toms. He is not confined to a claim twelve feet 
square, as at Ballarat, but may mine anywhere, and wash the whole 
wide world in his tom. 

Howitt says of the man who found the great nugget which 
weighed twenty-eight pounds, at the Bendigo diggings in Aus¬ 
tralia; “He soon began to drink; got a horse, and rode all about, 
generally at full gallop, and, when he met people, called out to in¬ 
quire if they knew who he was, and then kindly informed them 
that he was ‘the bloody wretch that had found the nugget.’ At 
last he rode full speed against a tree, and nearly knocked his brains 
out.” I think, however, there was no danger of that, for he had 
already knocked his brains out against the nugget. Howitt adds, 
“He is a hopelessly ruined man.” But he is a type of the class. 
They arc all fast men. Hear some of the names of the places where 
they dig: “Jackass Flat,”—“Shecp’s-Head Gully,”—“Murderer’s 
Bar,” etc. Is there no satire in these names? Let them carry their 
ill-gotten wealth where they will, I am thinking it will still be 
“Jackass Flat,” if not “Murderer’s Bar,” where they live. 

The last resource of our energy has been the robbing of grave¬ 
yards on the Isthmus of Darien, an enterprise which appears to be 
but in its infancy; for, according to late accounts, an act has passed 
its second reading in the legislature of New Granada, regulating 
this kind of mining; and a correspondent of the Tribune writes: 
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“In the dry season, when the weather will permit of the country 
being properly prospected, no doubt other rich guacas [that is, 
graveyards] will be found ” To emigrants he says: “Do not come 
before December; take the Isthmus route in preference to the Boca 
del Toro one; bring no useless baggage, and do not cumber your¬ 
self with a tent; but a good pair of blankets will be necessary; a 
pick, shovel, and axe of good material will be almost all that is 
required”: advice which might have been taken from the Burl(er*s 
Guide. And he concludes with this line in italics and small capi¬ 
tals : you are doing well at home, stay there,” which may fairly 

be interpreted to mean, “If you are getting a good living by rob- 
bing graveyards at home, stay there ” 

But why go to California for a text? She is the child of New 
England, bred at her own school and church. 

It is remarkable that among all the preachers there are so few 
moral teachers. The prophets are employed in excusing the ways 
of men. Most reverend seniors, the illiiminati of the age, tell me, 
with a gracious, reminiscent smile, betwixt an aspiration and a 
shudder, not to be too tender about these things,—to lump all that, 
that is, make a lump of gold of it. The highest advice I have 
heard on these subjects was groveling. The burden of it was,— It 
is not worth your while to undertake to reform the world in this 
particular. Do not ask how your bread is buttered; it will make 
you sick, if you do,—and the like. A man had better starve at once 
than lose his innocence in the process of getting his bread. If 
within the sophisticated man there is not an unsophisticated one, 
then he is but one of the devil’s angels. As we grow old, wc live 
more coarsely, we relax a little in our disciplines, and, to some 
extent, cease to obey our finest instincts. But we should be fastidi¬ 
ous to the extreme of sanity, disregarding the gibes of those who 
are more unfortunate than ourselves. 

In our science and philosophy, even, there is commonly no true 
and absolute account of things. The spirit of sect and bigotry has 
planted its hoof amid the stars. You have only to discuss the prob¬ 
lem, whether the stars are inhabited or not, in order to discover it. 
Why must we daub the heavens as well as the earth? It was an 
unfortunate discovery that Dr. Kane was a Mason, and that Sir 
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John Franklin was another. But it was a more cruel suggestion 
that possibly that was the reason why the former went in search 
of the latter. There is not a popular magazine in this country that 
would dare to print a child’s thought on important subjects with¬ 
out comment. It must be submitted to the D.D.’s. I would it 
were the chickadee-decs. 

You come from attending the funeral of mankind to attend to a 
natural phenomenon. A little thought is sexton to all the world. 

I hardly know an intellectual man, even, who is so broad and 
truly liberal that yoii can think aloud in his society. Most with 
whom you endeavor to talk soon come to a stand against some 
institution in which they appear to hold stock,—that is, some par¬ 
ticular, not universal, way of viewing things. They will continu¬ 
ally thrust their own low roof, with its narrow skylight, between 
you and the sky, when it is the unobstructed heavens you would 
view. Get out of the way with your cobwebs; wash your windows, 
I say I In some lyceums they tell me that they have voted to ex¬ 
clude the subject of religion. But how do I know what their reli¬ 
gion is, and when I am near to or far from it? I have walked into 
such an arena and done my best to make a clean breast of what 
religion I have experienced, and the audience never suspected what 
I was about. The lecture was as harmless as moonshine to them. 
Whereas, if I had read to them the biography of the greatest 
scamps in history, they might have thought that I had written the 
lives of the deacons of their church. Ordinarily, the inquiry is, 
Where did you come from? or, Where are you going? That was 
a more pertinent question which I overheard one of my auditors 
put to another once,—“What does he lecture for?” It made me 
quake in my shoes. 

To speak impartially, the best men that I know are not serene, 
a world in themselves. For the most part, they dwell in forms, 
and flatter and study effect only more finely than the rest. We 
select granite for the underpinning of our houses and barns; we 
build fences of stone; but we do not ourselves rest on an under¬ 
pinning of granitic truth, the lowest primitive rock. Our sills are 
rotten. What stuff is the man made of who is not coexistent in our 
thought with the purest and subtilest truth? I often accuse my 
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finest acquaintances of an immense frivolity; for, while there are 
manners and compliments we do not meet, we do not teach one 
another the lessons of honesty and sincerity that the brutes do, or 
of steadiness and solidity that the rocks do. The fault is commonly 
mutual, however; for we do not habitually demand any more of 
each other. 

That excitement about Kossuth, consider how characteristic, but 
superficial, it was!—only another kind of politics or dancing. Men 
were making speeches to him all over the country, but each ex¬ 
pressed only the thought, or the want of thought, of the multitude. 
No man stood on truth. They were merely banded together, as 
usual one leaning on another, and all together on nothing; as the 
Hindoos made the world rest on an elephant, the elephant on a 
tortoise, and the tortoise on a serpent, and had nothing to put 
under the serpent. For all fruit of that stir we have the Kossuth 
hat. 

Just so hollow and ineffectual, for the most part, is our ordinary 
conversation. Surface meets surface. When our life ceases to be 
inward and private, conversation degenerates into mere gossip. 
We rarely meet a man who can tell us any news which he has not 
read in a newspaper, or been told by his neighbor; and, for the 
most part, the only difference between us and our fellow is that he 
has seen the newspaper, or been out to tea, and we have not. In 
proportion as our inward life fails, we go more constantly and des¬ 
perately to the post-office. You may depend on it, that the poor 
fellow who walks away with the greatest number of letters, proud 
of his extensive correspondence, has not heard from himself this 
long while. 

I do not know but it is too much to read one newspaper a week. 
I have tried it recently, and for so long it seems to me that I have 
not dwelt in my native region. The sun, the clouds, the snow, the 
trees say not so much to me. You cannot serve two masters. It 
requires more than a day’s devotion to know and to possess the 
wealth of a day. 

We may well be ashamed to tell what things we have read or 
heard in our day. I do not know why my news should be so 
trivial,—considering what one’s dreams and expectations arc, why 
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the developments should be so paltry. The news we hear, for the 
most part, is not news to our genius. It is the stalest repetition. 
You are often tempted to ask why such stress is laid on a particular 
experience which you have had,—that, after twenty-five years, you 
should meet Hobbins, Registrar of Deeds, again on the sidewalk. 
Have you not budged an inch, then? Such is the daily news. Its 
facts appear to float in the atmosphere, insignificant as the sporules 
of fungi, and impinge on some neglected thalhts, or surface of our 
minds, which affords a basis for them, and hence a parasitic 
growth. We should wash ourselves clean of such news. Of what 
consequence, though our planet explode, if there is no character 
involved in the explosion? In health we have not the least curiosity 
about such events. We do not live for idle amusement. I would 
not run round a corner to see the world blow up. 

All summer, and far into the autumn, perchance, you uncon¬ 
sciously went by the newspapers and the news, and now you find 
it was because the morning and the evening were full of news to 
you. Your walks were full of incidents. You attended, not to the 
affairs of Europe, but to your own affairs in Massachusetts fields. 
If you chance to live and move and have your being in that thin 
stratum in which the events that make the news transpire,—thin¬ 
ner than the paper on which it is printed,—then these things will 
fill the world for you; but if you soar above or dive below that 
plane, you cannot remember nor be reminded of them. Really to 
see the sun rise or go down every day, so to relate ourselves to a 
universal fact, would preserve us sane forever. Nations! What 
are nations? Tartars, and Huns, and Chinamen! Like insects, 
they swarm. The historian strives in vain to make them memo¬ 
rable. It is for want of a man that there are so many men. It is 
individuals that populate the world. Any man thinking may say 
with the Spirit of Lodin,— 

I look down from my height on nations. 

And they become ashes before me;— 

Calm is my dwelling in the clouds; 

Pleasant are the great fields of my rest. 

Pray, let us live without being drawn by dogs, Esquimaux- 
fashion, tearing over hill and dale, and biting each other’s ears. 
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Not without a slight shudder at the danger, I often perceive how 
near I had come to admitting into my mind the details of some 
trivial affair,—the news of the street; and I am astonished to ob¬ 
serve how willing men arc to lumber their minds with such rub¬ 
bish,—to permit idle rumors and incidents of the most insignificant 
kind to intrude on ground which should be sacred to thought. 
Shall the mind be a public arena, where the affairs of the street 
and the gossip of the tea-table chiefly are discussed? Or shall it be 
a quarter of heaven itself,—an hypaethral temple, consecrated to 
the service of the gods? I find it so difficult to dispose of the few 
facts which to me are significant, that I hesitate to burden my 
attention with those which are insignificant, which only a divine 
mind could illustrate. Such is, for the most part, the news in 
newspapers and conversation. It is important to preserve the 
mind s chastity in this respect. Think of admitting the details of a 
single case of the criminal court into our thoughts, to stalk pro¬ 
fanely through their very sanctum sanctorum for an hour, ay, for 
many hours! to make a very bar-room of the mind’s inmost apart¬ 
ment, as if for so long the dust of the street had occupied us,—the 
very street itself, with all its travel, its bustle, and filth, had passed 
through our thoughts’ shrine! Would it not be an intellectual and 
moral suicide? When I have been compelled to sit spectator and 
auditor in a courtroom for some hours, and have seen my neigh¬ 
bors, who were not compelled, stealing in from time to time, and 
tiptoeing about with washed hands and faces, it has apj^cared to 
my mind’s eye, that, when they took off their hats, their ears sud¬ 
denly expanded into vast hoppers for sound, between which even 
their narrow heads were crowded. Like the vanes of windmills, 
they caught the broad but shallow stream of sound, which, after a 
few titillating gyrations in their coggy brains, passed out the other 
side. I wondered if, when they got home, they were as careful to 
wash their ears as before their hands and faces. It has seemed to 
me, at such a time, that the auditors and the witnesses, the jury 
and the counsel, the jiidge and the criminal at the bar,—if I may 
presume him guilty before he is convicted,—were all equally crim¬ 
inal, and a thunderbolt might be expected to descend and consume 
them all together. 
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By all kinds of traps and signboards, threatening the extreme 
penalty of the divine law, exclude such trespassers from the only 
ground which can be sacred to you. It is so hard to forget what 
it is worse than useless to remember! If I am to be a thorough¬ 
fare, I prefer that it be of the mountain-brooks, the Parnassian 
streams, and not the town-sewers. There is inspiration, that gossip 
which comes to the ear of the attentive mind from the courts of 
heaven. There is the profane and stale revelation of the bar-room 
and the police court. The same car is fitted to receive both com¬ 
munications. Only the character of the hearer determines to which 
it shall be open, and to which closed. I believe that the mind can 
be permanently profaned by the habit of attending to trivial things, 
so that all our thoughts shall be tinged with triviality. Our very 
intellect shall be macadamized, as it were,—its foundation broken 
into fragments for the wheels of travel to roll over; and if you 
would know what will make the most durable pavement, surpass¬ 
ing rolled stones, spruce blocks, and asphaltum, you have only to 
look into some of our minds which have been subjected to this 
treatment so long. 

If we have thus desecrated ourselves,—as who has not?—the 
remedy will be by wariness and devotion to reconsecrate ourselves, 
and make once more a fane of the mind. We should treat our 
minds, that is, ourselves, as innocent and ingenuous children, 
whose guardians we are, and be careful what objects and what sub¬ 
jects we thrust on their attention. Read not the Times. Read the 
Eternities. Conventionalities arc at length as bad as impurities. 
Even the facts of science may dust the mind by their dryness, un¬ 
less they arc in a sense effaced each morning, or rather rendered 
fertile by the dews of fresh and living truth. Knowledge does not 
come to us by details, but in flashes of light from heaven. Yes, 
every thought that passes through the mind helps to wear and tear 
it, and to deepen the ruts, which, as in the streets of Pompeii, 
evince how much it has been used. How many things there arc 
concerning which we might well deliberate whether we had better 
know them,—had better let their peddling-carts be driven, even at 
the slowest trot or walk, over that bridge of glorious span by which 
we trust to pass at last from the farthest brink of time to the near- 
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est shore of eternity! Have we no culture, no refinement,—^but 
skill only to live coarsely and serve the Devil?—to acquire a little 
worldly wealth, or fame, or liberty, and make a false show with it, 
as if we were all husk and shell, with no tender and living kernel 
to us? Shall our institutions be like those chestnut-burs which 
contain abortive nuts, perfect only to prick the fingers? 

America is said to be the arena on which the battle of freedom 
is to be fought; but surely it cannot be freedom in a merely politi¬ 
cal sense that is meant. Even if we grant that the American has 
freed himself from a political tyrant, he is still the slave of an eco¬ 
nomical and moral tyrant. Now that the republic—the rcs-publica 
—has been settled, it is time to look after the res-privata ,—the pri¬ 
vate state,—to see, as the Roman senate charged its consuls, 
quid re/-pRivATA detrimenti caperet" that the private state receive 
no detriment. 

Do we call this the land of the free? What is it to be free from 
King George and continue the slaves of King Prejudice? What is 
it to be born free and not to live free? What is the value of any 
political freedom, but as a means to moral freedom ? Is it a freedom 
to be slaves, or a freedom to be free, of which we boast? We are a 
nation of politicians, concerned about the outmost defenses only of 
freedom. It is our children’s children who may perchance be really 
free. We tax ourselves unjustly. There is a part of us which is 
not represented. It is taxation without representation. We quarter 
troops, we quarter fools and cattle of all sorts upon ourselves. We 
quarter our gross bodies on our poor souls, till the former cat up 
all the latter’s substance. 

With respect to a true culture and manhood, we are essentially 
provincial still, not metropolitan,—mere Jonathans. We are provin¬ 
cial, because we do not find at home our standards; because w<; do 
not worship truth, but the reflection of truth; because we arc 
warped and narrowed by an exclusive devotion to trade and com¬ 
merce and manufactures and agriculture and the like, which are 
but means, and not the end. 

So is the English Parliament provincial. Mere country bump¬ 
kins, they betray themselves, when any more important question 
arises for them to settle, the Irish question, for instance,—the Eng- 
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lish question why did I not say? Their natures are subdued to 
what they work in. Their “good breeding” respects only secondary 
objects. The finest manners in the world are awkwardness and 
fatuity when contrasted with a finer intelligence. They appear but 
as the fashions of past days,—mere courtliness, knee-buckles and 
small-clothes, out of date. It is the vice, but not the excellence of 
manners, that they are continually being deserted by the character; 
they are cast-off clothes or shells, claiming the respect which be¬ 
longed to the living creature. You are presented with the shells 
instead of the meat, and it is no excuse generally, that, in the case 
of some fishes, the shells are of more worth than the meat. The 
man who thrusts his manners upon me does as if he were to insist 
on introducing me to his cabinet of curiosities, when I wished to 
sec himself. It was not in this sense that the poet Decker called 
Christ “the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” I repeat that 
in this sense the most splendid court in Christendom is provincial, 
having authority to consult about Transalpine interests only, and 
not the affairs of Rome. A praetor or proconsul would suffice to 
settle the questions which absorb the attention of the English Par¬ 
liament and the American Congress. 

Government and legislation! these I thought were respectable 
professions. We have heard of heaven-born Numas, Lycurguscs, 
and Solons, in the history of the world, whose names at least may 
stand for ideal legislators; but think of legislating to regulate the 
breeding of slaves, or the exportation of tobacco! What have 
divine legislators to do with the exportation or the importation of 
tobacco? what humane ones with the breeding of slaves? Suppose 
you were to submit the question to any son of God,—and has He 
no children in the Nineteenth Century? is it a family which is ex¬ 
tinct?—in what condition would you get it again? What shall a 
State like Virginia say for itself at the last day, in which these have 
been the principal, the staple productions? What ground is there 
for patriotism in such a State? I derive my facts from statistical 
tables which the States themselves have published. 

A commerce that whitens every sea in quest of nuts and raisins, 
and makes slaves of its sailors for this purpose! I saw, the other 
day, a vessel which had been wrecked, and many lives lost, and her 
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cargo of rags, juniper-berries, and bitter almonds were strewn 
along the shore. It seemed hardly worth the while to tempt the 
dangers of the sea between Leghorn and New York for the sake 
of a cargo of juniper-berries and bitter almonds. America sending 
to the Old World for her bitters! Is not the scabrine, is not ship¬ 
wreck, bitter enough to make the cup of life go down here? Yet 
such, to a great extent, is our boasted commerce; and there arc 
those who style themselves statesmen and philosophers who are so 
blind as to think that progress and civilization depend on precisely 
this kind of interchange and activity,—the activity of flics about a 
molasses-hogshead. Very well, observes one, if men were oysters. 
And very well, answer I, if men were mosquitoes. 

Lieutenant Herndon, whom our Government sent to explore the 
Amazon, and, it is said, to extend the area of slaveryj observed that 
there was wanting there “an industrious and active population, 
who know what the comforts of life arc, and who have artificial 
wants to draw out the great resources of the country.” But what 
are the “artificial wants” to be encouraged? Not the love of luxu¬ 
ries, like the tobacco and slaves of, I believe, his native Virginia, 
nor the ice and granite and other material wealth of our native 
New England; nor are “the great resources of a country” that fer¬ 
tility or barrenness of soil which produces these. The chief want, 
in every State that I have been into, was a high and earnest pur¬ 
pose in its inhabitants. This alone draws out “the great resources” 
of Nature, and at last taxes her beyond her resources; for man 
naturally dies out of her. When we want culture more than pota¬ 
toes, and illumination more than sugar-plums, then the great re¬ 
sources of a world are taxed and drawn out, and the result, or 
staple production, is, not slaves, nor operatives, but men,—those 
rare fruits called heroes, saints, poets, philosophers, and redeemers. 

In short, as a snow-drift is formed where there is a lull in the 
wind, so, one would say, where there is a lull of truth, an institu¬ 
tion springs up. But the truth blows right on over it, nevertheless, 
and at length blows it down. 

What is called politics is comparatively something so superficial 
and inhuman, that practically I have never fairly recognized that it 
concerns me at all. The newspapers, I perceive, devotfc some of 
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their columns specially to politics or government without charge; 
and this, one would say, is all that saves it; but as I love literature 
and to some extent the truth also, I never read those columns at 
any rate. I do not wish to blunt my sense of right so much. I 
have not got to answer for having read a single President’s Mes¬ 
sage. A strange age of the world this, when empires, kingdoms, 
and republics come a-begging to a private man’s door, and utter 
their complaints at his elbow! I cannot take up a newspaper but I 
find that some wretched government or other, hard pushed, and on 
its last legs, is interceding with me, the reader, to vote for it,— 
more importunate than an Italian beggar; and if I have a mind to 
look at its certificate, made, perchance, by some benevolent mer¬ 
chant’s clerk, or the skipper that brought it over, for it cannot 
speak a word of English itself, I shall probably read of the eruption 
of some Vesuvius, or the overflowing of some Po, true or forged, 
which brought it into this condition. I do not hesitate, in such a 
case, to suggest work, or the almshouse; or why not keep its castle 
in silence, as I do commonly? The poor President, what with 
preserving his popularity and doing his duty, is completely bewil¬ 
dered. The newspapers are the ruling power. Any other govern¬ 
ment is reduced to a few marines at Fort Independence. If a man 
neglects to read the Daily Times, government will go down on its 
knees to him, for this is the only treason in these days. 

Those things which now most engage the attention of men, as 
politics and the daily routine, are, it is true, vital functions of 
human society, but should be unconsciously performed, like the 
corresponding functions of the physical body. They arc infra- 
human, a kind of vegetation. I sometimes awake to a half-con¬ 
sciousness of them going on about me, as a man may become 
conscious of some of the processes of digestion in a morbid state, 
and so have the dyspepsia, as it is called. It is as if a thinker sub¬ 
mitted himself to be rasped by the great gizzard of creation. 
Politics is, as it were, the gizzard of society, full of grit and gravel, 
and the two political parties are its two opposite halves,—sometimes 
split into quarters, it may be, which grind on each other. Not only 
individuals, but states, have thus a confirmed dyspepsia, which ex¬ 
presses itself, you can imagine by what sort of eloquence. Thus 
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our life is not altogether a forgetting, but also, alas! to a great ex¬ 
tent, a remembering, of that which we should never have been 
conscious of, certainly not in our waking hours. Why should we 
not meet, not always as dyspeptics, to tell our bad dreams, but 
sometimes as e^/peptics, to congratulate each other on the ever- 
glorious morning? I do not make an exorbitant demand, surely. 
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AMERICA BACK TO THE AMERICANS 


T he Tribune took a firm hold of its bat the other morning 
and announced that it was time to give America back to 
the Americans. We have been expecting that. It seems 
that the indices of our industrial life show an uptrend, upsurge, 
uptwitch, or (as Mother used to say) uppance; and as a result, all 
good Union Leaguers arc feeling their oats and demanding that 
the country be returned into their safekeeping. Payrolls are back 
where they were in 1931, freight-car loadings are up, stocks and 
bonds arc up, factory employment is up, and Bruce Barton is up 
after the cold he had in 1929. But although things are up, business¬ 
men are not really happy in their work yet: the old zip isn’t in 
them. Washington is still bearing down; fellows like this Rexford 
Tugwell, with his foreign name and his foreign ways, are trying 
to put over a pure-food-and-drug regime that would take all the 
vital monkeyshines Dut of American initiative. The New Order 
hasn’t got the familiar feel of the Old Order, and industrialists 
can’t seem to work up that delicious dizzy feeling that used to 
From The New Yorl^er, Reprinted by permission. 
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make them so delirious in mid-morning during the bicarbonate-of- 
soda hour, when they were beating their way up into the very 
highest brackets. 

The Tribune feels strongly about the situation. We ve had 
enough, it says, of “Fascists and Communists and Socialists and 
New Deal professors.” It’s time, in other words, to let the sound' 
Republican dollar start making its loud sound again. 

We have been waiting for this. We knew that the new program 
wasn’t going to satisfy the old school, as soon as the old school 
was able to be up and around. Well, maybe it is time, as the 
Tribune suggests, to return America to the Americans (after all, 
the Americans gave us everything we have, didn’t they? Every¬ 
thing from the Civil War, with its fine victory over slavery, to No- 
Draft Ventilation, which any executive knows is just as great a 
victory in its own way). But then again, maybe we better let the 
foreigners down at Washington keep the country a while longer. 
They seem to have some plans for an order based on social equi¬ 
librium rather than on personal expansion; and whether they can 
make it work or not, we say God bless them and Merry Christmas! 


THE TRAGIC FALLACY 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


(See p. 305 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 

T hrough the legacy of their art the great ages have 
transmitted to us a dim image of their glorious vitality. 
When we turn the pages of a Sophoclean or a Shake¬ 
spearean tragedy we participate faintly in the experience which 

From The Modern Temper, by Joseph Wood Krutch, copyright 1929, by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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created it, and we sometimes presumptuously say that we “under¬ 
stand” the spirit of these works. But the truth is that we see them, 
even at best and in the moments when our souls expand most 
nearly to their dimensions, through a glass darkly. 

It is so much easier to appreciate than to create that an age too 
feeble to reach the heights achieved by the members of a preceding 
one can still see those heights towering above its impotence as we 
do when we perceive a Sophocles or a Shakespeare soaring in an 
air which we can never hope to breathe. We say that we can 
“appreciate” them, but what we mean is that we are just able to 
wonder, and we can never hope to participate in the glorious vision 
of human life out of which they were created—not even to the 
extent of those humbler persons for whom they were written. To 
us the triumphant voices come from far away and tell of a heroic 
world which no longer exists; to them they spoke of immediate 
realities and revealed the inner meaning of events amid which they 
still lived. 

When the life has entirely gone out of a work of art come down 
to us from the past, when we read it without any emotional com¬ 
prehension whatsoever, and can no longer even imagine why the 
people for whom it was intended found it absorbing and satisfying, 
then, of course, it has ceased to be a work of art at all, and has 
dwindled into one of those deceptive “documents” from which we 
get a false sense of comprehending through the intellect things 
which cannot be comprehended at all except by means of a kinship 
of feeling. And though all works from a past age have begun in 
this way to fade, there are some, like the great Greek or Eliza¬ 
bethan tragedies, which are still halfway between the work of art 
and the document. They no longer can have for us the immediacy 
which they had for those to whom they originally belonged, but 
they have not yet eluded us entirely. We no longer live in the 
world which they represent, but we can half imagine it, and we 
can measure the distance which we have moved away. Thus we 
write no tragedies to-day, but we can still talk about the tragic 
spirit, of which we should, perhaps, have no conception were it not 
for the works in question. 

An age which could really appreciate Shakespeare or Sophocles 
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would have something comparable to put beside them,—something 
like them, not necessarily in form or in spirit, but at least in mag¬ 
nitude,—some vision of life which would be, however different, 
equally ample and passionate. But when we move to put a mod¬ 
ern masterpiece beside them, when we seek to compare them with, 
let us say, a Ghosts or a Weavers, we shrink as from the impulse 
to commit some folly, and we feel as though we were about to 
superimpose Bowling Green upon the Great Prairies in order to 
ascertain which is the larger. 

The question, we see, is not primarily one of art, but of the two 
worlds which two minds inhabited. No increased powers of ex¬ 
pression, no greater gift for words, could have transformed Ibsen 
into Shakespeare. The materials out of which the latter created 
his works—his conception of human dignity, his sense of the im¬ 
portance of human passions, his vision of the amplitude of human 
life—simply did not and could not exist for Ibsen, as they did not 
and could not exist for his contemporaries. God and Man and 
Nature had all somehow dwindled in the course of the intervening 
centuries, not because the realistic creed of modern art led us to 
seek out mean people, but because this meanness of human life was 
somehow thrust upon us by the operation of that same process 
which led to the development of realistic theories of art by which 
our vision could be justified. 

Hence, though we still use, sometimes, the adjective “tragic” to 
describe one or another of those modern works of literature which 
portray human misery and which end more sadly, even, than they 
begin, the term is a misnomer, since it is obvious that the works in 
question have nothing in common with the classical examples of 
the genre, and produce in the reader a sense of depression which 
is the exact opposite of that elation generated when the spirit of a 
Shakespeare rises joyously superior to the outward calamities which 
he recounts, and celebrates the greatness of the human spirit whose 
travail he describes. 

Tragedies, in that only sense of the word which has any distinc¬ 
tive meaning, are no longer written in either the dramatic or any 
other form, and the fact is not to be accounted for in any merely 
literary terms. It is not the result of any fashion in literature or 
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of any deliberate determination to write about human nature or 
character under different aspects. Neither does it come from any 
greater sensitiveness of feeling which would make us shrink from 
the contemplation of the suffering of Medea or Othello, nor from 
any greater optimism which would make us likely to see life in 
more cheerful terms. It is, on the contrary, the result of cnfecble- 
ments of the human spirit not unlike that described in an earlier 
essay of mine, and a further illustration of that gradual weakening 
of man’s confidence in his ability to impose upon the phenomenon 
of life an interpretation acceptable to his desires which is the sub¬ 
ject of the whole of the present discussion. 

To explain that fact and to make clear how the creation of 
classical tragedy did consist in the successful effort to impose such 
a satisfactory interpretation will require, perhaps, the special section 
which follows, although the truth of the fact that great tragedy 
does impose such an interpretation must be evident to anyone who 
has ever risen from the reading of Oedipus or Lear with that feel¬ 
ing of exultation which comes when we have been able, by rare 
good fortune, to enter into its spirit-as completely as is possible for 
us of a remoter and emotionally enfeebled age. Meanwhile one 
anticipatory remark may be ventured. If the plays and the novels 
of to-day deal with littlcr people and less mighty emotions, it is 
not because we have become interested in commonplace souls and 
their unglamorous adventures, but because we have come, willy- 
nilly, to see the soul of man as commonplace and its emotions as 
mean. 

II 

-V., Tragedy, said Aristotle, is the “imitation of noble actions,” and 
though it Is some twenty-five hundred years since the dictum was 
uttered, there is only one respect in which we arc inclined to mod¬ 
ify it. To us “imitation” seems a rather naive word to apply to 
that process by which observation is turned into art, and we seek 
for one which would define, or at least imply, the nature of that 
interposition of the personality of the artist between the object and 
the beholder which constitutes his function, and by means of which 
,he transmits a modified version rather than a mere imitation of 
the thing which he has contemplated. 
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In the search for this word, the acstheticians of romanticism in¬ 
vented the term “expression” to describe the artistic purpose to 
which apparent imitation was subservient. Psychologists, on the 
other hand, feeling that the artistic process was primarily one by 
which reality is modified in such a way as to render it more accept¬ 
able to the desires of the artist, employed various terms in the effort 
to describe that distortion which the wish may produce in vision. 
And, though many of the newer critics reject both romanticism and 
psychology, even they insist upon the fundamental fact that in art 
we are concerned not with mere imitation, but with the imposition 
of some form upon the material which it would not have if it were 
merely copied as a camera copies. Tragedy is not, then, as Aristotle 
said, the imitation of noble actions, for, indeed, no one knows what 
a noble action is, or whether or not such a thing as nobility exists 
in nature apart from the mind of man. Certainly the action of 
Achilles in dragging the dead body of Hector around the walls of 
Troy and under the eyes of Andromache, who had begged to be 
allowed to give it decent burial, is not to us a noble action, though 
it was such to Homer, who made it the subject of a noble passage 
in a noble poem. Certainly, too, the same ajtion might conceivably 
be made the subject of a tragedy and the subject of a farce, defx^nd- 
ing upon the way in which it was treated; so that to say that 
tragedy is the imitation of a noble action is to be guilty of assum¬ 
ing, first, that art and photography are the same end, second, that 
there may be something inherently noble in an act as distinguished 
from the motives which prompted it or from the point of view 
from which it is regarded. 

Nevertheless, the idea of nobility is inseparable from the idea of 
tragedy, which cannot exist without it. If tragedy is not the imita¬ 
tion or even the modified representation of noble actions, it is cer¬ 
tainly a representation of actions considered noble, and herein lies 
its essential nature, since no man can conceive it unless he is 
capable of believing in the greatness and importance of man. Its 
action is usually, if not always, calamitous, because it is only in 
calamity that the human spirit has the opportunity to reveal itself 
triumphant over the outward universe, which fails to conquer it; 
but this calamity in tragedy is only a means to an end, and the 
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essential thing which distinguishes real tragedy from those dis¬ 
tressing modern works sometimes called by its name is the fact that 
it is in the former alone that the artist has found himself capable 
of considering and of making us consider that his people and his 
actions have that amplitude and importance which make them 
noble. 

Tragedy arises, then, when, as in Periclean Greece or Elizabethan 
England, a people fully aware of the calamities of life is neverthe¬ 
less serenely confident of the greatness of man, whose mighty pas¬ 
sions and supreme fortitude are revealed when one of these calami¬ 
ties overtakes him. 

To those who mistakenly think of tragedy as something gloomy 
or depressing, who are incapable of recognizing the elation which 
its celebration of human greatness inspires, and who, therefore, 
confuse it with things merely miserable or pathetic, it must be a 
paradox that the happiest, most vigorous, and most confident ages 
which the world has ever known—the Periclean and the Eliza¬ 
bethan—should be exactly those which created and which most 
relished the mightiest tragedies; but the paradox is, of course, re¬ 
solved by the fact that tragedy is essentially an expression, not of 
despair, but of the triumph over despair and of confidence in the 
value of human life. If Shakespeare himself ever had that “dark 
period” which his critics and biographers have imagined for him, 
it W’as at least no darkness like that bleak and arid despair which 
sometimes settles over modern spirits. In the midst of it he cre¬ 
ated both the elemental grandeur of Othello and the pensive 
majesty of Hamlet, and, holding them up to his contemporaries, 
he said in the words of his own Miranda: “O brave new world, 
that has such people in’t!” 

All works of art which deserve their name have a happy end. 
This is indeed the thing which constitutes them art and through 
which they perform their function. Whatever the character of 
the events, fortunate or unfortunate, which they recount, they so 
mould or arrange or interpret them that we accept gladly the con¬ 
clusion which they reach and would not have it otherwise. They 
may conduct us into the realm of pure fancy, where wish and fact 
arc identical and the world is remade exactly after the fashion of 
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the heart’s desire, or they may yield some greater or less allegiance 
to fact; but they must always reconcile us in one way or another 
to the representation which they make, and the distinctions be¬ 
tween the genre are simply the distinctions between the means by 
which this reconciliation is effected. 

Comedy laughs the minor mishaps of its characters away; drama 
solves all the difficulties it allows to arise; and melodrama, separat¬ 
ing good from evil by simple lines, distributes its rewards and 
punishments in accordance with the principles of a naive justice 
satisfying the simple souls of its audience, which are neither philo¬ 
sophical enough to question its primitive ethics nor critical enough 
to object to the way in which its neat events violate the laws of 
probability. Tragedy, the greatest and the most difficult of the 
arts, can adopt none of these methods; and yet it must reach its 
own happy end in its own way. Though its conclusion must be, 
by its premise, outwardly calamitous, though it must speak to those 
who know that the good man is cut off and that the fairest things 
arc the first to perish, yet it must leave them, as Othello does, con¬ 
tent that this is so. We must be and we are glad that Juliet dies, 
and glad that Lear is turned out into the storm. 

Milton set out, he said, to justify the ways of God to man; and 
his phrase, if it be interpreted broadly enough, may be taken as 
describing the function of all art, which must, in some way or 
other, make the life which it seems to represent satisfactory to those 
who see its reflection in the magic mirror, and must gratify, or at 
least reconcile, the desires of the beholder—not necessarily, as the 
more naive exponents of Freudian psychology maintain, by grati¬ 
fying individual and often eccentric wishes, but at least by satisfy¬ 
ing the universally human desire to find in the world some justice, 
some meaning, or, at the very least, some recognizable order. 
Hence it is that every real tragedy, however tremendous it may be, 
is an affirmation of faith in life, a declaration that, even if God is 
not in His Heaven, then at least Man is in his World. 

We accept gladly the outward defeats which it describes for the 
sake of the inward victories which it reveals. Juliet died, but not 
before she had shown how great and resplendent a thing love could 
be; Othello plunged the dagger into his own breast, but not before 
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he had revealed that greatness of soul which makes his death seem 
unimportant. Had he died in the instant when he struck the blow, 
had he perished still believing that the world was as completely 
black as he saw it before the innocence of Desdemona was revealed 
to him, then, for him at least, the world would have been merely 
damnable; but Shakespeare kept him alive long enough to allow 
him to learn his error and hence to die, not in despair, but in the 
full acceptance of the tragic reconciliation to life. Perhaps it would 
be pleasanter if men could believe what the child is taught,—that 
the good are happy and that things turn out as they should,—but 
it is far more important to be able to believe, as Shakespeare did, 
that however much things in the outward world may go awry, 
man has, nevertheless, splendors of his own, and that, in short. 
Love and Honor and Glory are not words, but realities. 

Thus for the great ages tragedy is not an expression of despair, 
but the means by which they saved themselves from it. It is a 
profession of faith, and a sort of religion—a way of looking at life 
by virtue of which it is robbed of its pain. The sturdy soul of the 
tragic author seizes upon suffering and uses it as a means by which 
joy may be wrung out of existence, but it is not to be forgotten 
that he is enabled to do so only because of his belief in the great¬ 
ness of human nature, and because, though he has lost the child’s 
faith in life, he has not lost his far more important faith in human 
nature. A tragic writer does not have to believe in God, but he 
must believe in man. 

And if, then, the tragic spirit is in reality the product of a reli¬ 
gious faith, in which, sometimes at least, faith in the greatness of 
God is replaced by faith in the greatness of man, it serves, of 
course, to perform the function of religion, to make life tolerable 
for those who participate in its beneficent illusion. It purges the 
souls of those who might otherwise despair, and it makes endur¬ 
able the realization that the events of the outward world do not 
correspond with the desires of the heart, and thus in its own par¬ 
ticular way it does what all religions do, for it gives a rationality, 
a meaning, and a justification to the universe. But if it has the 
strength it has also the weakness of all faiths, since it may—nay, 
it must—be ultimately lost, as reality, encroaching further and 
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further into the realm of imagination, leaves less and less room in 
which that imagination can build its refuge. 

Ill 

It is, indeed, only at a certain stage in the development of the 
realistic intelligence of a people that the tragic faith can exist. A 
naiVer people, still possessed of the child’s faith that the universe 
coincides exactly with its desires, has only—and needs only—its 
happy and childlike mythology, which arrives inevitably at its 
happy end, where the only ones who suffer “deserve” to do so, and 
in which, therefore, life is represented as directly and easily accept¬ 
able. A too sophisticated society, on the other hand,—one which, 
like ours, has outgrown not merely the simple optimism of the 
child, but also that vigorous, one might almost say adolescent, faith 
in the nobility of man which marks a Sophocles or a Shakespeare, 
—has neither fairy tales to assure it that all is always right in the 
end nor tragedies to make it believe that it rises superior in soul to 
the outward calamities which befall it. 

Distrusting its thought, despising its passions, realizing its im¬ 
potent unimportance in the universe, it can tell itself no stories 
except those which make it still more acutely aware of its trivial 
miseries. When its heroes—sad misnomer for the pitiful creatures 
who people contemporary fiction—are struck down it is not, as in 
the case of Oedipus, by the gods that they are struck, but only, as 
with Oswald Alving, by syphilis, for they know that the gods, even 
if they existed, would not trouble with them, and they cannot at¬ 
tribute to themselves in art an importance in which they do not 
believe. Their so-called tragedies do not and cannot end with one 
of those splendid calamities which in Shakespeare seem to rever¬ 
berate through the universe, because they cannot believe that the 
universe trembles when their love is, like Romeo’s, cut off, or when 
the place where they, small as they arc, have gathered up their 
trivial treasure is, like Othello’s sanctuary, defiled. Instead, mean 
misery piles on mean misery, petty misfortune follows petty mis¬ 
fortune, and despair becomes intolerable because it is no longer 
even significant or important. 

Ibsen once made one of his characters say that he did not read 
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much in the classics because he found them “irrelevant,” and the 
adjective was brilliantly chosen because it held implication even 
beyond those of which Ibsen was consciously aware. What is it 
that made the classics irrelevant to him and to us? Is it not just 
exactly those to him impossible premises which make tragedy what 
it is, those assumptions that the soul of man is great, that the uni¬ 
verse, together with whatever gods may be, concerned itself with 
him, and that he is, in a word, noble? He turned to village 
politics for exactly the same reason that his contemporaries and 
his successors have, each in his own way, sought out some aspect 
of the common man and his common life—because, that is to say, 
here was at least something small enough for him to be able to 
believe. 

Bearing this fact in mind, let us compare a modern “tragedy” 
with one of the great works of a happy age, not in order to judge 
of their relative technical merits, but in order to determine to what 
extent the former deserves its name by achieving a tragic solution 
capable of purging the soul or of reconciling the emotions to the 
life which it pictures. And, in order to make the comparison as 
fruitful as possible, let us choose Hamlet on the one hand and on 
the other a play like Ghosts, which was not only written by per¬ 
haps the most powerful as well as the most typical of modern 
writers, but which is, in addition, the one of his works which 
seems most nearly to escape that triviality which cannot be entirely 
escaped by anyone who feels, as all contemporary minds do, that 
man is relatively trivial. 

In Hamlet a prince (“In apprehension how like a god!”) has 
thrust upon him from the unseen world a duty to redress a wrong 
which concerns not merely him, his mother, and his uncle, but the 
moral order of the universe. Erasing all trivial fond records from 
his mind, abandoning at once both his studies and his romance, 
because it has been his good fortune to be called upon to take part 
in an action of cosmic importance, he plunges at first, not into 
action, but into thought, weighing the claims which are made 
upon him and contemplating the grandiose complexities of the 
universe. And when the time comes at last for him to die he dies, 
not as a failure, but as a success. Not only has the universe re- 
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gained the balance which had been upset by what seemed the 
monstrous crime of the guilty pair (“There is nothing either good 
or bad, but thinking makes it so”), but in the process by which 
that readjustment was made a mighty mind has been given the 
opportunity, first to contemplate the magnificent scheme of which 
it was a part, and then to demonstrate the greatness of its spirit by 
playing a role in the grand style which it called for. We do not 
need to despair in such a world if it has such creatures in it. 

1 urn now to Ghosts, Look upon this picture and upon that. A 
young man has inherited syphilis from his father. Struck by a to 
him mysterious malady, he returns to his northern village, learns 
the hopeless truth about himself, and persuades his mother to 
poison him. The incidents prove, perhaps, that pastors should nor 
endeavor to keep a husband and wife together unless they know 
what they arc doing. But what a world is this in which a great 
writer can deduce nothing more than that from his greatest work, 
and how are we to be purged or reconciled when we see it acted? 
Not only is the failure utter, but it is trivial and meaningless as 
well. 

Yet the journey from Elsinore to Skien is precisely the journey 
which the human spirit has made, exchanging in the process 
princes for invalids and gods for disease. We say, as Ibsen would 
say, that the problems of Oswald Alving are more “relevant” to 
our life than the problems of Hamlet, that the play in which the 
former appears is more “real” than the other more glamorous one, 
but it is exactly because we find it so that we arc condemned. We 
can believe in Oswald, but we cannot believe in Hamlet, and a 
light has gone out in the universe. Shakespeare justifies the ways 
of God to man, but in Ibsen there is no such happy end and with 
him tragedy, so called, has become an expression of our despair at 
finding that such justification is no longer possible. 

Modern critics have sometimes been puzzled to account for the 
fact that the concern of ancient tragedy is almost exclusively with 
kings and courts. They have been tempted to accuse even Aris¬ 
totle of a certain naivete in assuming, as he seems to assume, that 
the nobility of which he speaks as necessary to a tragedy implies a 
nobility of rank as well as of soul, and they have sometimes re- 
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gretted that Shakespeare did not devote himself more than he did 
to the serious consideration of those common woes of the common 
man which subsequent writers have exploited with increasing per¬ 
tinacity. Yet the tendency to lay the scene of a tragedy at the court 
of a king is not the result of any arbitrary convention, but of the 
fact that the tragic writers believed easily in greatness just as we 
believe easily in meanness. To Shakespeare, robes and crowns and 
jewels are the garments most appropriate to man because they are 
the fitting outward manifestation of his inward majesty, but to us 
they seem absurd because the man who bears them has, in our 
estimation, so pitifully shrunk. We do not write about kings be¬ 
cause we do not believe that any man is worthy to be one, and we 
do not write about courts because hovels seem to us to be dwellings 
more appropriate to the creatures who inhabit them. Any modern 
attempt to dress characters in robes ends only by making us aware 
of a comic incongruity, and any modern attempt to furnish them 
with a language resplendent like Shakespeare’s ends only in bom¬ 
bast. 

True tragedy, capable of performing its function and of purging 
the soul by reconciling man to his woes, can exist only by virtue of 
a certain pathetic fallacy far more inclusive than that to which the 
name is commonly given. The romantics, feeble descendants of 
the tragic writers, to whom they arc linked by their effort to sec 
life and nature in grandiose terms, loved to imagine that the sea or 
the sky had a way of according itself with their moods, of storming 
when they stormed and smiling when they smiled. But the tragic 
spirit sustains itself by an assumption much more far-reaching and 
no more justified. Man, as it secs him, lives in a world which he 
may not dominate, but which is always aware of him. Occupying 
the exact centre of a universe which would have no meaning ex¬ 
cept for him, and being so little below the angels that, if he believes 
in God, he has no hesitation in imagining Him formed as he is 
formed and crowned with a crown like that which he or one of 
his fellows wears, he assumes that each of his acts reverberates 
through the universe. His passions arc important to him because 
he believes them important throughout all time and all space; the 
very fact that he can sin (no modern can) means that this universe 
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is watching his acts; and, though he may perish, a God leans out 
from infinity to strike him down. 

And it is exactly because an Ibsen cannot think of man in any 
such terms as these that his persons have so shrunk and that his 
“tragedy” has lost that power which real tragedy always has of 
making that infinitely ambitious creature called man content to 
accept his misery if only he can be made to feel great enough and 
important enough. An Oswald is not a Hamlet chiefly because he 
has lost that tie with the natural and supernatural world which the 
latter had. No ghost will leave the other world to warn or en¬ 
courage him; there is no virtue and no vice which he can possibly 
have which can be really important; and when he dies neither his 
death nor the manner of it will be, outside the circle of two or 
three people as unnecessary as himself, any more important than 
that of a rat behind the arras. 

Perhaps we may dub the illusion upon which the tragic spirit is 
nourished the Tragic, as opposed to the Pathetic, Fallacy; but fal¬ 
lacy though it is, upon its existence depends not merely the writing 
of tragedy, but the existence of that religious feeling of which trag¬ 
edy is an expression, and by means of which a people aware of the 
dissonances of life manages nevertheless to hear them as harmony. 
Without it neither man nor his passions can seem great enough 
or important enough to justify the sufferings which they entail, 
and literature, expressing the mood of a people, begins to despair 
where once it exulted. Like the belief in love, and like most of the 
other mighty illusions by means of which human life has been 
given a value, the Tragic Fallacy depends ultimately upon the as¬ 
sumption which man so readily makes that something outside his 
own being, some “spirit not himself,”—be it God, Nature, or that 
still vaguer thing called a Moral Order,—joins him in the emphasis 
which he places upon this or that and confirms him in his feeling 
that his passions and his opinions arc important. When his in¬ 
stinctive faith in that correspondence between the outer and the 
inner world fades, his grasp upon the faith that sustained him 
fades also; and love, or tragedy, or what not, ceases to be the reality 
which it was because he is never strong enough in his own insig- 
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nificant self to stand alone in a universe which snubs him with its 
indifference. 

In both the modern and the ancient worlds tragedy was dead 
long before writers were aware of the fact. Seneca wrote his frigid 
melodramas under the impression that he was following in the foot¬ 
steps of Sophocles, and Dryden probably thought that his All for 
Love was an improvement upon Shakespeare; but in time we came 
to sec that no amount of rhetorical bombast could conceal the fact 
that grandeur was not to be counterfeited when the belief in its 
possibility was dead, and, turning from the hero to the common 
man, we inaugurated the era of realism. For us no choice remains 
except that between mere rhetoric and the frank consideration of 
man, who may be the highest of the anthropoids, but who is cer¬ 
tainly too far below the angels to imagine either that the latter can 
concern themselves with him or that he can catch any glimpse of 
even the soles of their feet. We can no longer tell tales of the fall 
of noble men, because we do not believe that noble men exist. 
The best that we can achieve is pathos, and the most that we can 
do is to feel sorry for ourselves. Man has put off his royal robes, 
and it is only in sceptred pomp that tragedy can come sweeping by. 

IV 

Nietzsche was the last of the great philosophers to attempt a 
tragic justification of life. His central and famous dogma, “Life is 
good because it is painful,” sums up in a few words the desperate 
and almost meaningless paradox to which he was driven in his 
effort to reduce to rational terms the far more imaginative concep¬ 
tion which is everywhere present but everywhere unanalyzed in a 
Sophocles and a Shakespeare, and by means of which they rise 
triumphant over the manifold miseries of life. But the very fact 
that Nietzsche could not even attempt to state in any except intel¬ 
lectual terms an attitude which is primarily unintellcctual, and to 
which, indeed, intellectual analysis is inevitably fatal, is proof of 
the distance which he, had been carried, by the rationalizing tend¬ 
encies of the human mind, away from the possibility of the tragic 
solution which he sought; and the confused, half-insane violence 
of his work will reveal, by the contrast which it affords with the 
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serenity of the tragic writers whom he admired, how great was his 
failure. 

Fundamentally this failure was, moreover, conditioned by exactly 
the same thing which has conditioned the failure of all modern 
attempts to achieve what he attempted—^by the fact, that is to say, 
that tragedy must have a hero if it is not to be merely an accusa¬ 
tion against, instead of a justification of, the world in which it 
occurs. It is, as Aristotle said, an imitation of noble actions, and 
Nietzsche, for all his enthusiasm for the Greek tragic writers, was 
palsied by the universally modern incapacity to conceive man as 
noble. Out of this dilemma, out of his need to find a hero who 
could give to life as he saw it the only possible justification, was 
born the idea of the Superman; but the Superman is merely a 
hypothetical creature destined to become what man actually was in 
the eyes of the great tragic writers—a creature, as Hamlet said, 
“how infinite in faculty ... in apprehension how like a god.” 
Thus Nietzsche lived half in the past, through his literary enthusi¬ 
asms, and half in the future, through his grandiose dreams; but, 
for all his professed determination to justify existence, he was no 
more able than the rest of us to find the present acceptable. Life, 
he said in effect, is not a tragedy now, but perhaps it will be when 
the Ape-man has been transformed into a hero (the lJbcrmcnsch)\ 
and, trying to find that sufficient, he went mad. 

He failed, as all moderns must fail when they attempt, like him, 
to embrace the tragic spirit as a religious faith, because the resur¬ 
gence of that faith is not an intellectual but a vital phenomenon, 
something not achieved by taking thought, but born, on the con¬ 
trary, out of an instinctive confidence in life which is nearer to the 
animals’ unquestioning allegiance to the scheme of nature than it 
is to that critical intelligence characteristic of a fully developed hu¬ 
manism. And, like other faiths, it is not to be recaptured merely 
by reaching an intellectual conviction that it would be desirable to 
do so. 

Modern psychology has discovered—or at least strongly empha¬ 
sized—the fact that under certain conditions desire produces belief; 
and, having discovered also that the more primitive a given men¬ 
tality, the more completely arc its opinions determined by its wishes, 
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modern psychology has concluded that the best mind is that which 
most resists the tendency to believe a thing simply because it would 
be pleasant or advantageous to do so. But, justified as this conclu¬ 
sion may be from the intellectual point of view, it fails to take into 
account the fact that, in a universe as badly adapted as this one 
to human as distinguished from animal needs, this ability to will 
a belief may bestow an enormous vital advantage—as it did, for 
instance, in the case at present under discussion, where it made 
possible for Shakespeare the compensation of a tragic faith com¬ 
pletely inaccessible to Nietzsche. Pure intelligence, incapable of 
being influenced by desire, and therefore also incapable of choosing 
one opinion rather than another simply because the one chosen is 
the more fruitful or beneficent, is doubtless a relatively perfect in¬ 
strument for the pursuit of truth; but the question—likely, it would 
seem, to be answered in the negative—is simply whether or not the 
spirit of man can endure the literal and inhuman truth. 

Certain ages and most simple people have conceived of the action 
which passes upon the stage of the universe as of something in the 
nature of a Divine Comedy—something, that is to say, which will 
reach its end with the words “and they lived happily ever after.” 
Others, less naive and therefore more aware of those maladjust¬ 
ments whose reality, at least so far as outward events are concerned, 
they could not escape, have imposed upon it another artistic form 
and called it a Divine Tragedy, accepting its catastrophe as we 
accept the catastrophe of an Othello, because of its grandeur. But 
a tragedy, divine or otherwise, must, it may again be repeated, have 
a hero, and from the universe, as we see it, both the Glory of God 
and the Glory of Man have departed. Our cosmos may be farcical 
or it may be pathetic, but it has not the dignity of tragedy and we 
cannot accept it as such. 

Yet our need for the consolations of tragedy has not passed with 
the passing of our ability to conceive it. Indeed, the dissonances 
which it was tragedy’s function to resolve grow more insistent in¬ 
stead of diminishing. .Our passions, our disappointments, and our 
sufferings remain important to us though important to nothing else, 
and they thrust themselves upon us with an urgency which makes 
it impossible for us to dismiss them as the mere trivialities which. 
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SO our intellects tell us, they are. And yet, in the absence of tragic 
faith or the possibility of achieving it, we have no way in which we 
may succeed in giving them the dignity which would not only 
render them tolerable, but would transform them, as they were 
transformed by the great ages, into joys. The death of Tragedy is, 
like the death of Love, one of those emotional fatalities as the result 
of which the human as distinguished from the natural world grows 
more and more a desert. 

Poetry, said Santayana in his famous phrase, is “religion which 
is no longer believed,” but it depends, nevertheless, upon its power 
to revive in us a sort of temporary or provisional credence, and 
the nearer it can come to producing an illusion of belief, the greater 
is its power as poetry. Once the tragic spirit was a living faith, and 
out of it tragedies were written. To-day these great expressions of 
a great faith have declined, not merely into poetry, but into a kind 
of poetry whose premises are so far from any we can really accept 
that we can only partially and dimly grasp its meaning. We read 
but we do not write tragedies. The tragic solution of the problem 
of existence, the reconciliation to life by means of the tragic spirit, 
is, that is to say, now only a fiction surviving in art. When that 
art itself has become, as it probably will, completely meaningless, 
when we have ceased not only to write but to read tragic works, 
then it will be lost and in all real senses forgotten, since the devolu¬ 
tion from Religion to Art to Document will be complete. 
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ir if ie 

T here is a wide-spread belief fostered occasionally by sci¬ 
entists themselves that if^wc will but allow science fullest 
freedom it will eventually make us all healthy and wealthy 
and wiscrf There is little doubt that up to a certain point it can 
make us healthy and wealthy. If we pass over, for the moment, 
the question whethar the health which science can give us is only 
physical (and not moral) health, we will all readily admit that a 
clearer understanding of the processes of nature and the sources of 
physical power can certainly save us from many ills.'^Science can 
and has eliminated many diseases and much useless motion.*^ No 

From Scribner's Magazine, Reprinted by permission. 
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one under a scientific dispensation will waste his time and effort 
in praying for rain or in attempting, as they did in Homer, to stop 
the flow of blood by incantation. It can increase and has increased 
immeasurably our mastery of nature. It makes us far more efficient. 
Whether it can really increase our mastery of human nature and 
thus make us wise and good is a different question. Scientists 
sometimes tell us that it can. In any attempt to predict our future 
under science this is really a much more important question than 
the first, for if without changing your man you place at his disposal 
a ton of TNT or only a sawed-off shotgun and an armored car, 
you may make life far more dangerous than if you had left your 
untutored savage with only his primitive battering-ram and his 
relatively harmless bow and arrow. 

vthc academic mind is inclined to call a man wise if he under¬ 
stands things like the Bohr atom and the Einstein theory!^ That, 
too, is a mistake. 4le is not really wise; he is only intelligent.“^The 
normal, ordinary human being must express himself by his acts. 
Even a recluse is involved in countless enterprises and relationships 
with others. If we say a man is wise we mean that whatever his 
theoretical beliefs, in the conduct of his life he chooses sane courses 
of action. If the scientist cannot help him to do this it is as much 
a superstition to expect unaided science to give us a safe and happy 
future as it was for our ancestors to believe in witch-doctors or to 
pray for rain. 

There are times when the discouraged student of religion, of 
history and of letters is tempted to rise up and call his brother who 
works in the laboratory blessed. Among scholars the experimental 
scientist is a privileged character!^ He is allowed to live and work 
in a world that knows not sin nor evil.*^ Like Adam and Eve he 
lives in a Garden of Eden. Trinitrotoluol is not evil because it 
explodes. Hydrogen sulphide is not unclean because it smells 
badly. The lion is not wicked because he kills the antelope. He 
is only leonine. That is what lions do for a living. To the biolo¬ 
gist the lion who kills many antelopes has “survival value.” He is, 
this scientist will even tell us, a good lion. 

Wh^ the scientist uses this word good we must be upon our 
guard. He docs not mean what the theologian, the moralist, the 
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artist, or even the ordinary man means by that word. His lion, 
for instance, is frankly predatory. To Dante he was the personifi¬ 
cation of pride, the most deadly of all the sins, and quite evidently 
he fiercely seeks his own. If the biologist should invent a science 
for lions, a leonine science (and knowing his ingenuity I do not 
put it beyond him), it would make life easier for lions. It would 
increase their number, eliminate waste motion in their technic of 
pouncing upon antelopes. In the biologist’s way of looking at 
things, it would make them better lions but from any outside non- 
scientific point of view, that of antelopes, for instance, it would 
not make lions better. It would change only their outward habits, 
not their inner natures. So it is perhaps with our science in general, 
and if it is to be the only force operative upon humanity then to 
the end of time we shall have to carry with us into no matter how 
roseate a future only the same old Adam. 

If to avoid confusion we must be on our guard when he uses the 
word good, much the same is true when he uses certain other 
words like pure, even when he uses them in his really fine phrase, 
pure science. 

In the first instance pure science, of course, means disinterested, 
not applied, science. The more competent scientists when on their 
guard never pretend that it means anything more. It is a really 
noble conception, science divorced from any consideration of its 
useful or profitable applications. The ordinary man must be cau¬ 
tious, however, and not conclude that science because “pure” some¬ 
how gives us a higher kind of truth than that revealed by just plain 
ordinary religion or art or philosophy. The devotees of these latter 
studies are assumed, sometimes even by scientists, to have been 
laggard and never to have pushed their subjects to this twenty-four 
carat stage of ultimate purity. There may be an error in all this, 
for it must be remembered and emphasized that science becomes 
pure only when it has been divorced also from any consideration 
of social and moral welfare. The pure scientist might conceivably 
in his laboratory seek to discover that least stable combination of 
chemical elements which under given conditions would constitute 
the world’s most powerful explosive, ."^his deadly formula would 
then be available for those who apply to more practical uses the 
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findings of pure science. Its truths arc not really truths of a higher 
sort; they arc not above ordinary truths, as the angels (if there still 
arc angels) are over the earth; they are only the truths of science 
in what might be called their state of innocence. 

For this reason experimental science should not be regarded as 
wicked; it is only unmoral. No harm will come so long as we 
all remember that it has little relation to what the ordinary man 
regards as beautiful, or holy, or good. Such extraneous considera¬ 
tions of beauty and holiness and goodness arc really impurities in 
science at its highest stage. They are, however, probably still aspects 
of truth and it might in one sense almost be said that pure science 
gives us impure truth, or perhaps rather, truth mutilated; truth 
from which certain elements that under ideal conditions enter into 
its fulness have of necessity been cut off. 

ii 

The dispensation to live and work in a world where he might 
disregard the good, the holy and the beautiful, at first granted 
rather grudgingly, is now on the whole conceded with enthusiasm. 
Society is asked to adopt a policy of laissez-faire just as it was asked 
to do by economists in the beginnings of industrialism and “big 
business.” T||^ means, for instance, that in case geologists reach 
conclusions at variance with those held by the church, their teach¬ 
ing should not be suppressed. If the biologist in dealing with sex 
finds it necessary to lift a social taboo and discovers that “nature 
has no reward for chastity,” and other facts about generation which 
in the hands of the loose-living may conceivably effect an increase 
in sensuality, divorce and the instability of the family, no ban 
should be placed upon him. '^If the physicist discovers new sources 
of energy that may be readily released for destructive purposes, he 
should not be held accountable for their use. ^Scientists should 
remember that the concession given to them by society is probably 
the largest ever granted to any group or castdf^ Although it has 
subjected the regulative forces of civilizations to a strain severe at 
times almost to the breaking-point, let me hasten to add that I 
believe the freedom accorded has been fully justified. 

Clear-thinking men, including many great scientists, recognized 
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that, for reasons which will be set forth later, science could not 
hope to give us a religion; they also realized, particularly after the 
failure of Zola’s “experimental novel” and his school of naturalism, 
that it could not give us an art. Although there were those who 
tried to bring over the biologist’s conception of the predatory “good 
lion” as a guide in human affairs and though mistaken political 
scientists sought to justify Germany’s invasion of Belgium in 1914 
by invoking Darwin’s “the survival of the fittest,” it was generally 
recognized that science could not give us a system of human con¬ 
duct, and that even excellent science could and did often make 
despicable morality. The unmoral world of nature, with which 
science can deal so fruitfully, is after all not the world of religion, 
of art, of morals, and of man. So long as this was recognized by 
theologians, artists, moralists and the ordinary man on the one side, 
and by scientists on the other, there could be no serious trouble and 
the various civilizing agencies might hope to go along in concert. 
There have lately been signs in many quarters that science is in¬ 
creasing its pretensions and is now insisting that it be accepted as 
the preceptor of humanity in matters of morals. A clash therefore 
seems inevitable. 

In plain language what, then, is an experimental or physical sci¬ 
entist? He is a man who disentangles forces anc^Henomena and 
decides which are the same and which are different. His business 
is to count and calculate them. He is primarily a measurer. An 
experiment is a query put to nature and a really great scientist of 
this school, like Mr. Millikan for instance, is one who knows how 
to put to her a proper question. We do not mean by this that 
nature is finicky or has any sense of what Victorians used to call the 
proprieties. She has not. A proper question is only one of the 
kind which nature can answer. Is this hydrogen or helium? Is 
this light or electricity? He himself must refrain from answering, 
for in a successful experiment it is nature that answers and her 
answer will be the same if called for by any man of any nationality 
in any country in the world. The scientists measure and record 
and their procedure is perfect in proportion as it has been effectively 
sterilized against what might be called such personal contact and 
contamination. Mathematics has provided them all with a common 
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recording instrument. Since they have all followed this same pro¬ 
cedure of sterilization against human deviation and error; since 
they are all measuring the same clearly defined forces and sub¬ 
stances, each worker contributes to the general fund of results and 
modern science has become the greatest international co-operative 
enterprise of all time. It would be folly to disparage the wonder¬ 
ful results which, in pursuing this method, scientists have achieved. 
Sensible men arc not inclined to do this. The great danger is not 
that modern civilization will interfere with the scientist but that 
the scientist may quite unwittingly interfere with modern civiliza¬ 
tion. 

A good many years ago I attended a course of lectures on phi- 
lology, the science of language. The professor was occasionally 
compelled to reach out for examples into common speech and to 
take words which were rarely or never printed and whose normal 
development had therefore never been arrested by their appearance 
on the printed page. As a well-mannered gentleman, he never 
used these expressions; but as a scientist he did so without a blush. 
The gentleman and the scientist were two distinct persons, Doctor 
Jckyll and Mr. Hyde, and the gentleman used to apologize for 
the scientist in a formula; “Gentlemen,” he would tell us, “there 
is nothing obscene in philology or medicine.” He was quite right. 
Philology and medicine pronounce no judgments in this field. It 
is beyond their competence. Neither, he might have added, does 
mathematics or physics or chemistry or biology or geology. Quite 
evidently there are certain questions which the scientist can answer 
and certain others which he cannot. Among these latter are ques¬ 
tions as important as the following; Is this holy or is this obscene? 
Is this beautiful or is this ugly? Is this good or is this evil? These 
are questions which nature cannot answer and they arc questions 
which must be answered by man not as a part of nature but as a 
personality. Though the heart of human life lies behind such 
answers, science here can give us little help. Marvellous as its re¬ 
sults have been in its own field, that field is limited. 

Some one will object that I am considering only the physical 
sciences and that I am overlooking certain other important scien¬ 
tific studies. At the risk of incurring further disapproval, let me 
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venture a little farther and say that the so-called social scientists, 
the historian, the economist and sociologist are not really scientists 
in any proper or exclusive sense. In certain sections of their fields, 
their assembling of facts, their counting and their computations, 
they do and they should use scientific method and they should 
apply it with the utmost rigor. They can, of course, go beyond 
that section of their subject which is amenable to scientific treat¬ 
ment and I believe they should do so, but when the social scientist 
passes any judgment whatever on what is just or unjust, good or 
bad, he steps out of science. It should console him more than it 
now does to know that by this same act he steps over into philoso¬ 
phy. This used to be a quite creditable profession and until re¬ 
cently we called, for instance, the fruitful study of politics not 
political science but political philosophy. It would help to clear the 
air if we did so again. 

Ill 

We have said that the pretensions of scientists to competence in 
this field which is not theirs are increasing. Doctor Millikan, win¬ 
ner of the Nobel Prize and President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, recently delivered an address, 
‘‘Alleged Sins of Science.”^ The title is itself misleading and 
withal a bit pretentious. Science, the mouthpiece of nature, is, as 
we have seen, impersonal. It is the codified body of answers which 
nature gives. Nature is not moral; it knows neither good nor evil, 
and science being soulless is, humanly speaking, innocent. It can¬ 
not commit one least little sin. That is why the Sins of Science, 
real or alleged, are like the snakes of Ireland. They should be 
dismissed even by scientists quite as summarily. We should re¬ 
member, however, that the individual scientist, being human, has 
an immeasurable advantage over his subject. He can sin and he 
sometimes docs. 

The great benefits which scicn^ has conferred arc plain to all. 
They are perhaps too manifest. It has added incalculably to the 
convenience, to the comfort, to the wealth and health, of millions, 
by revealing to them another world quite outside their own upon 
which they can draw. So far as the man in the street is concerned 

^Published in Scribner*s Magazine for February, 1930. 
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to-day, it is as if a millionaire uncle whom he had never known 
had suddenly died and left him, in a bank of whose existence 
he was previously ignorant,"^n almost inexhaustible fortune upon 
which he could check at will. Scitnce can increase this already 
befuddled heir’s credit upon his bank but it cannot effectively direct 
him in spending it. Tn any civilization or social order the newly 
rich are always a problem. By creating so many of them at once 
science is not only a social asset but also a social liability^ The 
newly rich individual may of course spend his substance in riotous 
living. Ke may, in vulgar language, go to the devil, and as these 
beneficiaries of science are now the vast majority of our population 
they may conceivably carry us all, including the scientists, to the 
devil with them. Many scientists, nevertheless, believe that the 
cure for too much science is more science. Here I believe they are 
wrong. 

When in attempting to limit their field I described scientists as 
primarily measurers, I need hardly say that I meant no disparage¬ 
ment. Some of the noblest work of man in our time has been done 
by Mr. Millikan himself and precisely in this line, and as I think 
of him and of his work I am moved to apply to him the great 
Frenchman’s tribute, “What arouses my admiration is not that 
the heavens are so vast but that man has measured them.” 

If I unreservedly congratulate Mr. Millikan as a man of science, 
with his confidence in the future of our civilization under science, 
I must disagree quite as unreservedly. “Any effort,” he tells us, 
“to suppress or impede the growth of science, which means to the 
scientist merely the growth of man’s understanding of his world 
and hence his ability to live wisely in it, is to him (the scientist) an 
unpardonable sin or at least not the work of an understanding 
mind.” We arc asked to concede that “the final service of science” 
is to teach man to live wisely, not in the world of nature but in 
his (man’s) world. Let us stop to ask ourselves what experience 
and history tell us. Lincoln, most of us would admit, lived wisely 
in his world; so did Washington, so did St. Francis of Assisi, so 
did Confucius, so did Christ, so did Socrates. In what way, we 
ask, could science have helped them to have lived more wisely 
in their respective worlds.? Modern science is really quite young, 
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amazingly so. Mr. Eddington tells us it dates from 1917. Before 
that a great many of the most eminent scientists believed that this 
world was a solid lump of matter made up of solid atoms. This 
was, wc arc told to-day, a gross, if a scientific, superstition. Yet 
many of the scientists who believed this, which was quite the op¬ 
posite of what Mr. Millikan and the spiritual scientists of to-day 
believe, could, and we hope sometimes did, live quite wisely in 
that odd and scientifically incorrect world of theirs. This is because 
the world in which man the person lives as distinguished from that 
in which man the thing exists is one governed not by scientific but 
by moral principles. If wc are to accept Mr. Millikan’s view wc 
may soon learn that Socrates and Christ and Confucius and St. 
Francis and Washington, who were all of them hopelessly unsci¬ 
entific, must now be cast aside as quite misleading guides. Wisdom 
in living is not to be learned from them but somehow from present 
science and its future discoveries. Here the student of the humani¬ 
ties and the historian disagree sharply. The sphere in which as 
individual human beings wc live really impinges very little upon 
the sphere of Mr. Millikan’s symbolic and ingenious atoms. This 
is most fortunate, for no civilization can possibly transform itself 
as rapidly as science changes its fundamental conceptions. Four¬ 
teen years ago the views of scientists on these matters were quite 
different and there is no telling but that fourteen years from now 
they may be quite as different again. social system or code of 
morals cannot be changed as rapidly as this, otherwise we should 
not know when we went to bed at night what would be moral in 
the morning. They cannot change so rapidly just because they 
are far more central to civilization than any purely scientific con¬ 
ceptions. Man’s frailty is such and his dependence upon custom 
so great that his world can stand only a limited amount of rchova- 
tion at a time.'^To make it possible for a social, a moral system, 
a civilization to endure at all, there must be stabilizing forces which 
are not scientific and the world up to the present has been wise not 
to accept Galileo and Kepler and Newton and Darwin and Ein¬ 
stein, great scientists though they were, as its stabilizing forccs.w 
That scientifically ignorant Confucius who held that he who con- 
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quereth himself is greater than he who taketh a city, is a far safer 
teacher for mankind than the great scientist Darwin. 

'Mathematics is, of course, the most perfect of the sciences.*^ It 
lies behind them all.It is their impassive bookkeeper, their record¬ 
ing angel, if they have one. That is why it has proved so admi¬ 
rable an instrument for research. "Like every science, however, it is 
valid only when we are dealing with things between which there 
is nothing in the nature of a moral or spiritual bond. A city or a 
nation is not a sum of similar individuals, it is not a census merely. 
That illusive factor which we call morale and which is recognized 
as important even in the winning of wars cannot be explained by 
mathematical processes. A man and his friend, a father and his 
son, a husband and his wife, though they count as two in a census, 
are not merely two human beings. One and one may constitute 
here not two but a quite different unity. I do not wish to slip over 
into this dangerous field of mysticism and shall merely repeat what 
a German poet once said, “I feel that my conviction gains infinitely 
when it is shared by a single other human soul.** He was, of 
course, not mathematical but he may have been not altogether 
wrong. It is disconcerting relationships of this sort that force the 
student of human conduct to consider other factors than the mathe¬ 


matical or scientific, properly so called. 

A little farther along in Mr. Millikan’s creed we are told that if 
we are to “be asked deliberately to shut our eyes to truth or to be 
deterred by fear from searching for it, we might as well, so says 
the scientist, give up the effort at intelligent living altogether and 
go back to savagery.” 

As this is a scientist’s creed we may take it that he means by 
truth the truth of science. We must, however, remind the over- 
zealous that the necessary alternative to less science is not savagery. 
There are other cherishable forms of truth at which highly civilized 
men have warmed their hands. Homer had no experimental knowl¬ 
edge and yet his parting of Hector and Andromache is still true 
and beautiful, far more so than anything in that naturalistic school 
of literature which took its principles directly from the sciences. 
Epictetus and Confucius and St. Francis were not savages. Socrates 
could probably not have passed high-school algebra, had never 
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heard of a negative quantity or mathematical infinity and probably 
believed like all our ancestors until 1850 that heat was a substance. 
Yet he apprehended the truths of a great art and a great philoso¬ 
phy, lived wisely and well in his world and was done to death by 
an intolerant demos, a peril from which science has not yet de¬ 
livered us. It was possible to bear the burden of life, even to live 
wisely and quite comfortably in ages that knew not plush nor rub¬ 
ber nor whirling electrons. Mr. Millikan in his defense makes 
much of the great services to modern life of the Ford motor-car. 
We may leave as an open question whether this, especially that 
ugly machine. Model T, should be regarded as a real index of civ¬ 
ilization or only as a triumph of modern science. The Athenian 
who knew Homer, the Parthenon, Socrates and the tragedies of 
Sophocles and who believed that only a thing of beauty was an 
everlasting possession might conceivably have rejected it on appear¬ 
ance alone. Homer’s poems, furthermore, were not only great 
works of art, they were a healthy stabilizing influence and fixed 
the customs and morals for that Greek civilization which was 
one of humanity’s greatest triumphs. 

Mr. Millikan assumes that somehow science is to provide what 
might be called this steadying influence. He contrasts with evident 
satisfaction “the bleary-eyed, ruby-nosed old soak who thirty years 
ago sat on the driver’s seat of the average cab in London or New 
York with the highly skilled chauffeur of to-day, alert, self-respect¬ 
ing, sober, intelligent, and well dressed. The change is striking,” 
he tells us, “and the improvement enormous.” 

Let us not allow ourselves to become bemused by the contem¬ 
plation of this mirage of progress. Science has done both more 
and less than this. All cab and bus drivers were not bleary-cyed 
old soaks thirty years ago. Walt Whitman learned much poetry 
from some of them. There were, of course, drunkards and wastrels 
and where science has been the only influence operative they arc 
now a far greater menace than they were then. The real successor 
of the drunken cab-driver is not the sober, self-respecting chauffeur, 
however well dressed. His lineal descendant through science is 
the gunman in bullet-proof vest with the machine-gun and the 
armored car. He is not morally better than his predecessor and 
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he is socially much more dangerous, for he has greater speed and 
power at his command, thanks to science. It is just because we 
have made it possible for him with this greater speed to elude the 
police that we probably have that increase in lawlessness, of which 
Mr. Millikan quite inconsistently complains. It may have to be 
counted in as one of the by-products of modern science which alone 
made it possible. 

Just as Mr. Millikan believes that the drunken cab-driver has 
been scientifically extirpated so he tells us that war is now in process 
of being abolished chiefly by “this relentless advance of science, 
its most powerful enemy!' 

Mr. Millikan goes on to tell us that “steel does indeed make 
bayonets, but it also makes ploughshares and railroads and auto¬ 
mobiles and sewing-machines and threshers, and a thousand other 
things whose uses constitute the strongest existing diverter of hu¬ 
man energies from the destructive to the peaceful arts.” This 
rapid manufacture of motor-cars, threshers, fertilizers, and explosives 
to Mr. Millikan as to many others is a promise of peace. He for¬ 
gets, however, that manufacturers do not give away these scientifi¬ 
cally invented blessings. They strive to sell them to each other and 
to other nations in a struggle almost as fierce as war. Science does 
not lessen, it increases, this competition, '^hat overproduction which 
it has made possible and the consequent need for markets helped 
create that tension which resulted in the last war and it may con¬ 
ceivably result in the next, '^dejice is neither the friend nor the 
“enemy” of war.^ It has no such human attributes. Its products 
may, alas, be the cause of conflict. In his exaggerated faith in the 
friendliness of science Mr. Millikan goes out of his way to tell us 
of the failures of religion and of philosophy and of social ethics. 
“War,” he tells us, “has existed in spite of religion, in spite of 
philosophy and in spite of social ethics and in spite of humanitari- 
anism and the Golden Rule since the days of the caveman because, 
in accordance with the evolutionary philosophy of modern science, 
and simply because, it has had survival value.” 

When Mr. Millikan, and I cite his argument only as the most 
illustrious example of too common a fallacy, proposes to have sci¬ 
ence solve a moral problem like war because as he sees it the other 
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civilizing agencies have failed to do so, he is, from the standpoint 
of the historian, guilty of one of the most serious sins of the sci¬ 
entist. Wars have never been ended merely by increasing wages 
and multiplying creature comforts and the most prosperous peoples 
have waged the most deadly ones. Not until the scientist gives up 
this talk of survival value which in this connection is only biological 
jargon and realizes that what we need is a moral and not a scien¬ 
tific judgment, can we hope to get anywhere with our problem. 
When studied from the standpoint of those judgments which re¬ 
ligion or politics and philosophy have pronounced upon war we 
may find that they have not really been and arc not now as im¬ 
potent as the scientist so naively believes. 

In the past, historians tell us, men made war for their families, 
for their tribe, later for their king, for their religion, for their na¬ 
tion. They met, to be sure, to kill or to be killed, and this was 
ugly. Yet the courage and valor of each helped his tribe, his reli¬ 
gion, his nation, to prevail. Th^ was self-sacrifice and as such 
beautiful, even moral, and in part at least it redeemed the- ugliness 
of. combat. The poet, priest and moralist recognized that religion 
and country are more valuable than the individual life. There 
really were good wars. Perhaps, alas, for so much evil, many wars 
were good, and the Latin poet quite properly said, “Duke et de¬ 
corum est pro patria mori.” Art was not impotent even though 
it passed a favorable judgment. It was not necessarily a false one, 
which only a wiser science can supersede. Human experience ap¬ 
proved it. To meet one’s antagonist in mortal combat, to lose, 
even to die for something higher than one’s self, and if one tri¬ 
umphed to win through greater skill and valor, this is not, in a 
world where conflict of good and evil is the rule, morally repre¬ 
hensible. Science made only one contribution to this problem.' lis 
service was to make wars different and far more deadly. It is not, 
however, for this reason that wars may end. What science is doing 
perhaps disastrously for the arts and crafts may haply here be turned 
to man’s advantage. From the standpoint of the artist and moralist 
it has made all wars bad. There can under science be no good 
wars, ^uman valor, high^„^^^ and willingness to sacrifice one- 
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sdOiaviCLhccomCu They cannot win the scientific 

wars of to-morrow. 

A chivalrous soldier of the crude, old-fashioned struggles could 
distinguish between a civilian woman and an enemy combatant. 
A poison gas and long-range gun cannot. If France should again 
imagine Germany her enemy, small squadrons of French bombers 
might conceivably slink through darkened skies and drop upon a 
German concentration point those new perfected gas bombs which 
would paralyze unwitting thousands who, whether cowards or 
heroes, would have never a chance to resist. Guns on French soil 
might kill women and children in churches at Frankfort or Darm¬ 
stadt, as the German “Big Bertha” at St. Gobain killed unseen 
women seventy miles away on Good Friday in the church of St. 
Gervais. The swiftest plane, the deadlier gas or the longer-range 
gun would not necessarily even be the result of the ingenuity of 
any Frenchman. They might be the earlier invention of Germans 
themselves or of Italians or Americans friendly to Germany. It 
is no longer a struggle of persons, but of impersonal forces. Thus 
iLJthc .new welter of scientific warfare stripped of its last shred of 
redeeming heroism, self-sacrifice and courage. If in the popular 
estimation the aviators in the last war were regarded as its greatest 
heroes it was because each single flier matched his individual prow¬ 
ess against an individual enemy and in such combat there still lin¬ 
gered a little of that chivalry which once made war morally toler¬ 
able. Yet even individual combat between aviators will henceforth 
mean little. The artist, if not the scientist, already recognizes this. 
At the front, if again there is one, men will not die contending 
with their human antagonists in prowess and daring. They must 
die at night when no enemy is stirring, in trenches and dugouts, 
like rats in a trap. This is the lesson, if scientists will but listen, 
that the artists are trying to teach us. This is what Remarque 
in “All Quiet on the Western Front,” Hemingway in “A Farewell 
to Arms,” Sherriff in “Journey’s End” have already discovered. Sci¬ 
ence has dehumanized wars and in making them scientific has 
from the artist’s and the moralist’s standpoint made all of them 
ugly and meaningless and the remedy is not to be found in Mr. 
Millikan’s fond hope that these deadlier instruments will automati- 
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cally be diverted to the uses of peace but in more art andjespcct 
for that enlightened moral judgment which science cannot give. 
Whatever it may do for us, the safety factor for our modern civ¬ 
ilization does not lie along scientific lines but in a more imaginative 
and comprehensive grasp by artists, preachers and philosophers, of 
the moral hazards involved in each new scientific transformation. 

What we really need is a careful and critical evaluation from 
other than the scientific point of view of what science has done. 
It has justified itself, enjoys enormous credit and authority. Jt can 
now take care of itself and needs no further stimulation. As one 
practical measure in the interest of the stability of our civilization, 
I would suggest that some part of the enormous profits which it 
has created for industry and commerce be devoted to the advance¬ 
ment of art, religion, political philosophy and the humanities which, 
relatively weak though they are, are still the only agencies that can 
prevent a social order from being shaken to pieces in an age of too 
rapid change. ^ 

IV 

We know very little about civilization. Although there arc very 
few things we can safely say about it, one of them is probably this. 
Science alone cannot save it. Civilization involves so many things 
that, as we have intimated, it has been possible to constitute some 
quite satisfactory ones without science at all. This is true of the 
Chinese and Hindu, even the Greek and the Roman. We have 
had so little regard for oriental systems and they enjoy so little 
credit in an age of science that we may disregard them here. The 
historian can, however, say quite confidently that if Greek and 
Roman civilization perished it was certainly not for lack of science 
but quite possibly for lack of an adequate religion. Russia has 
produced some really admirable scientists like Pavloff and the throes 
through which she is passing to-day are not caused by lack of 
science—the accumulated scientific knowledge of our western world 
is open to her—^but rather by overconfidence in it and by an irre¬ 
ligious and an unphilosophical acceptance of conceptions invented 
by so-called political scientists like Marx. 

Sej^ntists m^ the, fact , that their conceptions now arc 

not materialistic but spiritualistiC|^ and assume that this of itself will 
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tcyivify religion. It is a vain hope, a dangerous illusion. The Bohr 
atom, though much more ingenious than its scientific predecessor, 
is not one whit more friendly or essentially divine. God for the 
modern scientist, as scientist, is and always must be as He was for 
LaPlace, a useless hypothesis. It will not help religion as a binding 
civilizing force to learn that God, as one of our scientific philos¬ 
ophers has called Him, is the principle of concretion in the universe. 
This will not greatly hearten unhappy mankind. Science makes 
no moment, and if it is to remain free it cannot make moment, 
of good and evil. It can analyze substances and forces but cannot 
find for us the root of the humanly desirable. It can rid us of 
some superstitions. Mr. Eddington tells us, for instance, that we 
must give up the idea of a Heaven in space but not in time. It is 
inconsistent with the space-time conceptions of modern science. 
Geologists and biologists have long since told us we must give up 
the idea of a world created in six days. Science may force us to 
take out of religion many incidental things. But there is one thing 
which science cannot put into religion and one thing which religion 
can never get out of science and it is the one thing needful. Any 
God who is to be of any use to civilization, to suffering humanity, 
or to religion must have in some way or other some at leas^f the 
attributes not of a substance or of a force but of a person. He must 
be interested as science is not, in good and evil, beautiful and ugly, 
holy and obscene^ It is conceivable that in the future we may have 
to learn to do without religion; it is certain that science as such 
can never give us one. Let us face the facts and admit as some 
scientists do not that there are some services to civilization which 
science cannot render. ^ 

In its callow days, modern science used to amuse itself by fright¬ 
ening the rest of us with its bogies, its hobgoblins. The earth was 
slowly cooling off and after a time would cease to be able to sup¬ 
port life. The glacial age would return. The coal supply, the oil 
supply was slowly being exhausted. The sum of energy was being 
forever diminished and we were running into an inevitable doom. 
It produced mummies at the modern feast to warn us not to enter 
upon any too long hopes. This was not really a bad idea. It might 
be well to do so again and there is another adverse fate which may 
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conceivably lie in wait for us which scientists might possibly sug¬ 
gest. It is not pleasant to contemplate. Science may conceivably 
destroy itself. The really serious danger may be one which science 
has itself created and which its every advance irresistibly and in¬ 
evitably multiplies. 

A single workman by merely pressing a button may now send 
along a wire the power of fifty thousand horses. The wisest citizen 
of Athens and Rome never had any such agency at his command. 
A single malcontent lighting a fuse may virtually blow up a city 
as he did who set off the explosives on the ship that ruined Halifax. 
A determined group, numerically a much smaller group than for¬ 
merly, could quite easily paralyze an entire community and destroy 
half its citizens. A Sioux with his bow and arrow was no such 
threat to a frontier blockhouse. As we have seen science has made 
modern industry and modern warfare much more scientific. Other 
agencies if encouraged may conceivably forefend the peril of inter¬ 
national warfare but science has made and is continuing to make 
any possible future political revolution far more effective and deadly. 
We are fortunate that we have not yet had such an upheaval. Let 
us hope we never will but let us remember, particularly in our 
optimistic enthusiasm, that this is after all only a hope. History 
warns us to be circumspect for we have had revolts against particu¬ 
lar types of civilization in the past. Our own is not yet proof 
against all possible human discontents. Science for all her great 
services cannot pluck from the heart of man a rooted sorrow or a 
deep-seated grievance, even a mistaken one. 

Victor Hugo says somewhere that just as a banker on the verge 
of bankruptcy gives a great banquet to re-establish his credit, so 
the Lord on rare and desperate occasions is forced to give his doubt¬ 
ing Thomases a revolution. It would almost seem to be a way 
that civilizations have followed. Men fight for religious, political 
and social rights and their conception of these changes most rapidly 
in periods like ours in which an agency like science has modified 
customs and the way-of life. They fight as in peasants’ wars for 
the redistribution of property. Their notions must not be changed 
too precipitately, for a civilization is only a very nice adjustment 
and balance of forces of which science is but one. Let me repeat 
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that we have not yet had such a scientific revolution. Bela Kun, 
the Spartacists, and the sovietists are not revolutionists of this most 
dangerous type. They were not really protesting against a scientific 
civilization; they were fighting only for the control of it. There 
have, however, been revolutions when fairly large sections of a 
population protested against a religious or a social, or a political 
order. Men in the past, the fairly recent past, have risen against 
what they believed to be the iniquities of their institutions, their 
church, their government. In such cases they resort to all the 
forces at their command. The French people in 1789 quite unex¬ 
pectedly did this and a litdc later half-organized mobs protested 
against the churches and attempted to do away with them since 
they believed them instruments of oppression. They did their best 
to ruin the cathedrals of France, yet old-fashioned stonemasonry 
alone was proof against them. With their utmost efforts and all 
the destructive forces at their disposal they succeeded only in ruin¬ 
ing the portals of Notre Dame and beheading in other parts of 
France some really beautiful statues. In the revolution of the Com¬ 
munards of Paris in 1871 they protested against centralized govern¬ 
mental agencies. They succeeded only in burning down the Tuilc- 
ries, doing minor damage and overturning the Vendome Column. 
They did this clumsily with ropes. They could not even destroy it 
and one of their leaders was Courbet, that naturalistic painter whose 
art and whose citizenship had been much influenced by science. 
Let us admit that they were all mistaken but let us also admit that 
what was true for Tennyson is no longer true for us. He told us, 
and it was consoling to believe, that Galahad’s strength was as the 
strength of ten because his heart was pure. Science has changed 
all that. Any man’s strength may be as the strength of ten thou¬ 
sand not because his heart is pure but only because science which 
knows not good nor evil has given it to any who may wish to use it. 

I have said there are few things which we can safely say about 
civilizations. In conclusion I shall risk one more. A social political 
system, a civilization in other words, falls when the accumulated 
discontents which it has engendered are stronger than the forces 
upon which the remaining contented members of society can draw 
to hold the protestants in effective check, the fiercest, the 
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most subversive, most implacable discontents have been aroused 
when an individual, no matter how prosperous, feels that his moral 
rights have been invaded and his claims upon justice denied. It is 
particularly necessary that we be upon our guard now that we have 
placed such excessive and destructive power within the reach of 
smaller minorities. We must respond to a new challenge and obvi¬ 
ate any such possible threat. Not every one is happy in our modern 
age and ways and an American poet has warned us that “factory 
windows arc always broken.” Science itself cannot defend us 
against this danger which it has raised. To do so we must greatly 
strengthen those stabilizing forces like an adequate art and litera¬ 
ture, a sound religion, a sane moral and political philosophy, the 
only agencies which have yet been found to make consistently for 
social justice and for life’s larger and least perturbable satisfactions. 
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THE REFUGE OF THE IMPERSONAL 


I DO not know whether the vogue of self-expression in the arts 
has come to an end, but certainly it is high time that the ob¬ 
sequies of that degenerate era should be celebrated. The num¬ 
ber of people, even taking all history into account, with selves de¬ 
serving of deliberate expression is infinitesimal. And even those 
who would have been most justified in devoting a lifetime to self- 
expression have more often devoted themselves to self-renunciation, 
intoxicated by some cause in comparison to which they felt their 
private consciousness to be of small concern in the face of the uni¬ 
verse. 

The world has agreed to look on great poets as interesting men. 
But the greatest poets have far transcended themselves in their 
works, or we should respect their memories a good deal less. It is 
at least a question whether Shakespeare the man was as perfect 
and sublime a work as King Lear, and I should guess that the 
“Ode to a Nighdngale” is a more flawless creation than its creator. 
One of the great services of the arts is to offer men a means of 

Ptom The Atlantic Monthly, Reprinted by permission. 
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transcending themselves by studious application to forms and modes 
of expression perfected through the ages, which have acquired a 
certain impersonality and warrant of excellence by their long tradi¬ 
tion of noble use and ambitious exercise. 

Self-expression is a therapeutic measure applicable to men and 
women who have to be confined periodically in a sanatorium to 
prevent the continued practice of their follies from arriving at its 
natural conclusion. And even in a sanatorium, although I speak 
with deference as one totally uninstructed in medical matters, I 
wonder whether it would not be a better prescription for the pa¬ 
tients not to express themselves, but something quite other than 
themselves, something intrinsically good or useful? 

To make a chair or table out of new, clean wood, for example, 
is an admirable therapeutic measure for anyone, with or without 
seriously disordered nerves, no matter how crude may be the result. 
But I should not care to employ a carpenter who thought of tables 
as a means of self-expression, and I think I should hesitate to trust 
in use a table I had made myself under such a conviction. The 
use of the table, in another sense, its virtue whether regarded medi¬ 
cally or merely as a normal and pleasant exercise of creative energy, 
lies precisely in the fact that it is something quite opposite to myself, 
or any other self, something quite impersonal and material. It is 
crude matter, raw stuff, which may be cut and fastened according 
to well-defined and non-personal principles of carpentry into a prac¬ 
tical, possibly an admirable, object. It is good in itself if it is good 
at all, and not because of any connection with me. 

There Is a world of difference between saying, “I have expressed 
myself,” and “I have made a good table.” True, the wood has 
passed through my hands. I have observed the grain, and turned 
it to best account. I have countersunk the screws, handled the saw, 
planed the edges. These operations have given me particular and 
probably vain satisfaction, and through them I have exerted my 
energy and intelligence for the profound and gratifying purpose 
of creation. But the man who dubs the result an example of self- 
expression will be somewhat less than flattering either to me or to 
my table, and he will have deeply and irritatingly missed the point. 
It was not myself that I was making, but something fine and admi- 
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rable, in the shaping of which my often contemptible self seemed 
to appropriate some of the qualities of the object it wrought. Sub¬ 
stitute “poem” for “table,” and, with a few alterations in the meta¬ 
phors, the application of this to the arts will be strict and true. 

Granted that the desire to write a poem, or to fashion a strain 
of music into a symphony, is in part a desire to express one’s self— 
that is, to put outside one’s self a something that first was within, 
and to give it an external embodiment, a permanent and tangible 
existence in the world. At least equally important is the motive 
of expressing, or fashioning, a something felt to be intrinsically ex¬ 
cellent, a something which, even in that germinal period when it 
lay within the mind and was felt in the most private and personal 
recesses of consciousness, possessed an aspect of the awesome, and 
seemed to come as a divine stranger. This is the profound motive 
of art, and its point of radical divorce from any kind of therapeutics 
or of self-expression popularly conceived. Imagine, if you can, 
Beethoven plunged in the fathomless concentration which biogra¬ 
phers report of him when he was writing his great Mass; then 
imagine what was the precise and exquisite point of his joy in that 
sublime exertion. Was it the thought that he was expressing him¬ 
self.? If you can believe that, you have no dimension in your mind 
congruous with Beethoven’s even for the most infinitesimal dis¬ 
tance; and you have never heard what Beethoven heard, through 
deafness and all demands of self—^his Mass! 

I have sometimes thought that the greatest poets, in those mo¬ 
ments when they write their best, most nearly approach each other 
and are least distinguishable. What they then write, speaking in 
terms of our own tongue, is not the “style” of this man or that, but 
English. 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapour of this sin-worn mould. 

These lines might have been Shakespeare’s, but were Milton’s. 

A metropolitan temple in the hearts 
Of mighty poets . . . 

The grandeur and the loftiness of the poetical movement arc Mil¬ 
ton’s, but the lines arc Wordsworth’s. Poets intent on sclf-cxprcs- 
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sion would have taken more pains, I think, to distinguish them¬ 
selves from each other. 

It is curious that so much theological blood has been spilt in 
maintaining that God is a person. Do the makers of creeds realize 
what they espouse in this assertion? To be personal is to be moody, 
irregular, impulsive, finite; confiding one instant, offended and vin¬ 
dictive the next; all affection one day, all jealousy and suspicion 
on the morrow. It is to exhibit every fault that touches home to 
our fallible human frame. But the everlasting is without variable¬ 
ness or shadow of turning. And it is this we sec when we lift up 
our eyes to the hills. 

Can any human eye regard mountains without being moved? 
Alas, yes. Did not Doctor Johnson define a mountain as a “con¬ 
siderable protuberance”? But when I see a rugged line of hills 
trace itself, blue and serene, upon the distance, I feel that I begin 
to draw solace and tranquillity from afar. And a part of my ven¬ 
eration for mountains arises from the blessed impersonality of them 
—the calm, the self-possession, that our frail humanity so frequently 
lacks. Looking upon a mountain, I feel my uncertain self absorbed 
and sustained in a transcendent reality, a sure and immense control, 
as in a great work of art by a master who gave expression not 
merely to what was within his own mind individually, but to broad 
tracts of life and knowledge of which he had made himself the 
rightful lord by dedicated labor and self-denying thought. I doubt 
if Deity, as creator of all things, gave much heed to self-expression. 
The infinite mind was infinite because it could interest itself in the 
conception of myriad entities foreign to its own essence. It was 
the idea of a mountain that must have led the Lord to create moun¬ 
tains; the idea of himself would not have sufficed. When we con¬ 
sider animate creation, the case is even more glaring. The intelli¬ 
gence that could, in a fit of self-expression, ordain apes and alli¬ 
gators is not one that theologians would take much comfort in 
contemplating. 

But we had best not scrutinize too closely the motives for crea¬ 
tions of that sort—or of men and women either. 
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★ ★ ★ 

T he world has heard a great deal in the last few years about 
“plans.” For the most part these have been mechanical 
schemes for making some economic system work, and they 
are not worth discussing until it is decided whether anyone wants 

From The American Review. Reprinted by permission. 
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the system to work. This basic decision involves another kind of 
plan—a moral plan, defining the type and quality of national life 
which is desired. It is a purpose of this essay to point out that the 
existing regime (capitalism in economics and plutocracy in politics) 
cannot offer such a plan, since it cannot afford to call attention to 
its own moral and cultural results. It must concentrate, in good 
times, on its financial results; and in bad times it must keep as 
mum as possible. There are two groups, however, who can offer 
a basic moral plan, and now is the time for them to do so. One 
group is the communists, who are seizing their chance; the other 
group is the conservatives, who arc not. It is the further purpose 
of this essay to call attention to the value, both moral and practical, 
of what conservatism can offer. 

There is no other concept so discredited in modern America as 
the concept of conservatism. This is not because the American 
people have looked upon conservatism and found it bad; it is be¬ 
cause the word has been perverted, has been taken to describe 
something from which the people have at last, and justly, turned 
with dismay. For seventy years, a “conservative’* has meant a sup¬ 
porter of Big Business, of the politics of plutocracy: the one type of 
politics for which no honest praise has been found. According to 
this view, Mark Hanna was a conservative; Colonel George Harvey 
was a conservative; and so, ludicrously enough, is Mr. Harry Sin¬ 
clair. It may seem vain quixotism to try to rescue a word that has 
been linked with such names; yet the rescue must be made, for it 
is not just a word, but a vital concept, that is at stake. 

If it were true that America has nothing more important to con¬ 
serve than the right of the money power to loot a continent, then 
the country might as well perish now as later, and no wise man 
would cross the street to save it. But luckily this is quite untrue. 
There is another, and an older, America than that symbolized by 
Mr. Wiggin, an America that lacks self-consciousness because it 
has been so long ignored that it is even beginning to ignore itself. 
That America must be redefined. Whether it can then assert itself 
in the struggle for power remains to be seen; but the conservative 
believes that the effort is worth making. He affirms that there 
was much virtue in America in the days before it was sold to a 
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group of gamblers and promoters. Above all, he affirms that it is 
Still possible to build the sort of society we want, assuming we can 
be raised to the dignity of wanting anything at all, except “pros¬ 
perity.” There is the issue: Is modern America, or is any united 
section of modern America, capable of desiring and defining a so¬ 
ciety based on principles rather than on opportunism, on a moral 
image of what it wishes the life of man to be rather than on a more 
or less regulated scramble for possessions? If the answer is “yes,” 
then the desired state can be approximated. If the answer is “no,” 
then the future of America can be outlined today. But it is scarcely 
worth outlining. 

There is a large element of truth in deterministic theories of his¬ 
tory. If a society is morally inert, if it is not consciously trying to 
conform to a chosen pattern, then it will tend to function mechani¬ 
cally, and its future will be as predictable as the workings of any 
other machine. The difference between a moral agent and a ma¬ 
chine is that the moral agent has choice. Man has the power to 
make himself a moral agent, but he need not use that power. If 
his self-awareness (his consciousness of his own desires and motives) 
be torpid, he will become the next thing to a machine. He will 
tend to turn into the “economic man,” a sort of highest common 
denominator of human weaknesses; and a society composed chiefly 
of such units will have the minimum of moral will, of true freedom 
of choice. It will tend to obey “economic law.” In politics it will 
be dominated by a little group whose cupidity is abnormally in¬ 
tense, and who will therefore become the ruling class. 

This is not a theory of what might happen to an imaginary 
society; it is a description of what has happened to the United 
States. The United States was created, and its form of government 
chosen, by men who were in fair agreement on two main points. 
The first point was that the widest possible distribution of property 
is a prerequisite for a free society. To some of the Fathers, such 
as Jefferson, this meant agrarianism, a world in which as many 
people as possible should live off their own land, doing the mini¬ 
mum of buying and selling with the outside world. To others, 
such as John Adams, this meant an interdependent community of 
farmers and of moderately well-off merchants and business men, 
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with the government holding the balance between the two and 
preventing dangerous accumulations of wealth in a few hands. All 
were agreed, however, that a wide diffusion of property was the 
basis for a good state. And the second point of agreement was 
that unrestricted democracy made for irresponsibility of govern^ 
meat. Jefferson, to be sure, thought the vote could safely be given 
to all the free farmers in the agrarian state he foresaw; and prob¬ 
ably* few men, then or now, would disagree with him. But the 
Northern leaders, who knew that their part of the country would 
not grow into an agrarian state, were for restricting the vote to 
people whose property gave them an active, watchful interest in 
public affairs. And this view was shared by the more realistic 
Southerners. Madison, for instance, saw that “in future times a 
great majority of the people will not only be without land, but 
any other sort of property.** And he correctly concluded that if 
these people were given the vote, the probable result would be, 
not that they would win rights and privileges for themselves, but 
that “they would become the tools of opulence and ambition.** 
Here, then, are two primary doctrines on which the United States 
was founded. It was thought that a state built on those doctrines 
would have, and might preserve, the maximum of freedom and 
opportunity. It was thought that a wide diffusion of property (with 
its corollary, the discouragement of too great accumulations in a 
few hands) made for enterprise, for family responsibility, and in 
general for institutions that fit man’s nature and that give a chance 
for a desirable life. The founders of the United States, in other 
words, had a moral purpose, a conscious plan to foster a certain 
way of life because it seemed good rather than because it seemed 
the most efficient way of making money. If it had been suggested 
to the Fathers that the most rapid exploitation of North America 
could be made by depriving more and more people of real property 
and giving more and more people the vote, so that as many as 
possible might become “the tools of opulence and ambition’*—the 
Fathers would probably have admitted the truth of the suggestion, 
but denied its relevance to their task. Nevertheless, this is exactly 
what happened. The vote was distributed, property was restricted, 
and in the era following the Civil War “the people” became not 
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only the tools but the prey of opulence and ambition—whose prime 
agent was the Republican Party, with the Democratic Party as un¬ 
derstudy to read the same lines when the chief was sick, or in jail. 

There are four main reasons why the United States lost her moral 
purpose and became the victim of economic determinism. The 
first was that the normal temptation to sacrifice a social ideal to 
the scramble for money was intensified by the wealth which the 
new country uncovered, and then doubled or trebled once again 
by the industrial revolution, which lifted the rewards for a success¬ 
ful raid on society to dangerous heights. The second was that the 
culture based on diffused property was not given time to strike 
deep roots in America before it was attacked by the barbarism 
based on monopoly. The third was that Americans were rarely 
restrained by a religious motive. The United States is a Protestant 
country, founded when Protestantism was already in decline. This 
religion could still provide comfort and support to the humble life, 
but as a barrier for buccaneers it did not exist. The money-pirates 
might pay their respects to religion by founding theological schools 
after the damage was done; but in the hour of temptation Chris¬ 
tianity was as far from their thoughts as Buddhism. And the 
fourth reason was that the United States had become a political 
democracy just at the time when the temptation to plunder was 
growing irresistible. As opulence swelled and ambition became 
more turgid, their tools were multiplied by the millions. 

One must not flatter the plutocrats by assuming that this was the 
result of a plot. The spread of democracy was a disaster which 
played into their hands, but which they had lacked the foresight 
to promote. It came because in much of the new West there was 
(for a brief period) a real social democracy, which naturally 
brought political democracy in its train. Then adult manhood 
suffrage spread eastward (into country where, since there was no 
social democracy, it did not belong), with the result that at the 
time of maximum temptation to call all rules off, to forget all social 
ideals in a mad plunge for millions, the way was cleared for the 
rule of the rich. Opulence could no longer be restrained by an 
alert minority which, for reasons of self-interest or morals, wished 
to preserve the original American plan. “Democracy and plutoc- 
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racy are the same thing under the two aspects of wish and actual¬ 
ity, theory and practice.” The exception to this rule would be a 
country too poor, or too stably settled into a system of small 
property-holdings, to breed money-pirates. The United States was 
not poor, and it was not yet stably settled into anything. 

Before the plutocracy could come into its own, however, it was 
necessary to destroy an intrenched landed interest, the leadership 
of which was provided by the South. Modern finance-capitalism 
demands the sacrifice of every other economic interest to itself. The 
agrarians refused to make this sacrifice voluntarily. The Civil War 
was fought to see whether they should make it against their wills, 
and the answer was that they should. 

From 1865 to 1914 American capitalism had its own way, grow¬ 
ing both huge and unseemly. In the latter year it was ready to 
come of age; it was ready to stop borrowing foreign money for the 
exploitation of North America, and to begin lending money for 
the exploitation of the rest of the world; it was ready to turn 
America from a debtor to a creditor power; it was ready, in other 
words, to give the coup de grace to American agriculture. Up to 
this time the farmer, though not encouraged to get above himself, 
was still a necessary part of the system. The United States was a 
borrowing country; Great Britain, the great lending power, had 
sacrificed her agriculture to industrial expansion, and was glad to 
receive payment in food. So the farmer was encouraged to grow 
a surplus for export. And so long as America contained a large 
class of farmers who nominally owned their own land, there still 
seemed to be some point of contact between the country of the day 
and the country of the Founding Fathers. But this vanished when 
the United States became a creditor nation. The most important 
remaining class of small property-owners became an anachronism. 

The change was hastened and made more dramatic by the 
World War; but in any case it would have come in a few years. 
There was no further need of food exports to pay interest on debts; 
in fact, the financiers,would have liked to import food by way of 
receiving interest on loans. But since it was not thought expedient 
to let the farmers starve in their fields, like the sacred animals of 
India, the domestic market was reserved for them. So instead of 
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Starving they went bankrupt, and would probably have been re¬ 
moved in some decorous fashion (in order that the United States 
might become a money-lending, food-importing nation on the 
British model), had not the whole system collapsed under Mr. 
Hoover. 

Before turning to the opportunities made by that collapse, I call 
attention to the speed with which, during the years culminating in 
“Coolidge prosperity,” private property was disappearing. As late 
as 1896, Bryan could plead the cause of the free farmer and “the 
merchant at the cross-roads store”; and there were enough free 
farmers and cross-roads merchants to give the money-men their 
worst fright since Gettsysburg. But by 1928 the farmers belonged 
to the mortgage-holders and the merchants belonged to the chain- 
store companies. And hardly anybody objected. So long as a 
great many people were prosperous, nothing else mattered. The 
farmers could grumble all they chose; the noise died harmlessly on 
their prairies. And if here and there a shopkeeper objected to 
being squeezed out by the chain-stores or the mail-order houses, 
he was asked if he had never heard of progress. 

Instead of growing into a country with the widest possible diffu¬ 
sion of property, America was on her way to becoming a country 
with the smallest. Fewer and fewer Americans owned anything 
more permanent than their clothes, or than one of Mr. Insull’s 
bonds. Absence of ownership, more and more widespread de¬ 
pendence on a precarious wage, was becoming the main feature of 
society. And yet this was popularly known as a system of private 
property—by contrast with Russia, where people own nothing but 
their personal possessions and arc deprived of the comfort of Mr. 
Insull’s bonds. This confusion between private property, and the 
freedom for private enterprise which makes such property impos¬ 
sible, has been noted by Mr. Chesterton. “A pickpocket,” he 
writes, “is obviously a champion of private enterprise. But it 
would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that a pickpocket is a 
champion of private property.” 
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I come now to the America of today. The point of all I have 
said so far is to suggest that the system which broke down under 
Mr. Hoover had nothing in common with the system which was 
created by the Fathers of the United States. It was not the old 
American effort which failed, but a modern American swindle: a 
system of private property under which scarcely anyone owns any¬ 
thing except his hat; a system of democracy under which (in our 
population-centres) scarcely anyone has political power unless he 
buys it; a system of finance under which the richest nation on 
earth, capable of supplying 95% of its own wants (as well as a 
lavish surplus to exchange for the remaining 5%), is unable to 
distribute its abundance to its own victims. 

In other words, it is not something precious that has grown sick, 
but something detestable. It is therefore pertinent to ask whether 
we really want to patch it together again, or whether, now that 
fate has shattered it to bits, we might not try to build something 
nearer to the heart’s desire. If we patch the old system together, 
merely depriving it of its worst features, we shall have deprived it 
of the very things that made its friends love it, and we may find 
ourselves left with a system that nobody wants. 

If, on the other hand, we try to build something new, the first 
step is to create a moral image of the kind of country we want 
America to become. Then we can adapt our institutions accord¬ 
ingly. The communists have created such an image. It is their 
great strength that they know the sort of world they want to build, 
and that they believe it to be good. The liberals are busy collecting 
the pieces of Humpty Dumpty and trying to fit them into a less 
gruesome shape. The obvious task for conservatives is to redefine 
the historic purpose of America, to scotch forever the association of 
this purpose with the obscenities of Big Business, and to show how 
it can be attained in politics. 

The liberal Administration, now struggling with the double task 
of recovery and reform, has never made clear what sort of country 
it wants to create. But if we judge by results to date, the New 
Deal will be finance-capitalism with its rewards more fairly dis- 
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tributcd, and its knavery curtailed. Compared to what America 
has recently endured, this is a reassuring prospect. But what lies 
back of it? Is there an economic philosophy behind the NR A? 
More important, is there a moral philosophy? Does the Adminis¬ 
tration know what it wants America to be? Or would it be satis¬ 
fied to see the country merely prosperous, so long as that prosperity 
was fairly distributed? If the latter is the case, then the whole 
programme is crisis-legislation—a first class effort to get out of a 
bad hole and to insure that human cupidity does not plunge us 
into a deeper hole in the near future. If this is what the New 
Deal means, one can only say that it is a very great improvement 
on the Old Deal. It is an intelligent effort to steer while drifting 
with the economic current, instead of bumping inanely from rock 
to rock. But the important point is that such a programme fol¬ 
lows the economic current—whether consciously, because approv¬ 
ing it, or unconsciously, because of a failure to analyze it, makes 
no difference to the result. And that result will be an approach 
to the property-less, and hence servile, state. It may, for a long 
period, be a prosperous state, in which case the servitude may be 
lightly borne. But the one certainty is that if present economic 
trends are merely directed, and are not frustrated, the means of 
production will get into the hands of fewer and fewer people, the 
monopolists of credit will have a lien even on those people, prop¬ 
erty in any real sense will almost cease to exist, the United States 
(whether rich or poor) will be a nation of wage-slaves whose liv¬ 
ings are at the mercy of finance. This is the end, in fact the mean¬ 
ing, of capitalism in economics and plutocracy in politics. 

Already, under the NRA, which lets the industrialist escape the 
anti-trust laws, the little man is being squeezed out by his rich 
competitor. This is the logic of “efficiency,” of prosperity accepted 
as an end in itself. In a capitalist state, with a monopoly of credit 
in the hands of finance, if our goal is the highest possible standard 
of living, measured in terms of income, then the system to bring 
us most quickly to that goal is the servile state. The only problem 
is whether we can reach the goal quickly enough under a sham 
democracy, which is really a plutocracy, or whether in the last 
stages it will be more convenient to substitute an open dictatorship. 
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In the development of such a state as I have just described, there 
is no moral element whatever. The institutions of society arc not 
chosen because they will foster a good way of life; they are chosen 
because they will foster a larger national income. The assumption 
is that if people get enough money they will find themselves, or 
possibly buy themselves, a good life. The conservative holds this 
to be a false assumption. He holds that a people living under a 
dictatorship or a bogus democracy, having none of the responsibili¬ 
ties of public life and none of the dignity or freedom that comes 
with real property—that such a people, though it draws a rich wage 
regularly, is being fobbed off with bread and circuses and cheated 
of the conditions that tend to give moral value to life. If the 
choice were between such slavery and the slavery of poverty, there 
might be no argument. But that is not the choice presented to 
modern America. 

The communist would probably accept much of my criticism of 
the capitalist servile state. He would surely agree that there is no 
moral plan back of such a state, no provision for a social order 
which might foster a good life as well as an increasing national 
income. And the communist would deny that a similar charge 
can be brought against his own plan. For though he too would 
build a servile state (in the sense of a property less state) he would 
have a moral end in view. In the place of servitude to finance he 
would put servitude to the state conceived as trustee for the com¬ 
mon good. In the place of a citizen receiving his bread and cir¬ 
cuses at the pleasure of anonymous finance, he would put a citizen 
receiving his share of the fruits of the community’s effort, a citizen 
with a sense of being a part of society and not merely a pensioner, 
a citizen formed by institutions and by an education aimed at giv¬ 
ing him a sense of the value of the community to which he must 
subject himself. Whether the communist can implement this plan 
does not concern me here. Assuming that he could, if I had to 
choose between servitude to finance-capitalism and servitude to a 
communist state, I would gladly choose the latter. But it is my 
purpose to suggest that a third choice is possible for America. 

The third choice (and the only other choice, in my opinion) is 
to return to an ideal which was an important part of the plan on 
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which this nation was founded: the ideal of the widest possible 
distribution of property. It is clear that since the Civil War the 
whole trend of American development has been away from this 
ideal. If the trend has gone so far that the ideal has become alien 
to the majority of Americans, then it is too late for a successful 
conservative effort. If Americans have come to believe that a wage 
is the same thing as freedom; if they prefer such a wage, with its 
appearance of security, to the obvious dangers and responsibilities 
of ownership, then they cannot be saved from the servitude that 
awaits them. Above all, if they have reached the point where the 
lure of a higher income is greater than the lure of independence 
with its attendant risks, the conservative plan will make no appeal. 
Those who laugh at the idea of conservatism in America, asking 
derisively whether we think we can turn back the clock, must be¬ 
lieve that Americans arc far gone in servility. I do not share this 
opinion. Americans have drifted into their present state because 
they have been offered no alternative. 

There has been no conservative Party in America since the Civil 
War. There has been no Party with steady principles, no Party 
seeking to preserve a certain way of life and to create institutions 
suitable to that way of life. There have merely been two Parties 
seeking power, seeking to adapt themselves with the least friction 
to the economic drift, seeking above all to maintain the fraudulent 
pretence that they stand for two divergent views of politics. With 
such leaders what could the country do but submit to economic 
determinism, drifting down the line of least resistance, which was 
the line of unhampered capitalist development? We were so rich 
that not all the swindles in hell could ruin us, and so we came to 
feel that the swindles didn’t really matter very much. Among the 
farmer-victims to the system, there was enough discontent to fur¬ 
nish occasional real issues; but the victims were in a minority and 
so the system flourished. No one wanted to hear it criticized; no 
one wanted to be reminded of the nation’s historic purpose. But 
the policy of drift led to an ugly bump in 1929, and the country is 
ready now to hear criticism. It hears plenty of root-and-branch 
criticism from the Left, which would scrap the whole works for 
communism. It hears plenty of criticism of details from the Cen- 
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trc, which would mend the system, correct it, and then set it on its 
way again. It hears strangely little from the Right, which should 
be taking this last chance to win backing for its principles and its 
policy. 

The root of a real conservative policy for the United States must 
be redistribution of property. But before the conservative can 
preach that policy he must make clear that he does not think of 
property as an excuse for the strong man to loot his neighbours 
and make a property-less nation, but as the basis for the kind of 
life he wants to see in America. Obviously, he must admit that 
property in his sense cannot be held by everyone. But if it is so 
widely held as to make ownership (of land, machine-shop, cross¬ 
roads store, or of a share in some necessarily huge machine) the 
normal thing, which sets the social tone, then property will make 
for stability in family and community life, for responsibility, for 
enterprise, for the many virtues whose names have long been taken 
to cover the abuses of an unclean monopoly. 

Such a distribution of property is not in the line of economic 
drift. It must be produced artificially and then guarded by favour¬ 
able legislation; for the property-system, in a highly industrialized 
and mechanized world, is self-destructive; the logic of economic 
development is that a society based on private property should turn 
into a property-less state. But such development takes place only 
where there is no human will to thwart it. The thwarting is quite 
practicable, granted the will. But the will must be a moral will; 
it can never be a mere economic urge toward the largest possible 
income. Such an urge appears to be all on the side of the servile 
state. To oppose such an urge appears to be uneconomic. I am 
by no means convinced that this is true; but for the moment I ac¬ 
cept it as true. I am willing to grant that the return to a system 
of diffused property will cost money, that the nation could be 
made more rich at the price of an increasing wage-slavery. Never¬ 
theless, I believe that such a return would be welcomed by a large 
body of Americans. . I believe that not only among the farmers 
and the remaining owners of little businesses, small stores, and fac¬ 
tories, but among the large expropriated public, there is a desire for 
ownership and responsibility, a hate of the huge impersonal com- 
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bine or chain. Hitherto, the American has been told that this hate 
is a sign of backwoods mentality, which is a lie. He has been told 
that progress and prosperity were dependent on Big Business, 
which is another lie. He has been told that these weird economic 
growths would not only make him wealthy but happy and wise, 
which is the biggest lie of all. 

It is the duty of conservatives to remind the country that these 
things are lies, and to keep before the country the quite simple 
issue, which has recently been put in a few words by Mr. Belloc: 
“Either we restore property, or we restore slavery, to which we 
have already gone more than half way in our industrialized soci¬ 
eties.” We must keep this choice in people’s minds—this choice, 
and the knowledge that there is no middle course. Either the 
whole present development of finance-capitalism must be checked 
(and for moral rather than economic reasons), or that capitalism 
will go its way until property has become a myth and the nation 
is enslaved by the credit monopoly. The local manager of a chain- 
store may congratulate himself because he is getting more as a 
salary than he could ever earn when he owned his shop. But the 
salary depends on the distant workings of finance; it may be cut 
tomorrow if there is a panic on the London stock exchange; it may 
be abolished when the next slump liquidates the next unbearable 
pile of debts. The man is a slave, though he owns two cars and 
has an income weekly that a French farmer does not see in a year. 
He may think himself a capitalist and buy bonds in the latest sky¬ 
scraper; but the death of some pseudo-Kreugcr can turn those 
bonds into paper. The man is a slave because he owns nothing of 
which the worth, or the return to him, is dependent on his per¬ 
sonal effort, nothing from which he could find salvation if men 
whose names are unknown and whose faces he has never seen 
should happen to ruin him. He has not even the dignity that com¬ 
munism would give, of belonging to a state with a respect-worthy 
purpose, a state whose demands are related to, and justified by, 
that purpose. He is riff-raff. He is one of millions of anonymous 
servants of finance. He is not even important enough to have 
been given a number. His one distinction (which he owes to other 
men) is that because modern technology has made goods as abun- 
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dant as leaves of grass, the reward of his servitude (between 
slumps) is not a bowl of rice but a superbly lavish mess of pottage. 
It is only the size of the mess that distinguishes him from the feU 
laheen of Roman Egypt. 

Such a man is the type-citizen of a world in which finance- 
capitalism has come to its full development. And the next logical 
step, having reached this pass, is communism. For in a world 
where ownership is more and more centralized, it will not be long 
before that centralization is made complete, and at the same time 
made sane. There is some point in having all the means of 
production owned by the community, but there is no point in hav¬ 
ing them all owned by the Mellon family. There is a moral argu¬ 
ment for communism; there is a moral argument for private 
property; there is none for capitalism as we see it today. It is not 
the result of a plan; no man was ever cursed with such an abom¬ 
inable dream. It came to pass because our avarice got the better 
of us, defeating the purpose for which this nation was made. 
Through a dreary time our one service to the values we think we 
cherish has been to take their names in vain. For that we are 
punished by seeing those names become a jibe for cynics. Because 
we never ceased praising freedom while busily at work on the 
chains by which finance could bind us, because we boasted of self- 
government while perfecting our political machines, because we 
jailed “Reds” for attacking private property while we applauded 
the cornering of a continent by a few thousand men—it is hard to 
use these good words today in any but a derisive sense. Yet the 
conservative must use them. He must redeem them, and he must 
remind Americans that here is their heritage and that it is almost 
lost. 

It may not be easy to recapture that heritage; but it is worth 
trying, especially since there is no standing still. There is no stabil¬ 
ity to mere capitalism. If we like the concentration of ownership, 
if we prefer wages to property, communism is our goal. A regime 
of Bigger and Bigger Business will have every vice of communism 
but not one of its virtues. It will make us property-less, but with¬ 
out the safeguard that in bad times we at least share equally; it 
will make us slaves, but not the slaves of a state with a moral pur- 
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pose, only the slaves of a man with an itch for money. We must 
choose; we cannot stay where we are. 

If we choose communism, it is easy to see how we can set about 
getting our end. In fact, we would hardly have to set about it at 
all. We could sit tight and the end would come to us. The pres¬ 
ent system is doomed, and if nothing is done to interfere with 
blind determinism the name of that doom is communism. But the 
task of the conservative is precisely to find how to interfere with 
blind determinism. And an important part of that task is to per¬ 
suade those who are temperamentally his allies that man is not 
condemned to push forward if he happens to hate what is ahead 
of him, that it is not true that the one thing man can never do is 
the thing he did yesterday. If this be admitted—and with it the 
possibility of choice, and hence of morality, in politics—there is a 
basis for conservatism. 

HI 

It is the purpose of this essay to define the task for conservatism, 
not the means by which conservatism should act. However, since 
there is a common belief that conservatives (in the true, not the 
Big-business, sense) are romantic dreamers about the past, I shall 
close with a few practical suggestions. 

The first prerequisite for a return to a system of private property 
is that the state should rcassume its basic sovereign power: the 
power to issue and recall money and credit. At present that power 
has been given to a private monopoly, chiefly on the plea that it is 
too important to trust to the politician. I feel no call to praise the 
typical modern politician, but it is fair to point out that his repute 
is no lower than that of the typical modern banker. Obviously, 
before wc can build a decent state on any pattern, we must find a 
way to choose politicians wc can trust. I shall come to that prob¬ 
lem in a moment. But the root problem is that of finance. We 
talk of Big Business, but the essence of the modern concentration 
of property is not concentration in the hands of the industrialist, 
but concentration in the hands of the financier. Finance, not in¬ 
dustry, is the present owner of America—which is natural enough, 
since finance has a monopoly of the national credit. It is too much 
to expect finance, possessed of that monopoly, to help us in un- 
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doing its logical results. But if the state takes to itself the credit- 
power (which is far more decisive than the power to issue cur¬ 
rency), it will be in a position not only to redistribute property but 
to make sure that property docs not rc-accumulate in a few hands. 
It seems possible that the present Administration may be led on to 
break the monopoly of finance. If so, it will have paved the way 
for a restoration of historic America. 

I said above that I would admit, for the sake of the argument, 
that the restoration of property might be “uneconomic.” I made 
the admission because even if that were true, such a restoration 
would be worth the cost. But I do not believe it to be true. In 
the Power Age (the result of the new industrial revolution since 
1914) a state which controls its own credit-system can go a long 
way toward restoring private property and still produce enough 
goods to create a common wealth greater than has yet been known. 
If the property-system can produce abundance, it is not sensible to 
combat it on the ground that the servile state can produce super¬ 
abundance. It is probable that in a distributist America a large 
group would choose to be truly agrarian, to live almost wholly on 
the resources of its own land. I believe that such a group would 
be a health-giving body within the state. But I do not believe that 
the majority which chose to live in the world of modern industrial 
economy need be impoverished by the prohibition of giant concen¬ 
trations of property and power. A propertied America, with con¬ 
trol over its own credit and hence over its own real wealth, has the 
natural and technological resources to produce goods beyond any 
previous dream of man. Its problem is no longer how to create 
wealth, but how to distribute it; and that problem could be met 
by a government that controlled its own finance. Those who deny 
this are still living in the nineteenth century, where they wrongly 
suppose the conservative to have set his heart. The second pre¬ 
requisite for a revival of private property is a government which 
will not sell the country straight back to its recent owners. I be¬ 
lieve the American tradition supplies the answer to this problem 
as well. Self-government is an American instinct, and self-govern¬ 
ment must be our end; but the founders of our country were too 
sane to believe this end could be reached by giving the vote to 
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property-less, uneducated, and unstable masses of men and women. 
For our sins we now find the country peopled with large numbers 
of such men and women, and the government of our big cities 
shows how well they use the vote. They would rebel, and rightly, 
if it were proposed merely to deprive them of the vote, while con¬ 
tinuing the present economic drift. But if we began by breaking 
the monopoly of finance and by taking effective steps to make the 
ownership of real property the normal status of the adult man and 
woman, we could then make voting a privilege to be attained in 
one of two ways: by ownership, or by proof of some knowledge 
of history and politics. People who cannot qualify in cither of 
these ways are as likely today as they were in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury to be “the tools of opulence and ambition.” If the voting 
body contains a large minority of such tools, how can we hope to 
frustrate the men who own the tools? 

“Democracy and plutocracy arc the same thing.” The point was 
made by Plato and by many of the Fathers of the American Con¬ 
stitution. It has recently been restated by Spcnglcr. There is no 
excuse in the history of great nations for denying the statement. 
If we would be rid of plutocracy we must be rid of the system that 
breeds it. It is of course our privilege to plan, and strive, for a 
country of responsible, instructed men and women, where all 
would have the vote because all could meet the reasonable tests. 
The fact that no people has achieved such a state does not prove 
it impossible. But that is our end; we shall never reach it by claim¬ 
ing to be there already. The conservative asks that we admit the 
facts of our present plight, and act accordingly. If we reject the 
pica, insisting with vacant pride that we are now a nation of free, 
stable, property-owning men and women, a proof of democracy’s 
triumph, then we shall soon have the government that mental 
weaklings deserve. But we shall not like it. 
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★ ★ ★ 

T he Western world is shaken from center to periphery by 
a crisis in its thought. To be sure, the great army of ora¬ 
tors, scribblers and scriveners is not aware of this invisible 
crash. But those who have tried to familiarize themselves with 
efforts at constructive synthesis in history, education, economics, 
politics, psychology or cultural anthropology cannot escape its stub- 

From The New Republic, Reprinted by permission. 
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born existence and its challenge to contemporaries. Signs of the 
coming were clear to students before the twentieth century had 
gone far on its way and its imminence was declared by Benedetto 
Croce just as the World War broke in upon the golden autumn 
of the passing Victorian age. 

And what is the nature of this crisis in thought? None has 
knowledge wide enough and deep enough to encompass it, but 
some of its manifestations are evident. At or near the center of 
the crisis in thought is the rediscovery of the distinction between 
l^nowledge and opinion. Connected with it also is the tragic sense 
of the conflict between the ideal and the real, between the noblest 
visions of man and his performances. Associated with it likewise 
is recognition of the fact that neither theology nor science can give' 
to tnen and women the certitude which guarantees practice in 
human affairs to be correct, efficient and enduring. When the Vic¬ 
torian age discarded theology and took up science a certitude of 
empirical knowledge seemed to promise an infallible guide to life, 
action, practice. Now even the hardest empiricists are divided 
forty ways on the issues of economics, politics and culture. 

Little boys whistling in graveyards as merrily as ever merely 
emphasize the gravity of the crisis in thought that besets those who 
try to think, who inquire of themselves: “What am I doing when 
I take up any theme of modern life?” A battle of the Titans is 
on and perhaps none of our generation is strong enough to bend 
the bow. The little words—individualism, communism and fas¬ 
cism—that pour readily from the lips of babblers as magic symbols 
for resolving the crisis are even now so corroded with irony and 
skepticism that the high priests of the auguries laugh up their own 
sleeves. Only an Erasmus could describe the scene. 

Of course writing and talking, conferring and debating, will go 
on with solemn and ceremonial assurance. Journals of the learned 
will pour from the presses. Historians, economists, political “scien¬ 
tists,” educators, psychologists, bankers, osteopaths and Daughters 
of the American Revolution will continue to meet, discuss and 
resolve. But if the literature revealing efforts at synthesis is any 
sign of coming things, then the Western world is on the eve of an 
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intellectual and moral struggle wider and deeper than that which 
marked the Renaissance and the dawn of the modern age. 

If that literature disclosing the travail of the human spirit is not 
enough to convince our “hard-headed” realists, then let them take a 
look at the real world around them—at the United States with its 
millions of unemployed and declining natural resources, at Fascist 
Italy twisting and turning in desperation, at Hitler’s Germany 
writhing in the deadlock of its own economy, at toiling and moil¬ 
ing Russia still far from its “goal,” at Japan filled with anger and 
murder, at dissolving China, at stirring Africa, at unresting India, 
at statesmen seeking to escape their domestic calamities by prepara¬ 
tions to plunge the world into another war of blood, mire and ruin. 
If that is not enough to “prove” the case of the crisis in thought 
and practice, then knowledge itself is a delusion. 

Surely it is time to take stock of ourselves and our work. We 
have arrived at that stage of civilization foretold by John Ruskin 
long ago. Near the middle of the nineteenth century tyrannical 
rules of life and economy were preached by men who were ac¬ 
counted wise and learned. “Buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest.” “The struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest.” “The iron law of wages.” “The Malthusian doctrine of 
population.” They were all summed up in the noble sentiment; 
“Everyone for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 

Around this battle of the pigpen, the State was to draw an iron 
ring of “law and order.” It was to discard all responsibility for 
the arts, for beauty in life and labor, for even the primary morals 
without which no society could possibly endure. The police con¬ 
stable and the sword were its symbols of authority and grandeur. 
If every snout did its best in its “natural” way, then “under the 
invisible hand,” a “general good” would result. 

Ruskin told Englishmen more than half a century ago that this 
“gospel” revealed an utterly damned state of mind, and that preach¬ 
ing it would end in degradation and disaster. And what a storm 
broke over poor Ruskin’s head! Economists, journalists and “prac¬ 
tical” persons, in their wrath, could scarcely find words bitter enough 
to express their emotions in a “scientific” manner. The editor of a 
great British magazine closed his columns to Ruskin in response 
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to outcries from his readers. Poor old Ruskin! He was just a sen¬ 
timentalist. He did not “understand” the “iron law of wages” or 
“the Ricardian theory of rent.” He was a contemptible “moralist.” 

Ruskin was saying that life and labor ought to be good and 
beautiful. He was saying that the end of industry is a good life, 
not the accumulation of money. He was insisting that the State 
had obligations to see that workers were provided with ennobling 
tasks, were decendy housed, were given security against unemploy¬ 
ment and old age. Ruskin was crying out against slums, slag 
heaps, the filth and misery of Manchesterism. In his revolt against 
“the cheap and nasty,” he said many things that will not bear the 
test of knowledge. But his insistence that economics is a branch of 
morals and that morals is not a mere side issue to economics was 
clear, positive and firm. 

But how the wise and great scorned him! How the pedants at 
Oxford laughed at him! The poor old “preacher” was “so unsci¬ 
entific, you know!” 

Well, all right, Ruskin replied in effect, have it your way. Let 
us admit that man’s principal motive is greed, that private greed 
should be elevated into a national system, that fear of starvation is 
the only reliable motive for industry, that economics has nothing 
to do with morals. Why then should those who toil and moil, 
hopeless and spurned by the great and wise, accept your law and 
order? Why should they not turn their greed loose on your greed 
and upset your “fair pageant of State”? If it is really a case of 
greed against greed, if morals, beauty and honor have no dominant 
place in your world, what guarantee do you have that a greedy 
revolution will not trample in the mire such remnants of civiliza¬ 
tion as we possess? 

That was a rather ticklish question for the great and wise. It 
bothered John Stuart Mill. In fact it bothered him so much that 
he repudiated in private the underlying principles of his political 
economy. It is true that an American editor of an edition of Mill 
cut the morals out and left all the greed in, but Mill himself would 
have spurned that editor had he lived to see the offense against his 
work. Ruskin’s question kept on bothering Englishmen who took 
the trouble to stop and think about their theory and practice. 
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And who won in the end? John Ruskin or the great and wise 
of the Victorian age? The battle is not over, but there have been 
many skirmishes. History has rendered a part of the judgment on 
Ruskin and his contemporaries. 

Do British statesmen now follow the creed of Manchesterism 
(so popular among some American economists) ? Does Britain 
allow her old and infirm workers to fester and hunger in slums? 
Law and practice make answer. The British State (once the mag¬ 
nified police constable) provides pensions and assurance for old and 
infirm workers. Whether through fear or moral sense, it recog¬ 
nizes and assumes costly obligations. It “takes money away from 
lawful owners” to pay this expensive bill. 

And what about the unemployed—men and women poor and 
without jobs “on account of improvidence,” as the Manchestcrites 
had it? The British State “takes money away from lawful own¬ 
ers” to assure the unemployed against hunger and misery. 

And what about slums and the homes of workers, “hopeless and 
spurned of all”? Has the British State left this to the “working of 
natural law” under the Ricardian theory of rent? 

History has rendered a partial judgment here. The British State 
assumes moral responsibility for housing British workers. It has 
built or caused to be built millions of houses; it has cleared miles 
of slum streets; it has declared war on the poverty and wretched¬ 
ness of the Londons, Birminghams and Manchesters—the poverty 
and wretchedness that stirred Ruskin’s moral and esthetic sense. 
It has not completed the campaign, but it is on its way. And to 
accomplish this noble end, it has taken “money away from lawful 
owners” to destroy the fruits of “the improvidence of the poor.” 

Could Cobden, Bright, Senior, Gladstone, Disraeli and the other 
great and wise of Ruskin’s day return to Britain, they would look 
like Rip van Winkles. Weltgeschichu ist Weltgericht, Ruskin is 
not yet triumphant, but the statecraft and policy of his critics and 
contemners are shattered. The crisis in thought widens. Ruskin’s 
spirit lives—in his own works, in the lives of those ancients who 
knew him in the flesh, in countless books, including John A. Hob¬ 
son’s, and in the thought of British statesmen. 

Memoir. When in the autumn of 1898 a group of Oxford stu- 
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dents met in a little room in Grove Street to organize a labor col¬ 
lege, they searched for a name that would express their spirit. An 
American **from the wilds of Indiana*’ who had read Ruskin in 
the library of “a freshwater college” proposed that the new insti¬ 
tution be called “Ruskin Hall.” A debate ensued. The clinching 
argument was a re-examination of Ruskin’s “Unto This Last.” 
His name was chosen. Ruskin still lived, his mind clouded by 
years, sorrow and suffering. His secretary wrote that the students’ 
letter had been brought to Ruskin’s attention (as my memory has 
it)—at all events that the new labor college had his benediction. 

Now, of course, those students engaged in starting a labor college 
in Oxford in 1898 belonged to Theodore Roosevelt’s “lunatic 
fringe.” Among them were “wild-eyed cranks” lacking in respect 
for “academic traditions.” They were starting a movement in the 
home of lost causes. Some of them had “bad manners.” They 
even spoke on street corners. They went to holes-in-corners where 
trade unions met. They set many of the great and wise at sixes 
and sevens. But despite their crassness and ignorance, they enlisted 
the encouragement and counsel of choice spirits in Oxford— 
F. York Powell, Regius Professor of Modern History (a friend of 
William Morris and Prince Kropotkin), and Edward Caird, Mas¬ 
ter of Balliol College. Many students rallied around the original 
group, among them H. B. Lees Smith, later to hold a high post in 
the Labor Government. Ruskin Hall was launched—in 1899— 
with laughter from George Bernard Shaw. 

Many things have happened in England since 1899, and British 
history is not yet closed. 

Amid the uncertainty of life and thought, one thing seems be¬ 
yond dispute: the economics taught in the official colleges of Ox¬ 
ford University today is nearer to the economics taught at Ruskin 
Hall in 1899 than it is to the official economics of that year. 

If this statement is true, then some of the change is due to John 
Ruskin’s “Unto This Last,” and to his thought and spirit. That 
was the book that furnished a frame of reference for the students 
who started Ruskin College. They read Mill, Marshall, Herbert 
Spencer and Marx, of course. They talked with John Burns and 
Keir Hardie. They visited Canningtown and Ancoats. They 
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knew the narrow alleys and courts in the working-class quarters 
of London and Manchester. They had the sympathetic encourage¬ 
ment of Sidney Ball and the Webbs—and inspiration beyond price. 
But “Unto This Last” served to give unity and purpose to their 
enterprise. Despite all the wrangles, battles and deviations, Rus- 
kin’s teachings furnished a kind of anchor against storms, in the 
early days of the labor college. 

In 1899 the British labor movement was certainly a minor side- 
eddy in British life. Trade unions were “stodgy.” The co-opera¬ 
tive societies were sticking close to “trade.” The Fabians, the 
Social Democrats and the Independent Laborites were few in num¬ 
ber and split over policies. 

Well, things have changed since 1899. The British labor move¬ 
ment is not yet a wonder-working Providence, but it has passed 
out of the “holc-in-the-corner” stage. Its leaders have helped to 
educate Tories, and have almost educated Gladstone Liberals out 
of existence. A little of that education at least is due to John 
Ruskin. 

Perhaps in the crisis in thought that now besets us it will do 
some good to take up again “Unto This Last,” and read it without 
anger or tears. The wrath of man cannot clothe him, nor shelter 
his head against storms. Neither can he live by tramway statistics 
alone. 
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ON THE PAST AND FUTURE 
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★ ★ ★ 

1 HAVE naturally but little imagination, and am not o£ a very 
sanguine turn of mind. I have some desire to enjoy the present 
good, and some fondness for the past; but I am not at all given 
to building castles in the air, nor to look forward with much con¬ 
fidence or hope to the brilliant illusions held out by the future. 
Hence I have perhaps been led to form a theory, which is very 
contrary to the common notions and feelings on the subject, and 
which I will here try to explain as well as I can.—When Sterne in 
the Sentimental Journey told the French Minister that if the 
French people had a fault, it was that they were too serious, the 
latter replied that if that was his opinion, he must defend it with 
all his might, for he would have all the world against him; so I 
shall have enough to do to get well through the present argument. 

1 cannot sec, then, any rational or logical ground for that mighty 
difference in the value which mankind generally set upon the past 
and future, as if the one was every thing, and the other nothing, 
of no consequence whatever. On the other hand, I conceive that 
the past is as real and substantial a part of our being, that it is as 
much a bona fide, undeniable consideration in the estimate of 
human life, as the future can possibly be. To say that the past is 
of no importance, unworthy of a moment’s regard, because it has 
gone by, and is no longer any thing, is an argument that cannot 
be held to any purpose: for if the past has ceased to be, and is 
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therefore to be accounted nothing in the scale of good or evil, the 
future is yet to come, and has never been any thing. Should any 
one choose to assert that the present only is of any value in a strict 
and positive sense, because that alone has a real existence, that we 
should seize the instant good, and give all else to the winds, I can 
understand what he means (though perhaps he does not himself : 
but I cannot comprehend how this distinction between that which 
has a downright and sensible, and that which has only a remote 
and airy existence, can be applied to establish the preference of the 
future over the past; for both are in this point of view equally 
ideal, absolutely nothing, except as they are conceived of by the 
mind’s eye, and are thus rendered present to the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings. Nay, the one is even more imaginary, a more fantastic crea¬ 
ture of the brain than the other, and the interest we take in it more 
shadowy and gratuitous; for the future, on which we lay so much 
stress, may never come to pass at all, that is, may never be em¬ 
bodied into actual existence in the whole course of events, whereas 
the past has certainly existed once, has received the stamp of truth, 
and left an image of itself behind. It is so far then placed beyond 
the possibility of doubt, or as the poet has it. 

Those joys are lodg’d beyond the reach of fate. 

It is not, however, attempted to be denied that though the future 
is nothing at present, and has no immediate interest while we are 
speaking, yet it is of the utmost consequence in itself, and of the 
utmost interest to the individual, because it will have a real exist¬ 
ence, and we have an idea of it as existing in time to come. Well 
then, the past also has no real existence; the actual sensation and 
the interest belonging to it are both fled; but it has had a real ex¬ 
istence, and we can still call up a vivid recollection of it as having 
once been; and therefore, by parity of reasoning, it is not a thing 
perfectly insignificant in itself, nor wholly indifferent to the mind, 
whether it ever was or not. Oh no! Far from it! Let us not 

we take away from the present the moment that is just gone by and the 
moment that is next to come, how much of it will be left for this plain, practical 
theory to rest upon? Their solid basis of sense and reality will reduce itself to a 
pin’s point, a hair-line, on which our moral balance-masters will have some di£&- 
culty to maintain their footing without falling over on either side. 
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rashly quit our hold upon the past, when perhaps there may be 
little else left to bind us to existence. Is it nothing to have been, 
and to have been happy or miserable? Or is it a matter of no 
moment to think whether I have been one or the other? Do I 
delude myself, do I build upon a shadow or a dream, do I dress up 
in the gaudy garb of idleness and folly a pure fiction, with nothing 
answering to it in the universe of things and the records of truth, 
when I look back with fond delight or with tender regret to that 
which was at one time to me my all, when I revive the glowing 
image of some bright reality. 

The thoughts of which can never from my heart? 

Do I then muse on nothing, do I bend my eyes on nothing, when 
I turn back in fancy to “those suns and skies so pure” that lighted 
up my early path? Is it to think of nothing, to set an idle value 
upon nothing, to think of all that has happened to me, and of all 
that can ever interest me? Or, to use the language of a fine poet 
(who is himself among my earliest and not least painful recollec¬ 
tions)— 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever vanish’d from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flow’r— 

yet am I mocked with a lie, when I venture to think of it ? Or do 
I not drink in and breathe again the air of heavenly truth, when I 
but "retrace its footsteps, and its skirts far off adore”? I cannot 
say with the same poet— 

And see how dark the backward stream, 

A little moment past so smiling— 

for it is the past that gives me most delight and most assurance of 
reality. What to me constitutes the great charm of the Confessions 
of Rousseau is their turning so much upon this feeling. He seems 
to gather up the past moments of his being like drops of honey- 
dew to distil a precious liquor from them; his alternate pleasures 
and pains are the bead-roll that he tells over, and piously worships; 
he makes a rosary of the flowers of hope and fancy that strewed 
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his earliest years. When he begins the last of the Reveries of a 
Solitary Walker, ' 7 / y a aujourd'hui, jour des Pdqucs Fleuris, cin- 
quante ans depuis que fat premier vu Madame Warens!* what a 
yearning of the soul is implied in that short sentence! Was all 
that had happened to him, all that he had thought and felt in that 
sad interval of time, to be accounted nothing? Was that long, 
dim, faded retrospect of years happy or miserable, a blank that 
was not to make his eyes fail and his heart faint within him in 
trying to grasp all that had once filled it and that had since van¬ 
ished, because it was not a prospect into futurity? Was he wrong 
in finding more to interest him in it than in the next fifty years— 
which he did not live to sec; or if he had, what then? Would they 
have been worth thinking of, compared with the times of his 
youth, of his first meeting with Madame Warens, with those 
times which he has traced with such truth and pure delight ‘‘in 
our heart’s tables?” When “all the life of life was flown,” was he 
not to live the first and best part of it over again, and once more 
be all that he then was?—Ye woods that crown the clear lone brow 
of Norman Court, why do I revisit ye so oft, and feel a soothing 
consciousness of your presence, but that your high tops waving in 
the wind recall to me the hours and years that are for ever fled, 
that ye renew in ceaseless murmurs the story of long-cherished 
hopes and bitter disappointment, that in your solitudes and tangled 
wilds I can wander and lose myself as I wander on and am lost in 
the solitude of my own heart; and that as your rustling branches 
give the loud blast to the waste below—borne on the thoughts of 
other years, I can look down with patient anguish at the cheerless 
desolation which I feel within! Without that face pale as the 
primrose with hyacinthine locks, for ever shunning and for ever 
haunting me, mocking my waking thoughts as in a dream, without 
that smile which my heart could never turn to scorn, without those 
eyes, dark with their own lustre^ still bent on mine, and drawing 
the soul into their liquid mazes like a sea of love, without that 
name trembling in fancy’s car, without that form gliding before 
me like Oread or Dryad in fabled groves, what should I clo, how 
pass away the listless leaden-footed hours? Then wave, wave on, 
ye woods of Tuderlcy, and lift your high tops in the air; my sighs 
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and vows uttered by your mystic voice breathe into me my former 
being, and enable me to bear the thing I am!—Thc objects that we 
have known in better days are the main props that sustain the 
weight of our affections, and give us strength to await our future 
lot. The future is like a dead wall or a thick mist hiding all ob¬ 
jects from our view: the past is alive and stirring with objects, 
bright or solemn, and of unfading interest. What is it in fact that 
we recur to oftenest? What subjects do wc think or talk of.? Not 
the ignorant future, but the well-stored past. Othello, the Moor of 
Venice, amused himself and his hearers at the house of Signor 
Brabantio by “running through the story of his life even from his 
boyish days;” and oft “beguiled them of their tears, when he did 
speak of some disastrous stroke which his youth suffered.” This 
plan of ingratiating himself would not have answered, if the past 
had been, like the contents of an old almanac, of no use but to be 
thrown aside and forgotten. What a blank, for instance, does the 
history of the world for the next six thousand years present to the 
mind, compared with that of the last! All that strikes the imagina¬ 
tion or excites any interest in the mighty scene is what has been! ® 
Neither in itself then, nor as a subject of general contemplation, 
has the future any advantage over the past. But with respect to 
our grosser passions and pursuits it has. As far as regards the ap¬ 
peal to the understanding or the imagination, the past is just as 
good, as real, of as much intrinsic and ostensible value as the fu¬ 
ture: but there is another principle in the human mind, the prin¬ 
ciple of action or will; and of this the past has no hold, the future 
engrosses it entirely to itself. It is this strong lever of the affections 
that gives so powerful a bias to our sentiments on this subject, and 
violently transposes the natural order of our associations. Wc re¬ 
gret the pleasures wc have lost, and eagerly anticipate those which 
arc to come: we dwell with satisfaction on the evils from which 

vCf 

treatise on the Millennium is dull; but who was ever weary of reading the 
fables of the Golden Age? On my once observing I should like to have been 
Claude, a person said, ‘*they should not, for that then by this time it would have 
been all over with them.” As if it could possibly signify when wc live (save and 
excepting the present minute), or as if the value of human life decreased or in¬ 
creased with successive centuries. At that rate, we had better have our life still to 
come at some future period, and so postpone our existence century after century 
aii infinitum. 
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wc have escaped {Posthaec meminisse juvabit )—and dread future 
pain. The good that is past is in this sense like money that is 
spent, which i<; of no further use, and about which wc give our¬ 
selves little concern. The good wc expect is like a store yet un¬ 
touched, and in the enjoyment of which we promise ourselves 
infinite gratification. What has happened to us we think of no 
consequence: what is to happen to us, of the greatest. Why so? 
Simply because the one is still in our power, and the other not— 
because the efforts of the will to bring any object to pass or to pre¬ 
vent it strengthen our attachment or aversion to that object— 
because the pains and attention bestowed upon any thing add to 
our interest in it, and because the habitual and earnest pursuit of 
any end redoubles the ardour of our expectations, and converts the 
speculative and indolent satisfaction wc might otherwise feel in it 
into real passion. Our regrets, anxiety, and wishes are thrown 
away upon the past: but the insisting on the importance of the 
future is of the utmost use in aiding our resolutions, and stimulat¬ 
ing our exertions. If the future were no more amenable to our 
wills than the past; if our precautions, our sanguine schemes, our 
hopes and fears were of as little avail in the one case as the other; 
if wc could neither soften our minds to pleasure, nor steel our 
fortitude to the resistance of pain beforehand; if all objects drifted 
along by us like straws or pieces of wood in a river, the will being 
purely passive, and as little able to avert the future as to arrest the 
past, we should in that case be equally indifferent to both; that is, 
we should consider each as they affected the thoughts and imagina¬ 
tion with certain sentiments of approbation or regret, but without 
the importunity of action, the irritation of the will, throwing the 
whole weight of passion and prejudice into one scale, and leaving 
the other quite empty. While the blow is coming, we prepare to 
meet it, we think to ward off or break its force, we arm ourselves 
with patience to endure what cannot be avoided, we agitate our¬ 
selves with fifty needless alarms about it; but when the blow is 
struck, the pang is over, the struggle is no longer necessary, and 
we cease to harass or torment ourselves about it more than wc can 
help. It is not that the one belongs to the future and the other to 
time past; but that the one is a subject of action, of uneasy appre- 
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hension, of strong passion, and that the other has passed wholly out 
of the sphere of action, into the region of 

Calm contemplation and majestic pains.” 

It would not give a man more concern to know that he should be 
put to the rack a year hence, than to recollect that he had been put 
to it a year ago, but that he hopes to avoid the one, whereas he 
must sit down patiently under the consciousness of the other. In 
this hope he wears himself out in vain struggles with fate, and puts 
himself to the rack of his imagination every day he has to live in 
the mean while. When the event is so remote or so independent 
of the will as to set aside the necessity of immediate action, or to 
baffle all attempts to defeat it, it gives us little more disturbance or 
emotion than if it had already taken place, or were something to 
happen in another state of being, or to an indifferent person. 
Criminals are observed to grow more anxious as their trial ap¬ 
proaches; but after their sentence is passed, they become tolerably 
resigned, and generally sleep sound the night before its execution. 

It in some measure confirms this theory, that men attach more or 
less importance to past and future events, according as they are 
more or less engaged in action and the busy scenes of life. Those 
who have a fortune to make, or are in pursuit of rank and power, 
think little of the past, for it does not contribute greatly to their 
views: those who have nothing to do but to think, take nearly the 
same interest in the past as in the future. The contemplation of 
the one is as delightful and real as that of the other. The season 
of hope has an end; but the remembrance of it is left. The past 
still lives in the memory of those who have leisure to look back 
upon the way that they have trod, and can from it “catch glimpses 
that may make them less forlorn.” The turbulence of action, and 
uneasiness of desire, must point to the future: it is only in the quiet 
innocence of shepherds, in the simplicity of pastoral ages, that a 
tomb was found with this inscription—“i also was an arcadian!” 

^In like manner, though we know that an event must have taken place at a 
distance, long before we can hear the result, yet as long as we remain in ignorance 
of it, we irritate ourselves about it, and suffer all the agonies of suspense, as if it 
was still to come; but as soon as our uncertainty is removed, our fretful impatience 
vanishes, we resign ourselves to fate, and make up our minds to what has hap¬ 
pened as well as we can. 
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Though I by no means think that our habitual attachment to life 
is in exact proportion to the value of the gift, yet I am not one of 
those splenetic persons who affect to think it of no value at all. 
Que peu de chose est la vie humaine--~\s an exclamation in the 
mouths of moralists and philosophers, to which I cannot agree. It 
is little, it is short, it is not worth having, if we take the last hour, 
and leave out all that has gone before, which has been one way of 
looking at the subject. Such calculators seem to say that life is noth¬ 
ing when it is over, and that may in their sense be true. If the old 
ru\t—‘Respice finem —were to be made absolute, and no one could 
be pronounced fortunate till the day of his death, there are few 
among us whose existence would, upon those conditions, be much 
to be envied. But this is not a fair view of the case. A man’s life is 
his whole life, not the last glimmering snuff of the candle; and this, 
I say, is considerable, and not a little matter, whether we regard its 
pleasures or its pains. To draw a peevish conclusion to the con¬ 
trary from our own superannuated desires or forgetful indifference 
is about as reasonable as to say, a man never was young because 
he is grown old, or never lived because he is now dead. The 
length or agreeableness of a journey docs not depend on the few 
last steps of it, nor is the size of a building to be judged of from 
the last stone that is added to it. It is neither the first nor last hour 
of our existence, but the space that parts these two—not our exit 
nor our entrance upon the stage, but what we do, feel, and think 
while there—that we are to attend to in pronouncing sentence 
upon it. Indeed it would be easy to shew that it is the very extent 
of human life, the infinite number of things contained in it, its 
contradictory and fluctuating interests, the transition from one situ¬ 
ation to another, the hours, months, years spent in one fond pursuit 
after another; that it is, in a word, the length of our common jour¬ 
ney and the quantity of events crowded into it, that, baffling the 
grasp of our actual perception, make it slide from our memory, and 
dwindle into nothing in its own perspective. It is too mighty for 
us, and we say it is nothing! It is a speck in our fancy, and yet 
what canvas would be big enough to hold its striking groups, its 
endless subjects! It is light as vanity, and yet if all its weary mo¬ 
ments, if all its head and heart aches were compressed into one, 
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what fortitude would not be overwhelmed with the blow! What 
a huge heap, a ‘'huge, dumb heap,” of wishes, thoughts, feelings, 
anxious cares, soothing hopes, loves, joys, friendships, it is com- 
posed of! How many ideas and trains of sentiment, long and deep 
and intense, often pass through the mind in only one day’s think¬ 
ing or reading, for instance! How many such days are there in a 
year, how many years in a long life, still occupied with something 
interesting, still recalling some old impression, still recurring to 
some difficult question and making progress in it, every step ac¬ 
companied with a sense of power, and every moment conscious of 
“the high endeavour or the glad success;” for the mind seizes only 
on that which keeps it employed, and is wound up to a certain 
pitch of pleasurable excitement or lively solicitude, by the necessity 
of its own nature. The division of the map of life into its com¬ 
ponent parts is beautifully made by King Henry VI. 

Oh God! methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain. 

To sit upon a hill as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to sec the minutes how they run; 

How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finish up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live: 

When this is known, then to divide the times; 

So many hours must I tend my flock. 

So many hours must I take my rest, 

So many hours must I contemplate. 

So many hours must I sport myself; 

So many days my ewes have been with young. 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean, 

So many months ere I shall shear the fleece; 

So many minutes, hours, weeks, months, and years 
Past over to the end they were created. 

Would bring grey hairs unto a quiet grave. 

I myself am neither a king nor a shepherd: books have been my 
fleecy charge, and my thoughts have been my subjects. But these 
have found me sufficient employment at the time, and enough to 
think of for the time to come. 
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The passions contract and warp the natural progress of life. 
They paralyse all of it that is not devoted to their tyranny and 
caprice. This makes the difference between the laughing inno¬ 
cence of childhood, the pleasantness of youth, and the crabbedness 
of age. A load of cares lies like a weight of guilt upon the mind: 
so that a man of business often has all the air, the distraction and 
restlessness and hurry of feeling of a criminal. A knowledge of 
the world takes away the freedom and simplicity of thought as 
effectually as the contagion of its example. The artlessness and 
candour of our early years are open to all impressions alike, be¬ 
cause the mind is not clogged and pre-occupied with other objects. 
Our pleasures and our pains come single, make room for one an¬ 
other, and the spring of the mind is fresh and unbroken, its aspect 
clear and unsullied. Hence “the tear forgot as soon as shed, the 
sunshine of the breast.” But as we advance farther, the will gets 
greater head. We form violent antipathies, and indulge exclusive 
preferences. We make up our minds to some one thing, and if 
we cannot have that, will have nothing. We are wedded to opin¬ 
ion, to fancy, to prejudice; which destroys the soundness of our 
judgments, and the serenity and buoyancy of our feelings. The 
chain of habit coils itself round the heart, like a serpent, to gnaw 
and stifle it. It grows rigid and callous; and for the softness and 
elasticity of childhood, full of proud flesh and obstinate tumours. 
The violence and perversity of our passions comes in more and 
more to overlay our natural sensibility and well-grounded affec¬ 
tions; and we screw ourselves up to aim only at those things which 
are neither desirable nor practicable. Thus life passes away in the 
feverish irritation of pursuit and the certainty of disappointment. 
By degrees, nothing but this morbid state of feeling satisfies us: and 
all common pleasures and cheap amusements are sacrificed to the 
demon of ambition, avarice, or dissipation. The machine is over¬ 
wrought: the parching heat of the veins dries up and withers the 
flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy; and any pause, any release from 
the rack of ecstasy on which we are stretched, seems more insup¬ 
portable than the pangs which we endure. We are suspended be¬ 
tween tormenting desires, and the horrors of ennui. The impulse 
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of the will, like the wheels of a carriage going down hill, becomes 
too strong for the driver, reason, and cannot be stopped nor kept 
within bounds. Some idea, some fancy, takes possession of the 
brain; and however ridiculous, however distressing, however ruin¬ 
ous, haunts us by a sort of fascination through life. 

Not only is this principle of excessive irritability to be seen at 
work in our more turbulent passions and pursuits, but even in the 
formal study of arts and sciences, the same thing takes place, and 
undermines the repose and happiness of life. The eagerness of 
pursuit overcomes the satisfaction to result from the accomplish¬ 
ment. The mind is overstrained to attain its purpose; and when 
it is attained, the ease and alacrity necessary to enjoy it are gone. 
The irritation of action docs not cease and go down with the occa¬ 
sion for it; but we arc first uneasy to get to the end of our work, 
and then uneasy for want of something to do. The ferment of the 
brain does not of itself subside into pleasure and soft repose. 
Hence the disposition to strong stimuli observable in persons of 
much intellectual exertion to allay and carry off the ovcr-cxcitc- 
ment. The improvisatori poets (it is recorded by Spence in his 
Anecdotes of Pope) cannot sleep after an evening’s continued dis¬ 
play of their singular and difficult art. The rhymes keep running 
in their head in spite of themselves, and will not let them rest. 
Mechanics and labouring people never know what to do with 
themselves on a Sunday, though they return to their work with 
greater spirit for the relief, and look forward to it with pleasure 
all the week. Sir Joshua Reynolds was never comfortable out of 
his painting-room, and died of chagrin and regret, because he could 
not paint on to the last moment of his life. He used to say that 
he could go on retouching a picture for ever, as long as it stood on 
his easel; but as soon as it was once fairly out of the house, he 
never wished to see it again. An ingenious artist of our own time 
has been heard to declare, that if ever the Devil got him into his 
clutches, he would set him to copy his own pictures. Thus the 
secure self-complacent retrospect to what is done is nothing, while 
the anxious, uneasy looking forward to what is to come is every 
thing. We are afraid to dwell upon the past, lest it should retard 
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our future progress; the indulgence of ease is fatal to excellence; 
and to succeed in life, we lose the ends of being I 

Helton, Roy, “Sold Out to the Future,” Harper’s, 165:129, July, 1932. 
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Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin 
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apology for his highway robbery 
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★ ★ ★ 

T he chief disadvantage of knowing more and seeing farther 
than others, is not to be generally understood. A man is, 
in consequence of this, liable to start paradoxes, which im¬ 
mediately transport him beyond the reach of the common-place 
reader. A person speaking once in a slighting manner of a very 
original-minded man, received for answer—“He strides on so far 
before you, that he dwindles in the distance!” 

Petrarch complains, that “Nature had made him different from 
other people”— d'altra gentt. The great happiness of life 
is, to be neither better nor worse than the general run of those you 
meet with. If you are beneath them, you are trampled upon; if 
you are above them, you soon find a mortifying level in their in¬ 
difference to what you particularly pique yourself upon. What is 
the use of being moral in a night-cellar, or wise in Bedlam.? “To 
be honest, as this world goes, is to be cne man picked out of ten 
thousand.” So says Shakespear; and the commentators have not 
added that, under these circumstances, a man is more likely to be¬ 
come the butt of slander than the mark of admiration for being so. 
“How now, thou particular fellow.?”^ is the common answer to 
all such out-of-the-way pretensions. By not doing as those at Rome 
do, we cut ourselves off from good-fellowship and society. We 
speak another language, have notions of our own, and are treated 

^ Jack Cadc*s salutation to one who tries to recommend himself by saying he can 
write and read.—Sec Henry VI, Part Second. 
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as of a different species. Nothing can be more awkward than to 
intrude with any such far-fetched ideas among the common herd, 
who will be sure to 

—Stand all astonied, like a sort of steers, 

’Mongst whom some beast of strange and foreign race 
Unwares is chanced, far straying from his peers: 

So will their ghastly gaze betray their hidden fears. 

Ignorance of another’s meaning is a sufficient cause of fear, and 
fear produces hatred: hence the suspicion and rancour entertained 
against all those who set up for greater refinement and wisdom 
than their neighbours. It is in vain to think of softening down this 
spirit of hostility by simplicity of manners, or by condescending to 
persons of low estate. The more you condescend, the more they 
will presume upon it; they will fear you less, but hate you more; 
and will be the more determined to take their revenge on you for 
a superiority as to which they arc entirely in the dark, and of 
which you yourself seem to entertain considerable doubts. All the 
humility in the world will only pass for weakness and folly. They 
have no notion of such a thing. They always put their best foot 
forward; and argue that you would do the same if you had any 
such wonderful talents as people say. You had better, therefore, 
play off the great man at once—hector, swagger, talk big, and ride 
the high horse over them: you may by this means extort outward 
respect or common civility; but you will get nothing (with low 
people) by forbearance and good-nature but open insult or silent 

contempt. C- always talks to people about what they don’t 

understand: I, for one, endeavour to talk to them about what they 
do understand, and find I only get the more ill-will by it. They 
conceive I do not think them capable of any thing better; that I do 
not think it worth while, as the vulgar saying is, to throw a word 

to a dog. I once complained of this to C-, thinking it hard I 

should be sent to Coventry for not making a prodigious display. 
He said, “As you assume a certain character, you ought to produce 
your credentials. It is a tax upon people’s good nature to admit 
superiority of any kind, even where there is the most evident proof 
of it: but it is too hard a task for the imagination to admit it with¬ 
out any apparent ground at all.” 
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Tlicr^is not a greater error than to sjap^osc t^ you avoid the 
envy, malicc7 and uncharitablcncss, so common in the world, by 
going among people without pretensions. There arc no people 
who have ho pretensions; or the fewer their pretensions, the less 
they can afford to acknowledge yours without some sort of value 
received. The more information individuals possess, or the more 
they have refined upon any subject, the more readily can they con¬ 
ceive and admit the same kind of superiority to themselves that 
they feel over others. But from the low, dull, level sink of igno¬ 
rance and vulgarity, no idea or love of excellence^can arise. You 
think you are doing mighty well with them; that you are laying 
aside the buckram of pedantry and pretence, and getting the char¬ 
acter of a plain, unassuming, good sort of fellow. It will not do. 
All the while that you are making these familiar advances, and 
wanting to be at your ease, they are trying to recover the wind of 
you. You may forget that you are an author, an artist, or what 
not—they do not forget that they arc nothing, nor bate one jot of 
their desire to prove you in the same predicament. They take hold 
of some circumstance in your dress; your manner of entering a 
room is different from that of other people; you do not cat vege¬ 
tables—that’s odd; you have a particular phrase, which they repeat, 
and this becomes a sort of standing joke; you look grave, or ill; 
you talk, or arc more silent than usual; you are in or out of pocket: 
all these petty, inconsiderable circumstances, in which you resem¬ 
ble, or are unlike other people, form so many counts in the indict¬ 
ment which is going on in their imaginations against you, and arc 
so many contradictions in your character. In any one else they 
would pass unnoticed, but in a person of whom they had heard so 
much, they cannot make them out at all. Meanwhile, those things 
in which you may really excel, go for nothing, because they cannot 
judge of them. They speak highly of some book which you do 
not like, and therefore you make no answer. You recommend 
them to go and sec some picture, in which they do not find much 
to admire. How are you to convince them that you are right? 
Can you make them perceive that the fault is in them, and not in 
the picture,’unless you could give them your knowledge? They 
hardly distinguish the difference between a Correggio and a com- 
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mon daub. Does this bring you any nearer to an understanding? 
The more you know of the difference, the more deeply you feel it, 
or the more earnestly you wish to convey it, the farther do you find 
yourself removed to an immeasurable distance from the possibility 
of making them enter into views and feelings of which they have 
not even the first rudiments. You cannot make them see with your 
eyes, and they must judge for themselves. 

Intellectual is not like bodily strength. You have no hold of the 
understanding of others but by their sympathy. Your knowing, in 
fact, so much more about a subject docs not give you a superiority, 
that is, a power over them, but only renders it the more impossible 
for you to make the least impression on them. Is it then an advan¬ 
tage to you? It may be, as it relates to your own private satisfac¬ 
tion, but it places a greater gulf between you and society. It throws 
stumbling blocks in your way at every turn. All that you take 
most pride and pleasure in is lost upon the vulgar eye. What they 
arc pleased with is a matter of indifference or of distaste to you. 
In seeing a number of persons turn over a portfolio of prints from 
different masters, what a trial it is to the patience, how it jars the 
nerves to hear them fall into raptures at some common-place flimsy 
thing, and pass over some divine expression of countenance with¬ 
out notice, or with a remark that it is very singular-looking? How 
useless is it in such cases to fret or argue, or remonstrate? Is it not 
quite as well to be without all this hypercritical, fastidious knowl¬ 
edge, and to be pleased or displeased as it happens, or struck with 
the first fault or beauty that is pointed out by others? I would be 
glad almost to change my acquaintance with pictures, with books, 
and, certainly, what I know of mankind, for any body’s ignorance 
of them! 

It is recorded in the life of some worthy (whose name I forget) 
that he was one of those “who loved hospitality and respect:” and 
I profess to belong to the same classification of mankind. Civility 
is with me a jewel. I like a little comfortable cheer, and careless, 
indolent, chat. I hate to be always wise, or aiming at wisdom. I 
have enough to do with literary cabals, questions, critics, actors, 
essay-writing, without taking them out with me for recireation, and 
into ail companies. I wish at these times to pass for a good* 
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humoured fellow; and good-will is all I ask in return to make good 
company. I do not desire to be always posing myself or others 
with the questions of fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, &c. 
I must unbend sometimes. I must occasionally lie fallow. The 
kind of conversation that I affect most is what sort of a day it is, 
and whether it is likely to rain or hold up fine for to-morrow. 
This I consider as enjoying the otitim cum dignitate, as the end 
and privilege of a life of study. I would resign myself to this state 
of easy indifference, but I find I cannot. I must maintain a certain 
pretension, which is far enough from my wish. I must be put on 
my defence, I must take up the gauntlet continually, or I find I 
lose ground. “I am nothing, if not critical.” While I am thinking 
what o’clock it is, or how I came to blunder in quoting a well- 
known passage, as if I had done it on purpose, others are thinking 
whether I am not really as dull a fellow as I am sometimes said 
to be. If a drizzling shower patters against the windows, it puts 
me in mind of a mild spring rain, from which I retired twenty 
years ago, into a little public house near Wem in Shropshire, and 
while I saw the plants and shrubs before the door imbibe the dewy 
moisture, quaffed a glass of sparkling ale, and walked home in the 
dusk of evening, brighter to me than noon-day suns at present arc! 
Would I indulge this feeling? In vain. They ask me what news 
there is, and stare if I say I don’t know. If a new actress has come 
out, why must I have seen her ? If a new novel has appeared, why 
must I have read it? I, at one time, used to go and take a hand 
at cribbage with a friend, and afterwards discuss a cold sirloin of 
beef, and throw out a few lack-a-daisical remarks, in a way to 
please myself, but it would not do long. I set up little pretension, 
and therefore the little that I did set up was taken from me. As 
I said nothing on that subject myself, it was continually thrown in 
my teeth that I was an author. From having me at this disadvan¬ 
tage, my friend wanted to peg on a hole or two in the game, and 
was displeased if I would not let him. If I won of him, it was 
hard he should be beat by an author. If he won, it would be 
strange if he did not understand the game better than I did. If 
I mentioned my favourite game of rackets, there was a general 
silence, as if this was my weak point. If I complained of being ill, 
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it was asked why I made myself $0? If I said such an actor had 
played a part well, the answer was, there was a different account 
in one of the newspapers. If any allusion was made to men of 
letters, there was a suppressed smile. If I told a humorous story, 
it was difficult to say whether the laugh was at me or at the nar¬ 
rative. The wife hated me for my ugly face: the servants because 
I could not always get them tickets for the play, and because they 
could not tell exactly what an author meant. If a paragraph ap¬ 
peared against any thing I had written, I found it was ready there 
before me, and I was to undergo a regular roasting. I submitted 
to all this till I was tired, and then I gave it up. 

One of the miseries of intellectual pretensions is, that nine-tenths 
of those you come in contact with do not know whether you are an 
impostor or not. I dread that certain anonymous criticisms should 
get into the hands of servants where I go, or that my hatter or 
shoemaker should happen to read them, who cannot possibly tell 
whether they are well or ill founded. The ignorance of the world 
leaves one at the mercy of its malice. There arc people whose good 
opinion or good will you want, setting aside all literary pretensions; 
and it is hard to lose by an ill report (which you have no means 
of rectifying) what you cannot gain by a good one. After a 
diatribe in the-, (which is taken in by a gentleman who occu¬ 

pies my old apartments on the first floor) my landlord brings me 
up his bill (of some standing), and on my offering to give him so 
much in money, and a note of hand for the rest, shakes his head, 
and says, he is afraid he could make no use of it. Soon-after, the 
daughter comes in, and on my mentioning the circumstance care¬ 
lessly to her, replies gravely, “that indeed her father has been al¬ 
most ruined by bills.” This is the un\indest cut of all. It is in 
vain for me to endeavour to explain that the publication in which 
I am abused is a mere government engine—^an organ of a political 
faction. They know nothing about that. They only know such 
and such imputations arc thrown out; and the more I try to remove 
them, the more they think there is some truth in them. Perhaps 
the people of the house arc strong Tories—-government-agents of 
some sort. Is it for me to enlighten their ignorance.^' If I say, I 
once wrote a thing called Prince Maurice’s Parrot, and an Essay on 
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the Regal Character, in the former of which allusion is made to a 
noble marquis, and in the latter to a great personage (so at least, 
I am told, it has been construed), and that Mr. Crokcr has per¬ 
emptory instructions to retaliate; they cannot conceive what con¬ 
nection there can be between me and such distinguished characters. 
I can get no farther. Such is the misery of pretensions beyond 
your situation, and which are not backed by any external symbols 
of wealth or rank, intelligible to all mankind! 

The impertinence of admiration is scarcely more tolerable than 
the demonstrations of contempt. I have known a person, whom I 
had never seen before, besiege me all dinner-time with asking, 
what articles I had written in the Edinburgh Review? I was at 
last ashamed to answer to my splendid sins in that way. Others 
will pick out something not yours, and say, they arc sure no one 
else could write it. By the first sentence they can always tell your 
style. Now I hate my style to be known; as I hate all idiosyncrasy. 
These obsequious flatterers could not pay me a worse compliment. 
Then there are those who make a point of reading every thing you 
write (which is fulsome); while others, more provoking? regularly 
lend your works to a friend as soon as they receive them. They 
pretty well know your notions on the different subjects, from hav¬ 
ing heard you talk about them. Besides, they have a greater value 
for your personal character than they have for your writings. You 
explain things better in a common way, when you are not aiming 
at effect. Others tell you of the faults they have heard found with 
your last book, and that they defend your style in general from a 
charge of obscurity. A friend once told me of a quarrel he had 
had with a near relation, who denied that I knew how to spell the 
commonest words. These are comfortable confidential communi¬ 
cations, to which authors, who have their friends and excusers, arc 
subject. A gentleman told me, that a lady had objected to my use 
of the word learneder, as bad grammar. He said, that he thought 
it a pity that I did not take more care, but that the lady was per¬ 
haps prejudiced, as her husband held a government-office. I looked 
for the word, and found it in a motto from Butler. I was piqued, 
and desired him to tell the fair critic, that the fault was not in me, 
but in one who had far more wit, more learning, and loyalty than 
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I could pretend to. Then, again, some will pick out the flattest 
thing of yours they can find, to load it with panegyrics; and others 
tell you (by way of letting you sec how high they rank your 

capacity), that your best passages arc failures. L-has a knack of 

tasting (or as he would say, palating) the insipid: L. H. has a trick 
of turning away from the relishing morsels you put on his plate. 
There is no getting the start of some people. Do what you will, 
they can do it better; meet with what success you may, their own 
good opinion stands them in better stead, and runs before the ap¬ 
plause of the world. I once shewed a person of this over-weening 
turn (with no small triumph I confess) a letter of a very flattering 
description I had received from the celebrated Count Stendhal, 
dated Rome. He returned it with a smile of indifference, and said, 
he had had a letter from Rome himself the day before, from his 

friend S-! I did not think this ‘‘germane to the matter.” 

G—dw—n pretends I never wrote any thing worth a farthing but 
my answers to Vetus, and that I fail altogether when I attempt to 
write an essay, or any thing in a short compass. 

What can one do in such cases? Shall I confess a weakness? 
The only set-off I know to these rebuffs and mortifications, is 
sometimes in an accidental notice or involuntary mark of distinc¬ 
tion from a stranger. I feel the force of Horace’s digito monstrari 
—I like to be pointed out in the street, or to hear people ask in Mr. 
Powell’s court, which is Mr, H - ? This is to me a pleasing ex¬ 

tension of one’s personal identity. Your name so repeated leaves 
an echo like music on the car: it stirs the blood like the sound of 
a trumpet. It shews that other people are curious to see you: that 
they think of you, and feel an interest in you without your know¬ 
ing it. This is a bolster to lean upon; a lining to your poor, shiver¬ 
ing, threadbare opinion of yourself. You want some such cordial 
to exhausted spirits, and relief to the dreariness of abstract specula¬ 
tion. You arc something; and, from occupying a place in the 
thoughts of others, think less contemptuously of yourself. You arc 
the better able to run the gauntlet of prejudice and vulgar abuse. 
It is pleasant in this way to have your opinion quoted against your¬ 
self, and your own sayings repeated to you as good things. I was 
once talking with an intelligent man in the pit, and criticising Mr. 
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Knight’s performance of Filch. “Ah!” he said, “little Simmons 
was the fellow to play that character.” He added, “There was a 
most excellent remark made upon his acting it in the Examiner 
(I think it was )—That he lool^ed as if he had the gallows in one 
eye and a pretty girl in the other** I said nothing, but was in re¬ 
markably good humour the rest of the evening. I have seldom 
been in a company where fives-playing has been talked of, but 
some one has asked, in the course of it, “Pray did any one ever see 
an account of one Cavanagh, that appeared some time back in most 
of the papers? Is it known who wrote it?” These are trying mo¬ 
ments. I had a triumph over a person, whose name I will not 
mention, on the following occasion. I happened to be saying some¬ 
thing about Burke, and was expressing my opinion of his talents 
in no measured terms, when this gentleman interrupted me by say¬ 
ing, he thought, for his part, that Burke had been greatly over¬ 
rated, and then added, in a careless way, “Pray did you read a 

character of him in the last number of the-?” “I wrote it!”— 

I could not resist the antithesis, but was afterwards ashamed of my 
momentary petulance. Yet no one, that I find, ever spares me. 

Some persons seek out and obtrude themselves on public charac¬ 
ters, in order, as it might seem, to pick out their failings, and after¬ 
wards betray them. Appearances are for it, but truth and a better 
knowledge of nature are against this interpretation of the matter. 
Sycophants and flatterers arc undesigncdly treacherous and fickle. 
They are prone to admire inordinately at first, and not finding a 
constant supply of food for this kind of sickly appetite, take a dis¬ 
taste to the object of their idolatry. To be even with themselves 
for their credulity, they sharpen their wits to spy out faults, and 
are delighted to find that this answers better than their first em¬ 
ployment. It is a course of study, “lively, audible, and full of 
vent.” They have the organ of wonder and the organ of fear in a 
prominent degree. The first requires new objects of admiration to 
satisfy its uneasy cravings: the second makes them crouch to power 
wherever its shifting standard appears, and willing to curry favour 
with all parties, and ready to betray any out of sheer weakness and 
servility. I do not think they mean any harm. At least, I can look 
at this obliquity with indifference in my own particular case. I 
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have been more disposed to resent it as I have seen it practised 
upon others, where I have been better able to judge of the extent 
of the mischief, and the heartlcssness and idiot folly it discovered. 

I do not think great intellectual attainments are any recom¬ 
mendation to the women. They puzzle them, and are a diversion 
to the main question. If scholars talk to ladies of what they under¬ 
stand, their hearers are none the wiser: if they talk of other things, 
they only prove themselves fools. The conversation between An¬ 
gelica and Foresight, in Love for Love, is a receipt in full for all 
such overstrained nonsense: while he is wandering among the signs 
of the zodiac, she is standing a tip-toe on the earth. It has been 
remarked that poets do not choose mistresses very wisely. I believe 
it is not choice, but necessity. If they could throw the handkerchief 
like the Grand Turk, I imagine we should see scarce mortals, but 
rather goddesses, surrounding their steps, and each exclaiming, 
with Lord Byron’s own Ionian maid— 

So shalt thou find me ever at thy side. 

Here and hereafter, if the last may be! 

Ah! no, these are bespoke, carried off by men of mortal, not 
ethereal mould, and thenceforth the poet, from whose mind the 
ideas of love and beauty are inseparable as dreams from sleep, goes 
on the forlorn hope of the passion, and dresses up the first Dul- 
cinea that will take compassion on him, in all the colours of fancy. 
What boots it to complain if the delusion lasts for life, and the 
rainbow still paints its form in the cloud? 

There is one mistake I would wish, if possible, to correct. Men 
of letters, artists, and others, not succeeding with women in a cer¬ 
tain rank of life, think the objection is to their want of fortune, 
and that they shall stand a better chance by descending lower, 
where only their good qualities or talents will be thought of. Oh! 
worse and worse. The objection is to themselves, not to their for¬ 
tune—to their abstraction, to their absence of mind, to their unintel¬ 
ligible and romantic notions. Women of education may have a 
glimpse of their meaning, may get a clue to their character, but to 
all others they are thick darkness. If the mistress smiles at their 
ideal advances, the maid will laugh outright; she will throw water 
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over you, get her little sister to listen, send her sweetheart to ask 
you what you mean, will set the village or the house upon your 
back; it will be a farce, a comedy, a standing jest for a year, and 
then the murder will out. Scholars should be sworn at Highgate. 
They arc no match for chamber maids, or wenches at lodging- 
houses. They had better try their hands on heiresses or ladies of 
quality. These last have high notions of themselves that may fit 
some of your epithets! They are above mortality, so are your 
thoughts! But with low life, trick, ignorance, and cunning, you 
have nothing in common. Whoever you are, that think you can 
make a compromise or a conquest there by good nature, or good 
sense, be warned by a friendly voice, and retreat in time from the 
unequal contest. 

If, as I have said above, scholars are no match for chambermaids, 
on the other hand, gendemen arc no match for blackguards. The 
former are on their honour, act on the square; the latter take all 
advantages, and have no idea of any other principle. It is astonish¬ 
ing how soon a fellow without education will learn to cheat. He 
is impervious to any ray of liberal knowledge; his undefStanding is 

Not pierceablc by power of any star— 

but it is porous to all sorts of tricks, chicanery, stratagems, and 
knavery, by which any thing is to be got. Mrs. Peachum, indeed, 
says, that “to succeed at the gaming-table, the candidate should 
have the education of a nobleman.” I do not know how far this 
example contradicts my theory. I think it is a rule that men in 
business should not be taught other things. Any one will be almost 
sure to make money who has no other idea in his head. A college- 
education, or intense study of abstract truth, will not enable a man 
to drive a bargain, to over-reach another, or even to guard himself 
from being over-reached. As Shakespear says, that “to have a good 
face is the effect of study, but reading and writing come by na¬ 
ture:” so it might be argued, that to be a knave is the gift of for¬ 
tune, but to play ihe fool to advantage it is necessary to be a 
learned man. The best politicians are not those who are deeply 
grounded in mathematical or in ethical science. Rules stand in the 
way of expediency. Many a man has been hindered from pushing 
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his fortune in the world by an early cultivation of his moral sense, 
and has repented of it at leisure during the rest of his life. A 
shrewd man said of my father, that he would not send a son of 
his to school to him on any account, for that by teaching him to 
speak the truth, he would disqualify him from getting his living 
in the world I 

It is hardly necessary to add any illustration to prove that the 
most original and profound thinkers are not always the most suc¬ 
cessful or popular writers. This is not merely a temporary dis¬ 
advantage; but many great philosophers have not only been scouted 
while they were living, but forgotten as soon as they were dead. 
The name of Hobbes is perhaps sufficient to explain this assertion. 
But I do not wish to go farther into this part of the subject, which 
is obvious in itself. I have said, I believe, enough to take off the 
air of paradox which hangs over the title of this Essay. 
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THE PATIENT TOILER WHO GOT IT IN 
THE USUAL PLACE 

GEORGE ADE 


(Sec p. 3 for biographic sketch and reading lists.) 

★ ★ ★ 


O NCE there was an Office Employee with a Copy-Book 
Education. 

He believed it was his Duty to learn to Labor and 


to Wait. ^ 

He read Pamphlets and Magazine Articles on Success and how 
to make it a Cinch. He knew that if he made no Changes and 
never beefed for more Salary, but just buckled down and put in 
Extra Time and pulled for the House, he would Arrive in time. 

The Faithful Worker wanted to be Department Manager. The 
Hours were short and the Salary large and the Work easy. 

He plugged on for many Moons, keeping his Eye on that Roll- 
Top Desk, for the Manager was getting into the Has-Been Divi¬ 
sion and he knew that there would be a Vacancy. 

At last the House gave the old Manager the Privilege of retiring 
and living on whatever he had saved. 

“Ah, this is where Humble Merit gets its Reward,” said the 
Patient Toiler. “I can see myself counting Money.” 

That very Day the Main Gazooks led into the Office one of the 
handsomest Tennis Players that ever worked on Long Island and 
introduced him all aVound as the new Department Manager. 

“I shall .expect you to tell Archibald all about the Business,” said 


From People You Know, by George Adc. Reprinted by permission of Harper & 
Brothers. 
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the Main Gazooks to the Patient Toiler. “You see he has just 
graduated from Yale and he doesn’t know a dum Thing about 
Managing anything except a Cat-Boat, but his Father is one of our 
principal Stock-Holders and he is engaged to a Young Woman 
whose Uncle is at the head of the Trust.” 

“I had been hoping to get this Job for myself,” said the Faithful 
Worker, faintly. 

“You are so valuable as a Subordinate and have shown such an 
Aptitude for Detail Work that it would be a Shame to waste you 
on a $5,000 Job,” said the Main Gazooks. “Besides you are not 
Equipped. You have not been to Yale. Your Father is not a 
Stock-Holder. You arc not engaged to a Trust. Get back to your 
High Stool and whatever Archibald wants to know, you tell him.” 

Moral: One who wishes to be a Figure-Head should not Over¬ 
train. 
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THE INCUBATOR OF GREATNESS 


LYTTLETON FOX, JR. 

Lyttleton Fox, Jr., was graduated from Yale in 
there was editor of the Yale Literary Magazine, 
cubator of Greatness” appeared in the Forum, 
second-year student in the Harvard Law School. 

★ ★ ★ 

O F the many notable institutions of learning that bless the 
United States, none is more fecund in supplying the na¬ 
tion with great men—as its own publications cxultingly 
proclaim—than the Harvard Law School. Oliyc^ Wend ell Hol^mcs, 
the poet, said_ihat the first essential to success in life is the selection 
of a good father and mother. If that step has been neglected, there 
is still, if figures mean anything, a next best: enrollment in a school 
that deals in the commodity of success. 

The last time the Harvard Law School counted its living 
chickens it proudly announced that it had hatched three justices 
of the United States Supreme Court (only one, Brandeis, is still 
on the bench), 564 other judges, one Secretary of War (one Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury since added), five governors of states, five 
lieutenant governors, two Speakers of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, thirty-eight members of Congress, 375 state legislators. The 
list goes breathlessly on to include 2989 past or present directors of 
banks, 998 of public utility corporations, 9064 of commercial and 
industrial corporations. Nor is that the end of the school’s impres¬ 
sive statement of its turnout. 

Dazzled by this living testament of success come students from 
From The Forum. Reprinted by permission. 
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all sections of the country, hopeful of being hatched into men of 
parts in the incubator of greatness. In 1931-32 the school had 
graduates of 217 colleges, some of them in England, China, Can¬ 
ada, and Poland. They represented every state in t;hc Union. 

But there is one figure that puts an ominous chill on the san¬ 
guinity of the first-year class. No bogey man ever frightened 
children into being good so effectively as the yearly mortality of 
one-third of the class intimidates first-year Harvard law students 
into devotion to their casebooks. The beginning of the term is the 
start of a headlong rout, with the ghosts of the men who have 
flunked out never more than half a step behind. The result is that 
the get-ahead spirit is worse than rampant; it is positively sinister. 

The school authorities, knowing that it works to their advantage, 
are naturally not interested in fighting the bogey. On the con¬ 
trary, a class meeting is assembled during the first week to nurse 
and feed it. With great relish someone repeats a favorite quip 
attributed to a retired ogre of the faculty, who took delight in say¬ 
ing to the gathered new students: “Turn and look at J;ic man on 
your left and the man on your right.” Then, pausing for the 
snapper: ‘‘A year from now one of you three men will not be 
here.” 

The repetition of this epigram collects a simper of nervous 
laughter. “You can’t scare us,” it tries to say. No, not much. 
Somebody then talks on the importance of the moot arguments in 
the law clubs. To spur enthusiasm he cheerlessly explains the close 
parallel existing between the list of men not interested in law clubs 
and those who join the sad one-third. Another speaker, who 
wants to be reassuring, advises that a man should not let himself 
be frightened by the fear of flunking out. “Of course, there is an 
enormous percentage of failure, but you mustn’t let it impair your 
confidence. Just do your work faithfully from day to day.” The 
effect is as comforting as putting a man in a cage of lions and 
saying, “They’re vicious, but be sure not to let them attack you 
and you’ll be all right.” 
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The Gospel of Terror 

The opeaing lecture in any course is likely to be a geyser o£ 
advice. each new fillip to industry, the gospel of terror takes 

firmer root.^|One says, “No attendance will be recorded here in 
any course, fild nobody cares whether you stay in or flunk out. 
But if 1 find a man habitually absent when I call on him to state 
a case, and he is wobbling near the passing mark on his June 
exam, that fact may make a big difference.” The last is spoken 
with something uncomfortably close to a complacent leer. Multi¬ 
plicity of advice from different sources is confusing. “Don’t take 
down the whole lecture; you mustn’t suspend your thought and 
make yourself a mere stenographer. It is of the first importance 
^o learn to select your material.’’ Another urges the wisdom of 
putting everything the instructor says in your notebook. “What 
seems trivial now and is easily forgotten may be badly needed at a 
later stage. It doesn’t pay to take chances by trusting your own, 
inexperienced selection.” 

An elderly Boston lawyer invites a group of first-year men and 
their friends to a reception where he will give a little address on 
how to succeed in the law school. The atmosphere of the party 
resembles the opening lectures. Their host is benignly stretching 
forth a hand to save them, if humanly possible, from the terrible 
June list of failures. Gradually the guests are filled with a spirit 
similar to that which must prevail where human guinea pigs have 
bared their arms to submit to an injection that may snuff them out 
of the world. Never forgotten, the luckless third arc again pulled 
out and lugubriously waved in everybody’s face. Strong as their 
tonic effect still is, mention of them has become a little tedious. 
“Don’t burden your memory with little rules” is the admonition. 
“Memory is relatively of no importance. The great thing is to 
whet the edge of your mind with mental abrasives.” It soon be¬ 
comes obvious that the mysterious “mental abrasives” arc the motif 
of the lecture. “Sharpen a lance in your mind to hurl at the pro¬ 
fessor” is the next stimulating metaphor. “You will often recover 
it bent, but in that process alone lies mastery of the law.” Already 
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tanked up with advice to the limit, everyone bursts and the whole 
runs out. 

Other successful-looking lawyers are invited to contribute to the 
discussion, but they succeed only in showing that no naifthod offers 
the key to salvation. The prize-winners don’t kndjl themselves 
how they won. rf 

On swings the term and up swings the advice marKct until it is 
glutted and tottering. But it never quite collapses. A second-year 
man who barely muddled through the June examinations pours 
out precepts with the glibness and sublime self-trust of Solomon. 
And men who would not have faith in the speaker’s common 
sense to plan a picnic take it all with hungry humility. Formulas 
for success stuff the air. They collide explosively and drop. 

College has its prizes for strong men, wise men, and popular 
men ad infinitum, but the law school has only one standard of 
success. Final examination averages, which have consummate im¬ 
portance, for there are no mid-years and no recitation marks, arc 
gathered, talked about, and endlessly compared. The ordinary 
first-year man, within two weeks of the term’s beginnThg, carries 
in his head and ponders on the final grade of every second-year 
student he knows. The “A” men from whom are chosen the edi¬ 
tors of the sacrosanct Law Review form the uncontested aristocracy. 
Brandcis is reputed to have received the record mark. In Zenith, 
Winn., you don’t introduce a man without naming his business. 
And you don’t know a law student unless you have information 
about his standing in the school. 

Bewildered as to what they must do, but certain that they must 
begin following a deeply conceived “plan” in a hurry, first-year 
men approach the law books with a flying tackle. One needn’t be 
long in the Harvard Law School to learn that to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is attributed wisdom not of this earth. His least obiter 
dicta are portentous signs, his opinions gospel. Hence few ambi¬ 
tious members of the class fail to dive ferociously into The Com¬ 
mon Law. With a,smattering of widely separated rules in their 
heads, which have not yet dovetailed, they find that they have 
attacked one of the most abstruse, legal essays in the language. 
With a like fervor, they arc apt to plunge into Cardozo’s Growth 
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of the Law and Nature of the Judicial Process. The attempt to 
absorb these works generally ends prematurely in acute, legal 
indigestioiv 

Goaded by the terrifying reminder that those who ignore law 
clubs have fifoarded an express for self-destruction, the first-year 
man who takes none must be a mine of fortitude. The clubs are 
named for immortal jurists, Kent, Story, Marshall. The composers 
of the “facts” assigned for argument almost invariably try to be 
funny. Thus, a spark flics from defendant’s locomotive, sets a dog 
kennel ablaze, causing the dog to rush out in a panic, frighten a 
mule which runs away with the plaintiff^ causing him severe 
anguish, the breaking of his little toe, and the loss of a contract he 
was on his way to accept, whereby he missed an opportunity to 
make $10,000. 

Any room will do as a courtroom. A chief justice, who may be 
a third-year man or a young Boston lawyer, presides, assisted by a 
pair of associate justices. For a minute or two, counsel talk un¬ 
interrupted, drawing points from their briefs with great majesty 
until the court begins to ask questions. As the judge, if he is 
canny, never asks a question he can’t answer himself with a slick 
display of learning, he generally stumps counsel gloriously and 
wrings titters of appreciation from the small audience. 

THE LEGAL MIND 

Everyone knows that the big chance depends heavily on the 
intensity of his work, and in general the industry of law students 
is saintly. They plant themselves in the gigantic reading room of 
the law library day after day, meticulously annotating. (Nothing 
adds to the appearance of unremitted effort like a green vizor.) 
Many will not desert the procession even for badly needed sleep. 
Though their eyelids may tell them they will endure no more, they 
force themselves ahead. You can sec them at the reading tables 
any afternoon, their poor, weary heads heavy on their folded arms, 
eyes shut as if they would never open. 

Some of them seem actually to have succeeded in reducing the 
daily schedule to sleep, food, and study. All their forces of intel¬ 
lect and character are mobilized. They hear no signal of retreat. 
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But unfortunately in the law school, as in other fields of the uni¬ 
verse, there is no substitute for flashes of insight. Without them 
no self-flagellation will go far. People who have none will tell 
you they lack a legal mind. But a legal mind is nothing but the 
everyday scholarly mind. No one who has done distinguished 
work as an undergraduate cornplains of this shortcoming. It is 
comforting, nevertheless, to try to convince oneself that his intellect 
is admirably suited to all human pursuits other than the law. 

There are men who grudgingly concede the salutary powers of 
exercise. But they take care not to misuse important time. Run¬ 
ning a mile through the snow is uncomfortable, but it tones up the 
heart, dissolves mental fatigue, and restores optimism. And it is 
all over in fifteen minutes. One member of the class prized his 
time so jealously that he put on a track suit in his room every 
afternoon and ran vigorously in place before an open window. 

The course which has the highest mortality rate and is generally 
the most abstruse and maddening is the law of property. The year 
begins by chipping brains and endurance on the metaphysical re¬ 
finements of possession. Who is entitled to a bag of golcl found by 
A, a helper of B, a plumber, inside the walls of C’s apartment in 
a house leased by D from E? In late winter, when enthusiasm 
burns splutteringly and patience for subtleties is frayed, comes the 
introduction to common law conveyancing (most of it obsolete 
sixteenth- and scvcntcenth-ccntury material taught for the sake of 
“background”) beside which the complexities of the rest are like a 
game of casino. “So greet a purchasour was no-wher noon” as 
Chaucer’s Man of Lawe, which means he was a tricky convey¬ 
ancer; but great as he was, he was lucky enough to die long before 
the Statute of Uses, and to-day would probably flinch at Property 1 , 
Harvard Law School. 

There arc few who do not plod nobly and heavily through the 
week. But on Saturday night those whose emancipation from 
original sin is not absolute permit their firmer brethren to steal an 
evening’s lead. Bootleggers arc rung up. Distilled water, alcohol, 
and juniper drops arc poured together. By six o’clock tired- 
looking men are trying to make their voices drown out the radio 
between swallows of home-made gin. 
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Their conversation doesn’t touch religion and the slaughter of 
fine old values that will ensue from the **house plan,” as it did in 
college. Gloomy and unyielding facts about jobs more than two 
years away are dissected. The big New York and Boston offices 
won’t take any but Lau/ Review men. It doesn’t make any differ¬ 
ence how good a lawyer you arc if you can’t bring clients into the 
office. Some great firms arc notorious for working their men to 
nervous prostration fourteen hours a day, not uncommonly seven 
days a week. The night watchmen of their office buildings come 
to know them well as they fret away over briefs on Christmas Eve 
and the Fourth of July. The head of a partnership impressively rich 
and powerful is quoted as saying: “If a young man has the physi- 
^C^l stamina to stand three years in my office, he has a good chance 
of making a success.” The painful equation between the quality 
of law school marks and success at the bar is dragged out and 
shuddered at for the hundredth time. A member of the party falls 
into silence. His mouth becomes a congress of fine wrinkles as he 
stares at hig abdomen. He is determining to be among the A men 
though he must temper his will in white fire—the resolution to 
take effect next week. By morning the ice will have melted 
through the paper bag all over the floor. There will be an un¬ 
believable sprawl of dead cigarettes in and not so near the fire¬ 
place. The maid, discouraged and in a huff, will leave the tidying 
of the room until Monday. Somebody will have to give her fifty 
cents. 

ALIBIS—JUST IN CASE 

Law school is such a distressingly accurate test of general intel¬ 
lectual ability, so much is staked on the June examinations, which 
are never for an hour out of mind, that many a faltering ego builds 
up a defense mechanism against too raw exposure in the event of 
failure. Obviously if a man is known to be straining to the limit 
of his capacity and gets slim results, he is in an embarrassing posi¬ 
tion indeed. A pose of nonchalance is the most common defense. 
Whatever the outcome, it caters to the poser’s vanity. If he loses, 
there has been no test of his power. His character may be indict¬ 
able, but his reputation for ability is saved. If he succeeds, it sets 
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the imagination reeling to think what he might have accomplished 
by taking pains. 

The assumption of indifference paradoxically yields to its very 
opposite when the audience is composed of outsiders instead of 
fellow-students. To them the posers like to describe their labor as 
superhuman, intimating that no one unequipped with phenomenal 
mental and moral force could last more than a few weeks in the 
school. 

Strenuous determination to succeed tends no more to create 
charitable detachment at law school than anywhere else. The 
spectacle of everyone trying with all his power to cling to the 
upper two-thirds of the class suggests three shipwrecked men 
struggling for a raft that can support only two, yet trying faintly 
to keep up the appearance of not having forgotten their manners. 
When a man, called on to recite in class, stammers out a foolish 
answer and is roguishly led by the instructor to ridicule his own 
mistake, a ripple of genuine happiness spreads in widening circles 
through the room. One more space between his classmates and 
the bottom! If the particular student has made a good showing in 
previous class discussions, many become visibly soaked with joy. 
“We at least know more than that guy, don’t we?” someone is 
sure to remark to a comrade at lunch as a hypodermic to ailing 
confidence. It is actually far from unknown for a man to give a 
fellow-student the following advice: “By all means, take your 
whole vacation. It doesn’t pay to stay up here studying. You will 
come back with a rested mind and work that much better.” The 
disciple of recreation then remains at school throughout the vaca¬ 
tion, exerting himself with the assiduity of a boll weevil. 

For one group, adjustment to education by bogey is particularly 
thorny. These are the men of Princeton, Harvard, and Yale who 
were planed down to acceptable smoothness at the social register 
boarding schools and who fertilized their charms and high expecta¬ 
tions from the world^ in clubs and fraternities with their own kind. 
Their disgust for the go-getter, grinding away hour after hour at 
desk and library, is inherent and genuine. They will not hack the 
air as if their arms would drop off in order to be recognized in 
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class and volunteer an answer. Such forwardness they consider 
slightly degrading. They are sensible enough to admit to them¬ 
selves that they must adopt some of the odious tactics of their dis¬ 
tant brethren if they are to be saved. But the get-ahead men not 
of their own social brackets are always designated by a sweeping, 
uncomplimentary noun comforting to inferiority. Having culti¬ 
vated short-circuit methods of study at school and college, it is not 
easy for them to overturn the habits of a lifetime by a flip of the 
will power. 

Discouraged by uncertainty, law students welcome the voice of 
authority. Quiet men who tortoised their way in college through 
obscurity to distinguished scholarship at last come into their own. 
Their most hesitantly offered opinions are accepted with reverence. 
Is there bewilderment as to whether a revocation of an offer is 
effective when sent or when received? Ask Joe. The arbiter of 
lunch-table disputes, his support clinches an argument. 

CLIMAX AND CRISIS 

Long bclorc it comes, the end of the term profoundly affects the 
first-year class. Although they have been passing examinations for 
fifteen years, have practiced by the hour in little gatherings writ¬ 
ing answers to old questions, their self-confidencc has been fright¬ 
ened into a gelatinous thing. April first begins the last, long con¬ 
certed drive to draw away from the luckless, lower third. There 
is ferocious annotating and reviewing, heated search for the an¬ 
swer to a trivial problem as if continuance of life depended on it. 
The class is easily amused in these latter days; it takes next to 
nothing to set them going in stertorous, mass laughter—an answer 
slightly jumbled, an over-ardent voice. 

The actual arrival of the first examination cannot be fully com¬ 
prehended. You simply wake up that morning and your viscera 
begin to melt. Breakfast, newspaper, cigarette—all as insensate as 
reflex motion. Not daring to open notebooks still strewn about 
the floor from last night*s session in fear that some cancerous igno¬ 
rance will be revealed too late. 

On the way to the examination hall the trees still take the bright 
sun like hangings of colored glass; the avenues of vine-covered, 
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scaly brick cannot have changed. But the lines of association that 
should connect them to the mind seem to have been cut. The 
calmness of the traffic cop on Massachusetts Avenue is supremely 
enviable. 

At every other seat in the room is a blue book, a blotter, an 
examination paper. There arc no voices. The shuffle of men still 
entering is the only noise. Most of them have already sat down 
and begun studying the printed sheet. 

Ten questions, twenty-four minutes for each. 

Contracts. An uncle wrote to his favorite nephew: ”If you 
make an average of ninety in all your studies and dont play on the 
varsity baseball team, I will give you five hundred dollars.” The 
nephew put forth an unusual effort, made the required average and 
tried strenuously to play on the baseball team but failed to do so. 
Has he any claim against the uncle? 

“The important thing here must be whether the nephew in¬ 
tended to accept. How can you be expected to answer tht ques¬ 
tion without knowing the nephew’s mind? He mus^want both 
possibilities discussed. Didn’t we have a case about an uncle and 
a nephew? Yes, Hamer v. Sidway (124 N.Y. 538) where the 
nephew was promised a reward for not smoking, drinking, or 
playing cards for money until he was twenty-one. But that’s not 
exactly like this. My God, it will take forever to go over all the 
possibilities here. Twenty minutes gone already. I’ve got to put 
down something. If it’s too awful, I can always tear out the page. 
This case is perfectly simple; I’m making it too complicated. . . . 

“Seven minutes left for the last question. No time to go back 
and patch the others. . . .” 

“This examination is now over. Please hand in your books im¬ 
mediately.” Distracted to panic, you keep on writing. Wrist 
muscles begin to rebel. “I’m sorry”—an exasperating, smiling 
voice, and the book is snatched away. 

In the corridor a yapping autopsy goes on. The bright boys are 
in the center of insistent, spluttering squads of questioners. “Was 
the labor -union a third party beneficiary?” The men being 
pumped are trying to get away. 
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“Oh, to hell with it. Why can’t they forget about it when it’s 

all over?” 

Four examinations to go. 
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SOME PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


MARIAN CASTLE (1898- ) 

Marian Castle has written for the Book^nan, Harper's, and other 
magazines. 

★ ★ ★ 

T he urge to get up on one’s feet and make a few well- 
chosen remarks has attacked all classes from bank presi¬ 
dents to leaf-rakers. No one seems able to build up an 
immunity to it. As a result, our very traits as a nation arc chang- 

From Harper*s Magazine. Reprinted by permission. 
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mg. Gone is the laconicism of the Yankee, the taciturnity of the 
Southern mountaineer, the twangy brevity of the Westerner. In 
their place hari come this new and terrible loquacity—this epidemic 
of platformitis. No nation can long remain sane with everybody 
bent on making a speech. Somebody has to do the listening. I 
plead for the rights of listeners. 

Probably one of the most American things in America is this 
addiction to amateur oratory. It springs from both our best and 
our worst national traits. Our best, in that it means we encourage 
every man to have his say; our worst, in that we do not require 
him to say anything. We have quantity without quality; talk 
without thought. 

In Europe oratory is a luxury confined to the few—cither to 
political careerists in democratic countries or to party heads in 
totalitarian states. The vast remainder of the people must always 
be mute. In America the average man is not only permitted to 
make speeches, but he is encouraged to by means of public-speaking 
courses at every turn. 

Not long ago I called up some friends for a game of bridge. 
“Oh, we can’t. Tonight is Harry’s class,’’ explained Harry’s wife. 

“Class?’’ I repeated. Harry is an auditor. Could he be brushing 
up on his cost accounting? 

“At the Y.M.C.A. The Toastmasters’ Club. They meet every 
two weeks for dinner and then practice making toasts. There 
are thirty or so in the class—lawyers, dentists, real estate men—oh, 
everybody. It’s simply marvelous.” 

“Yes—I’m sure it must be,” I murmured blankly. 

To my knowledge Harry averages two banquets a year, one 
given by his college fraternity, the other by the local accountants* 
association. Under the most favorable circumstances Harry could 
scarcely expect to act as toastmaster oftener than once in twelve 
years. Yet here he was spending two evenings a month learning 
to make toasts. What could be the lure in it? 

I called up the Y.M.C.A. to find out. An enthusiastic voice as¬ 
sured me that the Toastmasters* Club was only one of several pub¬ 
lic-speaking groups which it sponsored. There were over a hun¬ 
dred enrolled. Would my husband be interested? The fees were 
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moderate. Or perhaps he already belonged to one of the other 
pubjic-speaking groups in the city? 

“Other?” I queried. 

There were many others, I was told. At the telephone company, 
the light and gas company—indeed, there was scarcely a large firm 
in the city that didn’t have employees studying public speaking. 

A few days later I met Nels on the street. Nels has been off 
and on relief for several years. He finished the third grade; or 
rather, the third grade finished Nels. And ever since he has done 
the neighborhood’s odd jobs, when the effort didn’t prove too great 
and the work wasn’t too hard and his back didn’t hurt. 

I needed a trellis for the back yard. Could he come over and 
take the measurements for it this evening? 

Nels was regretful. No, this evening was his public-speaking 
class. 

“Your what?” 

“My public-speaking class. Put on by the W.P.A., you know— 
down at the Center.” 

“But what are you taking it for?” I asked. 

“To Gain Poise—To Influence Others—To Break Down Sales 
Resistance.” 

“But, Nels, you aren’t planning to sell anything, are you?” 

“No, ma’am. But it don’t do you no harm these days to know 
how to Put Yourself Across,” he explained patiently. Maybe day 
after to-morrow he could measure for my trellis. 

A little dazed, I called up the Works Progress Administration 
to find out more about these ubiquitous classes. 

“We have eleven classes in public speaking,” answered a polite 
voice proudly. “Over five hundred were enrolled last year. The 
interest is simply tremendous.” 

I should think so. Five hundred people in our modest city tak¬ 
ing free courses in public speaking. Five hundred people who 
have not succeeded in life yet who feel that some magic road to 
success lies in the ability to speak fluently upon little or no provo¬ 
cation—and with little or less subject matter. 

To me this growing belief in the efficacy of public eloquence is 
an unhappy manifestation of one of our least desirable national 
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traits—superficiality. This searching for a get-cultured-quick 
scheme. This stress on the delivery of words, rather than on t|ieir 
content; on the how rather than on the what. 

The jewelry trade has a name for it. When small or mediocre 
stones are ornately set the result is known as flash goods, 

America has always had a leaning toward flash goods. Com¬ 
mercially we sometimes put out beautiful and ingenious packages 
containing second-rate merchandise. Our book making has reached 
a peak in format, paper, and type—only to enclose, all too fre¬ 
quently, drivel. We are famous for the beauty and chic of our 
young women, who, in turn, often make selfish and ill-equipped 
wives. Flash goods, they might be called. 

And in the field of oratory we have more people making more 
speeches containing less thought than any other nation—people 
whose chief concern is how to keep their hands out of their pockets, 
and when to gesture, and how to Make Their Bodies Speak. 

Talk without thought. Dale Carnegie in an article admonishes 
the beginner thus: “I wouldn’t even wait for an invitation to make 
a speech. For the good of my soul” (not, you notice, fbr the good 
of his hearers’ minds) ‘‘I’d seize the first opportunity to make one 
voluntarily.” 

Then, as though to quiet any qualms, of those students who 
might doubt whether they have the right to take up their hearers’ 
time unless they have something to say, he heartens them with: 
‘‘You won’t make a brilliant speech. But don’t let that worry you. 
Few people do.” 

In his further enthusiasm for a larger and larger word-output, he 
continues: “Practice. Practice. Where? Anywhere. . . . Call in 
the neighbors and practice on them. Talk to any available group 
that will listen.” 

As I read I shuddered. I tried to analyze this passion for public 
utterance that has sent thousands—millions—into public-speaking 
classes. Perhaps, I reasoned, it is only a touching effort on the part 
of under-educated adults to make up for their early deficiencies. 
Could they have had a college education at the proper time in their 
lives they 'would not now be avidly clutching at these public¬ 
speaking courses as a short-cut to learning, I told myself. 
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But 1 was wrong. After an interview with the registrar of a 
typical college in my State I reached the conclusion that the col* 
leges are the chief promoters of our public loquacity . I came away 
from that interview with a catalogue and an account of the increas¬ 
ing ardor of college students for the “Speech Arts”—^an ardor for 
the knack of expression and mimicry rather than for the plain hard 
work involved in Greek and mathematics. They want not only 
easy money but easy culture. 

On this campus with its seventeen hundred students over one- 
fifth are enrolled in the public-speaking department. A student 
may, so the registrar said, spend well over half his entire college 
career taking public-speaking and dramatic arts courses. The once- 
honored bachelor’s degree may be obtained to-day by a college 
course largely made up of such subjects as Speech Personality De¬ 
velopment, Observation in Speech Correction, Speech Pathology, 
Experimental Ideas in Speech, and—yes—The History of Conver¬ 
sation. For his sterner courses he may burn the midnight current 
over Radio^Broadcasting Methods and Phonetics. 

No, I would not delete public speaking from the American scene. 
For who can measure the color that has been added to life by our 
one-time Chautauqua lecturers, by William Jennings Bryan, by 
Walter Winchell, or by the President in his fireside talks? 

Nor would I banish all courses in public speaking. For who 
wants to hear a good speech mangled by bad delivery? But, on 
the other hand, who wants to hear a bad speech, no matter how 
well it is given? Ingenio us and beautiful packages are all right 
provided they enclose first-rate merchandise. 

For time is our most precious possession, and mediocre speeches 
are the thieves of our time. So I beg for more conscience and 
more altruism on the part of public speakers. A professional code 
of ethics, in other words, for orators. I investigated a number of 
public-speaking courses (and by public-speaking courses I do not 
mean those striedy private business groups that meet to practice 
the technic of salesmanship), and 1 found that in all of them, from 
Dale Carnegie’s to the college subject known as Classi(:al Oratory 
and Rhetoric, there was plenty of mention of what public speaking 
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would do for the speaker, but an almost total disregard for what 
it would do for the hearers. 

For the speaker himself, it will help him to think on his feet; it 
will win him friends and influence people; it will put across his 
ideas; it will give him poise and self-confidence. For the listener, 
what? A headache perhaps and the regret that he is sitting so far 
from the door. 

I suggest a return to the aristocratic ideal in regard to speeches— 
that speech making be the privilege of the few, as it was under 
the great Greek tradition. In fact, in the Phaedrus, Plato has 
Socrates contend that until a man knows the truth he cannot be 
considered a good orator.^ 

I suggest a return to the old evangelical idea that every man 
must honestly feel that he has a “message.” Or if not a message, 
that his speech pays its way in entertainment value. I should 
change the old heckling shout of the vaudeville patron from 
“Louder and f unnie r,” to “Shorter and brighter.” 

I am tired of the Gimme school of oratory. I beg that every 
speaker who is about to take from his hearers their only irreplace¬ 
able possession—^time—be required first to spend five minutes in 
silent meditation examining his motives to see whether his speech 
is being given for the good of his hearers, or only for the good of 
his own soul. 

There will always be a place for good speeches. But when once 
the stress is upon subject matter and not upon delivery, every man 
with a yearning to talk will first set out to become an authority 
upon a subject, so that he will have something to talk about. This 
will effect an immediate abatement of amateur oratory; for the 
more a man learns about a subject the less inclined is he to waste 
his time making speeches about it. 

No, I would not delete speech making from the American 
scene. But I would ask for better speeches (which obviously means 
fewer ones). I would like the what to be more important than 
the how. As a listener, I beg for more private thinking before so 
much public-speaking. 

Adc, George, “Fable of the Preacher Who Flew His Kite,” Fables in 
Slang, 1899 . 
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GERALD W. JOHNSON (1890- ) 

Gerald W. Johnson is the well-known biographer, essayist, journal¬ 
ist, and amateur musician. For many years he has been an edi¬ 
torial writer on the Baltimore Evening Sun, 


A Uttle Night Music, 1937. 

Randolph of Roanoke, 1929. 

This Wasted hand, 1937. 

★ ★ ★ 

M y father has been in newspaper work for a little more 
than forty years. Always an affectionate parent, he did 
. his level best for me. He got me a job in the office of 
a manufacturer, and then one in a bank, and then one in a grocery 
store, and then one as a telephone lineman’s assistant, and then 
one in a chair factory. Nor did he give up hope, even then. He 
talked to me seriously about the advisability of teaching school. 
However, when he found that I was obdurate against that he sur¬ 
rendered. Since I could not add figures, nor write a neat hand, 
nor calculate prices, nor climb a telephone pole, nor employ' my 
hands to control a machine, he ruefully decided that I was a born 
newspaper man and got me a job on the weekly published at the 
county-seat. That was eighteen years ago, and I have been able 
to eat three times a day ever since; so it seems that he was right. 
Yet I understand now what was in his mind when he ranged 

/From The American Mercury, Reprinted by permission. 
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all the way from the haute noblesse of business down to manual 
labor, seeking frantically some trade to which I would stick, leav¬ 
ing his own as the last desperate defense against starvation. A 
few months ago a kinsman wrote to me asking advice with regard 
to his sophomore son who is beginning to attract attention in the 
college newspaper, and is suspected of hankering after a career in 
journalism. I advised the father to use a shotgun rather than an 
ax, as being more humane and less messy. 

But that reply didn’t seem so smart when the exasperated parent 
reported that one of our cousins, who is a physician, and a good 
one with a fat city practice, had advised chloroform in case the 
boy seemed to be swinging toward medicine; and another cousin, 
who is a lawyer, and regarded with respect by rich corporations, 
suggested a strait-jacket and lunacy proceedings, if he turned toward 
the law. As for the boy’s father, he is a clergyman of a sect which 
holds that clergymen are, or of a right ought to be, called of God; 
so to train up the boy to follow his own profession would be, as 
you might say, unconstitutional, and not to be thought of. 

All of Which demonstrates the truism that every man who has 
worked at his trade long enough to become a journeyman, hates it. 
He may love it, too, and be unwilling to exchange it for any other; 
but he is slow to recommend it to youngsters, because the years 
have shattered his illusions about this one, leaving relatively un¬ 
damaged his illusions about trades which he has not tried. There¬ 
fore the fact that many old newspaper men hate journalism doubt¬ 
less proves nothing except that they are old newspaper men. They 
have rubbed all the shinincss off their toy and it no longer attracts 
them. 

Nevertheless, there are certain objective tests which journalism 
docs not stand well. In the first place, its scope is sharply restricted. 
In medicine, or in law, the young practitioner who possesses genius 
rises and rises throughout a lifetime and dies at the top of his pro¬ 
fession, indeed, but still definitely within it. But what happens to 
the genius who blunders into journalism? Within a year or two, 
or at most, five, he rises not merely to the top, but far above it. 
He shoots right out of the trade and describes a trajectory into some 
other business. He goes into the advertising department. He 
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becomes a glorified press-agent. He sails into politics, or some 
other form of salesmanship. If his genius happens to be literary, 
he develops into an author. Even if he clings to the newspaper 
environment, he becomes a publisher, which is to say, not an active 
journalist, but an impresario of journalists. 

On the other hand, the trade has no minimum standards of 
efficiency which its craftsmen must meet in order, to retain profes¬ 
sional standing. A medical student may turn out to be so bad a 
doctor that his license is revoked, and thereafter it is a crime for 
him to practice medicine. Even a lawyer is occasionally disbarred 
for sheer incompetence. I have never heard of a cleric who was 
unfrocked merely for being illiterate and half-witted, but if he 
contrives to land in the penitentiary his church usually gets rid of 
him. A journalist in jail, however, is debarred from practice only 
so long as he is actually under lock and key; even while in durance 
he is no more out of his trade than a journalist in hospital. And 
as for being expelled for sheer incompetence, the thing is impos¬ 
sible. I do not think that there ever was a newspaper man so bad, 
as a newspaper man, that he couldn’t hold a job on Ji)me paper 
in the United States. 

Furthermore, except as regards certain executive positions, jour¬ 
nalism, like pugilism, is properly the pastime of youth. Perhaps 
the Lord taketh no pleasure in the legs of a man, but the city editor 
doth. Even as relatively mild an assignment as swinging across 
the country with a Presidential candidate subjects a man to loss of 
sleep night after night, irregular meals, inclement weather, and all 
the fatigues of travel, which do no good to one with a paunch and 
a bald head, the father of a family and a grave citizen. Of course 
such men are clean out of the running when it comes to the really 
athletic assignments—-meeting an incoming ship at the mouth of 
the harbor and scaling her side with the pilot on an ice-covered 
ladder; snooping around among the firemen at a real blaze, nimbly 
sidestepping walls and red-hot steel girders as they come down; 
following the rescue crews practically without sleep for days at 
mine disasters, and through flooded and tornado-swept country; 
getting swiftly to the scene of an accident that happened fourteen 
miles from nowhere. 
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A man with a leaky heart may hold a job on a copy-desk in¬ 
definitely, but even there, as his physical vigor abates, his cfiiciency 
decreases materially. An editorial writer, a dramatic, music, or 
literary critic may conceivably grow more valuable to his paper 
as age ripens his judgment and increases his wisdom. Unfortu¬ 
nately, age doesn’t always do anything of the kind; but the thing 
is possible, and in one of those positions the new*spaper man may 
grow old gracefully. 

However, the young reporter has only to look around him in 
any big newspaper office to find visual evidence of the rarity of 
such an end. For every old man in a position of dignity and re¬ 
sponsibility attached to an impressive salary, he will observe at 
least half a dozen derelicts, once good reporters, but now slowed 
down and pottering at trifling routine jobs—clipping exchanges, 
looking after files, bossing copy boys—and full of windy and point¬ 
less stories of the triumphs of earlier decades. In covering his beat 
the young reporter is certain to run across many worse derelicts, 
whom liquor, or drugs, or women have thrust so far down the 
ladder that not the most humane newspaper management can 
afford to keep them on its payroll. 

The complete wrecks, however, are not as terrible in the eyes 
of the imaginative youngster as the virtual pensioners in the office. 
Bums are not peculiarly the product of newspapers; they come 
from all professions and all walks of life. On the other hand,* 
the old fellows now hanging on to picayune jobs are, and have 
always been, straight and decent; but they are in a business in 
which speed, physical as well as mental, is a requisite qualification, 
and they are already slow and steadily growing slower. All their 
clean living, and all their conscientious service, cannot put them 
on the right side of fifty again, and the road before them is in¬ 
evitably, steadily down-grade. 

Thus journalism cannot hold its geniuses and it cannot provide 
case and dignity for men of moderate ability when they grow old. 
To this extent, therefore, it bears all the outward appearance of a 
bad trade. 
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There is another consideration which points to the same con¬ 
clusion. This is the fact that journalism tends, as I believe, to 
corrode the domestic virtues in its practitioners. Perhaps corrode 
is not the word; I might have done better to write neutralize. 
Certainly I know a vast number of newspaper men who reek of 
domestic virtues, and who perform Herculean labors in their efforts 
to be good husbands and fathers. The virtue of these men is evi¬ 
dently not corroded; but I am somewhat dubious of the success 
of their efforts. Their virtue is defeated and neutralized. 

Consider the position of the newspaper man’s wife, especially 
that of the luckless gal whose husband is on a morning paper. 
The brute sleeps until the middle of the day, demands breakfast 
at an hour when all well-conducted cooks prefer to be preparing 
lunch, goes to work in the afternoon, and comes back at the ghostly 
hour when all normal persons’ vitality is at its lowest ebb, some¬ 
where around three o’clock in the morning. Among the unsung 
heroines of the race count the woman who, when h%r husband 
comes blundering in and switches on the light at 3:15 can sit up 
in bed with a smile every morning. 

But the worst of her job is that she must paddle her own canoe, 
socially. The peak of her husband’s labor comes just at the hour 
when all the rest of the world is at play. The movies, the theaters, 
the concerts are not for him, except on his night off. Sometimes 
he may be able to manage a mating, but what woman wants a 
male escort at a matinee.^ As for dinners, dances and evening 
bridge parties, who wants to be forever furnishing hostesses with 
the problem of supplying an extra man.? And if the newspaper 
man’s wife attends many such functions, how is she to avoid run¬ 
ning hopelessly into debt socially, seeing that she cannot possibly 
entertain more than one night a week, and in justice to her hus¬ 
band ought not to entertain every night he is off duty.? 

In any case, she is in an indefinable position, socially. Obviously 
she docs not fit into the group of wives of honest tradesmen. Just 
as obviously she cannot join the group of the idle rich. Her hus¬ 
band, regardless of the frantic efforts of organizations of journalists 
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to make him one, is not a professional man, nor is he unmistak¬ 
ably an intellectual. The Bohemian group will accept no woman 
solely on her husband’s record, and Bohemia is essentially mascu¬ 
line, anyhow. There is no group to which the newspaper man’s 
wife unmistakably belongs. She must make her own friends, for 
her marriage has given her no sort of status. 

More than that, she must raise the children single-handed for 
the same reason that she cannot attend dinner dances, namely, 
that her husband is never on hand to assist her at the critical 
moment. He is asleep when she gets the children off to school, 
and at the office when they come home. He is never in the house 
at that appalling hour just before dinner when fatigue and hunger 
combine to bring out all the latent hellishness in the brood; nor is 
he around to assist in the complicated and trying process of filing 
them away for the night. Colic always hits before he gets home; 
in the early morning, when the children arc fresh and chipper and 
most charming, he never sees them. As a father, he is a washout. 
It came home to me when my own small daughter once remarked, 
in her flatfering way, on how nice it would be if Daddy lived in 
our house. 

Much has been made of the economic submergence of the news¬ 
paper man. His is not a lucrative trade. A study of Yale gradu¬ 
ates made some years ago placed him, I believe, just below school¬ 
teachers and just above musicians in the economic scale. Musicians 
were at the foot of the list. A similar study today perhaps would 
raise newspaper men a notch, at least if it were confined, like the 
one mentioned, to college graduates in the business. But it would 
not raise him many notches. 

But if newspaper men arc paid little, what would you have.^ 
Arc they worth any more? You pay a plasterer $20 a day, not 
because you think the plasterer is a noble fellow, but because you 
can’t get one for less. If the high-schools were full of boys able 
to do the work, you might be able to hire a plasterer for $25 a 
week. The fact is, newspaper work in its lower grades is un¬ 
skilled labor, and its pay scale is based on the fact. Any high- 
school boy of normal intelligence is capable of doing leg-work 
acceptably. In the higher reaches a certain amount of technical 
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skill is essential; but not even a managing editor is required to 
assimilate the vast fund of information a surgeon must possess 
before he is permitted to cut off a wart, or even the professional 
information a lawyer must have before he is allowed to defend a 
crap-shooter. And when you get into the higher reaches the eco¬ 
nomic objection collapses. There are, or there have been, journal¬ 
ists whose salaries topped that of the President of the United 
States. 

Newspaper proprietors must possess a fair degree of commercial 
shrewdness in order to survive; but I have yet to encounter one of 
such unheard-of ability that he was able to employ labor for less 
than it would command elsewhere. And I have known several 
who were paying certain men a good deal more than they were 
worth. 

Nor does it seem to me likely that the application of the chain- 
store idea to newspapers is necessarily bound to result in the further 
oppression of the wage-slaves. My observation does not indicate 
that it works in this fashion elsewhere. The late Mr. Woolworth’s 
employes have not been flinging themselves into the harbor in 
showers. The Oil Trust’s hired hands wax fat. So do those of 
the Tobacco Trust, and of late even the serfs of the Steel Trust 
have been howling but softly. And talk about Hearst newspaper 
men all you will, you can’t laugh off the fact that Arthur Brisbane 
built an apartment house in New York as big as a small mountain. 
Chain newspapers are, of course, going to pay the current rate, 
and no more, for ordinary labor; but when they do discover a man 
capable of doing the sort of work they need, they can afford to pay 
him a salary that would bankrupt the proprietor of a single sheet. 
Therefore the principal difference that the chain-store idea applied 
to newspapers has made to journalists is the opportunity it offers 
men of exceptional ability to earn the income of a second-rate 
lawyer, or a fourth-rate bootlegger. 

The difference that the newspaper chain is making in journalism 
is another matter; but if it reduces the liveliness and individuality 
of newspapers, the loss falls upon the readers, and is something 
for the public, not for the newspaper hired hands, to worry about. 
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Few occupations in which men engage are surrounded with a 
haze of sentimental bunk thicker than the fog which veils the 
realities of newspaper work from the eyes of the public. Young 
boys are commonly impressed with the idea that the newspaper 
man is a gay, care-free and charmingly wicked fellow. He goes 
into theaters, prize-fights and football games on passes. He knows 
the cops and the fire chiefs by name. He interviews actresses in 
the intimacy of the dressing-room. He bats around town all night. 
He knows professional gamblers and dive-keepers, and even more 
famous figures in the hierarchy of crime. He has been everywhere 
that the properly brought up high-school boy is forbidden to go, 
and he seems to be intimate with everybody with whom the boy 
is forbidden to associate. So to youth he is inevitably a glamorous 
figure. 

But he also impresses people old enough to know better. Men 
of mature years, and reputed to be of sound mind, have frequently 
congratulated me on the magnificent opportunity I have, as a news¬ 
paper man, to do a great work in the world by molding public 
opinion. I have usually accepted their congratulations with a dep¬ 
recatory smile, suppressing my knowledge of the fact that I have 
about as much chance to alter the policy of my paper as a buck 
private in the rear rank has of altering the major strategy of the 
campaign; and suppressing also my growing suspicion that the men 
who do direct the policies of most American newspapers have not 
the least desire to mold public opinion. Their loftiest aspiration is 
to guess, twenty-four hours in advance, which way public opinion 
is going to swing, so as to be able to jump to that side. 

What evidence is there that the newspaper press has any effect 
whatever on American public opinion save, perhaps, in the sense 
that it occasionally exasperates the masses beyond all endurance, 
and brings down their wrath on the causes it supports? When 
have the people ever done anything which the newspapers, with 
practical unanimity, have advised them to do? Big Bill Thomp¬ 
son, enjoying the solid and furious opposition of the Chicago press, 
was elected all but unanimously. Hylan, of New York, as long 
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as all the newspapers hated him with sufficient intensity, was im¬ 
pregnable. It was A 1 Smith who finally put him down, not the 
press. The great majority of reputable American newspapers were 
against the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti; but the wops arc 
buried just as deep as if all journalists had favored knocking them 
off. It is no wonder, then, that large numbers of newspaper pro¬ 
prietors have given up the molding of public opinion as a bad job 
and now devote their efforts to keeping just far enough ahead of 
it to avoid being trampled in the rush. 

Here, then, according to my own showing, is a trade which 
cannot hold its men of first-rate ability, and has great difficulty in 
getting rid of those who arc no good; which is practiced with real 
success only by men at the high tide of their physical, as well as 
their mental, vigor, and which offers but a dismal prospect to the 
man who is growing old; which handicaps its practitioners in 
their normal social and domestic relations and extends the handi¬ 
caps to their families; which is not lucrative; and which con¬ 
tributes little to a man’s self-esteem because it docs not confer the 
consciousness of power, or dignity, or weight in the \forld. How 
do I account for the fact that sane men stay in it.? 

Probably the answer is that the sanest do not; but at that there 
are plenty left who are indubitably of testamentary capacity, and 
who might easily find other jobs that would support them. Their 
adhesion to journalism I am inclined to regard as striking evidence 
in support of the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. They arc 
simply not of the elect, and if some omnipotence projected them 
into a Rotarian heaven, it would be hell to them. 

There are men destined from their mother’s womb to regard 
this world as a garish, outlandish and somewhat bawdy, but in¬ 
finitely amusing and thrilling show, yet without ever being stage- 
struck. They delight in portraying it, but feel no urge to partici¬ 
pate in the action. The greatest of these become artists, of one 
sort or another; the lesser fill the ranks of journalism. 

Some of them are cynical, viewing the show as an uproarious 
farce, thoroughly enjoyable, but not to be taken seriously. Some 
are pessimistic, viewing the whole thing with a mounting disgust 
which frequently leads them to choose the suicide exit, and walk 
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out in the middle of the second act. But vast numbers of them 
are thoroughly ingenuous, squealing with schoolgirl delight at each 
melodramatic climax, hissing the villains heartily, and rapturously 
applauding each successive hero, real or bogus, not with mere hand¬ 
clapping, but also with flowers and kisses thrown from the balcony. 

These are the born journalists, the ones who will never quit as 
long as they can drag themselves to their desks. Suppose they are 
not rewarded with much money, or dignity, or fame; suppose they 
are debarred from living the life of a normal man; suppose they 
wield no power while they last, and cannot last long. What of 
it? They each yell more, sweat more, hiss more, start more tears 
and goose-flesh in the course of their lives than a dozen normal 
and ordinary men. They have a hell of a good time. 

And if gray days come upon them when they grow more than 
a little sick of the whole performance, who is immune from that 
disaster? My doctor cousin, regardless of the fascination that a 
pill has for him, falls into moods when it seems to him that attend¬ 
ing belly-aches is one of the dreariest destinies with which man 
may be aflftlcted. My lawyer cousin, 1 know, sometimes ponders 
darkly on the question of whether springing malefactors who ought 
to be hanged is an occupation altogether worthy of a Christian 
man. Sometimes, indeed, I go the length of suspecting that my 
clerical cousin, father of the ghoul-haunted sophomore, has made 
the mistake of praying the prayer of Cromwell’s Scotch Presby¬ 
terians, that God may tell him whether it is possible that he may 
be mistaken—and found that the answer is in the affirmative. 

So if by whatever road we travel we all come to the same dark 
goal, if we are all destined to arrive at the sombre conclusion that 
we are not such grand and noble fellows, after all, if, in other 
words, there is absolutely no way, short of death, to prevent a man 
from getting to be forty years old, is it worth while to cry out 
against any particular route? Some of us are so constituted that 
we get more fun out of journalism than we could out of anything 
else; and that’s that. 

I think I shall write the sophomore and tell him to come on in; 
the water’s fine and he’ll not be damned in journalism much sooner 
than he would be anywhere else. 
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WALTER J. MUILENBURG ( 1893 - 

Walter J. Muilenburg, the American novelist and short story writer, 
was born in Orange City, Iowa. While studying and later teach¬ 
ing at the University of Iowa, he was a member of the Midland 
group of writers, which included, among others, Ruth Suckow 
and John T. Frederick. A number of his short stories have been 
reprinted in the O’Brien collections. For many years he taught 
English at Michigan State College, and is at present with the 
United States Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 


Prairie, 1925. 

★ ★ ★ 

I T would seem to be a laudable program, this retiring of mar¬ 
ginal land, that the Federal Government has undertaken—but 
I fear it, because I happen to live on land that is termed “mar¬ 
ginal.” I expect to make my living from it by farming. I want 
to live herp. 

Reprinted by special permission, from Country Gentleman, copyright 1937 by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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The program grew out of the heights and depths farming has 
known during and since the World War. Skyrocketing prices 
that brought every available acre under plow; the boom years and 
the years of depression; vanishing export markets; drought. The 
years when burdensome surpluses brought prices ruinously low. 

The Federal Government, taking advice from the economists, 
declared that too much marginal land was being farmed. This 
land, according to definition, is so poor that only during a time of 
abnormally high prices does it yield more than a mere subsistence 
income. The obvious thing to do then, especially since there was 
plenty of good land available, was to retire such marginal land 
as soon as possible; the poor crops it did produce often merely 
served to glut the market. 

This Northern Michigan country, according to weather maps, 
gets none too much precipitation. Soil surveys show it to consist 
largely of sand plains that cannot grow even fair crops. Land 
economists have pointed out that the cost of clearing this land of 
ours, with ^s tangle of second-growth timber, interspersed with 
huge pine stumps, is prohibitive. Then, too, people of a sociologi¬ 
cal tendency maintain that living conditions out here in the back- 
woods are primitive and unfortunate. Finally, the fact that there 
is a large state forest a few miles south of here, on the Au Sable 
River, and that I myself live in the Huron National Forest further 
proves that both the state and the National governments hold the 
territory to be marginal land, fit only for recreational and reforesta¬ 
tion projects. 

But, to repeat: I fear this Government project to retire marginal 
land. And I maintain that only those who actually are inhabitants 
of a region can determine whether or not it is desirable to give up 
their land. 

The soil in this upper Great Lakes region was formed by glacial 
deposit. To one who is unfamiliar with the country it is incredible 
that there can be so many different kinds of soil even on one small 
farm. The quarter section on which I live has some forty acres 
of heavy red clay, the kind of soil to make one weep when it 
comes time to plow it; thirty acres of good clay loam; and the 
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rest ranges from a sandy loam with a clay subsoil to pure sand 
that, so far as I know, goes down to China. 

A HAPPY LIFE IN THE WOODS 

Now the clay soil, although it is hard to work, is good farm land; 
the clay loam is even better; the sandy loam makes pretty good 
sheep pasture; but the coarse sand has no value whatever. I men¬ 
tion this particular piece of land because it shows rather well what 
is true of this entire section: that in a region which has much land 
that is worthless for agriculture, there may still be an appreciable 
area of really good farm land. 

I came from a state farther west, an open prairie country of rich 
black soil. At that time, fifteen or sixteen years ago, I accepted a 
friend’s invitation to come up to Northern Michigan for an outing. 

The last lap of the trip was in a passenger coach thumping along 
at the rear of a line of freight cars. It was raining, and as I looked 
out over the expanse of brush-covered country, with here and there 
a fire-blackened snag—a tree, usually pine, broken off high in the 
air—it seemed to me to be the most lonely and desolate land I had 
ever seen. The occasional glimpse of a small clearing, with its 
gaunt tar-paper shanty, did not add reassurance. A wild, empty 
land. 

But the next day was beautiful and clear, and as my friend and 
I went out for a tramp, the real feeling of the land grew upon me 
—the sense of exhilaration and freedom that comes to one in the 
wilderness. Before I left I had caught a number of excellent black 
bass, had picked a milk pail heaping full of fine wild blackberries, 
had become a convert for life to this cut-over country, and I had 
bought a quarter section of land, mostly clay ridge, on which the 
original big timber had been hemlock, beech and sugar maple. I 
now live here permanently; safely and comfortably tucked away 
in the woods. The road—a very bad one—ends at my gate. 

Those early years in the woods were full of interest and instruc-. 
tion. The boundaries of my land could only be guessed at; and 
before a surveyor came to straighten them out, I started at the 
work of clearing, only to discover afterward that some of the work 
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had been done on my neighbor’s land. At first it was necessary 
for me to stay within a few rods of the old logging trails that inter¬ 
sected my place, because as soon as I departed from them I was 
hopelessly lost. But every evening found me safely home, and 
vastly pleased to sit down to supper. 

At that time, we in our neighborhood had to go from three to 
four miles for our mail, to a row of mailboxes that marked the 
last outpost to which the mail carrier would venture. The roads 
were old logging trails which snaked along in picturesque fashion 
between the pine stumps. In dry summer weather the sandy 
stretches were pretty bad; in wet spring the places where clay 
cropped out were sticky bogs. But we managed to get our mail 
and our groceries, and, although all this took time, there was a 
leisqrely flavor to the life that made us enjoy its slow and meas¬ 
ured routine. Where things must be done slowly there is little 
sense of the pressure of time; it is only where there is a plethora 
of time-saving devices that one senses the tyranny of time, the con¬ 
stant urge to save more of it. 

In additidn to the ordinary occupation of backwoods farming, 
there were other activities in our neighborhood that added interest 
to our lives. There was time for plenty of hunting and fishing. 
Now and then, especially in the fall, the entire population of our 
country community would gather at the schoolhousc to see a play 
put on by the younger people. Afterward would come coffee and 
chocolate cake, enjoyed with great gusts of conversation and laugh¬ 
ter; and if the response to our humorous sallies were often of a 
better and happier character than the humor itself, the occasion, 
nevertheless, was a brave one. 

Even the ordinary hazards of forest fires, a constant menace in 
the fall and spring, had an element of interesting adventure. It 
might be that smoke had been hanging thick over the countryside 
for days, making the sun blood-red in the sky. In the universal 
pall of smoke it would be difficult to know where the fire actually 
was burning, but after a time it would be discovered, usually when 
it was spreading dangerously under a high wind, and then we 
M^ould all have to turn out, every mother’s son of us. “We might 
have to work for days, backfiring, cutting fire lines, faces grimy 
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with smoke, eyes red, feet smarting with the heat of burned leather. 
But it was something of a celebration, too, and we felt heroic as 
we moved duskily amid the smoke and flames. And always we 
put out the fire, although there were enough times when we feared 
that our farm buildings would go. 

SIFTING OUT THE POOR LAND 

With the passing of the years the country slowly grew up. The 
change was not too perceptible to those who witnessed it, but it 
was constant. The sifting out of poor land was gradually accom¬ 
plished. Those people who had come in and, under the lure of 
easy clearing, had taken up the worthless plains land dropped out, 
one after another. The state took over their holdings for delin¬ 
quent taxes. It was interesting, and tragic, too, to observe that the 
old lumberjacks who had stayed on here after the lumbering days 
were over, with the intention of farming for the rest of their lives, 
were often the ones to pick out some piece of land that was beau¬ 
tiful and open, but which would grow only blueberi^ brush and 
jack pine. They held on for a long time; cither they finally de¬ 
cided to take up another farm on good land, or else they just faded 
out of the community. But those who had good farms stayed, and 
they prospered. And remember, please, that we were living then, 
as now, in the Huron National Forest, on land that, by implica¬ 
tion, was good only for reforestation. 

Where each farm had been marked by ugly tar-paper shanties, 
new homes were built, and good ones too. The area of cleared 
land steadily increased. The old rail fences, or even more pictur¬ 
esque stump fences, were replaced by woven wire. 

STORIES OF SUCCESS 

My nearest neighbor, starting from scratch some ten or twelve 
years ago, has a good-sized farm, with a very fair proportion of it 
cleared. He built his own house and barn; more than that, he 
built a dam across the stream that angles through his land, and 
now he not only has lights for the house and barn but he also 
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runs his separator, his refrigerator, his power saw and his radio 
with this homemade electricity. He has a good car. All that, mind 
you, starting with practically nothing. Meanwhile, he has main¬ 
tained his family of five in comfort. Another neighbor, again a 
resourceful young farmer, has electricity on his farm that is de¬ 
rived from a stream that runs near his house. 

The friends who originally introduced me to this cut-over coun¬ 
try, and whose land adjoins mine, are just completing a fine large 
house of stone and concrete; in the space of fifteen years they have 
put over a hundred acres into cultivation. Surely all this could 
not happen if we were suffering from grueling poverty. Do not 
misunderstand me: we are not becoming wealthy—but we are not 
becoming poor on our “marginal” land. 

Let me add briefly that in a state-wide contest conducted by 
Michigan State College some years ago to determine the most suc¬ 
cessful sheep raisers in the state, the first place was won by a 
farmer in this county. And not so long ago, Frank Crofoot was 
officially named the “master alfalfa seed raiser” of the state of 
Michigan bd.ause his entry of certified Hardigan alfalfa seed was 
the best submitted. That seed was grown on land just a few 
miles east of here. That same seed won ninth place at the Inter¬ 
national Show in Chicago. 

Through the efforts of our county agent we have come to realize 
the right kind of farming for this region, and it is the kind indi¬ 
cated just previously: raising sheep and growing certified alfalfa 
seed. Sheep do very well on wild pasture. Because it is true that 
we tend to have dry summers, as the rainfall maps show, condi¬ 
tions are favorable to the growing of alfalfa seed, which won’t “set” 
in a more moist climate. 

THE HARD-TIMES TEST 

The relatively short summer does not allow us to grow corn, 
and it does not pay ordinarily to plant small grain. If the season 
is not right for setting alfalfa seed, there still remains the alfalfa 
hay, and sheep can winter on that without much in the way of 
supplementary rations. 
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Ic seems to me that one way to judge the agricultural status of 
a region is to notice how it weathers hard times. In the state 
from which I came the land was very good, and very high priced 
too. In boom time this land made a handsome profit both for the 
farm owner and for the tenant. But during the recent depression 
things were quite different. Then the land failed to make an ade¬ 
quate return, and if the Government had not intervened, there 
would have been an appalling number of foreclosures. High-priced 
land, even where it is most productive, is costly to maintain, what 
with taxes, maintenance of machinery and buildings, and the fact 
that the income must be divided, in very many cases, between two 
families—that of the owner and that of the tenant. 

But on marginal land such as ours, the taxes are low. Our 
machinery, necessarily, is not varied or high-priced. If the farm 
buildings need repair, it is always possible to go into the woods 
and get out logs and poles. The return from the crops goes to 
one family, not two, because our farms cannot stand the economic 
strain of the owner-tenant system. If the cash income dwindles, 
our farmers can grow small patches of wheat and h;ful the grain 
to the mill at Wolf Creek, forty miles away, to be ground into 
flour. Vegetables from the garden can be stored in the root cellar. 
The orchard furnishes tree fruits for the winter months; the sand 
plains offer bushels and bushels of blueberries. 

Of course, those who arc in debt when a financial depression 
comes along may find it difficult enough to meet their payments. 
But, taken by and large, our community weathered the depression 
very well; very few farms changed hands. It may be noted that 
farmers’ strikes occurred where land prices were high; they did 
not occur in this section. And the constant pressure that a tenant 
farmer on high-priced land feels during hard times, the desperate 
need to meet his rent, is not felt here. 

THE HEAVIEST CROSS 

Our difficulties arc not inherent in the land or in the community. 
They comit from outside, and they come from sources that zfc 
uninformed as to the way we live. Because these sources must 
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have some influence in dictating the Government’s attitude toward 
us, they are to a certain extent dangerous. 

The “humanitarians” arc probably the hardest for us to bear. 
They see our scenery as beautiful, the trivial roadside cabins, made 
hastily from popple poles and daubed with stain, as local color, our 
wild-life as exclamatory detail, but the people as pitiful. Some of 
them, apparently with ungovernable tendencies toward social serv¬ 
ice, whisper morbidly that people so far from civilization do not 
take baths. Ah, but they do! Some little investigation on my 
part shows that the majority of our folk maintain that happy tra¬ 
dition—the Saturday-night bath. 

And they wash themselves at other times too. I’ve seen them 
at it. Man, you should see a threshing crew when it’s called to 
the house for dinner. With sleeves rolled up almost to the shoul¬ 
der, shirt wide open at the throat, each man approaches the tin 
washbasin under the apple tree with such athletic zest and abandon 
that, if he were in a civilized bathroom, he would wreck half the 
fixings. It is an epic moment. And when he has washed, he is 
clean and hdarty and ruddy in a way that his critics should envy. 

A WORD ABOUT SCHOOLS 

And our backwoods schools, they say, are bad. What with low 
pay and remoteness from the amenities of city life, only the most 
poorly equipped teacher would be willing to carry the light of 
learning to the dim-eyed children of the wilderness. Well, in our 
little school, which rarely has more than a dozen pupils, there have 
been two women teachers, within the past fifteen years, who were 
Phi Beta Kappas from one of the largest universities in the Middle 
West. Of course, that is not representative of the general situation, 
but the teaching has been adequate. 

The schoolhouse is set near the road, in a little bay cut out of 
the woods, and it is made of logs. The youngsters have told me 
that, on occasion, a chipmunk or a red squirrel will come in at the 
open door on some sunny spring day and see how things are get¬ 
ting along. All around the school are open jack-pine plains, halt¬ 
ing abruptly, a short distance to the south, to give a view of the 
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magnificent Pine River Valley. The parklike woods offer an ideal 
setting for the games that children like to play during their noon 
hours. A very respectable proportion of these children have gone 
on to high school in some neighboring town, and then to college, 
where they have records fully up to the average. What’s wrong 
with that? 

Sanitary conditions, we are sometimes told, are not satisfactory. 
That may be true in isolated cases, as it is true elsewhere. But we 
do not have the constant round of epidemics in the wintertime 
that most cities have. 

The Federal Government, according to an Associated Press re¬ 
port issued on February seventeenth, advocates the “Federal and 
state purchase and retirement of about 100,000,000 acres of poor 
crop land, and assistance to families moving from it to better farms. 
This would be carried forward at the rate of 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 
acres a year.” 

Now, I have a well-founded premonition that all of this section 
of the state of Michigan has been lumped into the 100,000,000 acres. 
A great deal of the land, as I have pointed out, is worthless as far 
as agriculture is concerned; much of it is already in state and 
national forests. And the good land is being farmed. 

There is no need for new land on which to develop reforestation 
projects; what with the abnormally dry summers we’ve had for 
several years, the plantings of pine seedlings in our public parks 
certainly have not been a tremendous success. And even then, it 
will take years and years to reforest the public land already avail¬ 
able for that purpose. 

Then why docs the government, whether it be state or Federal, 
wish to take our farming land from us, land on which we are get¬ 
ting along nicely without asking undue favors? Because that is 
exactly what is happening. More than once within the past few 
years our local farmers have received letters from government 
officials, offering to buy their land. It may be suggested that the 
farmers need not sell, But every so often a family, possibly through 
the accident of ill health, is in dire need of money. What then 
is more natural than that the head of the family sell his farm to 
the government? 
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And note this if you wilt: Once it becomes public land it will 
never again be subject to purchase by anyone who wants to buy it. 
Do you see how this method, if adhered to, will gradually gnaw 
away the boundaries of our community? Furthermore, the gov¬ 
ernment does not pay taxes to the county as property owners do, 
and so the cost of community maintenance will rest more and more 
heavily on those who stay. If the paternal government wishes to 
retire only poor land, why does it try to buy good land ? 

Some five or six years ago I went to the state capital at Lansing 
to buy a quarter section that adjoins my land. I was told at the 
state auditor’s office that the land had passed from the company 
that had lumbered it to the state for delinquent taxes, and that 
the conservation commission controlled it. I could not buy. The 
land was well suited to sheep pasture. If I had purchased it, the 
county would have had just so much more in the way of taxes 
to maintain our schools and roads. 

The Federal Government, actively aided by the state government, 
is going to get the people off marginal land at all costs and send 
them to places where they can make better money, where they 
can have modern conveniences, all the innumerable gadgets that 
are being accepted more and more as the final badge and insignia 
of civilized life. Well, what if some of us don’t want the gadgets? 
Are they going to be rammed down our throats? Is Santa Claus 
going to confront us, a fistful of pretties in one hand, a club in the 
other, and, his rubicund face all glowing with affection, tell us to 
take his pretties—or else? 

It is a way of life for which I argue, and it is a good life. Not 
good for the man who wants to make a fortune, nor for the one 
with urban tastes. But for those who want physical pioneering 
even in this late day, who feel a need for wildness in their sur¬ 
roundings, for those who want openness of mind instead of con¬ 
stant preoccupation with money-making and money-spending, it is 
a satisfying life, touched with quietness and simplicity. On sum¬ 
mer evenings, out here, one may sit out on his front porch as dark¬ 
ness draws in and listen to the clear singing of wood thrushes 
down in the hollow. All the litde details of life in the'woods arc 
his: the drift of lazy snow among the pines on a soundless winter 
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day, or the sharp outlines of leafless trees against an austere, wind* 
driven sky. These add savor and charm to his days. 
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From A SOLDIER’S GHOST 

How shall I speak 
To the regiment of young 
Whose throats break 
Saluting the god? 

Bones 

Distilled in the frontier sand 
Fumble 

The natty chevron. 

—A. J. M. Smith in New Provinces 
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★ ★ ★ 


T O fight is a radical instinct; if men have nothing else to 
fight over they will fight over words, fancies, or women, 
or they will fight because they dislike each other’s looks, 
or because they have met walking in opposite directions. To knock 
a thing down, especially if it is cocked at an arrogant angle, is a 
deep delight to the blood. To fight for a reason and in a calculat¬ 
ing spirit is something your true warrior despises; c^en a coward 
might screw his courage up to such a reasonable conflict. The 
joy and glory of fighting lie in its pure spontaneity and consequent 
generosity; you are not fighting for gain, but for sport and for 
victory. Victory, no doubt, has its fruits for the victor. If fighting 
were not a possible means of livelihood the bellicose instinct could 
never have established itself in any long-lived race. A few men 
can live on plunder, just as there is room in the world for some 
beasts of prey; other men are reduced to living on industry, just 
as there are diligent bees, ants, and herbivorous kine. But victory 
need have no good fruits for the people whose army is victorious. 
That it sometimes docs so is an ulterior and blessed circumstance 
hardly to be reckoned upon. 

Since barbarism has its pleasures it naturally has its apologists. 
There arc panegyrists of war who say that without a periodical 
ibleeding a race decays and loses its manhood. Experience is di¬ 
rectly opposed to this shameless assertion. It is war that wastes 

Reprinted from Little Essays, by George Santayana, by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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a nation’s wealth, chokes its industries, kills its flower, narrows its 
sympathies, condemns it to be governed by adventurers, and leaves 
the puny, deformed, and unmanly to breed the next generation.! 
Internecine war, foreign and civil, brought about the greatest set¬ 
back which the life of reason has ever suffered; it exterminated 
the Greek and Italian aristocracies. Instead of being descended 
from heroes, modern nations arc descended from slaves; and it is 
not their bodies only that show it. After a long peace, if the con¬ 
ditions of life are propitious, we observe a people’s energies burst¬ 
ing their barriers; they become aggressive on the strength they 
have stored up in their remote and unchecked development. It is 
the unmutilated race, fresh from the struggle with nature (in 
which the best survive, while in war it is often the best that perish), 
that descends victoriously into the arena of nations and conquers 
disciplined armies at the first blow, becomes the military aristoc¬ 
racy of the next epoch and is itself ultimately sapped and decimated 
by luxury and battle, and merged at last into the ignoble con¬ 
glomerate beneath. Then, perhaps, in some other virgin country 
a genuine himanity is again found, capable of victory because un- 
bled by war. To call war the soil of courage and virtue is likel 
calling debauchery the soil of love. J I 

Blind courage is an animal virtue indispensable in a world full 
of dangers and evils where a certain insensibility and dash are req¬ 
uisite to skirt the precipice without vertigo. Such animal courage 
seems therefore beautiful rather than desperate or cruel, and being 
the lowest and most instinctive of virtues it is the one most widely 
and sincerely admired. In the form of steadiness under risks ra¬ 
tionally taken, and perseverance so long as there is a chance of 
success, courage is a true virtue; but it ceases to be one when the 
love of danger, a useful passion when danger is unavoidable, begins 
to lead men into evils which it was unnecessary to face. Bravado, 
provocativeness, and a gambler’s instinct, with a love of hitting 
hard for the sake of exercise, is a temper which ought already to 
be counted among the vices rather than the virtues of man. To 
delight in war is a merit in the soldier, a dangerous quality in 
the captain, and a positive crime in the statesman. 

The panegyrist of war places himself on the lowest level on 
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which a moralist or patriot can stand and shows as great a want 
of refined feeling as of right reason. For the glories of war are 
all blood-stained, delirious, and infected with crime; the combative 
instinct is a savage prompting by which one man’s good is found 
in another’s evil. The existence of such a contradiction in the 
moral world is the original sin of nature, whence flows every other 
wrong. He is a willing accomplice of that perversity in things 
who delights in another’s discomfiture or in his own, and craves 
the blind tension of plunging into danger without reason, or the 
idiot’s pleasure in facing a pure chance. To find joy in another’s 
trouble is, as man is constituted, not unnatural, though it is wicked; 
and to find joy in one’s own trouble, though it be madness, is not 
yet impossible for man. These are the chaotic depths of that 
dreaming nature out of which humanity has to grow. 
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W. K. FLEMING 

The Reverend W. K. Fleming was educated at Keble College, Ox¬ 
ford, and ordained in 1896 to the curacy of St. John’s, Margate. 
According to a correspondent of the London Times, “the Napole¬ 
onic campaigns, the American Civil War, and the Franco-German 
War were known to him in all their details. ... [He] was a man 
of such rare quality and such original intellect that if only his 
health had allowed him to carry out the promise of his abilities 
he might have left a lasting impression upon English thought and 
literature.” He died in 1937. 

t 

★ ★ ★ 

BROKE my heart over the surrender of Lee.” So wrote Lord 
I Acton to Mary Gladstone. And the sudden and uncontrolled 
i emotion of the sentence says a good deal more for General 
Lee’s memory than pages of involved argument over the respective 
shares borne by Slavery and States’ Rights in the Secession of 
1861, Acton’s foible might be infallibility, and the passage of time 
has modified some of his pontifical criticisms of literature and life; 
but he remains, in his silences as well as in his words, a tremendous 
practitioner at the bar of history. None can question his encyclo¬ 
paedic knowledge, his refusal to allow that knowledge to be col¬ 
oured in any way—^“the historian must not serve a cause”—his 
imperturbable moral judgement, and, above all, that dream of his 
life which remained a dream, and one of the world’s big unwritten 
books, “The History of Liberty.” No differences of time, circum- 

4 

From Life and Letters, Reprinted by permission of the author’s executor, H. A. 
Fleming. 
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stances, customs, ever deflected Acton’s standards of right and of 
freedom. His was a heart not easily touched, let alone broken; 
and for whatever bore the taint of human perversity or the shadow 
of tyranny, “I make,” he said, “no allowances.” Before this in¬ 
formed and inflexible intelligence Robert Lee, for four tragic years, 
played the part of champion, not merely of a losing cause, but of 
a cause which many good men said deserved to be lost, and the 
result was a complete and rarely-phrased acquittal. 

The world of soldiers, applying its own strictly technical tests, 
has long ago assigned to General Lee a place in its very front rank. 
More than sixty years have passed since the little court-house of 
Appomattox saw Grant rise to unwonted chivalry as he accorded 
terms to the greatness of Lee, a greatness that no disaster to his 
starving and shattered host could tarnish. Lee had fought a great 
fight, and his military course was ended. But the years have 
pleaded more and more eloquently for what he achieved. An age¬ 
ing man, “too old for field-service,” as Grant said, and often actu¬ 
ally ill, though his splendid presence belied his growing infirmity, 
always outnumbered, always short of commissariat and effective 
artillery supplies, his nine campaigns against adversaries, three of 
whom at least, McClellan, Meade and Grant, were capable men 
and more than capably equipped, have become a world-wide won¬ 
der. There are problems, to be sure, and one or two may well 
be discussed, but very nearly all of them, on patient examination, 
redound to his credit on one count or another. We may say that, 
of set purpose, he confined himself to a limited field of activity. 
Even as a soldier, his campaigns ranged over not more than 150 
miles of terrain; and he had the unique advantage of an accurate 
knowledge of the characters and capacities of his opponents, de¬ 
rived from old days together at West Point. In one sense,.there¬ 
fore, he was neither a Marlborough, a Wellington, nor a Napoleon. 
But, after all, these qualifications of his genius may be viewed in 
a different light. Like Marlborough and Napoleon, and unlike 
Wellington, he gained and kept the supreme loyalty of his troops, 
until that loyalty reached an adoring devotion unsurpassed in 
military annals. His self-limitation, for he would never mix with 
politics, meant that his soul was unflecked by the ambition and 
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unstained by the meanness that marred both Napoleon and Marl* 
borough. The ground over which he fought and re-fought—prac¬ 
tically somewhat south of Richmond to somewhat north of Wash¬ 
ington-teemed with difficulties, unprovided as it was with good 
roads, and bisected by maze-like swamps, tangled forest-land and 
broad rivers, conditions not unnoticed by Sheridan when he ac¬ 
companied the German Staff in the war of 1870, and remarked on 
the merits of the paved chaussees. And, finally, it is one thing 
to be aware of the characteristics of one’s opponents; quite another 
to take advantage of them. In this peculiar gift, Lee has had no 
rivals. "He read McClellan like an open book”; he had one method 
with Pope, another with Burnside, a third with Hooker, and most 
indubitably a fourth with Meade and Grant. With utterly inferior 
means, both in numbers and materiel, he proved himself more than 
a match for all of them. And the inferiority of means must really 
be held accountable for the strange blemish which haunted all his 
triumphs, and at once strikes the eye of the most casual student 
of the Civil War—^Lee’s invariable failure to follow up his successes. 
Even his Southern admirers cavilled at this at the time, and com¬ 
pared his quiescence after some hard-won and Pyrrhic victory with 
Napoleon’s instant and remorseless pressure of a demoralized foe. 
But things are better understood now. Even in the heat of the 
war, those who were nearest to him, and naturally sharp critics 
at that, judged him correctly. Jackson absolved him emphatically 
from over-caution; General Ives told Alexander that “the very 
name for Lee might be Audacity”; Longstrect, much irritated by 
criticism of his own doings at Gettysburg, accused him of being 
unduly combative in attack, though "absolutely perfect when on 
the defensive.” We may add one other fact; neither of the two 
great combatants, the Army of Northern Virginia and the Army 
of the Potomac, was ever “demoralized.” The valour and power 
of the “thinking bayonets” were evenly matched. The difference 
lay elsewhere. The Army of Northern Virginia, while it lacked 
most necessities, including food, clothing and boots, marched and 
fought, ragged and barefoot, under an inspired commander; the 
Army of the Potomac, faithful indeed to the magnetic but enig¬ 
matic McClellan, found itself, after his dismissal, for ever looking 
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nervously over its shoulder till it felt behind it the bulldog tenacity 
of Grant. 

The main features of the Secession controversy arc still intricate 
and undecided. The rights and the wrongs of it will, perhaps, 
never be fully settled by the conscience of America or of the world 
at large, though no Americarf, burdened as he still is by the heavy 
issues it raised, would wish nowadays to go back on the arbitra¬ 
ment of the war. The contest, in fact, was under one aspect a 
contest of two eras and two civilizations. One of those two civ¬ 
ilizations, with all its dignity and charm, perished at Appomattox 
in the person of its representative, Lee. Even the outward appear¬ 
ance of the vanquished and the victor was emblematic. To the old- 
world courtesy of Lee it would have seemed impossible to attend 
such a conference, involving the dissolution, “because it is right,” 
of the Army he had led, otherwise than in full general’s uniform. 
Grant, on the other hand, nowise of course to his discredit, hurried 
to the interview straight from the trenches in a private’s unbuttoned 
fatigue-jacket. It would have been well had the symbolism stopped 
there. But, while the old ideals and the old integrity,^ a priceless 
legacy for the South of the future, remained with Lee, that unbut¬ 
toned laxity of Grant reappeared, in many a form of disastrous 
financial corruption, during his two presidencies. For it was not 
so much the North as the West of “the frontier” that conquered 
the South. 

All the same, the North gave out the tune of the war, and the 
air has not rung true. John Brown bequeathed an excellent 
marching-song to Sherman and his unspeakable “bummers,” as 
they fared ravaging and marauding through defenceless Georgia 
and the Savannahs. There is no doubt that his “body lies 
a-mouldering in the grave,” but whether “his soul goes marching 
on” is quite another question. For John Brown was a thorough- 
paced old ruffian, as the records of Kansas can testify, and his 
Raid—its object the horrors of a servile insurrection—drew, not 
from any Southern partisans, but from Lincoln himself, who com¬ 
pared him to Orsini, all the direct and scathing condemnation that 
is needed. • But it may be noted in passing that Brown, and Shc^* 
man, who took care to turn his “War is Hell” into fact, and 
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Sheridan^ with his devastation of the Shenandoah Valley, left 
repercussions of their exploits which woke, and woke with a 
vengeance, in the German invasion of France and Belgium in 
1914. Sheridan, indeed, had supplied the necessary hint to Bis¬ 
marck; “Leave your enemies only their eyes to weep with.” 

The North set the air, and the airTias failed to ring true. The 
negroes of the Abolitionist fancy have never risen to the standard 
of the “Uncle Tom” of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s world-famed book, 
a book epoch-making indeed—-only the epoch it made was one of 
infamy and tears. Yet her story resembled that other woman’s 
missile flung in the Argive town, which ended the dazzling career 
of the Epirot conqueror. For Uncle Tom's Cabin was taken, not 
as lavish propaganda, hut as gospel truth throughout Lancashire, 
and. the Southern belief and boast, “Cotton is King,” with all that 
it implied, wealth and supplies and recognition for the seceding 
States, vanished into thin air when the crisis came. Lancashire 
tightened its belt and folded its arms; it would not help the slave- 
driver; and so the Blockade was unbroken, and not even Glad¬ 
stone’s eulogy of Jefferson Davis, and Napoleon Ill’s anxiety to 
make profit for his Mexican adventure, sufficed to move Lanca¬ 
shire. 

This was greatly to the credit of the suffering cotton industry 
in England; only, as it happened, negro slavery, bulking large as 
the occasion of Secession, was not its true cause. The cause, as 
Lowell pointed out, was the Census of i860. The South suddenly 
woke to the fact that it was to be permanently outvoted in the 
election for the presidency. It knew nothing, save by the most 
grotesque rumour, of the new President’s aims and antecedents. 
Would that it had known more, and that Lincoln and Lee, whose 
residence of Arlington was within sight of the White House, 
could have met, and discovered that their sane and fair outlooks 
were by no means dissimilar! For Lee had long ago declared 
slavery to be a moral and economic evil, adding, with much pene¬ 
tration, that it was the slave-owner, rather than the slave, who 
suffered by the South’s “peculiar institution.” Along with other 
[Prominent statesmen and soldiers of the South, he had'manumit¬ 
ted his own slaves. Those who lay stress upon Alexander 
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Stephens’s unfortunate “corner-stone” speech, or outlying resolu¬ 
tions such as that of the Mississippi Convention, would do well to 
ponder Jefferson Davis’s “Inaugural,” which contained no men¬ 
tion of slavery, and Lincoln’s own letter to the New Yor\ Tribune, 
in which he said that he was out simply for the Union. “If I 
could save that without freeing any slaves, I would do it; and if 
I could save it by freeing all the slaves I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some, and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that.” Another utterance of his, that “this government cannot 
endure permanently, half slave and half free,” does not really con¬ 
flict with the letter. If left to itself, and under proper guarantees 
of compensation for the loss of millions of wealth (and Lincoln 
afterwards proved that he would have seen to that), the South 
would slowly, but very surely, have freed its slaves. ’ 

The trouble was that the South could not reckon on a succession 
of Lincolns, and that it would not stand coercion. There was good 
tradition. Northern as well as Southern, for the doctrine of States’ 
Rights, as against Federal domination. When the Constitution of 
1787 was adopted, at least four of the States—Virgima^ Massachu¬ 
setts, New York, and South Carolina—expressly reserved the right 
to withdraw from the Union under provocation. In the Treaty 
of Paris, George III and his Parliament had declared each of the 
thirteen Colonies to be “free, sovereign and independent.” The 
Abolitionists of the North, making more haste and less speed, 
came in the way of a settlement by consent; and Jefferson Davis, 
losing his head, fired on “that piece of dry goods,” as Artemus 
Ward euphoniously named the Stars and Stripes, floating over 
Fort Sumter. But the saner North, as a whole, headed by Horace 
Greeley, still held its hand, and it was reserved, by an irony of 
history, for the two wisest and humanest men in all America to 
precipitate the conflict. And those two men were Abraham Lin¬ 
coln and Robert Lee. 

Lincoln determined, as Greeley put it, “to pin the South to the 
North by bayonets,” and called to the colours 75,000 men, with the 
express object of subduing the South, and primarily, of course, 
“the Old Dominion,” Virginia, lying on the other side of the P^ 
tomac. Lee, as the foremost officer on active service in the Union 
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Army, was offered by Scott, the aged commander-in-chief, the 
duty of heading the invasion. He had come to the first of three 
heart-breaking decisions of his life—the others were the refusal of 
dictatorship in the South in 1865, and the Surrender of Appomat¬ 
tox. After days and nights of agony and prayer, he resolved that 
he could not carry fire and sword into his own State, and resigned 
his commission, his home, his wealth, and all that life had hitherto 
held dear to him, to serve as a private, if need be, in the Virginia 
forces. It is something that a former opponent of Lee’s, Mr. 
Charles Adams, President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
has publicly stated that “if in all respects similarly circumstanced, 
I hope I should have been filial and unselfish enough to have done 
as Lee did.” The world has endorsed that verdict, nowhere more 
emphatically than in Mr. Bradford’s brilliant analysis of Lee, the 
American; and Mr. Bradford came to his task not a little worried 
by the iteration of “Lee’s perfections.” And yet—-we cannot help 
wishing that Lee’s unfaltering self-abnegation had, just here, 
failed to assert itself so definitely. For his influence in his State 
was so profotind, his connections with its leading families so close 
and reaching so far back (his wife’s lineage traced from Washing¬ 
ton himself), that the word he could have put in with the Rich¬ 
mond authorities against a resort to arms, and, true to his prin¬ 
ciples of subordination, would not utter, might have proved deci¬ 
sive. As it was, he did not move, save to give up his all. As it 
was, Lincoln did move; and it is still a moot point whether Lin¬ 
coln’s goading of the North to action, involving the sacrifice of a 
million lives, and the ruin of hearts and homes innumerable, does 
not lie as the heaviest of responsibilities on his memory. 

Anyhow, and the fierce humour of Thaddeus Stevens probably 
derived a grim satisfaction from the fact, it was to escape servi¬ 
tude and not to enforce it, that Virginia passed the Secession 
’Ordinance. Other States quickly followed suit. Lord Charn- 
wood’s astonishing contention, which he frankly confesses English 
people have always found incredible, that “this imposing move¬ 
ment, in which rich and poor, gentle and simple, astute men of 
State and pious clergymen, went hand in hand to the verge of ruin 
and beyond was undertaken simply and solely in behalf of slavery,” 
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will bear investigation no whit better than Professor Rhodes’s 
argument that it was a movement to extend slavery. When a great 
people splits away from its neighbours, and that defensively, it can 
hardly hope to extend its institutions among its former friends. 
And if the paramount issue of States’ Rights were again to arise 
on the American continent, most Americans still admit that they 
would go with their particular State. Yet this very fact raises an¬ 
other question often asked about Lee. It was first suggested by 
Grant himself. Was Lee more a Virginian than he was a Con¬ 
federate? Formby goes so far as to assert that this supposed Vir¬ 
ginian parochialism “was the one weak point in a very great 
character.” We will consider this forthwith. 

Lee limited himself severely in this direction and that. It was a 
part of his interior discipline. But, candidly, this particular limita¬ 
tion seems to be inferred from very slight premisses. He fought 
mainly on Virginian soil; yes, but in the Carolinas and West Vir¬ 
ginia as well, and two of his chief campaigns took place in Mary¬ 
land and Pennsylvania. Moreover, it was the resolve of the 
Confederate Government to keep him between thcmiblves and the 
Army of the Potomac, till, to quote his own saying, he “got a crick 
in the neck from looking over his shoulder towards Richmond.” 
He lost his army at last for the sake of Richmond, but this hardly 
argues any lukewarmness to the Confederate authorities. Then 
there is the incident, which certainly caused friction at the time, of 
his appointment to the command of army corps after Jackson’s 
jdeath in 1863. Two Virginians, Ewell and A. P. Hill, were pro- 
||iK)ted over the heads of two Georgians, McLaws and D. H. Hill, 
who “ranked” them. But A. P. Hill had been marked for high 
command months earlier; Ewell was a more popular man than 
D. H. Hill, and an equally good soldier, and Lee already had a 
Georgian at his side in the person of Longstreet. And there hap¬ 
pened to be two excellent witnesses to the loyalty of Lee to the 
Southern cause as a whole—Davis, nervously alert to the possibil¬ 
ity of disaffection, and Lee himself. Davis could say: “They do 
injustice to Lee who believe he fought only for Virginia. He was 
ready to gb anywhere for the good of his country.” Lee declared 
that the Union was dear to him, but if it came to be a choice be- 
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tween the Union and his personal honour, then there could be but 
one decision. So the decision was made, and, said he, '‘the Con* 
federate States have but one object in view, the successful issue of 
their war of independence. Everything should yield to its accom¬ 
plishment.” He would be a bold man who, hearing those words, 
and knowing anything of Lee, could afterwards profess even a 
doubt as to his perfect loyalty to the South. An occasional sharp 
despatch to the Richmond Cabinet, which if not, in Jones’s bitter 
phrase, a collection of “idiotic insects,” was, with the exception of 
Davis and Benjamin, a gathering of mediocrities, in no way inter¬ 
feres with that loyalty. One wishes that there were more of such 
despatches, and that the patience and dignity of Lee were not so 
nearly invulnerable. 

To deal with Lee’s actual campaigns is, in the space of an article, 
an impossible task, and, for a civilian, an impertinent one. The 
great critic, Ropes, is of course right in saying that Lee in his most 
brilliant coups ran risks unjustifiable by any laws of strategy; this 
was the case with the successful Bank attacks of Second Manassas 
and Chancrlforsville. But Moltkc once averred that the junction 
of two armies on the field of battle is the highest proof of military 
genius, and, as Henderson notes, judged by this test, Lee stands 
out as one of the greatest of soldiers. He accomplished the feat 
four times. And if his strategy was hazardous, the justification 
which Lee himself pleaded to obvious criticisms is surely sound. 
He was over-matched in numbers, artillery, in all that goes to 
make up an army, and he had to take the boldest risks, if he were 
to achieve anything. His latest trench-warfare has never been 
surpassed, though sixty years elapsed before its claims to military 
attention were recognized. The French Ecole de Guerre, so Gen¬ 
eral Maurice tells us, now includes the study of Lee’s campaigns 
in its curriculum. 

But one problem in his military career cannot possibly be passed 
over in silence. It is really not true, as Professor Pollard suggests, 
that Gettysburg is remembered more for the words that Lincoln 
afterwards uttered there than for the deeds done on the battlefield 
itself. In reality, Lincoln’s speech is beginning to w^ar a trifle 
thin. We know too much about “government of the people, by 
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the people, for the people.” But what precisely happened at 
Gettysburg is still the subject of as keen discussion as the battle of 
•Waterloo. The very contours of the field, Seminary Ridge, Ceme¬ 
tery Ridge, the Round Tops, Culps Hill, are as familiar as Hougo- 
mont and La Haye Sainte. But “why Lee lost the three days* 
battle by arguing with his chief lieutenant instead of fighting,” 
why Longstreet delayed and delayed through the crucial hours 
when, to use his own phrase, “time was more than cannon-balls,” 
and when the fate of the Confederacy hung in the balance—these 
arc matters over which men continue to differ. Something on 
them must be said, and something perhaps may be urged on be¬ 
half of Lee’s reputation, which never sank so curiously Jow as in 
this campaign and on this field. 

Let us be frank, for one thing is certain. Throughout the crisis, 
Lee was not himself. He had never recovered, and was not des¬ 
tined to recover, from an illness contracted the year before. It 
must be remembered that it was a man in his fifty-seventh year 
who was campaigning, and that it was his second campaign of the 
year, the first being the marvellous feat of Chancdlprsville, “the 
Leuthen of the nineteenth century,” as Henderson calls it. In his 
despatch to Davis, after the Gettysburg failure, Lee specifically 
states that his sight was bad, and that he had to rely upon the eyes 
of others; and complaints from Lee were not mere excuses. The 
Prussian officer, Scheibert, also writes that, whereas at Chancellors- 
villc Lee was so absolutely calm and self-possessed that during one 
of the most critical periods of the battle he began to converse on 
the subject of education, at Gettysburg he was notably uneasy and 
depressed. And Longstreet, to whom, if to any one, the uneasi¬ 
ness was due, talks alternately of excitement and of nervousness. 
A strange fact, brought to the notice of the present writer by a 
student of the war, is that for long periods during the three days’ 
battle, we can gather from none of the many accounts where pre¬ 
cisely Lee was. His line, six miles long, was badly over-extended, 
and we know that he rode from end to end more than once, no 
slight strain in the broiling July weather, but there are gaps of 
hours during which Lee was seemingly invisible. Another curio^ks 
circumstance, which may very well hinge on the foregoing, is that, 
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while the Army of the Potomac had never been more smardy 
handled, the High G)mmand in the Army of Northern Virginia 
suffered from a kind of collective inertia. Ewell, on Lee’s extreme 
left, failed to press his advantage on the first evening, when he 
might have had Cemetery Ridge, the Federal key-position, for the 
asking. Rodes would not move his Division; A. P. Hill handled 
his Corps throughout with unexampled feebleness. And Long- 
street—by common consent it all comes back to Longstreet. In 
conunand of Lee’s right wing, and ordered verbally to assault at 
daybreak on the second morning, when he would have found but 
slight resistance, and the Round Tops unoccupied, he loitered, 
waiting for one brigade alone, till late in the afternoon. “I hate 
to go into battle with one boot off,” was his reason. Possessed of 
his “one boot*,” and ordered, after a heavy battle (for, although 
slow, he was a superb fighter when once in action), to attack at 
dawn on the third day, he delayed once more till the afternoon, 
by which time the Northern Army was fully up, and Pickett’s 
15,000 men were sent over a mile of ground swept by artillery to 
their magnificf;nt but hopeless charge on an impregnable position. 
Of course, Longstreet was acting reluctandy all along, in opposi¬ 
tion to his own idea of manoeuvring Meade out of position by 
turning his left; of course, he was finally right in his contention 
that “the 15,000 men had never been arrayed” who could storm 
Meade’s centre; and of course Lee had condoned his subordinate’s 
obstinacy by arguing with him. All the same, it is a subordinate’s 
part to try his utmost to carry out his superior’s orders, instead of 
proving himself the better prophet. And Longstreet chose the 
latter rdle. 

But there is a great deal to be said for Ropes’s opinion that 
Gettysburg was, after all, only the culmination of a process begun 
long before. The Army of Northern Virginia and its great leader, 
misled by a series of amazing triumphs over the Army of the 
Potomac, a brave and seasoned force, hitherto badly handled, had 
fallen into the fatal trap of undervaluing its opponent. This ac¬ 
counts for a good deal of the mismanaged campaign in Pennsyl- 
vjfoia. Lee’s use of cavalry was never his strong point, and he had 
just lost Jackson, “the greatest executive officer the sun ever shone 
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on.” But Chancellorsville should have taught him, even without 
that incessant study of Napoleon’s campaigns to which Jackson 
was addicted, that cavalry are “the eyes of an army.” Stuart, how* 
ever, had been sent off with his regiments, pardy to scare Washr 
ington, pardy to feel for the Susquehanna Bridge, and, without 
information as to his foe, Lee’s army stumbled blindly forward, 
marching and countermarching, till the prosaic need of boots threw 
his advance on Gettysburg, a centre of the trade, and right upon 
Meade’s tracks. But those tracks were widely spun out, and an 
immediate concentration and attack would have caught the Army 
of the Potomac in detail, and defeated it. Ewell, however, started 
the game of hesitation, and Longstreet kept it up till the batde 
was lost. And here it seems that Ropes might well have carried 
his argument a step farther. Another process had been allowed 
to begin long before, which reached its fatal climax here. No one 
can read the story of Longstreet’s part in the war without noticing 
something very strange in it. Lee always kept at his side, and 
not only through affection for his “old warhorsc.” Nor yet to 
hurry his pace; though Longstreet was a slow marcher. The 
truth was that the South was a Confederacy, and did not fight on 
Federal lines. Now Longstreet was not a Virginian; he was born 
in Carolina, and brought up in Georgia. Lee simply could not 
issue orders to him, as he would to a Virginian. He had to play 
the part of a Marlborough, to reason and to persuade. Sectional 
jealousy was already abroad, and, even if the Confederacy had 
won the war, would probably have ruined its victory. Nothing 
but Lee’s superb poise and tact enabled him to work with the 
gifted but touchy Davis, and to keep Jackson and Longstreet in 
line. Now Jackson had gone, and the reader of Longstreet’s From 
Manassas to Appomattox can easily divine the position wluch its 
author conceived himself to hold. Lee was not likely to have for¬ 
gotten his lieutenant’s deliberate refusal to obey the thrice-issued 
order to advance at Second Manassas, and his eventual taking of 
the great counterstroke on his own initiative. This had been fol¬ 
lowed by disagreement as to the conception for the Maryland 
campaign, and the half-grumbling Stipulation, in which Lee. hah 
never concurred, for the defensive-offensive in Pennsylvania. At 
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Gettysburg,'in consequence, things came to a deadlock which all 
Lee’s persuasiveness proved unable to cope with. Lee’s own 
strategy had been far from faultless, and at Gettysburg he fought 
on a radically bad tactical formation, a concave line trying with 
inferior numbers to envelop the almost hourly increasing force of 
a well-equipped enemy; but he had never before attacked in so 
disjointed a fashion. His plan had more than a chance of success 
at the outset; at the end, despite the surpassing skill of the retreat, 
when all his genius re-awoke, it had to be reckoned a disaster. 
For the losses were enormous, about a third of each army; but 
Meade could replace his, while Lee could not. And for the disas¬ 
ter and losses alike, Longstreet, the gallant fighter of other fields 
—the Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chickamauga, the Wilderness— 
and behind Longstreet, the military exigencies of a Confederacy, 
must be held responsible. 

It was not Lee’s way, however, to seek a scapegoat. “It is I who 
have lost this battle, and you must help me out of it,” was only 
one of many generous and reassuring comments of his as he rode 
up, and, vrith all his wonted serenity, rallied the wrecks of 
Pickett’s charge, and steadied the rest of his army for the infinitely 
dangerous retreat to the Potomac. A chance exclamation to Im- 
boden, as he dismounted at dead of night, near that general’s 
command, revealed.his exhaustion and the agony of his mind; and 
the complete change of his strategy to the defensive after Gettys¬ 
burg shows that the real meaning of the reverse was plain enough 
to his clear intelligence. Henceforth the Confederacy must play, 
and play to the end, a losing game. It was none the less brilliant 
for that; indeed, Sir Frederick Maurice thinks that Lee’s military 
ability never shone so transccndently as when he stalemated Grant, 
a most dangerous opponent, in the Wilderness, at Spottsylvania, 
and on the North Anna, and finally hurled him back at Cold- 
harbor. It was certainly during these days and in the trenches 
round Petersburg that the figure of the Southern leader took on 
those heroic contours which have ever since marked him out as 
^preme amongst men of great character in the world’s history. 
^ These closing months of the war saw also the second of Lee’s 
momentous decisions, all three of which were renunciations as 
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well. Nothing succeeds like success, and the South had grown 
weary of its capable but biassed President. From all quarters, 
Congress, the Press, the general public, even his immediate en¬ 
tourage, hints poured in upon Lee that he should save the Con¬ 
federacy by seizing the dictatorship. Behind him was the unques¬ 
tioning devotion of “that incomparable infantry which for four 
years carried the rebellion on its bayonets,” and the soldiery only 
spoke the mind of the people at large. All jealousies were hushed 
in Lee’s presence, the selfless man whom everybody trusted. And 
yet Lee refused; he well-nigh refused to open his mouth even in 
criticism. It may have been that the South was past saving; Lee 
at least always believed that only foreign intervention could save 
it, and the hour for that had long passed. But that was not his 
reason for refusal. To his thinking, every man had his proper 
sphere, and Robert Lee’s sphere of action was not politics. His 
sense of honour, too, stood in the way. He was the sworn servant 
of the Confederacy; he would not play the part of a Caesar, a 
Cromwell, or a Napoleon, and soil his soul. Lastly, Jefferson 
Davis was his friend, a fact, by the way, infinitely to ^he credit of 
Davis, and he would not betray his friend. All the reasons were 
noble and good, and yet, in view of the black era of so-called Re¬ 
construction, one may perhaps be allowed a sigh. But Lee could 
not foresee Reconstruction; he could but weigh the present issues 
of right and wrong. So, while his thin line of troops was 
“stretched until it broke, as I told them it would,” he remained, 
silent and resolute, on guard over Richmond. The line at last was 
snapped at Five Forks, and the final desperate rush westwards 
began, to escape Grant’s enveloping cordon of troops, and to join 
Joseph Johnston. It continued for a hundred miles till Lee was 
headed off, a supply train failing him, by Sheridan and Ord at 
Appomattox, and the marvel was that the march went so far, and 
so nearly succeeded. It was, in fact, a magnificent feat of arms, 
carried out by troops nearly bereft of heavy ammunition, and 
totally destitute of any food save what the roots and grasses of the 
fields supplied. For Professor Rhodes to declare that Lee was out- 
gcneralled’ by Grant under conditions for the two armies “not uN 
equal,” almost breeds despair for the fair writing of history. At 
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all events, Lee found his way blocked, and himself face to face 
with his last and fiercest ordeal of soul. It was open for his forces 
to disperse, and to initiate an indefinite guerrilla warfare. There 
were not wanting those around Lee who urged such a course. 
“What will the world say, General, of the surrender of an army 
in the field?” Lee made his decision, and the world, at any rate 
the American world, hardly to this day realizes what it owes to 
that decision. “I know. Colonel, they will not understand our 
condition, and they will say hard things of us. But that is not the 
question. The question is: ‘What is right? If it is right to sur-* 
render this army, I will take all the responsibility.’ ” So, although 
he “would rather face a thousand deaths,” he went to Grant, and 
with steadfast dignity sheathed his sword, spoke a few words of 
simple farewell to his men, and rode for ever out of the profession 
of arms he had adorned so well. 

But he did not ride out of history, even then. Five years of 
quiet service, as splendid in their inspiration to posterity as his 
great war record, remained to him. His was an extraordinary 
position. The object of execration to half his nation, of adoration 
to the other half, known to Europe, despite Moltke’s gibe about 
“armed mobs,” as the most famous soldier of his age, his mind 
and character never lost their perfect poise. He had led the South 
to battle; now he looked about for opportunity to train its young 
men in the arts of peace. To proposals of emolument and case he 
turned a deaf car. A nobleman in England offered him a country 
scat and an annuity of 3,000 a year; Lee replied that his duty lay 
among his fellow-countrymen. A financial trust in the North 
urged him to accept the position of chairman of its board, at a 
huge rate of salary. Lee replied that he had no experience of the 
business, and must decline. He was told that it was only his name 
that was wanted; the answer came: “My name is not for sale.” It 
was a proscribed and ruined man who turned down these pro¬ 
posals. At last, when he was with difficulty persuaded that his 
acceptance would do no harm to the institution, he consented to 
become President of the impoverished and half-empty Washington 
College, since honourably known as the Washington' and Lee 
University. The numbers filled up again as by magic; new facul- 
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tics were formed, new buildings erected, and under Lcc^s guidance 
the broadest and most modern ideals of education were adopted. 
Thus tranquilly and beneficently, steadily living down, without 
fuss and without rancour, all the vituperation and blame to which 
he was at first subjected, and counselling others to do the same, 
the leader of one of the finest armies that the world has ever seen 
awaited his own last call. 

There is neither need nor space to tell again the charming anec¬ 
dotes of these final years. His care for his students, his love of 
children, his solicitude for his old veterans, and indeed for those, 
if need be, who had fought against him—the stories of such traits 
are, or should be, familiar enough. In Lexington, and its ^wooded 
ways, there was no figure so well known and loved as that of the 
stately and white-haired hero of many a hard-foughf field, great 
in defeat as in victory, as he rode by on his war-horse “Traveller,” 
exchanging with him, as he was wont to say, “many a sweet con¬ 
fidence.” 

What, we wonder, was the nature of those confidences? The 
question suggests another, asked in the early days of* jhe war by 
Mrs. Chesnut in her Diary from Dixie: “Can any one say they 
know General Lee?” It is certainly difficult to write Lee’s life; 
not one of several attempts has proved satisfactory. Some great 
sayings of his stand out, that on the hill above Fredericksburg, for 
instance, as he watched the advance of Burnside’s vast army: “It 
is well that war is so terrible, or we should grow too fond of it”; 
or, in a very different hour, “Human virtue should equal human 
calamity”—surely one of the finest maxims ever heard from mortal 
lips! But still we want something that we shall never have. De¬ 
spite his gracious geniality, and the affection he evoked from all 
and sundry, from animals and children, from family and friends, 
there is a strange veil between Lee and even the most ardent of 
his admirers. It might have arisen from habitual self-control, from 
an old-world dignity and reticence of manners. But we feel it is 
more than that. Some clement of reserve that he could never 
break through screens Lee from his fellow men. He knew it. “I 
only am alone,” he once wrote. And* it has been asked: “Did h^ 
with all his unstinted gifts of his fortune, his energies, his genius, 
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to his friends and to his cause, ever really give himself?” The 
solemn silence that was felt almost as a living force by the dying 
soldier’s bedside during his last days on earth, comes almost as a 
significant answer. .But, however that answer be interpreted, we 
can affirm, with reverent certitude, that Lee did give himself thrice, 
completely and whole-heartedly. For he gave himself to his army, 
and to his country, and to his God. 
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THE BATTERY 


LLEWELLYN HUGHES 

The Century Magazine said of Llewellyn Hughes , when his short 
story, “Lady Wipers—Of Ypres,” appeared in the January, 1928, 
issue of that magazine: “. . . born in Penarth, South Wales. Pre¬ 
pared for Cambridge but went to Canada instead, surveying for 
the C.P.R. After a time in the open he decided his knowledge of 
literature was not all it should be, so he crossed the border and 
Signed up with Professor Copeland at Harvard for a post-graduate 

From Collier’s, Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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course. But the invasion of Belgium interrupted his literary activ¬ 
ities and sent him back to Canada, the recruiting sergeant and the 
French front. Here he drank in a little German gas and discov¬ 
ered that Wiper is Ypres.” 

★ ★ ★ 

I T rained. And it gave no sign of ceasing. It came down in 
whirling torrents. It poured off our steel helmets and streamed 
down our rubber capes. I tell you it ran in rivulets from the 
flanks of our horses. And we were going into action, going in to 
get our baptism of fire, to “do or die” for our country. Wef seemed 
to be in a dungeon, at the bottom of a pit where the forces of 
heaven and hell had joined hands against us, and a cruel rain 
drove into our faces and tried to hold us back. There was no star 
to guide us; not a ray of light anywhere. 

Now and then a milky flare splashed silently against a horizon 
of ink, but otherwise it was a wilderness. We could^not see one 
yard of the road ahead of us. Only the jingle of harness, the 
rumble of gun and carriage, told of our presence. And we were 
lads, the majority of us: mere kids, you might say, but eager and 
strong and willing; anxious to prove our mettle and fight like men. 

Not one of us—except for our captain and the battery sergeant- 
major—knew anything about war. Of course we had practiced at 
the training camps, but we had never smelled powder, as they say. 
Just a bunch of boys, and that’s a fact. And we were wet through 
and through and cold, bitter cold. But we kept on going, the 
heads of men and horses bowed to the rain. 

And that is how I remember the war. I shall always sec it from 
the back of a dripping horse in the dead of a black and ugly night 
when soaked gunners sat graven on their limbers; when the smell 
of sweating horses was pungent in the nostrils; when France and 
all her ruin lay dormant under a cold November rain, and when 
milky flashes—far up the Arras-Cambrai road—tried to pierce the 
leaden sky. ^ 

By Jove, it was glorious! I would’ not have missed it for the^ 
ransom of a potentate. There is a time in a chap’s life when such 
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a moment* seems created for him, and if he never experiences it he 
has lost the one great chance to test his strength, his manhood. 
I would go through it again—if I could; yes, to-morrow. I was 
young. Under my drenched shirt the blood coursed madly 
through my veins. I wanted to ride like a young knight through 
the terrors of darkness and come out of it shining with glory. I 
burned with the ambition, the spirit, the courage to give of my 
best and be the equal of any of them; and I looked forward to the 
morrow when I would help to man my gun and show what I was 
made of. 

It rained. And we had been riding for hours. Six field guns, 
we were; four horses to a gun. And about midnight we rode into 
a village. It was gray and shadowy, and our guns thundered over 
the cobblestones. There, in what was left of the market place, our 
captain blew on his whistle, and we came to a halt. I could see 
the phantom-like effigy of a church, the tattered, weeping rem¬ 
nants of a house. The place was strangely, ominously silent. And 
I remember turning in my saddle and looking backward through 
the night «ver the long, long trail I had traversed since the day I 
left my home. And something told me I had come to the end of 
my journey and that on the morrow I would find the adventure 
for which my heart was plunging. 

Then the runner found us, and we were off again—this time 
sharply to the left. In the pitch dark we trotted across a field, and 
suddenly one of the gun teams slid thirty yards and went down 
in a tangle of man, horse and gun. The rear teams would have 
crashed into them, but brakes were jammed on, horses pulled to 
their smoking haunches. And I can still hear the echo of the 
lieutenant's voice through the blackness and the rain: “What is it. 
Sergeant?” 

“Two of the horses, sir—well have to finish them.” 

* Then a couple of sodden shots sounded, and we rode on as 
before. 

We got to our position about two in the morning. We had to 
^o it quietly, so that the enemy should not hear us. I heard after¬ 
ward it was a sunken road,* but for all we knew we might have 
been anywhere. There was no protection of any kind, and every- 
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body realized that we would be in full view as soon as the dark 
lifted. 

I could never find the place again. There would be nothing to 
guide me except a racing stream. We crossed that by means of 
a pontoon some engineers had built. We seemed stranded, 
dumped, in the wastes of some dark, deserted hinterland. 

Anyway, there we were ordered to dismount; there we were 
told to unlimbcr our guns and swing them into line. And then 
we set to work. Wc worked for dear life in the pouring rain. I 
shall never forget it. We were soaked to the skin, we slid in the 
mud here, there and everywhere like a lot of ninepins, and wc 
worked till our eyes bulged. We dug a narrow trench in a clay that 
stuck to our shovels and had to be pried off with boot and finger; 
we stacked the extra ammunition and made a shelter for it— 
worked, I tell you, under a ceaseless rain, Vir^our into it, as 
though work would win the war. teJ 

A lot of eager boys, that’s all we were; and our captain was a 
bit worried about us. He knew wc were all right wher. it came 
to drilling and digging trenches, but he was wonderli^ how wc 
would stand up under fire, when shrapnel and high-explosive 
began dancing among us. And I recall thinking: “By Jove, we 
arc not more than a quarter of a mile from the enemy, and in a 
few hours’ time there will be the very dickens of a racket—and 
here I am as cool as a radish, getting my gun in readiness and 
camouflaging it with whatever I can find in the rain and dark.” I 
tell you I felt proud of myself. There was something inside of 
me that burned like a fire. And when the captain or lieutenant 
spoke to me, I would throw out my chest and salute—just as 
though it were daylight and they could sec me. 

“Put the caissons alongside the guns—and see they arc well 
hidden.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Corporal, take a squad—and get busy camouflaging the signal¬ 
ers’ quarters.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sergeant, detail three men to go i)ack with the horses.” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Lieutenant, I want everything shipshape before the firs^ sign 
of dawn.” 

“Yes, sir.” Quick, like the snap of a breech bolt. 

The greatest of all martial music is that. It thrills me to think 
of it. Obedience to the word of command. Tell me what is 
finer Obedience! Necessary to success, it is ennobling in its per¬ 
formance; to hear it is stimulating, and it is stirring to observe. 

There was nothing too much of a task for us that night, and the 
herald of dawn came up like a wraith to find us prepared and 
waiting. Our faces were gray—but not with fear. And when our 
captain came along to have a look at us, we lined up for him. He 
was haggard, and his eyes were bloodshot; but his voice was gentle 
as a woman’s. 

I cannot remember what he said. It was something about 
being proud of us; tb V|jhe had not heard a whimper although the 
battery had been twtt^*v-four hours without grub. It was some¬ 
thing about his being glad to be our leader. 

I think he told us we were in a tough spot, and that at five 
o’clock th^ 'barrage would commence; that it would take the 
enemy about five minutes to find us and about half a minute to 
range us. I heard his words as from a great distance, from some¬ 
where above the clouds, beyond the rain. 

There were communication trenches to right and left of us, and 
they were packed with men waiting to go over in support of the 
first wave. We knew it was up to us to cover them while we had 
a man left to fire the guns. While he spoke to us I never took my 
eyes off the captain. He was cased in mud, unshaven, gaunt and 
weary, but a great light shone through him, and—to me—he stood 
for captaincy and glory, for everything that was fine and splendid. 

It seems long ago now. Only ten years have passed away, but 
I have lost that exhilaration, that thrill for adventure that comes 
with youth. Then I was in the flush of young manhood. I felt 
as though the world were at my feet and only courage and 
strength were needed to accomplish all things. 

The battle is dim to me. I think such battles remain dim to 
^very soldier. He has his woi^ to do, his orders to obey, and that 
occupies all his attention. 
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Next to that night ride in the rain, I remember most vividly the 
scene of our position when all was over. 

Under the still pouring rain of that early morn we presented a 
sight that would have hushed anyone. There was not much left 
of us—six little heaps of broken gun wheels, twisted shields, 
grotesque-looking caissons—but I tell you we were a picture, a 
tableau of blazing courage. And yet, for all we had accomplished. 
Heaven seemed to frown on us. Enormous, low-flying clouds, 
gray and heavy, bore down on what remained, intent on sweeping 
the fragments into oblivion. But I was delirious with happiness, 
for I knew we had done well; and the strength of youth—its en¬ 
thusiasm, service, heritage—lay revealed for all to sec. • 

The six guns were broken, and the rain fell pitilessly on what 
was left of them. Like a limp rag doll the sergeant was propped 
against a gun wheel. A little band of four were piled in a neat 
heap over a trail. A corporal supported himself by an arm flung 
over a jagged shield; he was silhouetted against the dawn, a scare¬ 
crow of a soldier. His youthful head would never lift again, but 
he was still facing the enemy. 

There we were. Stilled, after a night of feverish activity, after 
a morning’s battle. The shreds of a battery; with the rain coming 
down and washing our blood from trail and gun wheel, from 
shield and breech, from limber, caisson, handspike and the litter 
of empty cartridge cases. I could have gazed at it forever. To me 
it was a beautiful sight. But they were carrying me away, and I 
was too spent to keep my eyes open. 

I shall never experience it again. It belongs to a day when I 
was young, when I wished to vindicate my strength, when I 
wanted to prove I could conquer darkness and conduct myself like 
a true soldier. It gladdens me to think of it, to look back and 
realize I stood my ground as well as the best of them. 

The service of youth—it is a fine, a noble thing. I know lots of 
chaps whose youth is nothing to them but a blurred memory of 
drinking parties and goings-on. For all the twenty-year-old vital¬ 
ity that was theirs they have nothing to show for it, nothing to 
recall with pride and happy recollection; their heart is not glad-^ 
dened with the realization their youth served them well. 
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But I tell you I have a comforting reflection. I stacked my youth 
against odds worthy of its steel, and it all seems splendid to me 
now—and I don’t regret a single moment of it. Maybe I spent my 
youth quickly, but I spent it well, and I shall remember that hour 
with pride, remember it so long as I live. . . . And now, sir—do 
you mind handing me my crutches? 
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BOOK LISTS 

IMPERISHABLE THOUGHTS 

Most radical and classical is an experiment in 
U. S. hightt education being conducted at lit¬ 
tle St. John’s College (Annapolis, Md.). St. 
John’s is trying a plan advocated by University 
of Chicago’s President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, who is also chairman of St. John’s 
governing board. Mr. Hutchins’ theory is that 
the best way to learn to think is to study how 
great thinkers thought. His plan for a college 
education: reading and discussing the loo 
greatest books of the past. 

Last year St. John’s red-haired, natty President 
Stringfellow Barr, ex-Rhodes Scholar and one¬ 
time Chicago professor, picked out the loo 
greatest classics, let freshmen choose whether 
they would begin under the new curriculum 
or the old elective system. Chosen authors, 
some of whom are represented by more than 
one book: 

dir 

Langmge and Literature: Homer, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Lucian, the Old Testament, 
Horace, Ovid, Livy, Virgil, the New Testa¬ 
ment, Quintilian, Dante, Volsunga Saga, the 
Song of Roland, Chaucer, Cervantes, Shake¬ 
speare, Milton, Rabelais, Corneille, Racine, 
Moline, Erasmu^ Montaigne, Montesquieu, 
Grotius. • 



Liberal Arts: Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Galen, Lucretius, Aurelius, Cicero, Plotinus, 
Augustine, Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, 
Roger Bacon, Calvin, Spinoza, Francis Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Hume. 

Mathematics and Science: Euclid, Nicoma- 
chus, Aristarchus, Apollonius, Ptolemy, Ar¬ 
chimedes, Aristoxenus, Strabo, Leonardo, 
Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes, Kepler, Har¬ 
vey, Gilbert, Newton, Leibnitz, Boyle. . . . 

— Time, Oct. 24,1938 

Reprinted through the courtesy of Time Magazine. 



THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE WORLD 


THE EDITORS OF THE GOLDEN BOOK 


it it 

The Bible 

The Iliad ) 

The Odyssey ) 

Fables 

Prometheus Bound 
Oedipus Tyrannus 
Medea 
Histories 
Dialogues 

Politics and Poetics 

On the Nature of Things 

Aeneid 

Poems 

Histories 

Lives 

Morals 

Meditations 

Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment 

The Song of Roland 
Niebelungenlied 
Mahabharata 
The Divine Comedy 
The Decameron 
Canterbury Tales 
Morte d’Arthur 
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(13th Geouiry, b.c. to ist Cen¬ 
tury, A.D.) 

Homer (loth Century, b.c.) 

Aesop (6th Century, b.c.) 
Aeschylus (525-456 b.c.) 
Sophocles (496-406 b.c.) 
Euripides (480-406 b.c.) 
Herodotus (484-424 b.c.) 

Plato (429-347 B.C.) 

Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) 
Lucretius (96-55 b.c.) 

Virgil (70-19 B.c.) 

Horace (65-8 b.c.) 

Tacitus (55-117 A.D.) 

Plutarch (46-120 a.d.) 

Epictetus (60-138 A.D.) 

Aurelius, Marcus (121-180 a.d.) 

(loth Century) 

(nth Century) 

(i2th to 13th Centuries) 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) 
Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-1375) 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (1340-1400; ^ 
Malory, Sir Thomas (1430-1471) 
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GARGANTuyBND Pantagruel Rabclais, Francois (i485'i553) 

Essays Montaigne, Michel Eyquem dc 

. (1533*1592) 

Adventure&^f Don Quixote'^ Cervantes, Saavedra (1547-1616) 

Essays Bacon, Francis (1561-1626) 


Selected Works 
Hamlet 
Macbeth 
King Lear 
Othello 
Henry IV 
Tempest 

Much Ado About Nothing 
Romeo and^ Juliet 
Merchant of Venice 
As You Like It 
Twelfth Night 
Sonnets 

Collected PoiMS 

Letters 

Diary 

Pilgrim’s Progress 
Gil Blas 

Essay on Criticism 
Spectator Papersv^ 

Robinson Crusoe 
Gulliver’s Travels 
Candide 

Tom Jones 
Tristram Shandy 
The Vicar of Wakefield 
Autobiography 
Confessions \/ 

i^ETTERS 


Shakespeare, William (1564- 
1616) 


Milton, John (1608-1674) 

Pascal, Blaise (1623-1662) 

Pepys, Samuel (1633-1703) 
Bunyan, John (1628-1688) 

Lc Sage, Alain Rene (1668- 

1747) 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744) 
Addison, Joseph (1672-1719) 
Defoe, Daniel (1660-1731) 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745) 
Voltaire, F. M. Arouet dc 
(1694-1778) 

Fielding, Henry (1707-1754) 
Sterne, Laurence (1713-1768) 
Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774) 
Franklin, Benjamin (1706-1790) 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712- 
1778) 

Walpole, Horace (1717-1797) 
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Life of Johnson 
Critique of Pure Reason 

Household Tales 

Fairy Tales 
Faust 

Wilhelm Meister’s Appren¬ 
ticeship 

Collected Poems 

Collected Poems 

Collected Poems 

Collected Poems 
Collected Poems 
Collected Poems 
Collected Poems 

IVANHOE 

Quentin Durward > 
Heart of Midlothian ) 


Boswell, James (1740-1795) 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) 
Grimm, Jakob (1785-1863) and 
Grimm, Wilhelm (1786-1859) 

Andersen, Hans (1805-1875) 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang 
(1749-1832) 

Wordsworth, William (1770- 
1850) 

Byron, Lord George Gordon 
Noel (1788-1824) * 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792- 
1822) 

Keats, John (1795-1821) 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889) 

Tennyson, Alfred (1809-1892) 

Arnold, Matthew ^(1822-1888) 

$ 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832) 


Pride and Prejudice 
Essays of Elia 
Heroes and Hero Worship 
French Revolution 
Poems and Tales 
Scarlet Letter 

Essays 

/ 

Walden 

Leaves of Grass 
Moby Dick 
PIre*Gowot 
Les MisIrables 


Austen, Jane (1775-1817) 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834) 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881) 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1811-1849) 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804- 
1864) 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803- 
1882) 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817- 
1862) 

Whitman, Walt (1819-1892) 
Melville, Herman (1819-1891) 


Balzac, Honorc dc (i799-i85(>)^ 
Hugo, Victor (1802-1885) 
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The Three Musketeers 
Madame Bovary 
Vanity Fair 


David Copperfield ) 
Pickwick Papers ) 
Middlemarch ) 

The Mill on the Floss J 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
The Way of All Flesh 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
The Return of the Native 
Alice in Wonderland 
Through the Looking Glass 
Virgin Soil 

Crime and Punishment 
The Brothers Karamazov 
Anna Karenina ) 

War and PjrXce j 
Ghosts ) 

The Wild Duck j 
The Cherry Orchard ) 
Short Stories ) 

Huckleberry Finn 
Appreciations 
Essays 

Thus Spake Zarathustra 

Penguin Island 

Kim 

Travels in Arabia Deserta 


} 


} 


I 


The Golden Bough 
Man and Superman 

Nostromo 

Nigger of the Narcissus 
The Forsyte Saga 


} 


Dumas, Alexandre (1802-1870) 
Flaubert, Gustav (1821-1880) 
Thackeray, William M. (1811- 
1863) 

Dickens, Charles (1812-1870) 

Eliot, George (1819-1880) 

Meredith, George (1828-1909) 
Butler, Samuel (1835-1902) 

Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928) 

Carroll, Lewis (1832-1898) 

Turgeniev, Ivan (1818-1883) 
Dostoievsky, Feodor M. (1821- 
1881) 

Tolstoy, Leo (1828-1910) 

Ibsen, Henrik (1828-1906) 

Chekhov, Anton (1869-1914) 

Twain, Mark (1835-1910) 

Pater, Walter (1839-1894) 
Stevenson, R. L. (1850-1894) 
Nietzsche, F. W. (1844-1900) 
France, Anatole (1844-1924) 
Kipling, Rudyard (1865-1936) 
Doughty, Charles M. (1843- 
1926) 

Frazer, Sir James G. (1854- ) 

Shaw, George Bernard 
(1856. ) 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924) 
Galsworthy, John (1867-1933) 



GREAT BOOKS OF THE 

Jeak Christophs 
My Antonia 
An American Tragedy 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Rolland, Romain (1866- 
Cather, Willa (1876- ) 

Dreiser, Theodore (1871- 
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GREAT BOOKS OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

SELECTED BY DR. EDWIN MIMS 

★ ★ ★ 

Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga 

Conrad s Lord Jim 

Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil 

Lewis’ Babbitt 

Gather’s My Antonia 

Roberts’ The Time of Man 

Masefield’s Poems 

Hardy’s Poems 

Frost’s Poems 

Robinson’s Poems 

Masters’ Spoon River Anthology 

Strachey’s Queen Victoria 

Wells ’ Outline of History 

Beard’s Rise of American Civilization 

Bergson’s Creative Evolution 

Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World 

Eddington’s Nature of the Physical World 

More’s Shelburne Essays 

Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism 

Mumford’s The Golden Day 

Sherman’s The Genius of America 

Sha^s M\in and Superman 


From The Golden Book, Magazine, Reprinted by permission. 
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O’Neill’s Strange Interlude 

Synge’s Playboy of the Western World 

Adams’ Education of Henry Adams 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

(most frequently named on sixty lists of best books, 

I90I-I925) 


compiled by ASA DON DICKINSON 

if if it 

Bennett’s Old Wives* Tale 
Galsworthy’s i^orsyte Saga 
Kipling’s Kim 
Masefield’s Poems 
Wharton’s Ethan Frome 
Rolland’s Jean-Christophe 
Hergcsheimer’s Java Head 
Masters’ Spoon River Anthology 
Tarkington’s Penrod 
London’s Call of the Wild 
^^ells’ Outline of History 
Wistcr’s Virginian 
De Morgan’s Joseph Vance 
Frost’s Poems 

Garland’s Son of the Middle Border 
Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil 
Gather’s My Antonia 
Hardy’s Dynasts 
^pRidson’s Green Mansions 

From The Golden Boo^ Magazine, Reprinted by permission. 
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Robinson’s Poems 
O. Henry’s The Four Million 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea 
Lewis’ Babbitt 

O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon 
Shaw’s Man and Superman 


THE TWENTY^FIVE MOST INFLUENTIAL 
BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE 1885 


NOMINATIONS OF JOHN DEWEY 


★ ★ ★ 


1. Das Kapital (complete) 

2. Looking Backward 

3. The Golden Bough 

4. The Principles of Psych ology 

5. Hedda Gabler 

6. Tess of the D’Urbervilles 

7. The Theory of the Leisure Class 

8. Man and Superman 

9. The Way of All Flesh 

10. The Golden Bowl 

11. Principia Mathematica 

12. The Mind of Primitive Man 

13. The Education of Henry Adams 

14. The Psychology of the Uncon¬ 
scious 

15. Relativity, the Special and Gen- 
^^RAL Theory 

16. Outline of History 


Karl Marx 
Edward Bellahjiy 
Sir James George Frazer 
William James 
Henrik Ibsen 
Thomas Hardy 
Thor stein B. Veblcn 
George Bernard Shaw 
Samuel Butler 
Henry James 

B. A. W. Russell and Al¬ 
fred North Whitehead 
Franz Boas 
Henry Adams 

Carl Gustav Jung 

Albert Einstein 

H. G. Wells ^ 


Reprinted through the courtesy of The Atlantic Monthly, 
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17. Remembrance of Things Past 

18. Babbitt 

19. The Interpretation of Dreams 

20 . The Decline of the West 

21. Ulysses 

22. The Magic Mountain 

23. The Rise of American Civiliza¬ 
tion 

24. The Atomic Theory and the De¬ 
scription of Nature 

25. Lectures on the Theory of Heat 
Radiation 


Marcel Proust 
Sinclair Lewis 
Sigmund Freud 
Oswald Spengler 
James Joyce 
Thomas Mann 

Charles and Mary Beard 

Niels Bohr 

Karl Ernst Ludwig Planch 


THE TWENTY-FIVE MOST INFLUENTIAL 
BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE 1885 

t 

NOMINATIONS OF EDWARD WEEKS 


★ ★ ★ 


1. Das Kapital (complete) 

2. Looking Backward 

3. The Golden Bough 

4. The Principles of Psychology 

5. The Kreutzer Sonata 

6. The Influence of Seapowerupon 
History, 1660-1783 

7. Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 

8. Barrack-Room Ballads 

9. Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant 

10. The Psychology of Sex 

11. The School and Society 

g 

fL 2 . History of the Standard.Oil Co. 


Karl Marx 

Edward Bellamy 

Sir James George Frazer 

William James 

Leo Tolstoy 

Alfred Mahan 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

Rudyard Kipling 

George Bernard Shaw 

Havelock Ellis 

John Dewey 

Ida M. Tarbcir ^ 


Reprinted through the courtesy of The Atlantic Monthly, 
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13. The Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism 

14. The Education of Henry Adams 

15. Married Love and Wise Parent¬ 
hood 

16. Imperialism: the State and Rev¬ 
olution 

17. The Economic Consequences of 
THE Peace 

18. Relativity, the Special and Gen¬ 
eral Theory 

19. Jean Christophe 

20. Main Street 

21. The Interpretation of Dreams 

22. The Decline of the West 

23. Ulysses 

24. The Internal Constitution of 
the Stars 

25. All Quiet on the Western Front 


Sir James Hopwood Jeans 
Henry Adams 

Marie Carmichael Stopes 

Vladimir Ilich Lenin 

John Maynard Keynes 

Albert Einstein 
Remain Rolland > 

Sinclair Lewis 
Sigmund Freud 
Oswald Spengler 
James Joyce 

Arthur Stanley Eddington 
Erich Maria fe^marque 


THE TWENTY-FIVE MOST INFLUENTIAL 
BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE 1885 


NOMINATIONS OF CHARLES A. BEARD 


★ ★ 

★ 

I. Das KapitAl (complete) 

Karl Marx 

2. Looking Backward 

Edward Bellamy 

3. The Golden Bough 

4. The Influence of Seapower upon 

Sir James George Frazer 

History, 1660-1783 

Alfred Mahan 

5. BarracR-Room Ballads 

Rudyard Kipling 

Reprinted through the courtesy of The Atlantic Monthly, 
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6. The TfIeory of the Leisure Class 

7. Imperialism 

8. The Jungle 

9. The Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism 

10. The Great Illusion 

11. Married Love and Wise Parent¬ 
hood 

12. Imperialism: the State and Rev¬ 
olution 

13. The Economic Consequences of 
THE Peace 

14. Outline of History 

15. Main Street 

16 . The Frontier in American His¬ 
tory 

17. Babbitt 

18. Treatise on General Sociology 

19. The Dbcline of the West 

20. The Internal Constitution of 
THE Stars 

21. Now It Can Be Told 

22. Origins of the World War 

23. All Quiet on the Western Front 

24. History of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion 

25. My Battle 


Thorstcin B. Vcblcn 
John Atkinson Hobson 
Upton Sinclair 

Sir James Hopwood Jeans 
Sir Norman Angell 

Marie Carmichael Stopes 

Vladimir Ilich Lenin 

John Maynard Keynes 
H. G. Wells 
Sinclair Lewis 

Frederick Jackson Turner 
Sinclair Lewis 
Vilfredo Pareto 
Oswald Spengler 

Arthur Stanley Eddington 
Sir Philip Hamilton Gibbs 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay 
Erich Maria Remarque 

Leon Trotsky 
Adolf Hitler 
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